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T is difficult for a man to ſpeak long of himſelf without vanity ; 

therefore, I ſhall be ſhort, - It may be thought an igtance of vanity 

that I pretend at all to write my life; but This Narrative ſhall contain 
little more than the Hiſtory of my Writings ; as, indeed, almoſt all my 

life has been: ſpent i in literary purſuits and occupations, The firſt ſucceſs 
of moſt of my writings was not ſuch as to be an object of vanity.  _. 
© I was born the 26th of April 711, old ſtyle, at Edinburgh. I was 

olf a good family, both by father and -mother : my father's family is a 
branch of the Earl of Home's, or Hume's ; and my anceſtors had been; 
proprietors of the eſtate, which my brother poſſeſſes, for ſeveral genera» 
tions. My mother was daughter of Sir David Falconer, Preſident of the 
College of Juſtice; the title of Lord Halherton came ins 3 
her brother. 

My family, however, was not rich, and being myſelf a younger an 
my patrimony according to the mode of my country, was of courſe very 
ſlender. My father, who paſſed for a man of parts, died when I Was an 

infant, leaving me, with an elder brother and a ſiſter, under the care f 
our mother, a woman of ſingular merit, who, though young and handſome 
devoted herſelf entirely to the rearing and educating of her children. 1. 
paſſed through the ordinary courſe of education with ſucceſa, and was 
ſeized very early with a paſſion for literature, which has been the ruling 


paſſion of my life, and the great ſource of my enjoyments. My ſtudious 


diſpoſition, my ſobriety, and my induſtry, gave my family a notion that the 
| law was a proper profeſſion for me; but I found an unſurmountable aver- 
ſion to every thing but the purſuits of philoſophy and general learning; 
and while they fancied I was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, 3 and 
Virgil were the authors which I was ſecretly devourmg. as 
Mr very ſlender fortune, however, being unſuitable to this plan ak 
and my health being a Vttle broken by my ardent application, I was” 
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a MY OWN LIFE. 


' tempted, or rather forced, to make a very feeble trial for entering into a more 
active ſcene of life. In 1734, I went to Briſtol, with ſome recommendations © 


to eminent merchants ; but in a few months found that ſcene totally unſuit- 
able to me. I went over to France, with a view of proſecuting my ſtudies in a 
country retreat; and I there laid that plan of life, which I have ſteadily and 
ſucceſsfully purſued. I reſolved to make a veryrigid frugality ſupply my defi- 
ciency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to regard 
every objectas contemptible, except the improvement ofmytalents in literature. 
Dona my retreat in France, firſt at Rheims, but chiefly at La Fleche, 
in Anjou, I compoſed my Treatiſe of Human Nature. After paſling three 
years very agreeably in that country, I came over to London in 1737. 
In the end of 1738, I publiſhed my Treatiſe, and immediately went down to 
my mother and my brother, who livedat his country-houſe, and was employed 


' himſelf very judiciouſly and ſucceſsfully in the improvement of his fortune. 


Nx vxx literary attempt was more unfortunate than my Treatiſe of Hu- 
man Nature. It fell dead. Jorn from the preſs, without reaching ſuch diſtincti- 


on, as even to excite a murmur among the zealots. But being naturally of a 


cheerfuland ſanguine temper, I very ſoon recovered the blow, and proſecuted 
with great ardour my ſtudies in the country. In 1742, I printed at Edin- 
burgh the firft part of my Effays: the work was favourably received, and ſoon 
made me entirely forget my former diſappointment. I continued-with my 
mother and brother in the country, and in that time recovered the knowledge 
of the Greek language, whicl I had too much neglected in my early youth. 
Ix 1745, | received a letter from the Marquis of Annandale, inviting 
me to come and live with him in England; 1 found alſo, that the friends 
and family of that young nobleman were deſirous of putting him under 
my care and direction, for the ſtate of his mind and health required it.— 


I lived with bim a twelvemonth. My appointments during that time 


made a conſiderable acceſſion to my ſmall fortune. I then received an 
invitation from General St. Clair to attend him as a ſecretary to his expe- 

dition, which was at firſt meant againſt Canada, but ended in an incurfion 
on the coaſt of France. Next year, to wit, 1747, I received an invitation 
from the General to attend him in the ſame ſtation in his military embaſſy 
to the courts of Vienna and Turin. I then wore the uniform of an offi- 
cer, and was introduced at theſe courts as aid-de-camp to the general, a- 
long with Sir Harry Erſkine and Captain Grant, now General Grant. 
Theſe two years were almoſt the only interruptions which my ſtudies have 


received during the courſe of my life: I paſſed them agreeably, and in good 


company; and my appointments, with my frugality, had made me reach a for- 


tune, which I called independent, though moſt of my friend were inclined to 


mile when 1 ſaid ſo ;/in ſhort, I was now maſter of near a thouſand pounds. 
© 94d always entertained a notion, that my want of ſucceſs i in publiſh- 
ing the Treatiſe of Human Nature, had proceeded more from the manner 


than the matter, and that 1 had been guilty of a very uſual indiſcretion | © | 


MY OWN LIFE. Ne A 


8 in going to the preſs too early. I, therefore, caſt the firſt part of that 
ns 2 8 * 8 

t work ane w in the enquiry concerning Human Underſtanding, which was 
55 publiſhed while I was at Turin. But this piece was at firſt little more ſucceſs- 
3 ful than the Treatiſe of Human Nature. On my return from Italy, I had the 
mortification to find all England in a ferment, on account of Dr. Middle- 


4 ton's Free Enquiry, while my performance was entirely overlooked and 
neglected. A new edition, which had been publiſhed at London of my 


nt Eſſays, moral and political, met not with a much better reception. 
Gin Sve is the ſource of natural temper, that theſe diſappointments wade 
FS little or no impreſſion on me. I went down in 1749, and lived two years 
Te with my brother at his country-houſe, for my mother was now dead. I 
_ there compoſed the ſecond part of my Eſſay, which I called Political 
ed Diſcourſes, and alſo my Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
Ie. which is another part of my treatiſe, that I caſt anew. Meanwhile, my 
lu bookſeller, A. Millar, informed me, that my former publications (all but 
Us . the unfortunate Treatiſe) were beginning to be the ſubject of converſa- 
& tion; that the ſale of them was gradually increaſing, and that new edi- 
ed tions were demanded. Anſwers by Reverends, and Right Reverends, 
mY came out two or three in a year; and I found, by Dr. Warburton's. 
qn railing, that the books were beginning to be eſteemed in good company. 
* However, I had fixed a reſolution, which I inflexibly maintained, never 
ge to reply to any body; and not being very iraſcible in my temper, L have 4 
de eafily kept myſelf clear of all literary ſquabbles. Theſe ſymptoms of a 3 
__ riſing reputation gave me encouragement, as I was ever more diſpoſed to ; 
nds | ſee the favourable than unfavourable fide of things; a turn of mind which it in 
der more happy to poſſeſs, than to be born to an eſtate of ten thouſand a year. | 
N Ix 1751, I removed from the country to the ton, the true ſoene for a | 
_ man of letters. In 1752, were publiſhed at Edinburgh, where I then lived, 
ny my Political Diſcourſes, the only work of mine that was ſucceſsful on the 1 
Pe- firſt publication. It was well received both abroad and at home. In the ſame 
hom | year was publiſhhd at London, my Enquiry concerning the Principles of Mo- 
10n rals ; which in my own opinion (who ought not to be judge on that ſubje&), | 
ſly is of all my writings, hiſtorical, philoſophical, or literary, incompprably the [i 
ffi- beſt. It came unnoticed and unobſerved into the world. | | 
„ a- In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates choſe me their Librarian, an office R 
ant. from which [ received little or no emolument, but which gave me the | 
ave command of a large library. I then formed the plan of writing the Hiſ- | 
ood tory of England ; but being frightened with the notion of continuing a | 
for- narrative through a period of 1700 years, I commen d with the acceſſion | 
d to of the Houſe of Stuart, an epoch when, I thought the be wiſrepreſentation | 
ds. | of faction began chiefly to take place. I was, I own ſanguine in my 
lin- expectations of the ſucceſs of this work. I thought that I was the only 
. | hiſtorian, that had at once negle&ed preſent power, intereſt, and aut ho- 


rity, and the ery „ popular prejudices ; and as the fubject was ſuited ta 
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diſappointment : I was aſſailed by one cry of reproach, diſapprobation, 
and even deteftation ; Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, Whig and Tory, 
churchman and ſectary, freethinker and religioniſt, patriot and courtier, 


united in their rage againſt the man, who had preſumed to ſhed a gene- 
rous tear for the fate of Charles I. and the earl of Strafford ; and, after 


the firſt ebullitions of their fury were over, what was ſtill more mortifying, 
the book ſeemed to fink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, that in a 
twelvemonth he ſold only forty-five copies of it. I ſcarcely, indeed, heard 
of one man in the three kingdoms, conſiderable for rank or letters, that 


could endure the book. I muſt only except the primate of England, 


Dr. Herring, and the primate of Ircland, Dr. Stone, which ſeem two odd 
exceptions. Thele dignified prelates ſeparately ſent me meſſages not to 


be diſcouraged. 


I was, however, I confeſs, diſcouraged 3 aud had not the war bers at 
that time breaking out between France and England, I bad certainly re- 


tired to ſome provincial town of the former kingdom, have changed my 


name, and never more have returned to my native country. But as this 
ſcheme was not now practicable, and the ſubſequent volume was conſider- 
ably advanced, I reſolved to pick up courage and to perſevere. 

In this interval, I publiſhed at London my Natural Hiſtory of Reli- 


gion, along with ſome other ſmall pieces: its public entry was rather ob- 


cure, except only that Dr. Hurd wrote a pamphlet againſt it, with all 


the illiberal petulance, arrogance, and ſcurrility, which diſtinguiſh the 


Warburtonian ſchool. This pamphlet gave me ſome conſolation for the 
otherwiſe indifferent reception of my performance. 

- In 1756, two years after the fall of the firſt volume, was publiſhed 1 the 
ſecond volume of my Hiſtory, containing the period from the death of 
Charles I. till the Revolution. This performance happened to give leſs 
diſpleaſure to the Whigs, and was better received. It not * roſe it- 
ſelf, but helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother. 


Bur though I had been taught by experience, that the Whig party | 


were in poſſeſſion of beſtowing all places, both in the ſtate and in litera- 


ture, I was fo little inclined to yield to their ſenſeleſs clamour, that in a- 


bove a hundred alterations, which farther ſtudy, reading or reflection en- 


gaged me to make in the reigns of the two firſt Stuarts, I have made all 


of them invariably to the Tory fide. It is ridiculous to conſider the Eng- 
lich conftitution before that period as a regular plan of liberty. | 

Is 1759, 1 publiſhed my Hiſtory of the houſe of Tudor. The clamour 
againſt this performance was almoſt equal to that againſt the Hiſtory uf 
the two firſt Stuarts. The reign of Elizabeth was particularly obnoxious. 


But 1 was now callous againſt the impreſſions of public folly, and con- 


„ 


every capacity, I erpected proportional applauſe. But miſerable was my 5 
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tinued very peaceably and contentedly in my retreat at Edinburgh, to 

finiſh, in two volumes, the more early part of the Engliſh Hiſtory, which 

I gave tg the public in 1761, with tolerable, and but tolerable ſucceſs. 
Bur notwithſtanding this variety of winds and ſeaſons to which my 


| writings had been expoſed, they had ſtill been making ſuch advances, that 
the copy-money given me by the bookſellers, much exceeded any thing 


formerly known in England; 1 was become not only independent but 


opulent. I retired into my native country of Scotland, determined never 


more to ſet my foot out of it; and retaining the ſatisfaction of never hav- 


ing preferred a requeſt to one great man, or even making advances of 


friendſhip to any of them. As I was now turned of fifty, 1 thought of 
paſſing all the reſt of my life in this philoſophical manner, when I received 
in 1763 an invitation from the Earl of Hertford, with whom I was not in the 
leaſt acquainted, to attend him on his embaſſy to Paris, with a near proſ- 


pect of being appointed ſecretary to the embaſſy ; and, in the meanwhile . 


of performing the functions of that office. This offer, however inviting, 
I at firſt declined, both becauſe 1 was reluctant to begin connexions with 
the great, and becauſe I was afraid that the civilities and gay company of 


Paris, would prove difagreeable to a perſon of my age and humour: but 


on his lordſhip's, repeating the invitation, I accepted of it. 1 have every 
reaſon, both of pleaſure and intereſt, to think myſelf happy in my con- 
nexions with that nobleman, az well as afterwards with his brother Gene- 
ral Conway. : 
Tnosx who have not ſeen the ſtrange effects of modes, will never ima- 


gine the reception I met with at Paris, from men and women of all tanke 


and ſtations. The more I refiled from their exceſſive .civilities, the more 


I was loaded with them. There is, however, a real ſatisfaction in living 
at Paris, from the great number of ſenfible, knowing and polite company 

with which-that city abounds above all places in the univerſe. I thought 
once of ſettling there for life. 


I was appointed ſecretary to the embaſſy; A in fummer FRA 


Lord Hertford left me, being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


was chargs d gſaires till the arrival of the Duke of Richmond, towards 
the end of the year. In the beginning of 1766, 1 left Paris; and ent 


ſummer went to Edinburgh, with-the ſame view as formerly, of burying 


myſelf in a philoſophical retreat. 1 returned to that place, not richer, ' 
| but with much more money, and a much larger income, by means of Lord 


Hertford's friendſhip, than J left it; and I was defirous of trying what 


ſuperfluity could produce, as 1 had formerly made an experiment of a 

competency. But in 1767, I received from Mr Conway an invitation to 
be Under- ſecretary 3 and this invitation, both the character of the perſon - 
| end my Connexions 6 with Lord Hertford, prevented me from declining. 
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I returned to Edinburgh in 1769 very opulent (for I poſſeſſed a revenue 
of 1000l. a-year ), healthy, and though ſomewhat ſtricken in years, with 
the proſpect of enjoying long my eaſe, and of ſeeing the —— of my 
reputation. 

Ix ſpring 1775, I was firdck with a diſorder i in my bowels, which at 
firſt gave me no alarm, but has fince, as I apprehend it, become mortal 
and incurable. I now reckon upon a ſpeedy diſſolution. I have ſuffered | _ - 
very little pain from my diſorder; and what is more ſtrange, have not- 
withſtanding the great decline of my perſon, never ſuffered a moment's 
abatement of my ſpirits ; inſomuch, that were I to name a period of my 
life which I ſhould chooſe to paſs over again, I might be. tempted to 

point to this latter period. I poſſeſs the ſame ardour as ever in ſtudy, and 

the ſame gaiety in company. I conſider beſides, that a man of fixty- 
five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmities ; and though I ſee 
many ſymptoms of my literary reputation's breaking out at laſt with ad- 
ditional luſtre, I knew that I could not long enjoy it. Tt 1s difficult te 
be more detached from life than I am at preſent. | 

To conclude hiſtorically with my own character. I am, or rather was, 
(for that is the ſtyle I muſt flow uſe in ſpeaking of myſelf, which embol- 
dens me the more to ſpeak my ſentiments); I was, I ſay, a man of mild 


diſpoſition, of command of temper, of an open, ſocial, and cheerful hu- 
mour, capable of attachment, but little ſuſceptible of enmity, and of great 1 

moderation in all my paſſions. Even my love of literary fame, my ruling 
paſſion, never ſoured my temper, notwithſtanding my frequent diſappoint- Mr 
ments. My company was not unacceptable to the young and careleſs, as g 
well as to the ſtudious and literary; and as I took a particular pleaſure yet 
in the company of modeſt women, 1 had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with to 
the reception I met with from them. In a word, though moſt men, he 
any wiſe eminent, have found reaſon to complain of calumny, I never was oth 
touched, or even attacked by her baleful tooth; and though 1 wantonly :- 
expoſed myſelf to the rage of both civil and religious factions, they ſeem- 1 
ed to be difarmed in my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends never wit 
had occaſion to vindicate any one circumſtance of my character and con- on 
duct: Not but that the zealots, we may well ſuppoſe, would have been | ' 
glad to inyent and propagate any ſtory to my diſadvantage, but they \ nl 
could never find any which they thought would wear the face of probabi- a te 
ty. 1 cannot ſay there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of * 
myſelf, but 1 hope it is not a miſplaced one; and this is a matter of fact a 
which is eaſily cleared and aſcertained | of 2 
+ | April 18, 1776, | * 
upo 
; do, 
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WILLIAM STRAHAN Eſq. 
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DEAR SIR, 


T is with a real, though a very melancholy . * I fit * to | 
give you ſome account of the behaviour of our late excellent friend, 


Mr. Hume, during his 1 


Taoucn, in his ownJudgement, his diſeaſe was mortal and n 
yet he allowed himſelf to be prevailed upon, by the cntreaty of his friends, 
to try what might be the effects of a long journey. A few days before 
he ſet out, he wrote that account of his own life, which, together with his 
other papers, he bas left to your care. My account therefore, ſhall begin 
where his ends. 


„„ AAA Morpeth met 


with Mr. John Home and myſelf, who had both come down from London 
on purpoſe to ſee him, expecting to have found him at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Home returned with him, and attended him during the whole of his ſtay 


in England, with that care and attention which might be expected from | 


a temper ſo perfectly friendly and affectionateg. As I had written to my 
mother that ſhe might expect me in Scotland, I was under the neceſſity of 
continuing my journey. His diſeaſe ſeemed to yield to exerciſe and change 
of air, and when he arrived in London, he was apparently in much' better 
health than when he left Edinburgh... He was adviſed to go to Bath to 


drink the waters, which appeared for ſome time to have ſo good an effect 


upon him, that even he himſelf began to entertain, what he was not apt to 


— ne own bealth. His ſymptoms, however, ſoon re- | 
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turned with their uſual 428 and from that moment, he gave up all 


thoughts of recovery, but ſubmitted with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, and the 
moſt perſect complacency and reſignation. Upon his return to Edinburgh, 
though he found himſelf much weaker, yet his cheerfulneſs never abated, 


and he continucd to divert himſelf, as uſual, with correcting his own works ' 
for a new edition, with reading books of amuſement, with the converſation 


of his friends ; and, ſometimes in the evening, with a party at his favourite 
game of whiſt. His chearfulneſs was ſo great, and his converſation and 
amuſements run ſo much in their uſual ſtrain, that, notwithſtanding all bad 
ſymptoms, many people cold not believe he was dying. I ſhall tell 


« your ſriend, Colonel Edmonſtone,”” ſaid Doctor Dundas to him one 


day, * that I left you much better, and in a fair way of recovery. * 
« Door,” ſaid he, “as I believe you would not chuſe to tell any thing 
hut the truth, you had better tell him, that I am dying as faſt as my e- 
5 nemies, if I have any, could wiſh, and as eaſily and cheerfully as my beſt 
« friends could deſire.” Colonel Edmonſtone ſoon afterwards came to 
ſee him and take leave of him; and on his way home, he could not for- 
bear writing him a letter bidding him once more an eternal adieu, and ap- 
plying, to him, as to a dying man, the beautiful French verſes in which the 


Abbe Chaulieu, in expectation of his own death, laments his approaching 
| ſeparation from his friend, the Marquis de la Fare. Mr. Hume's magna- 
_ nimity and firmneſs were fuch, that his moſt affectionate friends knew, that. 


they bazarded nothing in talking or writing to him as to a dying man, and 
that ſo far from being hurt by this frankneſs, he was rather pleaſed and flat- 
tered by it. I happened to come into his room while he was reading this 
letter, which he had juſt received, and which he immediately ſhowed me. 
I told him, that though I was ſenſible how very much he was weakened, and 
that appearances were in many reſpects very bad, yet his cheerfulneſs was 
Kill ſo great, the ſpirit of life ſeemed ſtill to be ſo very ſtrong ia him, that I 
could not help entertaining ſome faint hopes. He anſwered, * Your hopes 


are groundleſs. An habitual diarrhœa of more than a year's ſtanding, | 
6 would be a very bad diſcaſe at any age: At my age it is à mortal one. 


„When I lie down in the evening, I feel myſelf weaker than when J roſe 
« in the morning; and when I riſe in the morning weaker than when I 
« lay down in the evening. I am ſenſible, beſides, that ſome of my vital 
6 parts are affected, ſo that I muſt ſobn die.” Well,“ faid I, © if it 
muſt he ſo, you have at leaſt the ſatisfaction of leaving all your friends, 


your brother's family in particular, in great proſperity.” He faid, that 


he felt that ſatisſaction fo ſenſibly, that when he was reading, a few days 
before, Lucian's Dialogues of the Dead, among all the excuſes which are 
alledged to Charon for not entering readily into his boat, he could not find 


| ene- that fitted-him.; he had no houſe to finiſh, he had no daughter to 
provide for, he had no enemies upon whom he wiſhed to revenge himſelf. 
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« V'cquld not well imagine,” ud he, © what excuſe I could make to Chas 


ton in order to obtain a little delay. I have done every thing of conſe- 
« quenoe which ever meant to do, and J could at no time expect to leave 
« my relations and friends in a better ſituation than that in which I am 
« now likely to leave them: I, therefore, have all reafon to die contented.“ 
He then diverted himſelf with inventing ſeveral jocular excuſes, which he ſup- 
poſed he might make to Charon, and with imagining the very ſurly anſwers 


+ which it might ſuit the!charater of Charon to return to them. Upon fur- 


« ther conſideration,” ſaid he, I thought I might ſay to him, Good 
% Charon, I have been correcting my work for a new edition. Allow 
« me a little time, that I may ſee how the Public receives the alterations. 
But Charon would anſwer, * When you have ſeen the effect of theſe, you 
« will be for making other alterations. There will be no end of ſuch ex- 
« cuſes ; ſo, honeſt friend, pleaſe ſtep into the boat.” But I might {ill 


urge, Have a little patience good Charon, I have been endeavouring to 


« open the eyes of the Public. If I live a few years longer, I may have 
<« the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the downfal of ſome of the prevailing ſyſtems 
« of ſuperſtition.” But Charon would then loſe all temper and decency, 
© You loitering rogue, that will not happen theſe many hundred years, 
« Do you fancy I will grant you a leaſe for ſo long a term? Get into the 


boat this inſtant, you lazy, loitering rogue.“ 


Bor though Mr. Hume always talked of his approaching diſſolution with 


great cheerfulneſs, he never affected to make any parade of his magnani- 


mity. He never mentioned the fubje& but when the converſation natu- 
rally led to it, and never dwelt longer upon it than the courſe of the con- 
verſation happened to require: it was a. ſubject indeed which occurred 
pretty frequently, in conſequence of the enquiries which his friends, who 
came to ſee him, naturally made concerning the ſtate of his health. The 
converſation which I mentioned above, and which paſſed on Thursday the 


8th of Auguſt was the laſt, except one, that I ever had with him. He 


had now become fo very weak, that the company of his moſt intimate 
friends fatigued him; for his cheerfulneſs was ſtill fo great, his'complai- 
fance and ſocial diſpoſition were ſtill ſo entire, that when any friend was 
with him, he could not help talking more and with greater exertion, than 
ſuited the weakneſs of his body. At his own defire therefore, I agreed 
to leave Edinburgh, where 1 was ſtaying partly upon his account, and re- 


turned to my mother's houſe here, at Kirkaldy, upon condition that he 
would ſend for me whenever he wiſhed to ſee me; the phyfician who faw 
him moſt frequently, Doctor Black, undertaking, in the mean time, to | 


write me occaſionally an account of the ſtate of his health. 
On the 22d of Auguſt, the Doctor wrote me the following letter: 


& Sixcs my laſt, Mr. T____ has 2 his time pretty cally, bd. | 
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5 I do not riſe to day. 
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, | 
much weaker. He fits up, goes down ſtairs once à day, and amuſes him- 
ſelf with reading, but ſeldom ſees any body. He finds, that even the con- 


verſation of his moſt intimate friends fatigues and oppreſſes him; and it 
is happy that he does not need it, for he is quite free from anxiety, impa- 


tience, or low ſpitits, and paſſes his time very ml with the alliance of 
amuſing books.“ 


I xtceiveD the day after a letter from Mr. Hume himſelf, of which the 
following 1 is an extract. 


X | Edinburg, 23d 1 BbS: 1776. 
© MY DEAREST FRIEND, 
I an pbliged to make uſe of my nephew's hand in writing to you, 8 


* * * * * 
- * 1 * * . | „ . * 


J Go very faſt to decline, and laſt night had a ſmall fever, which I 


hoped might put a quicker period to this tedious illneſs ; but unluckily it 


has, in a great meaſure gone off. 1 cannot ſubmit to your coming over 
here on my account, as it is poſſible for me to ſee you ſo ſmall a part of 
the day, but Doctor Black can better inform you concerning the degree of 
ſtrength which may from time to time remain with me. Adieu, &c.” 


Tanks days after 1 received the following letter from Doctor Black. 
Edinburgh, Monday, 26th Auguſt, 1776. 


« R $1R, 


„% YESTERDAY about four o'clock afternoon, Mr. Hume expired. The 
near approach of his death became evident in the night between Thurſday 


and Friday, when his diſeaſe became exceſſive, and ſoon weakened him ſo 
much, that he could no longer riſe out of his bed. He continued to the 


laſt perfectly ſenſible, and free from much pain or feelings of diſtreſs. He 
never dropped the ſmalleſt expreſſion. of impatience ; but when he had oc- 


caſion to ſpeak to the people about him, always did it with affection and 


. tenderneſs. I thought it improper to write to bring you over, eſpecially 


as I heard that he had dictated a letter to you, deſiring you not to come, 
When he became very weak, it coſt him an effort to ſpeak, and he died in 
ſuch a happy compoſure of mind, that nothing could exceed it.“ 


Tavs died our moſt excellent, and never to be forgotten friend; concern- 


; ing whoſe philoſophical opinions men will no doubt, judge variouſly, every 


one approving, or condemning them, according as they happen to coincide 
or diſagree with his own; but concerning whoſe character and conduct there 


can ſcarce be a difference of opinion. His temper, indeed, ſeemed to be 


more happily balanced, if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion, than that 


perhaps of any other man I have ever known. Even in the loweſt ſtate 


of his fortune, bis great and neceſſary frugality never hindered him from 
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exerciſing, upon proper occaſions, both of charity and generoſity, It was 
a frugality founded not upon avarice, but upon the love of independency. 
The extreme gentleneſs of his nature never weakened either the firmneſs 
of his mind, or the ſteadineſs of his reſolutions. His conſtant pleaſantry 
was the genuine effuſion of good-nature and good-humour, tempered with 
delicacy and modeſty, and without even the lighteſt tincture of malignity, 


ſo frequently the diſagreeable ſource of what is called wit in other men. 


It never was the meaning of his raillery to mortify ; and therefore, far 
from offending, it ſeldom failed to pleaſe and delight, even thoſe who were 
the objects of it. To his friends, who were frequently the objects of it, 
there was not perhaps any one of all his great and amiable qualities, which 
contributed more to endear his converſation. And that gaiety of temper, 
ſo agreeable in ſociety, but which is ſo often accompanied with frivolous 
and ſuperficial qualities, was in him certainly attended with the moſt ſe- 


vere application, the moſt extenſive learning, the greateſt depth of thought, ; 


and a capacity in every reſpe& the moſt comprehenſive. Upon the whole, 
I have always conſidered him, both in his lifetime and fince his death, ag 
approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wiſe and virtuous man, as 


perhaps the nature'of human frailty will permit. 


I ever am, dear Sir, 
Moſt affectionately yours, 
ADAM SMITH. 
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The BRITONS. 1 


HE curioſity entertained by all el nations, of enquiring into 
the exploits and adventures of their anceſtors, commonly excites a 
. regret that the hiſtory of remote ages ſhould always be ſo much in- 
volved in obſcurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. Ingenious men, pol- 
ſeſſed of leiſure, are apt to puſh their reſearches beyond the period in which 
literary monuments are framed or preſerved, without refleQing,'that the 


hiſtory of paſt events is immediately loſt or disfigured when intruſted to 


memory and oral tradition, and that the adventures of barbarous nations, 
even if they were recorded, could afford little or nb entertainment to men 
born in a more cultivated age. The convulfions of a civilized ftate uſually 
compoſe the moſt inſtructive and moſt intereſting parts of its hiſtory; but 
the ſudden, violent, and unprepared revolutions, incident to Barbarians, 
are ſo much guided by caprice, and terminate ſo often in cruelty, that 
they diſguſt us by the uniformity of their appearance; and it is rather 
fortunate for letters that they are buried in ſilence and oblivion. The 
only certain means, by which nations can indulge their curioſity in re 
ſearches concerning their remote origin, is to donſider the langunge, man- 
ners and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and to compare them with thoſe of 
the neighbouring nations. The fables which are. commonly employed to 


ſupply the place of true hiſtory, ouglit entirely to be diſregarded ; or if 


any exception be admitted to this general rule, it can only be in favour of 
the ancient Grecian fictions, which are ſo celebrated and ſo agreeable, that 
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therefore, all traditions or rather tales concerning the more early hiſtory 
of Britain, we ſhall only conſider the ſtate of the inhabitants, as it appear- 
ed to the Romans on their invaſion of this country: We ſhall bnefly 
run over the events, which attended the conqueſt made by that empire, as 
belonging more to Roman than Britiſh ſtory : We ſhall haſten through 
the obſcure and unintereſting period of Saxon annals : And ſhall reſerve 
a more full narration for thoſe times, when truth is both ſo well aſcertain- 
ed and ſo complete as to promiſe- entertainment and inſtruction to 
the reader. 

Arx ancient writers agree in eiprefenting the firſt inhabitants of Bri- 
tain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celtz, who peopled that iſland from the 
neighbouring continent, Their language was the ſame, their manners, 
their government, their ſuperſtition ; varied only by thoſe ſmall differences, 
which time or a communication with*the bordering nations muſt neceſſarily 


introduce. The inhabitants of Gaul, eſpecially in thoſe parts which lie 


contiguous to Italy, had acquired, from a commerce with their ſouthern 


neighbours, ſome refinement in the arts, which gradually diffuſed them- 
ſelves northwards, and ſpread but a very faint light over this iſland: The 
Greek and Roman navigators or merchants (for there were ſcarcely any o- 
ther travellers in thoſe ages) brought back the moſt ſhocking accounts of 
the ferocity of the people, which they magnified as ufual, in order to excite 
the admiration of their countrymen. The ſouth-caſt parts, however, of 
Britain, had already, before the age of Cæfar, made the firſt and moſt re- 
quiſite ſtep towards a civil ſettlement ; and the Britons, by tillage and 
agriculture, had there encreaſed to a great multitude * The other inhahi- 
tants of the iſland till maintained themſelves by paſture : They were 
clothed with ſkins of beaſts : They dwelt in huts, which they reared in the 
foreſts and marſhes, with which the country was covered: They ſhifted 
eaſily their habitation, when actuated either by the hopes of plunder or 
the fear of an enemy ; The convenience of feeding their cattle was even a 


ſufficient motive for removing their ſeats : And as they were ignorant of all 


the refinements of life, their wants and their poſſeſſions were equally 
ſcanty and limited. 

Ta Britons were divided into many ſmall nations or tribes ; and being 
a military people, whoſe ſole property was their arms and their cattle, it 
was impoſhble, after they had acquired a reliſh of liberty, for their princes 


or chieftains to eſtabliſh any defpotic authority over them. Their govern- 


ments, though monarchical, d were free, as well as thoſe of all the Celtic 
nations; and the common people ſeem even to have enjoyed more liberty 
among them ©, than among the nations of Gaul 4, from whom they were 


| deſcended. Each ſlate was divided into factions within itſelf ©: It was 


*©, Ceſar, lib. 4. b Diod. Sie. lib. 44 Mela, lib 3. cap. 6. Strabo, lib. 4. 
© Dion Caſſius, lib. 75. d Czfar, lib 6, © Tacit. Agr. 
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agitated with jealouſy or animoſity againſt the . ſtates: And 
while the arts of peace were yet unknown, wars wers the chief occupa- 
tion, and formed the chief object of ambition, among the people, 

Tur religion of the Britons was one of the moſt, conſiderable parts of 
their government; and the Druids, who were their prieſts, poſſeſſed great 
authority among them. Beſides miniſtering at the altar, and direQing all 
religious duties, they preſided over the education of youth j they enjoyed 
an immunity from wars and taxes; they poſſeſſed both the civil and cri- 
minal juriſdiction; they decided all controverſies among ſtates as well as a- 
mong private perſons, and whoever refuſed to ſubmit to their decree was 
expoſed to the moſt ſevere penalties. The ſentence of excommunication 
was pronounced againſt him: He was forbidden acceſs to the ſacrifices or 
public worſhip : He was debarred all intercourſe with his fellow-oitizens, 
even in the common affairs of life: His company was univerſally ſhunned, ' 
as profane and dangerous: He was refuſed the protection of law f: "And 
death itſelf became to him an acceptable relief from the miſery and infa- 
to which he was expoſed, Thus, the bands of government, which 
were naturally looſe among that rude and turbulent people, were happily 
corroborated by the terrors of their ſuperſtition. | 

No ſpecies of ſuperſtition was ever more terrible than that of the Di 
Beſides the ſevere penalties, which it was in the power of the eeclefialtics | 


to inflict in this world, they inculcated the eternal tranſmigration of fouls z 


and thereby extended their authority as far as the fears of their timorous 
votaries. They practiſed their rites in dark groves or other ſecret receſ- 
ſes 8; and in order to throw a greater myſtery over their religion, they 
communicated their doctrines only to the initiated, and ſtrictly forbad the 
committing them to writing; leſt they ſhould at any time be expoſed to 
the examination of the profane vulgar. Human ſacrifices were practiſed 
among them : 'The ſpoils of war were often devoted to their divinities ; 
and they puniſhed with the ſevereſt tortures whoever dared to ſecrete any 
part of the conſecrated offering : Theſe treaſures they kept in woods and 
foreſts, ſecured by no other guard than the terrors of their religion b; and 
this ſteady conqueſt over human avidity may be regarded as more ſignal 
than their prompting men to the moſt extraordinary and moſt violent efforts. 
No idolatrous worſhip ever attained ſuch an aſcendant over mankind as 
that of the ancient Gauls and Britons; and the Romans, after their con- 
queſt, finding it impoſſible to reconcile thoſe nations to the laws and inſti- 
tutions of their maſters, while it maiutained its authority, were at laſt obli- 
ged to aboliſh it by penal ſtatutes; a violence, Which had, never in any 
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HE Britons had long remained in this rude but independent ſtate, 
when Cæſar, having over-run all Gaul by his victories, firſt caſt his 
eye on their iſland. He was not allured either by its riches or its renown z 
but being ambitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new world, then 
moſtly unknown, he took advantage of a ſhort interval in his Gaulic wars, 
and made an invaſion on Britain. The natives, informed of his intention, 
were ſenſible of the unequal conteſt, and endeavoured to appeaſe him by 


3 5 WS. fs = " r 


ſubmiſſions, which, however, retarded not the execution of his deſign. t 
After ſome reſiſtance he landed as is ſuppoſed, at Deal; and 8 
2 vate having obtained ſeveral advantages over the Britons, and obli- t 
geld them to promiſe hoſtages for their future obedience, he was tl 
conſtrained hy the neceſſity of his affairs, and the approach of winter, to 1 
withdraw his forces into Gaul. The Britons, relieved from the terror of ü 
his arms, neglected the performance of their ſtipulations, and that haughty 
conqueror reſolved next ſummer to chaſtiſe them for this breach of treaty. os 
He landed with z greater force; and though he found a more regular re- * 
fiſtance from the Britons, who had united under Caſſivelaunus, one of ba 
their petty princes ; he diſcomfited them in every action: He advanced l 


into the country; paſſed the Thames in the face of the enemy; took 
and burned the capital of Calfivelaud ; eſtabliſhed his ally Mandubratius at 
in the ſovereignty of the Trinabantes ; and having obliged the inhabitants 


to make him new ſubmiſſions, he again returned with his army into Gaul, to 
and left the authority of the Romans more nominal than real in this ifland. th 


Tus civil wars, which enſued, and which prepared the way for the eſta- 
bliſhment of monarchy in Rome, ſaved the Britons from that yoke which 
was feady to be impoſed upon them. Auguſtus, the ſucceſſor of Ceſar, 
content with the victory obtained over the liberties of his own country, 


was little ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign wars ; and being appre- * 
henſive left the fame unlimited extent of dominion, which had ſubverted th 
the republic, might alſo overwhelm the empire, he recommended to his ac 
ſucceſſors never to enlarge the territories of the Romans. Tiberius, jea- fi 


Jous of the fame, which might be acquired by his generals, made this ad- 
vice of Auguſtus a pretence for his inactivity *. The mad allies of 8* 


Caligula, in which he menaced Britain with an invaſion, ferved only to ex- * 
poſe himſelf and the empire to ridicule: And the Britons had now, dur- * 
ing almoſt a century, enjoyed their liberty unmoleſted; when the Ro- 1595 
mans under the reign of Claudius, began to think ſeriouſly of reducing Ne 
them under their dominion. Without ſecking any more juſtifiable reaſons vs 
of hoſtility than were employed by the late Europeans in ſubjecting the ha 


Africans and Americans, they ſent over an army under the command of Re 
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Plautius, an able general, who gained ſome victories and made a conſi- 


derable progreſs in ſubduing the inhabitants. Claudius himſelf, finding 
matters ſufficiently prepared for his reception, made a journey into Bri- 
tain; and received the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral Britiſh ſtates, the Cantii, 
Atrebates, Regni, and Trinobantes, who inhabited the ſouth-eaſt parts 
of the iſland, and whom their poſſeſſions and cultivated manner of life 
rendered willing to purchaſe peace at the expence of their liberty. The 
other Britons under the command of Caractacus, ſtill maintained an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, and the Romans made little progreſs againſt them; 
till Oſtorius Scapula was ſent over to command their armies. This 
general advanced the Roman conqueſts over the Britons ; pierced into, 
the country of the Silures, a warlike nation, who inhabited the banks of 
the Severac ; defeated Caractacus in a great battle; took him priſoner, 
and ſent him to Rome, where his magnanimous behaviour procured him bet- 


ter treatment than thoſe conquerors uſually beſtowed on captive princes l. 


NoTwiTHSTANDIXNG theſe misfortunes, the Britons were not ſubdued ; 
and this iſland was regarded by the ambitious Romans as a field in which 
military honour might {till be acquired. Under the reign of Nero, Sue- 
tonius Paulinus was inyeſted with the command, and prepared to ſignalize 
his name by victories over thoſe barbarians. Finding that the iſland of 
Mona, now Angleſey, was the chief feat of the Druids, he reſolved to 
attack it, and to ſubje& a place, which was the centre of their ſuperſti- 
tion, and which afforded protection to all their baffled forces. The Bri- 
tons endeavoured to obſtruct his landing on this ſacred iſland, both by 
the force of their arms and the terrors of their religion. The women 
and prieſts were intermingled with the ſoldiers upon the ſhore ; and run- 
ning about with flaming torches in their hands, and toffing their diſhevel- 


Ad hair, they ſtruck greater terror into the aſtoniſhed Romans by their 


howlings, cries, and execrations, than the real danger from the armed for- 
ces bes üble to inſpire. But Suetonins, exhorting his troops to deſpiſe 


the menaces of a ſaperſtition, which they deſpiſed, impelled them to the 


attack, drove the Britons off the field, burned the Druids in the ſame 
fires which they had prepared for their captive enemies, deſtroyed all the 
conſecrated groves and altars; and, having tbus triumphed over the reli. 


gion of the Britons, he thought his future progreſs would be eaſy, in 


reducing the people to ſubjection. But he was diſappointed in his expec- 


tations. The Britons, taking advantage of his abſence, were all in arms; 


and headed by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, who had been treated in the 
moſt ignominious manner by the Roman tribunes, had already attacked 


with ſucceſs ſeveral ſettlements of their inſulting conquerors. Suetonius 


haſtened to the protection of London, which was already a flouriſhing 


Reman colony ; but he found on his arrival, that it would be requiſite fer 
RY: NI 
Tacit. * lib. 12. 
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the general ſafety to abandon that place to the mercileſs fury of the ene- 


en 
my. London was reduced to aſhes ; ſuch of the inhabitants as remained by 
in it, were cruelly maſſacred ; the Romans and all ſtrangers to the num- th 
ber of 70,000, were put to the ſword without diſtinction; and the Britons th 
by rendering the war thus bloody, ſeemed determined to cut off all hopes nu 
of peace or compoſition with the enemy. But this cruelty was revenged bl 
by Suetonius in a great and decifive battle, where 80,000 of the Britons ta 
are ſaid to have periſhed ; and Boadicea herſelf, rather than fall into the de 
hands of the eriraged victor put an end to her own life by poiſon w. Nero th 
ſoon after recalled Suetonius from a government, where by ſuffering and th 
inflicting ſo many ſeverities, he was judged improper for compoſing the Ti 
angry and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. After ſome interval, Cerealis mi 
received the command from Veſpaſian, and by his bravery propagated u by 
the terror of the Roman arms. Julius Frontinus ſucceeded Cerealis both mi 
in authority and reputation: But the general who finally eftabliſhed the pe 
dominion of the Romans in this iſland, was Julius Agricola, who governed 
it in the reigns of Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, and diſtinguiſhed him- me 
ſelf in that ſcene of action. | an 
Tais great commander formed a regular plan for ſubduing Britain we 
and rendering the acquiſition uſeful to the conquerors. He carried his du 
victorious arms northwards, defeated the Britons in eyery encounter, pier- lit 
ced into the inacceſſible foreſts and mountains of Caledonia, reduced every mi 
ſtate to ſubject ion in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and chaſed before ro 
him all the men of fiercer and more intractable ſpirits, who deemed war vil 
and death itſelf leſs intolerable than ſervitude under the victors. He tir 
| even defeated them in a decifive action, which they fought under Galga- elt 
5 cus, their leader and having fixed a chain of garriſons, between the to 
| . friths of Clyde and Forth, he thereby cut off the ruder and more bar- bc 
ren parts of the iſland, and ſecured the Roman province from the incur- tic 
i ſions of the barbarous inhabitants d. 
p Dvrixs theſe military enterpriſes, he neglected not the arts of peace. ac 
+; He introduced laws and civility among the Britons, taught them to deſire th 
if and raiſe all the conveniencies of life, reconciled them to the Roman lan- th 
0 ; - guage and manners, inſtructed them in letters and ſcience, and employed all 
ith every expedient to render thoſe chains, which he had forged, both caſy di 
| 1 and agreeable to them o. The inhabitants having experienced how un- vi 
| 1 equal their own, force was to reſiſt that of the Romans, acquieſced in ti 
| 5 the dominion of their maſters, and were gradually incorporated as a part in 
1 of that mighty empire. ſu 
| 1 | Tuis was the laſt durable conqueſt made by the Romans; and Britain, ro 
| N 1 | | once ſubdued, gave no farther inquietude to the victor. Caledonia alone, de 
j 4 | defended by its barren mountains, and by the contempt which the Romans ta 
| | ;  M"Pacit. Ann. lib, 14. un Tacit. Agr. ® Ibid. 
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entertained for it, ſometimes infeſted the more cultivated parts of the ifland 
by the incurſions of its inhabitants. The better to ſecure the frontiers of 
the empire, Adrian, who viſited this zfland, built a rampart between 
the river Tyne and the Frith of Solway. Lolbus Urbicus, under Antoni- 
nus Pius, erected one in the place where Agricola had formerly efta- 
blimed his garriſons : Severus, who made an expedition into Bri- 
tain, and carried his arms into the moſt northern extremity of it, ad- 


E ROMANS. | * 


ded new fortifications to the wall of Adrian; and during the reigns of all 


the Roman emperors, ſuch a profound tranquillity prevailed in Britain, 
that little mention is made of the affairs of that ifland by any hiſtorian. 
The only incidents which occur, are ſome ſeditions or rebellions of the Ro- 
man legions quartered there, and ſome uſurpations of the imperial dignity 
by the Roman governors. The natives, diſarmed, diſpirited, and ſub- 
miſſive, had loſt all defire, and even idea of their former liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

Bur the period was now come, when that enormous fabric of the Ro- 


man empire, which had diffuſed ſlavery and oppreffion, together with peace 


and civility, over ſo conſiderable a part of the globe, was approaching to- 
wards its final diſſalution. Italy, and the centre of the empire, removed, 
during ſo many ages, from all concern in the wars, had entirely loft the mi- 
litary ſpirit, and were peopled by an enervated race, equally diſpoſed to ſab- 
mit to a foreign yoke, or to the tyranny of their own rulers. The empe- 
rors found themſelves obliged to recruit their legions from the frontier pro- 
vinces, where the genius of war, though languiſhing, was not totally ex- 
tin& ; and theſe mercenary forces, careleſs of laws and civil inftitutions, 
eſtabliſhed a military government, no leſs dangerous to the ſovereign than 
to the people. The farther progreſs of the fame diſorders. introduced the 


bordering barbarians into the ſervice of the Romans ; and thoſe fierce na- 


+. 


tions, having now added diſcipline and ſkill to their native bravery, could 


no longer be reſtrained by the impotent policy of the rs, who were 


accuſtomed to employ one in the deſtruction of the others, Senſible of 
their own force, and allured by the proſpe& of ſo rich a prize, the nor- 


thern barbarians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, affailed at once 
all the frontiers of the Roman empire; and having firft ſatiated their avi- 
dity by plunder, began to think of fixing a ſettlement.in the waſted pro- 
vinces. The more diftant barbarians, who occupied the deſerted habita- 
tions of the former, advanced in their acquiſitions, and preſſed with their 
incumbent weight the Roman ſtate, already unequal to the load which it 
ſuſtained. Inftead of arming the people in their own defence, the empe- 
rors recalled all the diſtant legions, in whom alone they could repoſe coh 


dence ; and collected the whole military force for the defence of the capt- 


tal and centre of the empire. The neceſlity of ſelf. preſervation had ſuper- 
feded the ambition ef power; and the angpnt poin / of honour , never te 
A4 
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contract the limits of the empire could no longer be attended to in this 
deſperate extremity. 
Batraix by its ſituation was removed from the fury of theſe barbarous 


 Incurſions ; and being alſo a remote province, not much valued by the Ro- 


mans, the legions, which defended it, were carried over to the protect ion of 
Italy and Gaul. But that province, though ſecured by the ſea againſt the 
inroads of the greater tribes of barbarians, found enemies on its frontiers, 
who took advantage of its preſent defenceleſs ſituation. The Pi&s and 
Scots, who dwelt in the northern parts, beyond the wall of Antoninus, 
made incurſions upon theirpeaceable and effeminate neighbours; and beſides 
the tempotary depredations which they committed, theſe combined nations 
threatened the whole province with ſubjection, or, what the inhabitants 
more dreaded, with plunder and devaſtation. The Pifts ſeem to have 
been a tribe of the native Britiſh race, who, having been chaced into 
the northern parts by the conqueſts of Agricola, had there intermingled 
with the ancient inhabitants : The Scots were derived from the ſame 
Celtic origin, had firſt been eſtabliſhed in T:ciand, had migrated to 


the north-weſt coaſts of this iſland,” and had long been accuſtomed, as well 


faom their old as their new feats, to infeſt the Roman province by their pi- 
racy and rapine . Theſe tribes, finding their more opulent neighbours ex- 
poſed to invaſion, ſoon broke over the Roman wall, no longer defended by 
the Roman arms ; and though a contemptible enemy in themſelves, met 
with no reſiſtance from the unwarlike inhabitants. The Britons, accuſ- 
tomed to have. recourſe to the emperors for defence as well as government, 
made ſupplications to Rome ; and one legion was ſent over for their pro- 
tection. This force was an over-match for the barbarians, repelled their 
invaſion, routed them in every engagement, and having chaced them into 
their ancient limits, returned in triumph to the defence of the ſouthern 
provinces of the empire'?, Their retreat hrought on a new invaſion of 
the enemy. he Britons made again an application to Rome, and obtain- 
ed again the aſſiſtance of a legion, which proved effectual for their relief; 


But the Romans, reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with theſe 


diſtant expeditions, informed the Britons that they muſt no longer look 
to them for ſuccour, exhorted them to arm in their own defence, and ur- 
.ged, that as they were now.their own maſters, it became them to protect 
by their valour that independence which their ancient lords had conferred 
upon them . That they might leave the iſland with the better grace, the 


- - Romans aſſiſted them in erecting anew the wall of Severus, which was built 


entirely of ſtone, and which the Britons had not at that time artificers 
| enough to repair. And * done this laſt good office to the 


| | * See Note [A] at the end of the Volume. 
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inhabitants, they bid a final adieu to Britain, about the year 448; after 
being maſters of the more conſiderable part of it during the courſe of near 


four centuries, | 
The BRITONS, 


HE abje& Britons regarded this preſent of liberty as fatal to them; 
and wery in no condition to put in practice the prudent counſel gi- 

ven them by the Romans, to arm in their own defence. Unaccuſtomed 
both to the perils of war, and to the cares of civil goverament, they found 
themſelves incapable of forming or executing any meaſures for reſiſting the 
incurſions of the barbarians. Gratian alſo and Conſtantine, two Romans 
who had a little before aſſumed the purple in Britain, had carried over in- 
to the continent the flower of the Britiſh youth ; and having periſhed in 
their unſucceſsful attempts on the imperial throne, had deſpoiled the iſland 
of thoſe, who, in this extremity, were beſt able to defend it. The Pics 
and Scots, finding that the Romans had finally relinquiſhed Britain, now 
regarded the whole as their prey, and attacked the northern wall with re- 
doubled forces. The Britons, already ſubdued by their own fears, found 
the ramparts but a weak defence for them; and deſerting their ſtation, 
left the country entirely open to the inroads of the barbarous enemy. The 
invaders carried devaſtation and ruin along with them ; and exerted to 
the utmoſt their native ferocity, which was not mitigated by the helpleſs 
condition and ſubmiſſive behaviour of the inhabitants. The unhappy 
Britons had a third time recourſe to Rome, which had declared its reſolu- 
tion for ever to abandon them. ZAtius, the patrician, fuſtained; at that 
time, by his valour and magnanimity, the tottering ruins of the empire, and 


revived for a moment among the degenerate Romans, the ſpirit, as well as 


diſcipline of their anceſtors. - The Britiſh ambaſſadors carried to him the 
letter of their countrymen, whigh was inſcribed, The Groans of the Britons. 
The tenor of the epiſtle was ble to its ſuperſeription. The barbarians, 
ſay they, on the one hand, chace us into the ſea ; the ſea, on the A. D. 448 
other, throws ſack upon the barbarians ; and we have only the | 

hard choice l:ft us, of periſhing by the ſword or by the waves*. But Atius, 
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preſſed by the arms of Attila, the moſt terrible enemy that ever aſſailed the : 


empire, had no leiſure to attend to the complaints of allies, whom genero- 
ſity alone could induce him to aſſiſt v. The Britains, thus rejected, were 
reduced to deſpair, deſerted their habitations, abandoned tillage, and y- 
ing for protection to the foreſts and mountains, ſufſered equally from hun- 
ger and from the enemy. The barbarians themſelves began to feel the 
preſſures of famine in a country which they had ravaged z and being har- 
raſſed by the diſperſed Britons, who had not dared to reſiſt them in a 5 
dy, they retreated with their ſpoils into their own country * 


5 Gildas, Bede, lib. r. Ann. Beverl. p. 45. 
Malmeſbury, lib. 1. cap. 1. Ann. Beverl. p. 45. 
® Ann Peverl. p. 45- 


u Chron. Sax. p. 11. Edit, 160. 
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t Gildas, Bede, lib. r. cap: K. 
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Tut Britons, taking advantage of this interval, returned to their uſual 


| occupations ; and the favourable ſeaſons, which ſucceeded, ſeconded their 


induſtry, made them ſoon forget all their paſt miſeries, and reſtored to- 
them great plenty of all the neceſſaries of life. No more can be imagi- 
ned to have been poſſeſſed by a people ſo rude, who had not, without the 
aſſiſtance of the Romans, art of maſonry ſufficient to raiſe a ſtone rampart 
for their own defence : Yet the Monkiſh hiſtorians. *, who treat of thoſe 
events, complain of the luxury of the Britons during this period, and aſ- 
cribe to that vice, not to their cowardice or improvident councils, all their 
ſubſequent calamities. 

Tur Britons, entirely occupied in che enjoyment of the preſent interval 
of peace, made no proviſion for reſiſting the enemy, who, invited by their 
former timid behaviour, ſoon threatened them with a new invation. We 
are not exactly informed what ſpecies of civil government the Romans on 


their departure had left 'among the Britons ; but it appears probable, that 


the great men in the different diſtricts aſſumed a kind of regal, though pre- 
carious authority; and lived in a great meafure independent of each other 
To this diſunion of councils were alfo added the diſputes of theology; and 
the diſciples of Pelagius, who was a native of Britain, having encreaſed to 
great multitude, gave alarm to the clergy, who ſeem to have been more 
intent on ſuppreſsing them, than on oppoſing the public enemy *. Labour- 
ing under theſe domeſtic evils, aud menaced with a foreign invaſion, the 
Britons attended only to the ſuggeſtions of their preſent fears; and follow- 
ing the council gf Vortigern, prince of Dumnonium, who, though ſtained 
with every vice, poſſeſſed the chief authority among them *, they ſent into 
Germany a deputation to invite over the Saxons for their protection and 


aſſiſtance. 


The AN 


F all the barbarous nations, known either in ancient or modern times, 
O the Germans ſeem to have been the moſt diſtinguiſſiſ both by their 
manners and political inftitutions, and to have carried to the higheſt pitch 
the virtues of valour and love of liberty; the only virtues which can have 
place among an uncivilized people, where juſtice and humanity are com- 


| monly neglected. Kingly government, even when eſtabliſhed among the 


Germans, (for it was not univerſal) poſſeſſed a very limited authority ; and 
though the ſovereign was uſually choſen from amongſt the royal family, he 
was directed in every meaſure by the common conſent of the nation, over 
whom he preſided. When any important affairs were tranſacted, all the 


warriors met in arms ; the men of greateſt authority employed perſuaſion 


* Gildas, Bede, lib. f. cap 14. v. Gildas, Uſher. Ant. Brit. p. 248. 347. * Gildas, 
Bede, lb. I. cap. 15. Conſtant, in vita Germ. 2 Gildas, Gul. Malm. p. 8. 
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Cuar. I. THE SAX ON S. 11 
to engage their conſent ; the people expreſſed their approbation by rattling 
their armour, or their difſent by murmurs ; there was no neceſſity for a 
nice ſcrutiny of votes among a multitude, who were uſually carried with a 
ſtrong current to one fide or the other; and the meafure, thus ſuddenly cho- 
ſen by general agreement, was executed with alacrity, and proſecuted with 
vigour. Eyen in war, the princes governed more by example than by aur 
thority: But in peace, the civil union was in a great meaſure diſſolved, 
and the inferior leaders adminiſtered juſtice, after an independent manner, 
each in his particular diſtrict, Theſe were elected by the votes of the peo- 
ple in their great councils ; and though regard was paid to nobility in the 
choice, their perſonal qualities, chiefly their valour, procured them from 
the ſuffrages of their fellow citizens that honourable but dangerous diſtinc- 
tion. The warriors of each tribe attached themſelves to their leader, with 
the molt devoted affection and moſt unſhaken conſtancy. They attended 
him as his ornament in peace, as his defence in war, as his council in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, Their conſtant emulation in military renown diſ- 
ſolved not that inviolable friendſhip which they profeſſed to their chieftain 
and to each other. To die for the honour of their band was their chief 
ambition: To ſurvive its diſgrace, or the death of their leader, was infa- 
mous. They even carried into the field their women and children, who a- 
dopted all the martial ſentiments of the men: And being thus impelled by 
every human motive, they were invincible ; where they were not oppoſed, 
either by the ſimilar manners and inſtitutions of the neighbouring Ger- 
mans, or by the ſuperior diſcipline, arms, and numbers of the Romans d. 

Tus leaders and their military companions were maintained by the labour 
of their ſaves, or by that of the weaker and leſs warlike part of the com- 
munity, whom they defended. The contributions which they levied, 
went not beyond a bare ſubſiſtence ; and the honours acquired by a ſupe- 
rior rank, were the only reward of their ſuperior dangers and fatigues. All 
the refined arts of life were unknown among the Germans : Tillage itſelf 
was almoſt wholly neglected: They even ſeem to have been anxious to pre- 
vent any improvements of that nature; and the leaders, by annually diſ- 
tributing anew all the land among the inhabitants of each village, kept 
them from attaching themſelves to particular poſſeſſions, or making 
ſuch progreſs in agriculture as might divert their attention from military 
expeditions, the chief occupation of the community. 

Taz Saxons had been for ſome time regarded as one of the moſt war- 
like tribes of this fierce people, and had become the terror of the neigh- 
bouring nations d. They had diffuſed themſelves from the northern parts 
of Germany and the Cimbrian Cherfoncſus, and had taken poſſeſſion of all 
theſea-coaſt fromthe mouth of the Rhine to Jutland ; whence they had long 


d Czſar, lib. 6. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. Cf. lb. 6.  Tacit. ibid, 4 Amm. 
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infeſted by their piracies all the eaſtern and ſouthern parts of Britain, and 
northern of Gaul. In order to oppoſe their inroads, the Romans had 
eſtabliſhed an officer, whom they called Count of the Saxon ſhore ; and as 
the naval arts can only flouriſh among a civilized people, they ſeem to 
have been more ſucceſsful in repelling the Saxons than any of the other 
barbarians by whom they were invaded. The diſſolution of the Roman 
power invited them to renew their inroads ; and it was an acceptable cir- 
cumſtance, that the deputies of the Britons appeared among them, and 
prompted them to undertake an enterprize, to which they were of them- 
ſelves ſufficiently inclined f. 

HenGrsT and Horſa two brothers, poſſeſſed great credit among 
the Saxons, and were much celebrated both for their valour and nobility, 
They were reputed, as moſt of the Saxon princes, to be ſprung from 
Woden, who was worſhipped as a god among thoſe nations, and they art 
faid to be his great grandſons 5; a circumſtance which added much to 
their authority, We ſhall not attempt to trace any higher the origin of 
thoſe princes and nations. It is evident what fruitleſs labour it muſt be to 


ſearch in thoſe barbarous and illiterate ages for the annals of a people, when 
their firſt leaders, known in any true hiſtory, were believed by them to be 


the fourth in deſcent from a fabulous deity, or from a man, exalted by ig 
norance into that character. The dark induſtry of antiquaries, led by 
tmaginary analogies of names, or by uncertain traditions, would in vain at. 
tempt to pierce into that deep obſcurity, which covers the remote hiſtory 
of thoſe nations. 

Turns two brothers, obſerving the other provinces of Germany to be 
occupied by a warlike and neceſfſitfious people, and the rich provinces of 
Gaul already conquered or over-ruft by other German tribes, found it eaſy 
to perſuade their countrymen to embrace the ſole enterprize, which pro- 


miſed a favourable opportunity of diſplaying their valour and gratifying 
' their avidity. They embarked their troops in three veſſels, and about the 


year 449 or 450 ®, carried over 1600 men, who landed on the iſle of 
Thanet, and immediately marched to the defence of the Britons againſt 
the northern invaders. The Scots and Pits were unable to reſiſt the 
valour of theſe auxiliaries: and the Britons, applauding their own wil- 
dom in calling over the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to enjoy peace and ſecu- 
rity under the powerful proteCtion of that warlike people. 

Bur Hengiſt and Horſa, perceiving from their eaſy victory over the 
Scots and Picts, with what facility they might ſubdue the Britons them- 
ſelves, who had not been able to reſiſt thoſe feeble invaders, were determined 
to conquer and fight for their own grandeur, not for the defence of theit 


© Amm, Marcel. lib. 27, cap. 7. lib. 28. cap. 7. f Will. Malm, p. 8. 8 Bede, lib l. 
cap. I5. Saxon Chron. p. 13. Nennius, cap 28. * Saxon Chronicle, p. 12, Gul. 
Malm. p. 11. Huntington, lib, 2. p. 309. Ethehrerd. Brompton, p. 728. 
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Cur. I. THE SAX ONS. t3 
degenerate allies.. They ſent intelligence to Saxony of the fertility and 
riches of Britain; and repreſented as certain, the ſubjection of a people, ſo 
long diſuſed to arms, who, being now cut off from the Roman empire, of 
which they had been a province during ſo many ages, had not yet acquired 
any union among themſelves, and were deſtitute of all affection to their new 
liberties, and of all national attachments and regards l. The vices and 


' puſillanimity of Vortigern, the Britiſh leader, were a new ground of hope; 


and the Saxons in Germany following ſuch agreeable proſpects, ſoon rein- 
forced Hengiſt and Horſa with 5000 men, who came over in ſeventeen 
veſſels. The Britons now began to entertain apprehenſions of their allies, 
whoſe numbers they found continually augmenting ; but thought of no 
remedy, except a paſſive ſubmiſſion and connivance. This weak expe- 
dient ſoon failed them. The Saxons ſought a quarrel by complaining 
that their ſubſidies were ill paid, and their proviſions withdrawn * : And 
immediately taking off the maſk, they formed an alliance with the Pits 
and Scots, and proceeded to open hoſtility againſt the Britons. 

Tus Britons, impelled by theſe violent extremities, and rouſed to indigna« 
tion againſt their treacherous auxiliaries, were neceſſitated to take arms; 
and having depoſed Vortigern, who had become odious from his vices, and 
from the bad event of his raſh councils, they put themſelves under the 
command of his Ton, Vortimer, They fought many battles with their 
enemies; and though the victories in theſe actions be diſputed between 
the Britiſh and Saxon annaliſts, the progreſs ſtill made by the Saxons 
proves that the advantage was commonly on their ſide, In one battle, 
however, fought at Eglesford now Ailsford, Horſa, the Saxon general, 
was ſlain 3 and left the ſole command over his countrymen in the hands of 
Hengiſt. This active general, continually reinforced by "freſh numbers 
from Germany, carried devaſtation into the moſt remote corners of Bri- 
tain ; and being chiefly anxious to ſpread the terror of his arms, he ſpared 
neither age, nor ſex, nor condition, wherever he marched with his victori- 
ous forces. The private and public edifices of the Britons were reduced 
to aſhes; The prieſts were ſlaughtered on the altars by thoſe idolatrous 
ravagtrs: The biſhops and nobility ſhared the fate of the vulgar : The 
people flying to the mountains and deſerts, were intercepted and butchered 
in heaps : Some were glad to accept of life and ſervitude under their vie- 
tors; Others, deſerting their native country, took ſhelter in the province 
of Armorica ; where being charitably received by a people of the ſame 
language and manners, they ſettled in great numbers, and — the country 
the name of Brittany l. 


| Chron, Sax. p. 12. Ann Beverl. p. 49. & Bede, lib. x. cap. 15. Neuntus, cap 2 | 
Bede, lib. 1. cap: 13. Uſher, p. 426. Gildas,$ 24. 
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14 HISTORY or ENGLAND Sur. I, Cur 
Tus Britiſh writers aſſign one cauſe, which facilitated the entrance of Tu 
the Saxons into this iſland; the love, with which Vortigern was at firſt Britail 
ſeized for Ravena, the daughter of Hengiſt, and which that artful warrior a Sax 
made uſe of to blind the eyes of the imprudent monarch u. The ſame hif. on the 
torians add, that Vortimer died; and that Vortigern, being reſtored to the territo 
throne, accepted of a banquet from Hengiſt, at Stonehenge; where zoo ſeſſion. 
of his nobility were treacherouſly ſlaughtered, and himſelf detained cap. warlik 
tive a. But theſe ſtories ſeem to have been invented by the Welſh authors, is that 
in order to palliate the weak reſiſtance made at hrſt by their countrymen, obtain 
and to account for the rapid ware and licentious devaſtations of the retard 
Saxons o. numbe 
ArT ER the death of Vortimer, 1 a Briton, though of Roman and la 
deſcent, was inveſted with the command- over his countrymen, and endea- with « 
voured, not without ſucceſs, to unite them in their reſiſtance againſt the by the 
Saxons, Thoſe conteſts increaſed the animoſity between the two na- eſſorts 
tions, and rouſed the military ſpirit of the ancient inhabitants Which had the ſw 
. before been ſupk into a fatal lethargy. Hengiſt, however, notwithſtand. queſts 
ing their oppoſition, ſtill maintained his ground in Britain; and in order minior 
to divide the forces and attention of the natives, he called over a new tribe progre 
of Saxons, under the command of his brother Octa, and of Ebiffa, the ſon anoth« 
of Octa; and he ſettled them in Northumberland. He himſelf remained in Ta 
the ſouthern parts of the iſland and laid the foundation of the kingdom tled, v 
of Kent, comprehending the county of that name, Middleſex, Eſſex, £omm: 
and part of Surry; He fixed his royal ſeat at Canterbury ; where he paſt e. 
governed about forty years, and he died in or near the year 488; ecive t 
leaving his new=acquired dominion to his poſterity. landin 
Tus ſucceſs off Hengiſt excited the avidity of the other northern liberti, 
Germans ; and at different times, and under different leaders, they flocked with ! 
over in multitudes to the invaſion of this iſland. Thete conquerors were in puſ 
chiefly compoſed of three tribes, the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes , aſſiſtan 
who paſſed, all of them, under the common appellation, ſometimes of as wel 
Saxons, ſometimes of Angles; ſpeaking the ſame language, and being under 
governed by the ſame inſtitutions, they were naturally led, from theſe Streng 
cauſes, as well as from their common intereſt, to unite themſelves a- battle 
gainſt the ancient inhabitants. The reſiſtance however, though unequal, * v1 
was {till maintained by the Britons; but became every day more feeble: which 
and their calamities admitted of few intervals, till they were driven into the ot] 
Cornwall and Wales, and received protection from the remote ſituation battle, 
or inacceſſible mountains of thoſe countries. Nazan 
in Nennius. Galfr. lib, 6. cap. 12. u Nennius, cap. 47. Galfr. © 8tillingfleet's TE 
Orig. Britt. p- 324, 325. P Bede, lib. x. cap. 15. Ethelwerd, p. $33, edit. Camden). * Oh 
p. 12. Ann, Beverl. p, 78. The inhabitants of Kent and the He of Wight Wigorr 

were ** Eſſex, Middleſex Surrey, Suſſex, and all the ſouthern counties te » Chro 


Cornwall, were peopled by Saxons: Mercia and other parts of the kingdom were 
inhabited by Angles, 
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Tut firſt Saxon fate, after that of Kent, which was eſtabliſhed in 
Britain, was the kingdom of South-Saxony, In the year 4774, Ella, 
a Saxon' chief, brought over an army from Germany; and landing 
on the ſouthern coaſt, proceeded to take poſſeſſion of the neighbouring 
territory. The Britons, now armed, did not tamely abandon their poſ- 
ſeſſions; nor were they expelled, till defeated in many battles by their 
warlike invaders. The moſt memorable action, mentioned by hiſtorians, 
is that of Mearcredes-Burn * ; where, though the Saxons ſeem to have 
obtained the victory, they ſuffered ſo conſiderable a loſs, as ſomewhat 
retarded the progreſs of their conqueſts. But Alla, reinforced by freſh 
numbers of his countrymen, again took the field againſt the Britons ; 
and laid ſiege to Andred-Ceaſter, which was defended by the garriſon 
with deſperate valour*. The Saxons, enraged by this reſiſtance, and 
by the fatigues and dangers which they had ſuſtained, redoubled their 
eſſorts againſt the place, and when maſters of it, put all their enemies to 
the ſword without diſtinction. This deciſive advantage ſecured the con- * 
queſts of Alla, who aſſumed the name of King, and extended his do- 
minion over Suſſex and a great part of Surrey He was: topped in his 
progreſs to the eaſt by the kingdom of Kent : In that to the weſt by 
another tribe of Saxons, who had taken poſſeſſion of that territory. 

Tusk Saxons, from the ſituation of the country, in which they ſet- 
tled, were called the Weſt-Saxons, and landed in the year 495, under the 


eommand of Cerdie, and of his ſon Kenric*. The Britons were, by 


paſt experience, ſo much on their guard, and ſo well prepared to re- 
ecive the enemy, that they gave battle to Cerdic the very day of his 
landing ; and though vanquiſhed, {till defended, for ſome time, their 
liberties againſt the invaders. None of the orher tribes of Saxons met 
with ſuch vigorous reſiſtance or exerted ſuch valour and perſeverance 
in puſhing” their conqueſts. Cerdic was even obliged to call for the 
aſſiſtance of his countrymen from the kingdoms of Kent and Suſſex, 
as well as from Germany, and he was thence joined by a freſh army 
under the command of Porte, and of his ſons Bleda and Megla *. 
Strengthened by theſe ſuccours, he fought in the year 568 a deſperate 
battle with the Britons, commanded by Nazan-Leod, their leader, who 
was victorious in the beginning of the action, and routed the wing in 
which Cerdic himſelf commanded. But Kenric, who had prevailed in 
the other wing, brought timely aſſiſtance to his father, and reſtored the 
battle, which ended in a complete victory gained by the Saxons . 
Nazan-Leod periſhed, with 5000 of his army: But left the Britons 
more weakened than diſcouraged by his death. The war ſtill continued 


7 Chren, Sax. p. 14. Ann. Beverl. p. 81. Saxon Chron. A. D. 485. Flor. 
Wigorn. Hen. Huntin. lib. 2. * Will. Malm. lib. I. cap. I. p. 12. Chron. Sax. p. 15+ 
Chrom Sax. p. 18. H. Hunting. lib. 2. Echelwerd, lib. 1. Chron Sax. p. 17. 
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Caar. I. 


though the ſucceſs was commonly on the fide of the Saxons, whoſe 
ſhort ſwords and cloſe manner of fighting, gave them great advantage 
over the miſſile weapons of the Britons. Cerdic was not wanting to 
his good fortune ; and in order to extend his conqueſts, be laid ſiege to 
Mount Badon or Baneſdowne near Bath, whither the moſt obſtinate of 
the diſcomfited Britons had retired. The ſouthern Britons in this extre- 
mity applied for aſſiſtance ta Arthur, prince of the Silures, whoſe heroic 
valour now ſuſtained the declining fate of his country *. 
Arthur ſo much celebrated by the ſongs of Thalieſſin, and the other Bri- 
tiſh bards, and whoſe military atchievements have been blended with fo 
niany fables as to'give occaſion for entertaining a doubt of his real ex- 
iſtenee. But poets, though they disfigure the moſt certain hiſtory by 
their fictions, and uſe ſtrange liberties with truth where they are the ſole 
hiſtorians, as among the Britons, have commonly ſome foundation for 
their wildeſt exaggerations. Certain it is, that the ſiege of Badon was raiſed 
by the Britons in the year 520, and the Saxons were, there diſcomfited in 
A great battle 7. This misfortune ſtopped the progreſs of Cerdic ; but was 
not ſufficient to wreſt from him the conqueſts which he had already made. 
He and his ſon, Kenric, who ſucceeded him, eſtabliſhed the kingdom of 
the Weſt-Saxons or of Weſſex, over the counties of, Hants, Dorſet Wilts, 
Berks, and the Iſle of Wight, and left their newacquired dominions to 
their poſterity, Cerdic died in 534, Kenric in 560. 


Wut the Saxons made this progreſs in the ſouth, their countrymen 
were not leſs active in other quarters. In the year 527, a great tribe 
of adventurers, under ſeveral leaders, landed on the eaſt- coaſt of Britain; 
and after fighting many battles, of which hiſtory has preſerved no partici. 


lar account, they eſtabliſhed three new kingdoms in this iſland, Uffa aſ. 
ſumed the title of king of the Eaſt-Angles in 575 ; Crida that of Meren 
in 585 * ; and Erkenwin that of Eaſt Saxony or Eſſex nearly about the 
ſame time: but the yea is uncertain. This latter kingdom was difmem- 
bered from that of Kent, and comprehended Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of 
Hertfordſhire. That ofthe Eaſt-Angles, the counties of Cambridge, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk ; Mercia was extended over all the middle countics, 
from the banks of the Severn, to the frontiers of theſe two kingdoms. 
Tus Saxons, ſoon after the landing of Hengiſt, had been planted in 
Northumberland ; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, and making 


but ſmall progreſs in ſubduing the inhabitants, their affairs were in ſo un- 


ſettled a condition, that none of their princes for a long time aſſumed the 


appellation of king. At laſt, in 547 „ Ida, a Saxon prince of great valour®, 


7 Gildas, Saxon Chron, E. Hunting. lib. 2. 2 Matth. Welt 


* Chron, Sax. p. 19. d Will. Malm. p. 19. 


* Hunting. lib. a. 
Huntingdon, lib. 2. 
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who claimed a deſcent, as did all the other princes of that nation, from 
Woden, brought over a reinforcement from Germany, and enabled the 
Northumbrians to carry on their conqueſts over the Britons. He entire. 
ly ſubdued the county now called Northumberland, the biſhopric of Dur- 


Ella, another Saxon prince, having conquered Lancaſkire, and the greater 
part of Yorkſhire, received the appellation of king of Deiri *. * Theſe two 
kingdoms were united in the perſou of Ethelfrid, grandſon Ada, who mar- 


with ſo ried Acca, the daughter of lla; and expciling her brgthtr Edwin, eſta 

l real ex · bliſhed one of the moſt powerful of the Saxon kingdoms bythe title of Nor- 

8 thumberland. How far his dominions extended into the country now cal- 
e ſo 


led Scotland is uncertain ; but it cannot be doubted, that all the lowlands, 
eſpecially the eaſt-coaſt of that country, were peoplediin a great meaſure from 
Germany ; though the expeditions, made by the ſeveral Saxon adventurers, 


ation for 
vas raiſed 


mfited ia have eſcaped the records of hiſtory. The language ſpoken in thoſe coun- 
but was tries, which is purely Saxon, is a ſtronger proof of this event, than can be 
dy made. oppoſed by the imperfect, or rather fabulous annala, which are obtruded on 
ngdom of us by the Scottiſh hiſtorians. . 
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PHUS was eſtabliſhed, after a violent conteſt of near a hundred and 
fifty years the Heptarchy, or ſeven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain ; and 
the whole ſouthern part of the iſland, except Wales and Cornwal, had total- 
ly changed its inhabitants, language, cultoms, and political inſtitutions. The 


and civil manners, that they had built twenty-eight conſiderable cities within 
their province, beſides a great number of villages and country-ſeats 4 ; But 
the fierce conquerors, by whom they were now ſubdued, threw every thing 
back into ancient barbarity; and thoſe few natives, who were not either 
maſſaered or expelled their habitations, were yeduced to the moſt abject fla- 
very. None of the other northern conquerors, the Franks, Goths, Vandals, 
or Burgundians, though they over-ran the ſouthern provinces of the empire 
like a mighty torrent, made ſuch devaſtations in the conquered territories, 
or were inflamed into ſo violent an animoſity againſt the ancient inhabitants. 
As the Saxons came over at intervals in ſeparate bodies, the Britoris, how- 
ever at firſt unwarlike, were tempted to make reſiſtance ; and hoſtihties 
being thereby prolonged, proved more deſtructive to both parties, eſpecial- 
iy to the vanquiſhed. The firſt invaders from Germany, inſtend of exclu- 
ding other adventurers who muſt ſhare with them the ſpoils of the ancient 
Vor. I. a 
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ham, as well as ſome of the ſouth-eaſt couaties of Scotland; and he aſſumed 
the crown under the title of king of Bernicia, Nearly about the ſame time, 


Britons, under the Roman dominion, had made ſuch advances towards arts 
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Fnhabitants, were obliged to Tolicit freſh ſupplies from their own country; 
and a total extermination of the Britons became the ſole expedient for pro- 


viding a fetthement and ſubſiſtence to the new planters. Hence there have 


been found in hiſtory few conqueſts more ruinous than that of the Saxons ; 


and few revolutions more violent than that which they introduced. 


80 long as the conteſt was maintained with the natives, the ſeveral Sax- 


on prinees preſerved an union of counſcls and intereſts ; but after the Bri- 


tons were ſhut up in the barren countries of Cornwal and Wales, and gave 
no farther diſturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance was in a 


great meaſure diffolved among the princes of the Heptarchy. Though one 


Prince ſeems ſtill to have been allowed, or to have aſſumed, an aſcendas 

ver the whole, his authority, if it ought ever to be deemed regular o 1. 
gal, was extremely limited; and each ſtate acted as if it had been inde- 
pendent, and wholly ſeparate from the reſt. Wars, therefore, and revo- 
lutions and diſſenſions were unavoidable among a turbulent and military 


people; and theſe events, however intricate or confuſed, ought now to 
become the objects of our attention. But, added to the difficulty of chr. 


ryimg on at once the history of ſeven independent kingdoms, there is great 
diſcouragement to a writer, ariſing from the uncertainty, at leaſt barrenneſe, 
of the accounts tranſmitted to us. The monks, who were the only anna- 
liſts during thoſe ages, lived remote from public affairs, conſidered the civil 
tranſactions as entirely ſubordinate to the eccleſiaſtical, and, beſides parta- 
king of the ignorance and barbarity which were then univerſal, were ſtrong- 


ty infected with credulity, with the love of wonder, and with a propenſity 


to impoſture ; vices almoſt inſeparable from their. profeſſion and manner of 


life. The hiſtory of that period abounds in names, but is extremely barren 
of events; or the events are related ſo much without circumſtances and cau- 
ſes, that the moſt profound or moſt eloquent writer muſt-defpair of render- 
ing them either inſtructive or entertaining to the reader. Even the great 
learning and vigorous imagination of Milton ſunk under the weight ; and 


this author ſcruples not to-declare; that the ſcirmiſhes of kites or crows as 
much merited a particular narrative as the confuſed tranſactions and battles 
of the Saxon Heptarchy 4. In order, however, to connect the events in 


ſome tolerable meafure, we ſhall give a ſuccin& acount of the ſucceſhons of 
the more remarkable revolutions in each particular kingdom; beginning 


with that of Kent, which was the firſt eſtabliſhed. 


The Kingdom of K E N T. 


sc us ſucceeded his father, Hengift, in the kingdom of Kent; bi 
ſeems not to have poſſeſſed the military genius of that conqueror, who 


© Milton in Kennet, p. 56, 
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:ountry ; firſt made way for the entrance of the Saxon arms into Britain. All the 
for pro- Saxons, who ſought either the fame of valour, or new eſtabliſhments by 
1ere have arms, flocked to the ſtandard of Ella, king of Suſſex, who was carrying on 


Saxons ; ſucceſsful war agalaſt the Britons, and laying the foundations of a new 


. kingdom. Eſcus was content to poſſeſs in tranquillity the kingdom of 
eral Sax- Kent, which he left in 512, to his fon Octa, in whoſe time the Eaſt-Saxons 
the Bri- eftabliſhed their monarchy, and diſmembered the provinces of Eſſex, and 
and gave Middleſex from that of Kent. His death, after a reign of twenty-two 
was in a years, made room for his ſon Hermenric in 534, who performed nothing 
ough one memorable during a reign of thirty-two years, except affociating with him 
endam o- his ſon Ethelbert in the government, that he might ſecure the ſucceſſion in 
lar off le- his family, and prevent ſuch revolutions as are incident to a turbulent and 
een inde- barbarous monarchy. 
and revo- ETHELBERT revived the reputation of his family, which had languiſhed 
military for ſome generations. The inactivity of his predeceſſors, and the ſituation 
it now to of his country, ſecured from all hoſtility with the Britons, ſeem to have x | 
ry of chr. much enfeebled the warlike genius of the Kentiſh Saxons ; and Ethelbert, | 
e is great in his firſt attempt to aggrandize his country, and diſtinguiſh his own name, 
arrenneſe, was unſucceſsful f. He was twice diſcomfited in battle by Ceaulin, king 
only anna- of Weſſex; and obliged to yield the ſuperiority. in the Heptarchy to that 
| the civil ambitious monarch, who preſerved no moderation in his victory, and by 
des parta- reducing the kingdom of Suffex to ſubjection, excited jealouſy in all the 
re ſtrong- other princes. An aſſociation was formed againſt him; and Ethelbert, 
Yropenſity intruſted with the command of the allies, gave him battle, and obtained a 
manner of deciſive victory s. Ceaulin died ſoon after ; and Ethelbert ſucceeded as 
ely barren well to his aſcendant among the Saxon ſtates, as'to his other ambitious 
s and cau- projects. He reduced all the princes, except the king of Northumberland 
of render- to a ſtrict dependence upon him; ind even eſtabliſhed himſelf by force on 
the great the throne of Mercia, the moſt extenſive of the Saxon kingdoms. Ap- 
ight ; and prehenſive, however, of a dangerous league againſt him, like that by which 
r CYOWS 2s he himſelf had been enabled to overthrow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to 
ind battles reſign the kingdom of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, the ſon of 
e events in Crida, who had firſt founded that monarchy. But governed fill by am- 
celfions of bition more than by juſtice, he gave Webba poſſeſſion of the crown on 
beginning ſuch conditions, as rendered him little better than a OE ons prince under 
his artful benefactor. f 
Bur the moſt memorable event which diſtinguiſhed the reign of this 
great prince was the introduction of the Chriſtian religion among the 
Engliſh Saxons. The ſuperſtition of the Germans, particularly that of 
Kent; bit the Saxons, was of the groffeſt and moſt barbarous kind; and being found- 
ueror, who ok on traditional tales received from their anceſtors, not reduced: to any 
'B2 | 205 
f Chron Saz. p. 27, 1 Hunting. lib. 2. 
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ſyſtem, not ſupported by political inſtitutions like that of the Druids, it 
ſeems to have made little impreſſion on its votaries, and to have eaſily 
reſigned its place to the new doctrine promulgated to them. Woden, 
whom they deemed the anceſtor of all their princes, was regarded as the 
god of war, and, by a natural conſequence, became their ſupreme deity, 
aud the chief object of their religious worſhip. They believed, that if 


account of the other virtues), they ſhauld be admitted after their death into 
bis hall; and repoſing on couches, ſhould ſatiate themſelves with ale from 
the ſkulls of their enemies whom they had lain in battle. Incited by this 
idea of paradiſe, which gratified at once the paſſion of revenge and that 
of intemperance, the ruling .inclinations of barbarians, they deſpiſed the 
dangers of war, and increaſed their native ferocity againſt the vanquiſhed 
by their religious prejudices. We know little of the other theological tenets 
of the \Saxons ; we only learn that they were polytheiſts; that they wor- 

d the ſun and moon; that they adored the god of thunder, under 


- the nme of Thor; that they had images in their temples; that they prac- 


tiſed ſacrifices ; believed firmly in ſpells and inchantments; and admitted 
in general, a ſyſtem of doctrines which they held as ſacred, but which, like 


all other ſyperſtitions, muſt carry the air of the wildaſt extravagance, if 


propounded to thoſe who are not familiarized to it from their earlieſt infancy. 

Taz conſtant hoſtilities which the Saxons maintained againſt the Bri- 
tons, would gaturally indiſpoſe them for receiving the Chriſtian faith, 
when preached to them by ſuch inxeterate enemies; and perhaps the Bri- 
tons, as is objected to them by Gildas and Bede, were not overfond of 
communicating to their .cruel invaders the doctrine of eternal life and 
ſalvation. But as a-civilized people, however ſubdued by arms, ſtill main- 
tain a ſenſible ſuperiority over barbarous and ignorant nations, all the other 
northern conquerors of Europe had been already induced to embrace the 
Chriſtian faith, which they found ,eftabliſhed in the empire; and it was 
impoſſible but the Saxons, informed of this event, muſt have regarded with 
ſome degree of veneration, a doctrine which had acquired the aſcendant“ 
over all their brethren. However limited in their views, they could not 
but have perceived a degree of cultivation in the ſouthern countries be- 
yond what they themſelves poſſeſſed; and it was natural for them to yield 
to that ſuperior knowledge, as well as zeal, by which the inhabitants of 
the Chriſtian kingdoms were even at that time diſtinguiſhed. 

Bur theſe cauſes might long have failed of producing any conſiderable 
effect, had not a favourable incident prepared the means of introducing 
Chriſtianity into Kent. Ethelbert, in his father's lifetime, had married 
Bertha, the only daughter of Caribert, king of Paris d, one of the deſ- 


cendants of Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul ; but before he was admitted 


» G:eg. of Tours, hb, 9. cap. 26. H. Hunting. lib. 2. 
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to this alliance, he was obliged to ſtipulate, rhat the princeſs ſhould enjoy 
the free exerciſe of her religion; a conceſſion not difficult to be obtained 
from the idolatrous Saxons 3; Bertha brought over a French biſhop to 
the court of Canterbury ; and being zealous for the propagation of her 
religion, ſhe had been very aſſiduous in her devotional exercifes, had fup- 
ported the credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, and had em- 
ployed every art of inſinuation and addreſs to reconcile her huſband to her 
religious principles. Her popularity in the court, and her influence over 
Ethelbert, had ſo well paved the way for the reception of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, that Gregory, firnamed the Great, then Roman pontiff, began 
to entertain hopes of effecting a project which he himſelf, before he mount- 
ad the papal throne had once embraced; of converting the Britiſh Saxons. 
Ir happened; that this prelate, at that time in a private ſtation, had 
obſerved in the market-place of Rome, ſome Saxon youth expoſed to ſale, 
whom the Roman merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain, had 
bonght of their mertetiary parents. Struck with the beauty of their fair 
complexions and blooming countenances, Gregory aſked to what country 
they belonged; and being told they were Angles, he replied, that they 
ought' more properly to be denominated angelt: It were a pity that the 
Prince of Darkneſs ſhould” enjoy ſo fair a prey, and that ſo beautiful a 
frontiſpiece ſhould cover a mind deſtitute of internal grace and righteoul- 
neſs; Enquiring farther concerning the name of their province, he was 
informed, that it was Deiri, a diftri& of Northumberland': Deirs! replied 
he, that is good ! They are called to the mercy of Cod from Bis anger, De ira. 
But what is the name of the King of that province? He was told it was 
Ella or Alla: Allluliah, eried he; We nmuft endeavour, that the praiſes of 
God be ſung in their country, Moved by theſe alluſiops, which appeared ta 
him ſo happy, he determined to undertake himſelf a miſſion into Britain; 
and having obtained the Pope's approbation, he prepared for. that perilous 
journey: But his popularity at home was ſo great, that the Romans, un- 
willing to expoſe lim to ſuck dangers, oppoſed his deſign ; and he was 
obliged, for the preſent, to lay aſide all farther thoughts of executing that 
pions” purpoſe . | | 
Tix controverfy between the Pagans and Chriſtians was not entirely 
cooled in that age; and no pontiff, before Gregory, had ever carried to 
greater exceſs an intemperate zeal againſt the former religion. He had 
waged war with all the precious monuments of the ancients, and even 
with their writings; which, as appears from the ſtrain of his own wit, 
well as from the ſtyle of his compoſitions; he had not taſte or genius 
ſufficient to comprehend. Nu to diſtinguiſh hiz pontificate by the 
i Bede, lib; 1. cap. 25, Brompton, p- . 


x Bede, lib. 2. cap. . Spell. Conc. 
p. 91, 


converſion of the. Britzſh Saxons, he pitched on Auguſtine, a Roman 


monk, and ſent him with forty aſſociates to preach the goſpel in this 
iſland. Theſe miſfionariey, terrified with the dangers which might attend 


N their propoſing a new doctrine to fo fierce a people, of whoſe language 


they were ignorant, ſtopped ſome time in France, and ſent back Auguſtine 
to lay the hazards and difficulties before the Pope, and crave his per- 
miſſion to deſiſt from the undertaking. But. Gregory exhorted them te 
perſevere in their purpoſe, adviſed them to chuſe ſome interpreters from 
among the Franks, who ſtill ſpoke the ſame language with the Ssxons ', 
and recommended them to the good offices of queen Brunehaut, who had 
at this time uſurped. the ſovercign power in France. This princeſs, 
though ſtained with every vice of treachery and cruelty, either poſſeſſed 
or pretended great zeal for the cauſe ; and Gregory acknowledged, that 
to her friendly aſſiſtance was, in a great meaſure, owing the ſucceſs of 
that undertaking . ' 

AvGcvsTinE, on his arrival in Kent, in the year 597 ?, found the dan- 
ger much leſs than he had apprehended. Ethelbert, already well-diſ- 
poſed towards the Chriſtian faith, aſſigned him a habitation in the iſle of 
Thanet ; and ſoon after admitted him to a conference. Apprehenſive, 
however, leſt ſpells or enchantments might be employed againſt him by 
prieſts, who brought an unknown worſhip from a diſtant country, he had 
the precaution to receive them in the open air, where he believed the 
force of their magic would be more eaſily diſſipated o. Here Auguſtine, 
by means of his interpreters, delivered to him the tenets of the Chriſtian 


faith, and promiſed him eternal joys above, and a kingdom in heaven 


without end, if he would be perſuaded to receive that ſalutary doctrine. 
« Þ Your words and promiſes,” replied Ethelbert, © are fair; but be- 
& cauſe they are new and uncertain, I cannot entirely yield to them, and 
&« relinquiſh the principles which I and my anceſtors have ſo long main- 
& tained, You are welcome, however to remain Here in peace; and 
« as you have undertaken ſo long a journey, ſolely, as it appears, for 


what you believe to be for our advantage, I will ſupply you with al 


0 neceſſaries, and permit you to deliver your doctrine to my ſubjeQs d. 
AvcusTineE, encouraged by this favourablc reception, and ſeeing now 


a proſpect of ſucceſs, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the goſpel 


to the Kentiſh Saxons. He attracted their attention by the austerity 


of his manners by the ſevere penances to which he ſubjected himſelf, 


*4 


I Bede, lib. x, cap 23. ® Greg. Epiſt. lib. g. epiſt. 56. Spell. Conc. p. 82. u Higden. 


Polychron. lib. 5. Chron. Sax. p. 23. © Bede, lib. 1. cap 25. H. Hunting. lib. 3. 
Brompton, p. 729. Parker Antiq. Brit. Ecel. p. 61 b Bede, lib. 1. cap. 25. Chron. 


W. Thorn. p. 1759. 4 Bede, lib 1. cap. 25. H. Huntirg. libz, Brompton, p. 229 
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by the abſtinence and ſelf-denial which, he practiſed : And haviag excited 
their wonder, by a courſe of life which appeared fo, contrary to natures! 
he procured more ealily their belief of miracles, which it was. pretended;- 
he wrought for their converſion , Influenced by theſe motives, and-hy 
the declared favour of the court, numbers of the Kentiſh men were; bapr:: 
tized ; and the King himſelf was perſuaded to ſubmit to, that. rite fd 
Chriſtianity, His example had great influence with his ſubjeRs,z; hut he 
employed no force to bring them | over, to the new doctrine. Auguſtine. 
thought proper in the commencement of his miſſion, to aſſume thel ap-: 
pearance of the greateſt lenity ; He told, Ethelbert, that the ſervice. of 
Chriſt muſt be entirely voluntary, and that no violence ought ever obe, 
uſed in propagatiag ſo ſalutary a doctrine . » Next bos 
Tus intelligence received of their ſpiritual conqueſts, afforded, great Joys 
to the Romans; who now exulted as much in thoſe peaceful trophies, as 
their anceſtors had ever done in their moſt ſanguinary triumphs, and moſt; 
ſplendid victories. Gregory wrote a letter to Ethelbert, in which, aſter 
informing him that the end of the world was approaching, he exhorted him 
to diſplay his zeal in the converſion of his ſubjects, to exert rigour againſt 
the worſhip of idols, and to build up the good work of. holinefs, hy every + 
expedient of exhortation, terror, blandiſhment, or correction: A dotrine 
more ſuitable to that age, and to the uſual papal maxims, than the tulerat- 
ing principles which Auguſtine had thought it prudent to inculeate. The 
pontiff alſo anſwered fome queſtions, which the miſſionary had put con- 
eerning the government of the new church of Kent. Beſides other que - 
ries, which it is not material here to relate, Augulline aſked, Whether cau- 


fin-germans might be allowed to marry ? Gregory anſwered, that that liber<) 


ty had indeed been formerly granted by the Roman law; but that experi- 
ence had ſhewn, that no iſſue could ever come from ſuch marriages; and 
he therefore prohibited them. Auguſtine aſked, Whether a wweman projnunt 
might be baptized ? Gregory anſwered, that he ſaw no: objection, © How ſoon 


after the birth a child might receive baptiſm #''It was anſwered, Immediately, : 


if neceſſary. How ſoon a huſband might hade commerce with hir avife after her 
delivery? Not till ſhe had given ſuck to her child: a practice to hi 
Gregory exhorts all women. How ſoon a man might. enter the church, ar rb 
cerve the ſacrament, after having had commerce with his wife.? It was replied, 
that, unleſs he had approached her without dere, merely for the ſake of 
Propagating his ſpecies; he was not without. ſin : But in all caſes it was re- 
quiſite for him, before he entered the church, or communicated, to purge 


himſelf by prayer and ablution; and he ought not, even after uſing theſe 


Bede, lib. 1. cap. 26. ibid. cap. 26. H. Hunting. lib. 3. Bede, lib. 
I. cap. 32. Brompton, p. 732. Spell. (Conc, p. 86. "of 
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| phocmutions, to participate immediately of the ſacred duties u. There are 


ſame other queſtions and replieu ſtill more indecent, and more ridiculoys*, 
And, on the whole, it appears that Gregory and his miſſionary, if ſympa. 
thy of manners have any influence, were better calculated, than men of 
more refined underftandings, for making a progreſs 1 with the ignorant and 
barbarous Saxons. 

Tus more to facilitate the reception of Chriftianity, Gregory enjoined 
Auguſtine to remove the idols from the Heathen altars, but not to deſtroy 


the altars themſelves z becauſe the people, he faid, would be allured to fre- 


quent the Chriſtian worſhip, when they found it celebrated in a place which 
they were aceuſtomed to revere. And as the Pagans practiſed ſacrifices, 

and feaſted with the prieſts on their offerings, he alſo exhorted the miſſionary 
to perſuade them, on Chriſtian feſtivals, to kill their cattle in the neigh. 
bourhood of the church, and to indulge themſelves in thoſe cheerful enter- 
tainments tu which they had been habituated *. Theſe pohtical compliances 
ſhew, that notwithſtanding his 1gnorance and prejudices, he was not unac- 
quainted with the arts of governing mankind. Auguſtine was conſecrated 
archbiſhop/ of Canterbury, was endowed' by Gregory with authority overall 
the Britiſh churehes, and received the pall, a badge of eccleſiaſtical bonour, 
from Rome v. Gregory alſo adviſed him not to be too much elated with 
his gift of working miractkes*; and as Auguſtine, proud of the ſneceſs of 
his miſſion; ſeemed to extend his authority over the biſhops of Gaul, the 


Pope informed bim, that they lay entirely without the bounds of his juriſ· 


dictiun x- 
Tun marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and much more his embracing 


Chriſtianity, begat a connexion of his ſubjects. with the French, Italians, 
and other nat ions on the continent, and tended to. reclaim them from that 


| ce and barbarity in which all the Saxons had been hit herto in- 
ignoran 


volved d. Ethelbert alſo enacted , with the conſent of the ſtates of his 
kingdom, a body of lamm, the firſt written laws promulgated by any of 
the northern conquerors ; and his reign was in every reſpect glorious to 
himſelf, and beneficial to his people. He governed the kingdom of Kent 
fifty years; and dying in 616, left the ſuccefſion; to his ſon, Eadbald; This 
prince, ne for his mother-in-law, deſerted for ſome time 


„ ede, d. 1 cap. 27. Spell. Conc. p. 97, 98, 99, Kc. 

* Avguſtive asks, $i mulier merftrns conſuetulfine tin. tur, an excleſuam intrare el licet, aut ſa - 
ce communion facranents. fiercipert ® Gregory anſwers, Sante chm Ayr um in eſ* 
dem deibus percipere not. dehet probiberi. Si autem ex veneratione magna-/ e1 ciher e non pra unit. 
laudands c. Auguſtine asks, Si g iligſanem, gue per ſomnumſolct acciiere, vel corpus Domir 
ni 7 accipere waleat ; vel, ſi ſacerdos fit, ſacra myſleria celebrate Gregory anſwers this 


learned queſtion by many learned diſtinct ions 


x Bede, lib. I, cap. 30. Spell. Conc. p. 89. Greg. Epiſt. lib. 9. epiſt, 71. cu 
Sax. p. 23, 4. H. Hunting. lib. 3. Spell Conc. p. 83. Bede, lib. 1. Greg Epil. 
lib. 9. epiſt 60. Bede, lib. 1.cap. 27, b Will. Malm. p. 10. Wilkins Le. 
ge Sax. P. 13. ö a / | 
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+ Chriſtian faith, which permitted not theſe inceſtuous marriages : His 
whole people immediately returned with him to idolatry. Laurentius, 
he ſucceſſor of Auguſtine found the Chriſtian worſhip wholly” abandoned, 
and was prepared to return to France, in order to eſcape the mortification 
of preaching the goſpel: without fruit to the infidels. Mellitus and Juſtus, 
who had been conſecrated biſhops of London and Rocheſter, had already 
departed the kingdom ©; when Laurentius, before he ſhould entirely aban- 
don his dignity, made one effort to reclaim the king. He appeared be- 
fore that prinee; and throwing off his veſtments, ſhowed his body all torn 
with bruiſes and ſtripes, which he had'received. Eadbald, wondering that 
my man ſhould have dared to treat in that manner any perſon of his rank, 
was told by Laurentius, that he had received this chaſtiſement from St. 
Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, who had appeared to him in a viſion, 
and ſecretly reproving him for his intention to deſert his charge, Had inflic- 
ted on him theſe viſible marks of his diſpleaſure. Whether Eadbald war 
ſtruek with the miracle, or influenced by ſome other motive, he divorced 
hinſelf from his mother-in-law,. and returned to the profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity f; His whole people returned with him. Eadbald reached not the 
fame or authority of his father, and died in 640, after a reign of twenty- 
hve years; leaving two ſons,. Exminfrid and Ercombert. 

Eaconzkar, though the younger ſon, by Emma, a French princeſs, 
found means to. mount the throne; He is celebrated by Bede for two 
exploits, for eſtabliſhing the faſt! of Lent in his. kingdom, and: for utterly 
extirpating idolatry + which, notwithſtanding the prevalence of Chriſtian- 
ity, bad hitherto been tolerated. by the two preceding monarchs. He 
reigaed twenty-four years; and; left the crown to Egbert his fon, who 
reigned. nine years, This prince is revowned for his encouragement of 
learning; but infamous for putting to death his two oouſin- germane, ſons' 
of Exminfrid his uncle. Tho eculeſiaſtical writers praiſe him for his be- 
towing on his ſiſter, Domaona, ſome lands in the Iſle of Thanet, where: 
he founded a monaſtery, S 

Taz bloody precaution of Egbert could: not fix the crown on the head 
of bis ſon Edric, Lothaire, brother of the deceaſed: princet took poſſeſſion: 
cr the kingdom ; andꝭ ĩd order to ſecure the poet in his fumily, ke aſſo- 
"ed. with him, Richard: bis ſon, in the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment. Edrie, the diſpoſſeſſed prince. had recourſe: to Edilwach, king of 
ullexy for afſiſtance-z, and being ſupported. by that prince, fought: a bat- 
le vith his uncle, who, was defeated and: Dain. Richard fled into Ger- 
dung, and: afterwards died in Lucca, a city of Tuſcany. Williams of 
Nalmeſbury- aſeribes Lothaire's/bad: fortune toi two: crimes; his concur-- 
race in the murder of his couſins, and his contempt for reliques 8, 


(Bede, lib. 3. cap. . © Ibid: cap, 6. Chron, Sax, p. 26. Higden, lib. 5. 
p. 739. 5 Will, Malm. p. If. 
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LoTHAIRE reigned eleven years, Edric his ſucceſſor, only two. Upay 
the death of the latter, which happened in 686, Widred his brother, ab. 
But as the ſucceſſion had heen of lite 


ſo much digjointed by reyolutions and uſurpations, faction began to pre, 


tained poſſeſſion of the crown. 


vail among the nobility ; which invited Cedwalla, king of Weſſcx, with 
his brother Mollo, to atack the kingdom. Theſe invaders committed 
great devaſtations-1n Kent ; but the death of Mollo, who was {lain in q 
skirmiſh b, gave a ſhort breathing- time to that kingdom. Widred reſtore 
the affairs of Kent; and after a reign of thirty-two years ', left the crow 
to his poſterity. Fadbert, Ethelbert, and Alric, his deſcendants, / ſuc 
ceſſively mounted the throne. After the death of the laſt, which hay. 
pened in 794, the royal family of Kent was extinguiſhed ; and every 
factious leader who could entertain hopes of aſcending the throne, threy 
the ſtate into confuſion. Egbert, who firſt ſucgeeded, reigned but tus 
years; Cuthred, brother to the King of Mercia, fix years; Baldred, a 
illegitimate branch of the royal family, eighteen : | And after a trouble 
ſome and precarious . reign, he was, in the year 723, expelled by Egben, 
king of Weſſex, who diſſolved the Saxon Heptarchy, and united the ſeve 
ral kingdoms under his dominion, 


The Kingdom 4 NORTHUMBERLAND. 


DELFRID, king of Bernicia, having married Accn, the daughter of 

Ella, king of Deiri, and expelled her infant brother Edwin 
had united all the counties north of Humber into one monarchy, and ac 
quired a great aſcendant in the Heptarchy. He alſo ſpread the terror 
of the Saxon arms to the neighbouring people; and by his victories over 
the Scots and Pics, as well as Welſh, extended on all fides the bounds of 
his dominions. Having laid fiege to Cheſter, the Britons marched oit 
with all their forces to engage him ; and they were attended by a body 
of 1250 monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, who ſtood at a ſmall dit. 
ance from the field of battle, in order to encourage the combatants by 
their preſence and exhortations. Adelfrid enquiring the purpoſe of this 
unuſual appearance, was told, that theſe prieſts had come to pray again 
him: Then are they as much our enemies, ſaid he, as thoſe who intend to fight 
againſt us | And he immediately ſent a detachment, who fell upon then, 
and did ſuch execution, that only fifty eſcaped with their lives u. The 
Chefter was ob. 
liged to ſurrender :- And Adelfrid, purſuing his victory, made him{clf 
maſter of Bangor, and entirely demoliſhed the monaſtery; a building - 
extenſive, that there was a mile's diſtance from one gate of it to another; 


„ Higden lib. 5, i Chron Sax. p. 32. * Will, Malmeſ. lib, cap. f. ＋ 1% 
Brompton, p. 779. 1 Trivet, apud Spell. 2 p-111 . 
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and it contained two thouſand one hundred monks, who are ſaid to have 
been there maintained by their own labour ®, | 
NoTwiTHSTANDING Adelfrid's ſucceſs in war, he lived in inquietude on 


account of young Edwin, whom he had unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of the crown ' 


ef Deiri, This prince, now grown to man's eſtate, wandered from place to 
place, in continual danger from the attempts of Adelfrid ; and received at 
lat, protection in the court of Redwald, king of the Eaſt-Angles ; .where 


his engaging and gallant deportment procured him general eſteem and af- - 


ſcction. Redwald, however, was ſtrongly ſolicited by the king of Northum- 
berland to kill or deliver up his gueſt : Rich preſents were promiſed him if he 
would comply ; and war denounced againſt him in caſe of his refuſal, After 
rejecting ſeveral meſſages of this kind, his generoſity began to yield to the 


motives of intereſt : and he retained the laſt ambaſſador, till he ſhould come 


to a reſolution in a caſe of ſuch importance. Edwin, informed of his 
friend's perplexity, was yet determined at all hazards to remain in Eaſt- 
Anglia ; and thought, that, if the protection of that court failed him, it 
were better to die than prolong a life ſo much expoſed to the proſecutions 
of his powerful rival. This confidence in Redwald's honour and friendſhip, 
with his other acompliſhments, engaged the Queen on his fide ; and ſhe ef- 
ſectually repreſented to her huſband the infamy of delivering up to certain 
deſtruction their royal gueſt, who had fled to them for protection againſt 
his cruel and jealous enemies o Redwald, embracing more generous reſo- 
lutions, thought it ſafeſt to prevent Adelfrid, before that prince was aware 
of his intention, and to attack him while he was yet unprepared for defence. 
He marched ſuddenly with an army into the kingdom of Northumberland, 
and fought a battle with Adelfrid ; in which that monarch was defeated and 
killed, after revenging himſelf by the death of Regner, ſon of Redwald v. 


His own ſons, Eanfrid, Oſwald, and Oſway, yet infants, were carried into 


Scotland; and Edwin obtained poſſeſſion of the crown of Northumberland. 
Ebwix was the greateſt prince of the Heptarchy in that age, and diſtin- 


guiſned himſelf, both by his influence over the kingdoms 9, and by the ſtrict 


execution of juſtice in his own dominions. He reclaimed his ſubjects from 
the licentious life to which they had been accuſtomed ; and it was a common 
ſaying, that during his reign a woman or child might openly carry every 
where a purſe of gold, without any danger of violence or robbery. There 
's 2 remarkable inſtance, tranſmitted to us, of the affection borne him by 
lis ſervants, Cuichelme, king of Weſſex, was his enemy; but finding him- 
{elf unable to maintain open war againſt ſo gallant and powerful a prince, 
he determined to uſe treachery againſt him, and he employed one Eumer 
for that criminal purpoſe. - The aſſaſſin having obtained nnn by 


" Bede, lib. 2. cap. 2. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap 3. W. Malmeſ. lib. f. cap. 3. H. 
Cunting, lid. 3. Bede, P Bede, lib. 2. cap. 12. Brompton, p. 781. 4 Chron. Sax. p. 27. 
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pretending to deliver a meſſage from Cuichelme, drew his dagger, and ruſh. 
ed upon the king. Lilla, an officer of his army, ſeeing his maſter's danger, 
and having no other means of defence, interpoſed with his own body be- 
tween the King and Eumer's dagger, which was puſhed with fuch violence, 
that, after piercing Lilla, it even wounded Edwin: But before the aflaſſi 
could rene w his blow, he was diſpatched by the King's attendants, 

Taz Eaſt-Angles conſpired againſt Redwald their King; and having put 
him to death, they offered their crown to Edwin, of whoſe valour and capa. 
City they had had experience, while he reflde& among them. But Edwin, 
from a ſenſe of gratitude towards his benefactor, obliged them to ſubmit ts 
Earpwold, the ſon of Redwald ; and that prince preſerved his authority, 
though on 4 precarious footing, under the protection of the Northumbrian 
monarch ”. 

Epwin, after his acceſſion to the crowt}, married Ethelburꝑa, the daugb- 
ter of Ethelbert King of Kent. This princeſs, emulating the glory of her 
mother Bertha, who had been” the inſtrument for converting her huſband 
and his people to Chriſtianity, carried Paullinus, a learned biſhop, along with 
her; and'befides ſtipulating a toleration for the exerciſe of her own religion, 
which was readily granted her, ſhe nfed every reaſon to perſuade the King to 
embrace it. Edwin, like a prudent prinre, hefitated'on the propoſal ; but p- 
miſed to examine the foundations of that doctrine; and declared, that if he 
ound them ſatisfaftory, he was willing to be converted . According 
ke held ſeveral conferences with Paullinus; cauvaſſed the arguments pro- 
pounded with the wiſeſt of his counſellors; retired frequently from comps- 
ny, in order to revolve alone that important queſtion; and, after a ſeriou 
and long enquiry, declared in favour of the Chriftian religion u: The peo- 
ple ſoon after imitated his example. Befides the authority and influence 
of the King, they were moved by another ſtriking example. Coifi, the 
high · prieſt, being converted” after a public conference with Paullinus, led 
the way in deſtroying the images, which he had'ſo long worſhipped; and ws 
forward in making this atonement for his paſt dolatry'®, 

Furs able prince periſtied with his fon, Osfrid; in a great battle which be 
fought againſt Penda, king of Mercia, and Cædwalla, king of the Britons", 
That event, which. happened i in the forty- eighth year of Edwin's age and 
ſeventeenth of his reign , divided the monarchy of Northumberland; which 
that prince had united in his perſon; Eanfrid, the ſon of Adelfrid, return 
ed with his brothers, Ofwald and Oſwy, from Scotland, and took poſſe 
gon of Bernicia, his paternal kingdom : Ofric, Edwin's couſin- german, & 


” Gul: Mulmeſ. lib. x. cap. 3. f H. Hunting. Ib. 3. Bede; lib. 2. cap. 9+ 
® Bede, lib. 2. cap. 9. Malmef. lib r. cap. 3. Bede, Mb. 2. cap. 13. Brompton, 
> * Math. Wen. p 114. Chron, 8a x. p. ag. — <7 
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6abliſhed himſelf in Deiri, the inheritance of his family; but to which the 
ſons of Edwin had a preferable title. Eanfrid, the elder ſurviving ſon, fled 
to Penda, by whom he was treacherouſly ſlain. The younger ſon, Vuſofræa, 
with Yi, the grandſon of Edwin, by Osfrid, ſought protection in Kent, 
and not finding themſelves in ſafety there, retired into France to King Da- 
gobert, where they died *, 

Osx1c, King of Deiri, and Eanfrid of Bernicia, returned to Paganiſm ; 
2nd the whole people ſeem to have returned with them; ſince Paullinus, whe 
was the figſt archbiſhop of York, and who had converted them, thought 
proper to reire with Ethelburga the Queen Dowager into Kent. Both 
theſe Northumbrian kings periſhed ſoon after, the firſt in battle againſt Czd- 
walla the Briton ; the ſecond by the treachery of that prince. Oſwald the 
brother of Eanfrid of the race of Bernicia united again the kingdom of. 
Northumberland in the year 634, and reſtored the Chriſtian religion in his 
dominions. He gained a bloody and well-diſputed battle againſt Czdwalla z 
the laſt vigorous effort which the Britons made againſt the Saxons, Oſ- 
wald is much celebrated for his ſanctity and cbarity by the Monkith hiſtori- 
ans; and they pretend, that his reliques wrought miracles, particularly the 
curing of a ſick horſe, which had approached the place of his interment. 

Hz died in battle againſt Penda, king of Mercia, and was ſucceeded 
by his brother Oſwy ; who eſtabliſhed himſelf in the government of the 
whole Northumbrian kingdom, by putting to death Oſwin, the ſon of 
Oſrie, the laſt king of the race of Deiri. His ſon Egfrid ſucceeded him; 
who periſhing in battle againſt the Picts, without leaving any children, 
becaufe Adelthrid, his wife, refuſed to violate her vow of chaſtity, Alfred, 
his natural brother, acquired poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which he governed 
for nineteen years; and he left it to Oſred, his ſon, a boy of eight years 
of age. This prince after a reign of eleven years, was murdered by Ken- 
red his kinſman, who, after enjoying the crown only a year, periſhed by a 
like fate. Oſric, and after him Celwulph the ſon of Kenred, next mount - 
ed the throne, which the latter relinquiſhed in the year 738, in favour of 
Tadbert his coufin- „who imitating his predecefſor, abdicated the 
crown, and retired into a monaſtery, Offwolf, ſon of Eadbert, was ſlain 
in a ſedition, a year after his acceſſion to the crown; and Mollo, who was 
not of the royal family, ſeized the crown. He periſhed by the treachery 
of Ailerd, a prince of the blood; and Ailerd, having ſucceeded in his 
deſign upon the throne, was ſoon after expelled by his ſubjects. Ethelred, 
dis ſucceffor, the ſon of Mollo, underwent a like fate. Celwold, the next 
king, the brother of Ailred, was depoſed and flain by the people, and his 
place was filled by Ofred, his nephew, who, after a ſhort reign of a year, 
nade way for Ethelbert, another ſon of Mollo, whoſe death was equally 


2 Bede, lid, 2 cap. 20. Bede, lib. 3. cap. 9- 
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tragical with that of almoſt all his predeceſſors. After Ethelbert's death 


an univerſal anarchy prevailed in Northumberland; and the people haz. 


ing, by ſo many fatal revolutions, loſt all attachment to their government 
and princes, were well prepared for ſubjection to a foreign yoke ; which 


Egbert, king of Weſſex, finally impoſed upon them. 
The Kingdom of EAST-ANGLIA. 


T hiſtory of this kingdom contains nothing memorable, except 
the converſion of Earpwold the fourth king, and great-grandſon of 
Uffa the founder of the monarchy. The authority of Edwin, king d 
Northumberland, on whom that prince entirely depended, engaged him t9 
take this ſtep > But ſoon after, his wife, who was an idolatreſs, brought 
him back to her religion; and he was unable to reſiſt thoſe allurement 
which had ſeduced the wiſeſt of mankind. After his death which wa 
violent, like that of moſt of the Saxon princes that did not early recti 
into monaſteries, Sigebert, his ſucceſſor, and half-brother, who had been 
educated in France, reſtored Chriſtianity, and introduced learning amony 
the Eaſt-Angles. Some pretend that he founded the univerfity of Cam. 
bridge, or rather ſome ſchools in that place. It is almoſt impoſſible, and 
quite needleſs, to be more particular in relating the tranſactions of the 
Eaſt-Angles. What inſtruction or entertainment can it give the reader, 
to hear a long bead-roll of barbarous names, Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, 
Ethelwald, Aldulf, Elfwald, Beorne, Ethelred, Ethelbert, who ſucceſlive 
murdered, expelled, or inherited from each other, and obſcurely filled the 
throne of that kingdom. Ethelbert, the laſt of theſe princes was treach- 
- erouſly murdered by Offa, king of Mercia, in the year 792, and his flate 
was thenceforth united with that of Offa, as we ſhall relate preſently. 


The Kingdom of MERCIA. | 


ERCIA, the largeſt; if not the moſt powerful kingdom of the 
Heptrachy, comprehended all the middle counties of England; 
and as its frontiers extended to thoſe of all the-other ſix kingdoms, as wel 
as to Wales, it received its name from that circumſtance. Wibba the 


ſon of Crida, the founder of the monarchy. being placed on the thront 


by Ethelbert king of Kent, governed his paternal dominions by a pre 
earious authority; and after his death, Ceorl his kinſman was, by the in. 
tereſt of the Kentiſh monarch, preferred to his ſon Penda, whoſe tur 
bulent character appeared dangerous to that prince. Penda was thus lift 
years of age before he mounted the throne ; and his temerity and reſlleb 
diſpoſition were found no wiſe abated by time, experience, or rellectio 
He engaged in continual hoſtilities againſt all the neighbouring ſtates; 
and, by his injuſtice and violence, rendered himfelf equally odious to bis 
ewn ſubjects and to ſtrangers. Sigebert, Egric, and Annas, three king 
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Car. I. THE HEPTARC HV. $1 
of Eaft-Anglia, periſhed ſucceſſively in battle agaiuſt him; as did alſo 
Edwin and Oſwald, the two greateſt princes that had reigned over North- 
amberland. At laſt Oſwy, brother to Oſwald, having defeated and lain 
him in a deciſive battle, freed the world from this ſanguinary tyrant. Peada, 
his ſon, mounted the throne of Mercia in 655, and lived under the pro- 
tection of Oſwy, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. This princeſs was edu- 
cated in the Chriſtian faith, and ſhe employed her influence with ſucceſs, 
in converting her huſband and his ſubjects to that religion. Thus the 
fiir ſex have had the merit of introducing the Chriſtian doctrine into all 
the moſt confiderable kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy. Peada died 
violent death b. His ſon Wolfhere ſucceeded to the government ; 
and after having reduced to dependence the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaft- 
Anglia, he left the crown to his brother Ethelred, who, though a lover of 
peace, ſhowed himſelf not unfit for military enterprizes. Beſides making a 
ſucceſsful expedition into Kent, he repulſed Egfrid, king of Northumber- 
nd, who had invaded his dominions ; and he flew in battle Elfwin, the bro- | 
ther of that prince. Deſirous, however, of compoſing all animoſities with 
£ofrid, he paid him a ſum of money as a compenſation for the loſs of his 
brother. After a proſperous reign of thirty years, he reſigned the crown to 
Kenred ſon of Wolfhere, and retired into the monaſtery of Bardney e. 


| Kenred returned the preſent of the crown to Ceolred, the ſon of Ethel- 


ted; and making a pilgrimage to Rome, paſſed his life there in penance 
and devotion. The place of Ceolred was ſupplied by Ethelbald, great- 
grand nephew to Penda, by Alwy, his brother; and this prince, being 
ſlain in a mutiny, was ſucceeded by Offa, who was a degree more remote 
from Penda, by Eawa, another brother. 

This prince, who mounted the throne in 755%, had ſome great qualities, 
and was ſucceſsful in his warlike enterprizes againſt Lothaire, king of Keat, 
and Kenwulph, king of Weſſex. He defeated the former in a bloody bat- 
tle at Otford upon the Darent, and reduced his kingdom to a ſtate of de- 
pendence ; he gained a victory over the latter at Brenſington in Oxford- 
ſhire ; and conquering that county, together with that of Glouceſter, an- 
nexed both to his dominions. But all theſe ſucceſſes were ſtained by his 
treacherous murder of Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt Angles, and his violent 
ſeizing of that kingdom. This young prince, who is ſaid to have poſſeſſed 
great merit, had paid his addreſſes to Elfrida, the daughter of Offa, and 
was invited with all his retinue to Hereford, in order to ſolemnize the nup- 
trals, Amidſt the joy and feſttvity of theſe entertainments, he was ſeized 
by Offa, and ſecretly beheaded : And though Elfrida who abhorred her 


) Hugh Candidus, p. 4. fays, that he was treacheroully murdered by his queen, by whoſe 
ferſuation he had embraced Chriſtianity ; but this account of the matter is found in 


that hiſtorian alone. | 
© Bede, lib. 5, 4 Chrcn Sax. p.39. 
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father's treachery, had time to give warning to the Eaſt-Anglian nohil 
ty, who eſcaped into their own country, Offa having extinguiſhed the roh. 
al family, ſucceeded in bis deſign of ſubduing that kingdom. The per 
fidious prince, defirous of re-eſtabliſhing his character in the world, any 
perhaps of appeaſing the remorſes of his own conſcience, paid great cout 
to the clergy, and practiſed all the monkiſh devotion ſo much eſteemed i 
that ignorant and ſuperſtitious age. He gave the tenth of his goods u 
the church f; beſtowed rich donations on the cathedral of Hereford ; ani 
even made a pilgrimage to Rome, where his great power and riches coul 
not fail of procuring him a papal abſolution. The better to ingratiat 
himſelf with the ſovereign pontiff, he engaged to pay him a yearly dons 
tion for the ſupport of an Engliſh college at Rome #, and in order ta raiſe 
the ſum, he impoſed a tax of a penny on each houſe poſſeſſed of thiry 
pence a year, This impoſition, being afterwards levied on all England 
was commonly denaminated Peter's pence *® ; and though conferred at ff 
as a gift, was afterwards claimed as a tridute by the Roman pontiff. Car 
rying his hypocriſy ſtill farther, Offa, feigning to be directed by a vil 
from heaven, diſcovered at Verulam the reliques of St. Alban, the mar 
tyr, and endowed a magnificent monaſtery in that place l. Moved by al 
theſe acts of piety, Malmeſbury, one of the beſt of the old Engliſh hiſt. 
rians, declares himſelf at a loſs to determine k whether the merits or crimes 
of this prince preponderated. Offa died, after a reign of thirty-pine years 
in 794 

Tuis prince was become ſo conſiderable in the Heptarchy, that the en- 
peror Charlemagne entered into an alliance and friendſhip with him; 1 


circumſtance which did honour to Offa; as diſtant princes at that tim: 


had uſually little communication with ,cach other. That emperor being 
great lover of learning and learned men, in an age very barren of that a- 
nament, Offa at his deſire, ſent him over Alcuin, a clergyman much ce 
lebrated for his knowledge, who received great honours from Charlemagne 
and even became his preceptor in the ſciences, . The chief reaſon why he 
had at firſt deſired the company of Alcuin, was, that he might oppoſe bs 
learning to the hereſy of Felix, biſhop of Urgil in Catalonia ; who main- 


tained, that Jeſus Chrift, conſidered in his human nature, could, mort 


properly, be denominated the adoptive, than the natural ſon of God". 
This hereſy was condemned in the counſel of Francfort, held in 794, 10 
conliſting of zoo biſhops. Such were the queſtions which were agitated 
in that age, and which employed the attention not only of cloiſtered ſcho- 
lars, but of the wiſeſt and greateſt princes . 


© Brompton, p. 750, 751, 752. 

r Spell. Conc. p. 230. 310. 312. 
Malmeſ. lib. x, cap. 4. 
cent. 8. chap. 4. 


" Offa, in order to protect his country from Wales, drew a rampart or ditch of a bur 


Spell. Conc, p. 308. Brompton, p. 716 
u Higden, Ib. 5. i Lagu'ph. p. 3 
k Lib. I. cap. 4- | Chrcn. Sax. p. bs: n Pypis, 
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(44e. I. THE HEPTARCHY. 
Egraith ſucceeded to his father, Offa, but ſurvived him only five 
months o; when he made way for Kenulph, a deſcendant of the royal fa- 
mily, This prince waged war againſt Kent ; and taking Egbert, the king, 
priſoner, he cut off his hands, and put out his eyes ; leaving Cuthred, his 
own brother, in poſſeſſion of the crown of that kingdom. Kenulph was 
killed in an inſurrection of the Eaſt-Anglians, whoſe crown his predeceſ- 
for, Offa had uſurped. He left his ſon, Kenelm, a minor; who was Mur- 
dercd the ſame year by his ſiſter, Quendrade, who had entertained the am- 
bitious views of aſſuming the government D. But ſhe was ſupplanted by 
her uncle, Ceolulf; who, two years after, was dethroned by Beornulf, 
The reign of this uſurper, who was not of the royal family, was ſhort and 
unfortunate : He was defeated by the Weſt-Saxons, and killed by his 
own ſubjects, the Eaſt-Angles d. Ludican, his ſucceſſor, underwent the 
ſame fate -; and Wiglaff, who mounted this unſtable throne, and found e 
very thing in the utmoſt confuſion, could not withſtand the fortune of 
Egbert, who united all the Saxon kingdoms into one great monarchy, 


Tus Kix cbou or E S8 E X. 


_ kingdom made no great figure in the Heptarchy : and the 
hiſtory of it is very imperfect. Sleda ſuccecded to his father, Erk- 
nwin, the founder of the monarchy ; and made way for his ſon, Sebert, 
who being nephew to Ethelbert, king of Kent, was perſuaded by that 
prince to embrace the Chriſtian faith. His ſons and conjunct ſucceſ- 
ſors, Sexted and Seward, relapſed into idolatry, and were ſoon after ſlain 
in a battle againſt the Weſt-Saxons. 'To ſhew the rude manner of living 
in that age, Bede tells us *, that theſe two kings expreſſed great deſire to "þ| 
eat the white bread, diſtributed by Mellitus, the biſhop, at the commu- | 
mon u. But on his refuſing them, unleſs they would ſubmit to be bapti- 
red, they expelled him their dominions. The names of the other princes, 
who reigned ſueceſſively in Eſſex, are Sigebert the little, Sigebert the 
good, who reſtored Chriſtianity, Swithelm, Sigheri, Offa. This laſt prince 
having made a, vow of chaſtity, notwithſtanding his marriage with Keneſ⸗ 
witha, a Mercian princeſs, daughter to Penda, went in pilgrimage to Rome, 
and ſhut himſelf up during the reſt of his life in a cloiſter. Selred, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, reigned thirty-eight years; and was the laft of the royal line: The 
failure of which threw the 7 into great confuſion, and reduced it to 
dependence under Mercia v. Switherd firſt acquired the crown, by the 
conceſſion of the Mercian ade; and his death made way for Sigeric, 


ired miles in length fron / Buſiawerke in Fliut · Aire to the South ſea near Briſtol. See 
Vale Deſc criftion of Wales. 
— lagulph, p. G. P Ingulph, p. 7. Bro · upton, p. 776. 
Ann Beverl. P- 87. * Chron. Sax. P. 24- t Lib. 2. 
Brompton, r. 738. 743. Bede * Malmef. lib, 1. cap. 6. 


q loguiph. . 
4 H. Huuting, lb. 3. 
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who ended his life in a pilgrimage to Rome. His ſucceſſor, Sigered, u. 
able to defend his kingdom, ſubmitted to the victorious arms of Egbert, 


Tart KinGDom Os SUSSEX. 


Cay; f 


PHE hiſtory of this kingdom, the ſmalleſt in the Heptarchy, is {il 
more imperfect than that of Eſſex. Alla, the founder of the me 
narchy, left the crown to his ſon, Ciſſa, who is chiefly remarkable for hi 
long reign of ſeventy-ſix years. During his time, the South Saxons fel 
almoſt into a total dependence on the kingdom of Weſſex ; and we ſcarce 
ly know the names of the princes, who were poſſeſſed of this titular ſows 
reignty. Adelwalch, the laſt of them, was ſubdued in battle by Ceadwil. 
la, king of Weſſex, and was lain in the action; leaving two infant ſony 
who, falling into the hand of the conqueror, were murdered by him. The 
abbot of Redford oppoſed the order for this execution; but could onh 
prevail on Ceadwalla, to ſuſpend it, till they ſhould be baptized. Ber. 
thun and Andhun, two noblemen of character, reſiſted ſorne time the vis 
lence of the Weſt-Saxons ; but their oppoſition ſerved only to prolong the 
miſeries of their country; and the ſubduing of this kingdom, was the fit 
ſtep which the Weſt-Saxons made towards acquiring the fole monarchy d 
England. | 


Tur Kinchom or WESSEX, - 


T HE kingdom of Weſſex, which finally ſwallowed up all the other 
Saxon ſtates, met with great reſiſtance on its firſt eſtabliſhment 
And the Britons, who were now (pured to arms, yielded not tamely thei 
poſſeſſions to thoſe invaders. Cerdic, the founder of the monarchy, and 
his ſon Kenric, fought many ſueceſsful, and ſome unſucceſsful battles 
againſt the natives; and the martial ſpirit common to all the Saxon 
was, by means of theſe hoſtilities, carried to the greateſt height amony 
this tribe. Ceaulin, who was the ſon and ſucceſſor of Kenric, and uh 
began his reign in 560, was ſtill more ambitious and enterprizing than h. 
predeceſſors ; and, by waging continual war againſt the Britons, he ad 
ed a great part of the counties of Devon and Somerſet to his other d- 
minions. Carried along by the tide of ſucceſs, he invaded the otht 
Saxon ſtates in his neighbourhood, and becoming terrible to all, he p. 
voked a general confederacy againſt him. This alliance proved ſucceſsful 
under the conduct of Ethelbert, King of Kent; and Ceaulin, who had 
loſt the aſſections of his own ſubjects by his violent difpoſition, and hut 
now fallen into contempt from his misfortunes, was expelled the thront 
and died in exile and miſery. Cuichelme, and Cuthwin, his ſons, gov" 
ed jointly the kingdom, till the expulſion. of the latter in 591, and 
the death of the former in 593, made way for Cealric, to whom ſuc- 
eccded Ceobald in 593, by whoſe death, which happened in 9 
* Brompton. p. #009, Y Chron. Sax. p. 22. 
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Kynegila inherited the crown. This prince embraced Chriſtianity”, 
through the perſuaſion of Oſwald, king of Northumberland, who had 
married his daughter, and who had attained a great aſcendant in the Hep- 
tarchy. Kenwalch next ſucceeded to the monarchy, and dying m 672, 
left the ſucceſſion fo much diſputed, that Sexburga, his widow, a woman 
of ſpirit *, kept poſſeſſion of the government till her death, which happen- 
ed two years after. Eſcwin then peaceably acquired the crown; and, 
after a ſhort reign of two years, made way for Kentwin, who governed 
nine years. Ceodwalla, his ſucceſſor, mounted not the throne without 
oppoſition ; but proved a great prince, according to the ideas of thoſe 
times ; that is, he was enterprizing, warlike, and ſucceſsful He entire- 
ly ſubdued the kingdom of Suffex, and annexed it to his own dominions. 
He made inroads into Kent ; but met with reſiſtance from Widred, the 
king, who proved ſucceſsful againſt Mollo, brother to Ceodwalla, and 
few him in a skirmiſh. Ceodwalla at laſt, tired with wars and bloodſhed, 
was ſeized with a fit of devotion ; beſtowed ſeveral endowments on the 
church; and made a pilgrimage to Rome, where he received baptifm, 
and died in 689. Ina, his ſucceſſor, inherited the military virtues of 
Ceodwalla, grid added to them the more valuable ones of juſtice, policy, 
and prudence. He made war upon the Britons in Somerfet ; and having 
bnally ſubdued that province, he treated the vanquiſhed with a humanity 
hitherto unknown to the Saxon conquerors. He allowed the proprietors 
to retain poſſeſſion of their lands, encouraged marriages and alliances be- 
tween them and his ancient ſubjects, ant! gave them the privilege of being 
governed by the ſame laws. Theſe laws he augmented and aſcertained ; 
and thepgh he was diſturbed by ſome inſurrections at home, his long 
reign of thirty-ſeven years may be regarded as one of the moſt glorious 
and moſt proſperous of the Heptarchy, In the decline of his age he made 
a pilgrimage to Rome; and after his return, ſhut” himſelf up in a cloiſter, 
where he died. | 

Taovon the kings of Weſſex had always been princes of the blood, de- 
ſeended from Cerdic, the founder of the monarchy, the order of ſucceſſion 
Mad been far from exact; and a more remote prince had often found means 
o mount the throne, in preference to one deſcended from a nearer branch 
"f the royal family. Ina, therefore, having no children of his own, and 
hing much under the influence of Ethelburga, his queen, leſt by will 
the ſucceſſion to Adelard, her brother, who was his remote kinſman; But 
tas deſtination did not take place without ſome difficulty. Ofwald, a 
prince more nearly allied to the crown, took arms againſt Adelard ; bt 
be being ſuppreſſed, and dying ſoon after, the title of. Adelard was not 
ay farther diſputed'; and in the year 741, he was ſurceeded by his cou- 


es 
Ar » lib. 5. Onton. Sax p 15 Ann. Beveil. p. 94+ Bede, WL 12. Chrog, 
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Cudred. The reign of this prince wes diſtiaguiſhed by a great vin, 
which he obtained, by means of Edelhun, his general, over Ethelbald, 
king of Mercia. His death made way for Sigebert, his kinſman, why 
governed ſo ill, that his people roſe in an inſurrection, and dethroned hin, 
crowning Cenulph in his ſtead. The exiled prince found a refuge vit 
duke Cumbran, governor of Hampſhire ; who, that he might add new cb. 
ligations to Sigebert, gave him many ſalutary counſels for his future con. 
duct, accompanied with ſome reprehenſions for the paſt. But theſe were 
ſo much reſented by the ungrateful prince, that he confpired againſt the 
life of his protector, and treacherouſly murdered him. After this infamoy 
action, he was forſaken by all the world; and ſkulking about in the will 
and foreſts, was at laſt diſcovered by a ſervant of Cumbrin's, who inſtanth 
took revenge upon him for the murder of his maſter d. 

Cenuien, who had obtained the crown on the expulſion of Sigeber, 
was fortunate in many expeditions againſt the Britons of Cornwall; bu 
afterwards loſt ſome reputation by his ill ſucceſs againſt Offa, king ct 
Mercia e. Kynehard alſo, brother to the depoſed Sigebert, gave hin 
diſturbance #5 and though expelled the kingdom, he hovered on the fro. 
tiers, and watched an opportunity for attacking his rival. The king had u 
intrigue with a young woman, who lived at Merton in, Surrey, whithe 
having ſecretly retired, he was on a ſudden invironed, in the night-ting 

by Kynehard and his followers, and after making a vigorous reſiſtance 
was murdered, with all his attendants. The nobility and people of the 
neighbourhood, riſing next day in arms, took revenge on Kynehard for 
the laughter of their king, and put every one to the {word who had ben 
engaged in that criminal enterprize. This event happened in 

BriTHR1C next obtained poſſeſſion of the government, Py 
deſcended from the royal family ; but he enjoyed not that dignity without 
inquietude. Eoppa, nephew to king Ina, by his brother Ingild, who did 
before that prince, had begot Eata, father to Alehmond, from when 
ſprung Egbert, a young man of the moſt promiſing hopes, who gat 
great jealouſy to Brithric, the reigning prince, both becauſe he feemed by 
his birth better intitled to the crown, and becauſe he had acquired, to a 
eminent degree, the affections of the people. Egbert, ſerfible of his da 
ger from the ſuſpicions of Brithric, ſe&retly withdrew into France“; when 
he was well received by Charlemagne. By living in the ceurt, and fer 
ving in the armies of that prince, the moſt able and moſt generous that bac 
appeared in Europe during ſeveral ages, be acquired thoſe accompli- 
ments, which afterwards enabled lim to make ſuch a ſhining figure © 
the throne. And familiarizing hiraſelfto the manner of the French, w% 
8 Malmeſbury obſerves f, were eminent both for valour and civility * 


© W, Ma'meſ. lib, 1. cap-b 
f Lib. 2. cap. 11. 


d Higden, lit, 5, W. M-Inef. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
Chron: Sax, p. 16. © Hunting. lib. 4. 
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Love all the weſtern nations, he learned to poliſh the rudeneſs and barbarity 
of the Saxon character: His carly misfortunes thus proved of ſingular 
adra tage to him. 

Ir was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of Abe his natural. 
and acquired talents, Brithric, King of Weſſex, had married Eadburga, 
natural daughter of Oifa, king of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally 
infamous for cruelty and for incontinence. Having great influence over 
her huſband, the often inſtigated him to deſtroy ſuch of the nobility as 
were obnoxious to her; and where this expedient failed, ſhe ſcrupled not 
being herſelf acti ve in traiterous attempts againſt them. She had mixed 
a cup of poiſon for a young nobleman, who had acquired her huſband's 
friendſhip, and had on that account become the object of her jealouſy : 
But, unfortunately, the king drank of the fatal cup along with his favour- 
ite, and ſoon after expired . This tragical incident, joined to her other 
crimes, rendered Eadburga ſo odious, that ſhe was obliged to fly into 
France; whence Egbert was at the ſame time recalled by the nobility, in 
order to aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, He attained that dignity 
the laſt year of the eight century. 

In the kingdoms of the · Heptarchy, an exact rule of ſucceſſion was 
either unknown or not ſtrictly obſerved ; and thence the reigning prince 
was continually agitated with jealouſy againſt all the princes of the blood, 
whom he fill conſidered as rivals, and whoſe death alone could give him 
entire ſecurity in his poſſeſſion of the throne. From this fatal cauſe, to- 
gether with the admiration of the monaſtic life, and the opinion of merit, 
attending the preſervation of chaſtity even in a married ſtate, the royal 
tamilies had been entirely extinguiſhed in all the kingdoms except that 
of Weſſex ; and the emulations, ſuſpicions, and conſpiracies, which had 
formerly been confined to the princes of the blood alone, were now dif- 
fuſed among all the nobility in the ſeveral Saxon ſtates. Egbert was 
the ſole deſcendant of thoſe firſt conquerors who ſubdued Britain, and 
who enhanced their authority by claiming a pedigree from Woden, the 
ſupreme divinity of their” anceſtors. But that prince, though invited by: 
this favourable circumſtance to make attempts on the neighbouring 
Saxons, gave them for ſome time no diſturbance, and rather choſe to turn 
lis arms againſt the Britons in Cornwall, whom he defeated in ſeveral 
battles i, He was recalled from the conqueſt of that country by an inva- 
hon made upon his dominions by Bernulf, king of Mercia. 

Tur Mercians, before the acceſſion of Egbert, had very nearly attain-. 
ed the abſolute ſovereignty in the Heptarchy: They had reduced the 
Eaſt-Angles under ſubjection, and cſtabliſhed tributary princes in the 
kingdoms of Kent and Eſſex · Northumberland was involved in anar cby; 
| C3 

t Higden, lib. 5. M. Weſt. p 152. Aſſcr. in vita Alfredi, p. 3. ex eit. Camdevi, 
Chron. Sax. A D. 300. Brompton, p. 801. 1 Chron. Sax. p. 67. 
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and no ſtate of any conſequence remained but that of Weſſex, which, 
much inferior in extent to Mercia, was ſupported ſolely by the great 
qualities of its ſovereign. Egbert led his army againſt the invaders; and 
encountering them at Ellandun in Wiltſhire, obtained a complete vic. 
tory, and by the great ſlaughter which he made of them in their flight, 
gave a mortal blow to the power of the Mercians. Whilſt he himſelf, 
in proſecution of his victory, entered their country on the fide of Os. 
fordſhire, and threatened the heart of their dominions ; he ſent an army 
into Kent, commanded by Ethelwolph, his eldeſt fon &; and expelling 
Baldred, the tributary king, ſoon made himſelf maſter of that country, 
The kingdom of Eſſex was conquered with equal facility; and the 
Eaſt-Angles, from their hatred to the Mercian government, which had 
been eſtabliſhed over them by treachery and violence, and probably exer. 
ciſed with tyranny, immediately rafe in arms, and craved the proteCtion 
of Egbert. Bernulf, the Mercian - king, who marched againſt them, 
was defeated and ſlain; and two years after, Ludican, his ſucceffor, met with 
the ſame fate. Theſe inſurrections and calamities facilitated the enterpri- 
ſes of Egbert, who advanced into the centre of the Mercian territories, 


Caapn, I 


and made eaſy conqueſts over a difpirited and divided people. [In 


order to engage them more eaſily to ſubmiſſion, he allowed Wight, 
their countryman, to. retain the title of king, whilſt he himſelf exerciſed 
the real powers of ' ſovereignty m. The anarchy, which prevailed in 
Northumberland, tempted him to carry ſtill farther his victorious arms; 
and the inhabitants, unable to reſiſt his power, and deſirous of poſſeſs 
ing ſome -eſtabliſhed form of government, were forward, on his firſt ap- 
pearance, to ſend deputies, who ſubmitted to his authority, and ſwore 
allegiance to him as their ſovereign, Egbert, however, ſtill all$wed to 
Northumberland, as he had done to Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, the power 
of elefting a king, who paid him tribute, and was dependant on him. 
Tuus were united all the kingdoms of the Heptarcby in one great ſtate, 
near-four hundred years after the firſt arrival of the Saxons in Britain; and 
the fortunate arms and prudent policy of Egbert at laſt effected what had 
been ſo often attempted in vain by fo many princes ®. Kent, Northum- 
berland, and Mercia, which had ſucceſſively aſpired to general dominion, 
were now incorporate! in his empire; and the other ſubordinate kingdoms 
ſeemed willingly to ſhare. the ſame fate. His territories were nearly of the 
ſame extent with what is now properly called England ; and a favourable 
proſpect was afforded to the Anglo-Saxons, of eſtabliſhing a civilized mo- 
narchy, poſſeſſed of tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecure againſt foreign in- 
vaſion. This great event happened in the year $27 ». | 


* Ethelwerd, lib. 3. cap. 2. 


I Thid. lib: 3. Cap. 3- 
* Chron. Sax. p. 71. 


® Chron, Sax p. 71. k 


m Ingulph. p. 7. 8. 16. 
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Car. I. THE HEPTARCHY. | 39 
Tur Saxons, though they had been ſo long ſettled in the iſland, ſeemed 


not as yet to have been much improved beyond their German anceſtors, 
either in arts, civility, knowledge, humanity, juſtice, or obedience to the 
laws, Even Chriſtianity though it opened the way to connexions between 
them and the more poliſhed ſtates of Europe, had not hitherto been effectu- 
al in baniſhing their ignorance or ſoftening their barbarous manners. As 
they received that doctrine through the corrupted channels of Rome, it 
carried along with it a great mixture of credulity and ſuperſtition, equally 
deſtructive to the underſtanding and to morals. The reverence towards 
ſaints and reliques ſeems to have almoſt ſupplanted the adoration of the Su- 
preme Being. Monaſtic obſervances were eſteemed more meritorious than 
the active virtues : The knowledge of natural cauſes was neglected from the 
univerſal belief of miraculous interpoſitions and judgements : Bounty to 
the church atoned for every violence againſt ſociety : And the remorſes for 
eruelty, murder, treachery, aſſaſſination, and the more robuſt vices, were 
appeaſed, not by amendment of life, but by penances, ſervility to the monks, 
and an abjeQ and illiberal devotion P, The - reverence for the clergy had 
been carried to ſuch a height, that, wherever a perſon appeared in a ſacer- 
dotal habit, though on the highway, the people flocked around him ; and 
ſhowed him all marks of profound reſpeR, received every word he uttered 
as the moſt ſacred oracle 4%, Even the military virtues, fo inherent in all 
the Saxon tribes, began to be neglected; and the nobility, preferring the 
ſecurity and ſloth of the cloiſter to the tumults and glory of war, valued 
themſelves chiefly on endowing monaſteries, of hic they aſſumed the go- 
rernment r. The ſeveral kings too, being extremely impoveriſhed by con- 
tinual benefactions to the church, to which the ſtates of their kingdoms 
had weakly aſſented, could beſtow no rewards on valour or military ſervices, 
and retained not even ſufficient influence to ſupport their government *. . 

ANOTHER inconvenience, which attended this corrupt ſpecies of Chriſ- 
tlanity, was the ſuperſtitious attachment to Rome, and the gradual ſubjec- 
tion of the kingdom to a foreign juriſdiction. The Britons, having never 
acknowledged any ſubordination ta the Roman pontiff, had conducted all ec- 
elefiaſtical goverament by their domeſtic ſynods and councils * : But the 


C4 


® Theſe abuſes were common to all the European churches ; but the prieſts in Italy, 
Spain, and Gaul, made ſome atonement for them by other advantages, which they rende- 
red ſociety, For ſeveral ages, they were almoſt all Romans, or, in other words, the an- 
cent natives: they preſerved the Romana language and laws, with fome remains of the 
former civility. But the prieſts in the Heptarchy, aſter the firſt miſhonazies, were whol- 
j Satans, and almoſt as ignorant and batharous as the laity. They contributed there» 
lore, little to the improvement of the ſociety in knowledge or the arts, 

| Pepe, lib, 3. cap. 26. r Ibid. lib. 5. cap. 23. Epiſtola Bedz, ad Egbert. 

* Bedz Epiſt ad Egbert. t Append. to Bede, numb. 10. ex. «dit. 12 22. Spekn. 
Conc, p. 208, 109. | 
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| Saxons, receiving their religion from Roman monks, were taught at the 


ſame time a profound reverence for that ſee, and were naturally led to te. 
gard it as the capital of their religion. Pilgrimages to Rome were repre. 
ſented as the moſt meritorious acts of devotion. Not only noblemen and 
ladies of rank undertook this tedious journey ; but kings themſelves, ab- 
dicating their crowns, ſought for a ſecure paſſport to heaven at the feet of 
the Roman pontiff, New reliques, perpetually ſent from that endleſs mint 
of ſuperſtition, and magnified by lying miracles invented in convents, opera 
ted on the aſtoniſhed minds of the multitude, And every prince has attain. 
ed the eulogies of the monks, the only hiſtorians of thoſe ages, not in pro- 
portion to his civil and military virtues, but to his devoted attachment to. 
wards their order, and his ſuperſtitious reverence for Rome. 

Tas ſovereign pontiff, encouraged by this blindneſs and ſubmiſſive di. 
poſition of the people, advanced every day in his encroachments on the in 
dependence of the Engliſh churches. Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne, the ſole 
prelate of the Northumbrian kingdom, increaſed this ſubjection in the 


eighth century, by his making an appeal to Rome againſt the decifions of 
an Engliſh ſynod, which had abridged his dioceſe by the erection of ſome 


new biſhoprics v. Agatho the pope readily embraced this precedent of an 
appeal to his court ; and Wilfrid, though the haughtieſt and moſt luxurious 
prelate of his age *, having obtained with the people the character of ſanc- 
tity, was thus able to lay the foundation of this papal pretenſion. 
Tus great topic by which Wilfrid confounded the imaginations of men 
wag, that St. Peter, to whoſe cuſtody the keys of heaven were entrulted, 
would certainly refuſe admittance to every one who ſhould be wanting u 
reſpe& to his ſucceſſor. This conceit, well ſuited to vulgar conception 
made great impreſſion on the people during ſeveral ages; and has not er 
at preſent loſt all influence in the catholic countries. 

Hap this abje& ſuperſtition produced general peace and tranquillity, it 


had made ſome atonement for the ills attending it; but beſides the uſual a. 
vidity of men for power and riches, frivolous controverſies in theology wer? 


engendered by it, which were ſo much the more fatal, as they admitted 


not, like the others, of any final determination from c{tabliſhed pofleſſion, 


The diſputes excited in Britain, were of the moſt ridiculous kind, and er. 
tirely worthy of thoſe ignorant and barbarous ages. There were ſome in. 
tricacies, obſerved by all the Chriſtian churches, in adjuſting the day of 
keeping Eaſter ; which depended on a complicated conſideration of tie 
eourſe of the ſun and moon: And it happened that the miſſionaries, u 
had converted the Scots and Britons, had followed a different calenci! 
from that which was obſerved at Rome in the age when Auguſtine comer 


* Ecdius vita Vilfr. $ 24. 60, | 
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gd the Saxons, Ihe prieſts alſo of all the Chriſtian churches were accuſ- 
tomed to ſhave part of their head; but the form given to this tonſure wag 
different in the former from what was practiſed in the latter. The Scots 
and Britons, pleaded the antiquity of their uſages : The Romans, and theis 
diſciples the Saxons, inſiſted on the univerſality of theirs. That Eaſter muſt 
neceſſarily be kept by a rule, which comprehended both the day of the year 
and age of the moon, was agreed by all ; that the tonſure of a prieit could 
not be omitted without he utmoſt impiety, was a point undiſputed ; But 
the Romans and Saxons called their antagoniſts ſchiſmatics ; becauſe they 
celebrated Eaſter on the very day of the full moon in March, if that day 
fell on a Sunday, inſtead of waiting till the Sunday following ; and becauſe 
they ſhaved the fore-part of their head from ear to ear, inſtead of making 
that tonſure on the crown of the head, and in a circular form. In order to 
render their antagoniſts odious, they affirmed, that once in ſeven years they 
concurred with the Jews in the time of celebrating that feſtival ? : And 
that they might recommend their own form of tonſure they eie 
that it imitated ſymbollically the crown of thorns worn by Chriſt in his paſ 

ibn ; whereas the other form was invented by Simon Magus, without any 
regard to that repreſentation . Theſe controverſies had, from the begin- 
ning, excited ſuch animoſity between the British and Roman prieſts, that 
inſtead of concurring in their endeavours to convert the idolatrous Saxons, 
they refuſed all communion together, and each regarded his opponent as no 

better than a Pagan *. The diſpute laſted more than a century; and was 
at laſt finiſhed, not by men's diſcovering the folly of it, which would have 
been too great an effort ſor human reaſon to accompliſh, but by the entire 
prevalence of the Komitſh ritual over the Scotch and Britiſh d. Wilfrid 

biſhop of Lindisferne, acquired great merit, both with the court of Rome 
and with all the ſouthern Saxons, by expelling the quartodeciman ſchiſm, 

as it was called, from the Northumbrian kingdom, into which the neigh- 

bourhood of the Scots had formerly introduced it ©. 

Taxzoport archbiſhop of Canterbury, called in the year 680, a ſynod : 
a Hatficle, conſiſting of all the biſhops in Britain ; where was accepted 
and ratified the decree of the Lateran council, ſummoned by Martin againſt 
the hereſy of the Monothelites. The council and ſynod maintained, in 
oppoſition to theſe heretics, that though the divine and human 4ature in 
Chriſt made but one perſon, yet had they different inclinations, wills, acts, 
ard ſentiments, and that the unity of the perſon implied not any unity in 
the conſciouſneſs ©. This opinion it ſeems ſomewhat difficult to compre- 
hend ; and no one, unacquainted with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe ages, 
could imagine the height of zeal and violence with which it was then in- 


2 B de, lib, 5. cap..2t. Eddius, $24. Bede, lib. 2. cap. 
b Bede, liv. 5. cap, 16. 22. © Bede, lib. 3. wy 35: *. 
4 Spell. Conc. vol. x. p. 168. © Ibid. p. 171. 
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ecutcated. The decree of the Lateran council calls the Monothelites in- 
pious, execrable, wicked, abominable, and even diabolical ; and curſes and 
zuathematizes them to all eternity f. | 

Tus Saxons, from the firft introduction of Chriſtianity among them, had 
admitted the uſe of images; and perhaps that religion, without ſome of 
thoſe exterior ornaments, had not made fo quick a progreſs with theſe 
idolaters : But they had not paid any ſpecies of worſhip or addreſs to ina. 
ges; and this abuſe never prevailed among Chriſtians, till it received the 
Anion of the ſecond council of Nice. 


CHAP. II. 


Erlen Ethelwolf—— Ethelbald and Ethelbert——Ethered—Alfred th 
Great Edward the elder Athelſlan—— Edmund —— Edred—— 
E dwy—— Edgar—— Edward the Martyr. 


EGBERT. 


Cn. 1, 


HE Kingdoms of the Heptarcby, though united by ſo recent a con 

- queſt, ſeemed to be firmly cemented into one ſtate under Eg. 
bert; and the inhabitants of the ſeveral provinces had loft all defure of 
revolting from that monarch, or of reſtoring their former independent 
governments. Their language was every where nearly the ſame, ther 
euftoms, laws, inſtitutions civil and religious; and as the race of the 
ancient kings was totally extin& in all the ſubjected ſtates, the people rev 
Ally transferred their allegiance to a prince,” who ſeemed to ment it by 
the ſplendor of his victories, the vigour of his adminiſtration, and the 
fuperior nobility of his birth. A union alſo in government opened to 
them the agreeable proſpect of future tranquillity ; and it appeared mort 
probable, that they would thenceforth become formidable to their neigh- 
bours, than be expoſed to their inroads and devaſtations. But theſe flatter- 
ing views were ſon overcaſt by the appearance of the Danes, who, during 
ſome centuries, kept the Anglo-Saxons in perpetual inquietude, commit 
ted the moſt barbarous ravages upon them, and at laſt reduced them to 
grievous ſervitude. 

Tus emperor Charlemagne, though naturally generous and humane, 
had been induced by bigotry to exerciſe great ſeverities upon the Pag. 
Saxons in Germany, whom he ſubdued ; and befides often ravaging ther 
eountry with fire and ſword, he had in cool blood, decimated all the in- 
babitants for their revolts, and had obliged them, by the moſt rigorow 
edits to make a ſeeming compliance with the Chriſtian doctrine. That 
religion, which had eafily made its way among the Britiſh-Saxons by 
inſinuation and addreſs, appeared ſhocking to their German brethren, 
when impoſed on them by the violence of Charlemagne ; and the more 

; t Spell. Conc. vol. 1. p. 172. 173. 174 
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generous and warlike of theſe Pagans had fled northward into Jutland, in 
order to eſcape the fury of his perſecutions. Meeting there with a peo- 
ple of ſimilar manners, they were readily received among them ; and 
they ſoon ſtimulated the natives to concur in enterprizes, which bath 
promiſed revenge on the haughty conqueror, and afforded ſubſiſtence ta 
thoſe numerous inhabitants with which the northern countries were now 
overburthened 8. They invaded the provinces of France, which were 
expoſed by the degeneracy and diſſentions of Charlemagne's poſterity ; 
and being there Known under the general name of Normans, which they 
received from their northern ſituation, they became the terror of all the 
maritime and even of the inland countries. They were alſo tempted ta 
nit England in their frequent excurſions ; and being able, by ſudden in- 
roads, to make great progreſs over a people who were not defended by 
any nayal force, who had relaxed their military inſtitutions, and who were 
junk into a ſuper{tition, which had become odious to the Danes and ancient 
Saxons, they made no diſtinction in their hoſtilities between the French 
and Engliſh kingdoms. Their firſt appearance in this iſland was in the 
year 787 b, when Brithric reigned in Weſſex. A ſmall body of them land- 
ed in that kingdom, with a view af learning the ſtate of the country; and 
when the magiſtrate of the place queſtioned them concerning their enterprize, 
and ſummoned them to appear before the king, and account far their inten- 
ons, they killed him, and flying to their ſhips, eſcaped into their own coun- 
try. The next alarm was given to Northumberland in the year 794 i ; when a 
ba.ly of theſe pirates pillageg s monaſtery ; but their ſhips being much damag- 
ed by a ſtorm, and their leatfer ſlain in a,ſkirmifh, they were at laſt defeated 
by the inhabitants, and the remainder of them put to the ſword, 
Five years after Egbert bad eſtabliſned his monarchy over England, 
the Danes landed ip the Ifle af Sheepy, and having pillaged it, eſcaped 
vith impunity . They were not ſo fortunate in their next year's enter- 


$32. 


ne, when they diſembarked from thirty-five ſhips, and were encounters - 


1 by Egbert, at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire. The battle was bloody, but 
'\ough the Danes loſt great numbers, they maintained the poſt which 
lucy had taken, and thence made good their retreat to their (hips I. Har- 
ng learned by experience, that they muſt expect a vigorous reſiſtance 
om this warlike prince, they entered into an alliance with the Britons of 
Corawal ; and landing two years after in that country, made an inrosd 
"ith their confederates intq the county of Devon; but were met at. 
Hengeſdown by Egbert, and totally defeated ®, While England remain- 
« in this Gate of anxiety, and defended itſelf more hy temporary expedients 
than by any regular plan of adminiſtration, Eghert, 1% alone was able to 
big provide effeQually againſt this new evil, unfortunately died; and left 
the goverment to his ſon, Ethelwolf. ** 


* Ypod. Neuſtria, p. 414. Chron. Sax. p- 64, i Chron. Sax. p. 66. Alur. 
bel. p. 178, k Chron. Sax. p. 72. | Ibid, Ethelward, lib, 2. cap a. © ChropjSax. p. 73, 
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| HIS prince had neither the abilitics nor the vigour of his father; 
and was better qualified for governing a convent than a kingdom. 

He began his reign with making a partition of his dominions, and deliver. 
i ing over to his eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, the new conquered provinces of Liſes, 
Kent, and Suſſex, But no inconvemences ſeem to have ariſen from this 
| partition , as the continual terror of the Daniſh invaſions prevented al 
| domeſtic diſſention. A fleet of theſe ravagers, conſiſting of thirty-three 
fail, appeared at Southampton; but were repulſed with loſs by Wolfhere, 
_ governor of the neighbouring county . The ſame year, Æthelhelm, go. 
| vernor of Dorſetſhire, routed another band which had diſembarked at 
| Portſmouth ; but he obtained the victory after a furious-engagement, and 
| he bought it with the loſs of his life . Next year the Danes made ſere. 
| ral inroads into England; and fought battles, or rather ſkirnuſhes, in Eaſ. 
Anglia and Lindeſey and Kent; where, though they were ſometimes re. 
pulſed and defeated, they always obtained their end, of committing ſpoil 
upon the country, and carrying off their booty. They avoided coming to 

na general engagement, which was not Tuited to their plan of operations 
Their veſſels were ſmall, and ran eaſily up the creeks and rivers ; where 
they drew them aſhore, and having formed an entrenchment round them, 
which they guarded with. part of their number, the remainder ſcattered 
themſelves every where, and carrying off the inhabitants and cattle and 

| goods, they haſtened to their ſhips, and quickly diſappeared. If the mil- 
| tary force of the county were aſſembled (for there was no time for troops 
to march from a diſtance), the Danes either were able to repulſe them and 
to continue their ravages with impunity, or they betook themſelves to ther 
veſſels ; and ſetting ſail, ſuddenly invaded ſome diſtant quarter, which was 
not prepared for their reception. Every part of England was held in con- 
tinual alarm; and the inhabitants of one county durſt not give aſſiſtance 
to thoſe of another, leſt their own families and property ſhould in the men 
time be expoſed by their abſence to the fury of theſe barbarous ravagers \ 
All orders of men were involved in this calamity ; and the prieſts and 
monks, who had been commonly ſpared in the domeſtic quarrels of the 
Heptarchy, were the chief objects on which the Daniſh idolaters exerciſed 
1 their rage and animoſity. Every ſeaſon of the year was dangerous; and 
1 the abſence of the enemy was no reaſon why my man could eſteem hin 
ſelf a moment in ſafety. 
THrese incurſions had now become almoſt annual when the Danes, er 
couraged by their ſucceſſes againſt France as well as England (for bota 
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kingdoms were alike expoſed to this dreadful calamity), invaded the laft 
n ſo numerous a body, as ſeemed to threaten it with univerſal ſubjection. 
But the Lngliſh, more military than the Britons, whom, a few centuries 
before, they had treated with like violence, rouzed themſelves with a 
vigour proportioned to the exigency. Ceorle, governar of Devonſhire, 
fought a battle with one body of the Danes at Wiganburgh and put 
them to rout with great ſlaughter. King Athelſtan attacked another at 
{x near Sandwich, ſunk nine of their ſhips, and put the reſt to flight f. 
A body of them, however, ventured, for the ſirſt time, to take up winter- 
quarters in England; and receiving in the ſpring à ſtrong reinforcement 
of their countrymen in 350 veſlels, they advanced from the Iſle of Thanet, 
where they had ſtationed themſelves ; burnt the cities of London and Can- 
terbury; and having put to flight Brichtric, who now governed Mercia 
under the title of King, they marched into the heart of Surrey, and laid e- 
very place waſte around them. F.thelwolf, impelled by the urgency of the 
danger, marched againſt them at the head of the Weſt-Saxons; and carry- 
ing with him his ſecond ſon Ethelbald, gave them battle at Okely, and 
gained a bloody victory over them. I his advantage procured but a ſhort 
relpite to the Engliſh, The Danes ſtill maintained their ſettlement in the 
Ile of Thanet; and being attacked by Ealher and Huda, governors of 
Kent and Surrey, though defeated in the beginning of the action, they fi- 
nally repulſed the aſſailants, and killed both the governors. They remo- 
ved thence to the Iſle of Shepey ; where they took up their winter-quar- 
ters, that they might farther extend their devaſtation and ravages. 

Tars unſettled ſtate of England hindered not Ethelwolf from making a 
pilgrimage to Rome; whither he carried his fourth, and favourite ſon, 
Alfred, then only fix years of age t. He paſſed there a twelvemonth in 
exerciſes of devotion : and failed not in that moſt eſſential part of devotion, 
liverality to the church of Rome. Beſides giving preſents to the more diſ- 
tinguiſhed ecclefiaſtics, he made a perpetual grant of three hundred man- 
cuſes M a year to that ſee; one third to ſupport the lamps of St. Peter's, 
another thoſe of St. Paul's, a third to the pope himſelf v. In his return 
home, he married Judith, daughter of the emperor Charles the Bald ; but 
oa his landing in England, he met with an oppoſition which he little look- 
ed for, g 

His eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, being dead; Ethelbald, his ſecond, who had 
ſumed the government, formed, in concert with many of the nobles, the 
project of excluding his father from a throne, which his weakneſs and ſu- 
peritition ſeem to have rendered him ſo ill-qualified to fill. The people 
vere divided between the two princes ; and a bloody civil war, joined to all 


H. Hunt. lib, 5- Ethel ward, lib. 3. cap. 3- Simeon Dunelm. p. 120. Chron. 
. p. 74 Aſſerius, p. 2. t Aſſerius, p. 2. Chron. Sax. p. 76. Hunt. Iib. 3. 

. A mancus was about the weight of bur preſent half crown: Sce Spelman's Glat- 
7, in verbo Mancus, W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 2. 
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the other calamities under which the Englith laboured, appeared inevitable 
when Ethelwolf had the facility to yield to the greater part of his ſon'spp, 
tenſions. He made with him a partition of the kingdom ; and taking u 


himſelf the eaſtern part, which was always at that time eſteemed the lea 


conſiderable, as well as the moſt expoſed *, he delivered to Rthelbald the 
ſovereignty of the weſtern. Immediately after, he ſummoneU-theftg 
of the whole kingdom, and with the ſame facility conferred a perpetwl 


and important donation on the church. 


Tas eecleſiaſties, in thoſe days of ignorante, mate rapid advances in the 

acquiſition of power and grandeur; and inculeating the moſt abſurd aud 
moſt intereſted doctrines, though they ſometimes met, from the contrary in. 
tereſts of the laity, with an oppoſition, which it required time and addref 
to overcome, they found no obſtacle in their reaſon or underſtanding. Not 
content with the donations of land made them by the Saxon princes an! 
nobles, and with temporary oblations from the devotion of the people, the; 
had caſt a wiſhful eye on a vaſt revenue, which they clainied as belonging t 
them, by a ſaered and indefeizable title. However little verſed in the 
ſcriptures, they had been able to diſcover, that under the Jewiſh aw, a tenth 
of all the produce of land was eonferted on the prieſthood; and forgettiny 
what they themſelves taught, that the moral part only of that law was ob. 
ligatory on Chriſtians, they inſiſted, that this donation conveyed a perpetui 


property, inherent by divine right in thoſc who officiated at the altar. Du 


ring ſome centuries, the whole ſcope of ſermons and homilies -was direfted 
to this purpoſe ; and one would have imagined, from the general ten 
of theſe diſcoarſes, that all the practical parts of Chriftianity were compr- 
red in the exact and faithful payment of tythes to the clergy ?. 'Encou 


raged by their ſucceſs in inculcating theſe doctrines, they veritured farther 


than they were warranted even by the Levitical law, and pretended to di 
the tenth of all induſtry, merchandize, wages of labourers, and pay of fol 
diers *; nay, ſome canoniſts went ſo far as to affirm, that the clergy wert 
entitled to the tythe of the profits made by conrtezins in the exercil 
of their profeſſion :. Though pariſhes had bern inſtituted in England by 
Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, near two centuries before b, the ec. 
eleſiaſties had never yet been able to get poſſeſſion of the tythes; the) 
therefore ſeized the preſent favourable opportunity of making that acqui 
fition ; when a weak, ſuperſtitious prince ſilled the throne; and when the 
people, diſcouraged by their loſſes from the Danes, and terrified with the 


fear of future invaſions, were ſuſceptible of atty impreſſion which bore the 


appearance of religion e. $0 meritorious was this conceflion deemed by 


* Aﬀerivs, p. 3. W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. Matth. Weſt. p. f. 8. pee 
Paolo, ſopra beneſicii eccleſiaſtici, p- $I, 52. edit. Colon, 1675. Z Spell. Conc. vol. l. 
p. 268. * Padre Paolo, p. 132. b Parker, p. 77. © logulf, 5. l 
Selden's Hiſt. of tythes, o. 8. y 
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the Engliſh, that, truſting entirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtance, they neglec- 
ted the ordinary means of ſafety ; and agreed, even in the preſent deſpe- 
ate extremity, that the revenues of the church ſhould be exempted from 
ill burthens, though impoſed for national defence and ſecurity d. 


ETHELBALD anv ETHELBERT. 


THELWOLEF lived only two years after making this grant; 
357 and by his will he ſharedEngland between his two eldeſt ſons, 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert ; the weſt being aſſigned to the former ; the eaſt to 
the latter. Ethelbald was a profligate prince; and marrying Judith, his 
mother-in-law, gave great offence to the people ; but moved by the remon- 
frances of Swithun, biſhop of Wincheſter, he was at laſt prevailed on to 


divorce her. His reign was ſhort ; and Ethelbert, his brother, ſucceeding 


160. © the government, behaved himſelf, during a reign of five years, 
in a manner more worthy of his birth and ſtation, The kingdom 


however, was {till infeſted by the Danes, who made an inroad and facked | 


Wincheſter ; but were there defeated. A body alſo of theſe pirates, who 
were quartered in the Iſle of Thanet, having deceived the Engliſh by a 
treaty, unexpeCtedly broke into Kent, and committed great outrages. 


366 11 was fucceeded by his brother Ethered, who 

though he defended himſelf with bravery, enjoyed during his 

whole reign, no tranquillity from thoſe Daniſh irraptions. His younger 

brother Alfred, ſeconded him in all his enterprizes ; and generouſly ſacrifi- 

cd to the public good all reſentment which he might entertain on account 

ef his being excluded by Ethered from a large patrimony which had been 
left him by his father. 

Tus firſt landing of the Danes in the reign of Ethered was among the 
Eaſt-Angles, who more anxious for their preſent ſafety than for the com- 
mon intereſt, entered into a ſeparate treaty with the enemy ; and furniſhed 
them with horſes, which enabled them to make an irruption by land into the 
kingdom of Northumberland. They there ſeized the city of York ; and 
defended it againſt Oſbricht and Alla, two Northumbrian princes, who pe- 
iſhed in the aſſault . Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, and by the ſuperiority 
which they had acquired in arms, they now ventured, under the command of 
Hinguar and Hubba, to leave the ſea-coaſt, and penetrating into Mercia, 
they took up their winter-quarters at Nottingham, where they threatened 
the kinzdom with a final ſubjection. The Mercians, in this extremity, 
applied to Ethered ſor ſuccour, and that prince, with his brother, Alfred, 


© Aﬀerius, p. 2. Chron. Sax. p. 76. W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 2. Ethelward, lib. 3. 
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conducting a great army to Nottingham, obliged the enemy u 

70. diſlodge, and to retreat into Northumberland. Their reſtleſs dil. 
poſition, and their avidity for plunder, allowed them not to remain long h 
thoſe quarters: They broke into Eaſt- Anglia, defeated and took priſoneſ 
Edmund the king of that country, whom they afterwards murdered in cod 
blood; and committing the moſt barbarous ravages on the people, particy 
larly on the monaſteries, they gave the Eaſt-Angles cauſe to regret the tem, 
porary relief, which they had obtained, by aſſiſling the common eneny, 
Tus next ſtation of the Danes was at Reading whence they infe; 
ted the neighbouring country by their incurſions. The Mercian 
deſirous of ſhaking off their dependence on Ethered, refuſed to join hin 
with their forces ; and that prince, attended by Alfred, was obliged tg 
march againft the enemy, with the Weſt-Saxons alone, his hereditary ſub. 
jets. The Danes being defeated in an action, hut themſelves up in thei 
garriſon ; but quickly making thence an irruption, they routed the Web 


871. 


Saxons, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. An action ſoon after enſue 


at Aſton, in Berkſhire, where the Engliſh, in the beginning of the dy, 
were in danger of a total defeat. Alfred, advancing with one diviſion at 
the army, was ſurrounded by the enemy in diſadvantageous ground; and 


Ethered, who was at that time hearing maſs, refuſed to march to his aſl 


ance, till prayers ſhould be finiſhed #; But as he afterwards obtaine! 
the victory, this ſucceſs, not the danger of Alfred, was aſcribed by the 
monks to the piety of that monarch. This battle of Aſton did not terni- 
nate the war : Another battle was a little after fought at Baſing ; wher 
the Danes were more ſucceſsful ; and being reinforced by a new army fron 
their own country, they became every day more terrible to the Engliſh, 
Amidſt theſe confuſions, Ethered died of a wound which he had received in 
an action with the Danes; and left the inheritance of his cares and misfor 
tunes, rather than of his grandeur, to his brother Alfred, who was nov 
twenty-two years of age. 


ALFRED. 


HIS prince gave very early marks of thoſe great virtues ant 
ſhining talents, by which, during the moſt difficult times, bt 
ſaved his country from utter ruin and ſubverſion. Ethelwolf, his father 


$71. 


young prince thither with a numerous retinue; and a report being ſpread 
of the king's death, the pope, Leo III. gave Alfred the royal unction N 
whether prognoſticating his future greatneſs from the appearances of is 


5 Aller. p. 7. W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 3. Simeon Dunelm. p. 125. Anglia Sacre, 
i. p. 205, h Aſſer. p. 3. W. Malm. lib, 2 cap. 3. Iugulf, p. 869. Simeon D 
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pregnant genius, or willing to pretend, even in that age, to the right of 


conferring kingdoms. Alfred, on his return home, became every day more 
the object of his father's affectjons; but being indulged in all youthful 
pleaſures, he was much neglected in his education; and he had already 
reached his twelfth year, when he was yet totally ignorant of the loweſt 
dements of literature. His genius was firſt rouzed by the recital of Saxon 
poems, in which the queen took delight; and this ſpecies of erudition, 


which is ſometimes able to make a conſiderable progreſs even among bar- 


barians, expanded thoſe noble and elevated ſentiments which he had re- 
ceired from nature i. Encouraged by the queen, and ſtimulated by his own 
ardent inclination, he ſoon learned to read thoſe compoſitions z and pro- 
ceeded thence to acquire the knowledge of the Latin tongue, in which 
he met with authors that better prompted his heroic ſpirit, and directed 
his generous views. Abſorbed in theſe elegant purſuits, he regarded his 
acceſſion to royalty rather as an object of regret than of triumph * ; but 
being called to the throne, in preference to his brother's children, as well 
by the will of his father, a circumſtance which had great authority with 
the Anglo-Saxons |; as by the vows of the whole-nation, and the urgency 
of public affairs, he ſhook off his literary indolence, and exerted himſelf in 
the defence of his people. He had ſcarcely buried his brother, when he 
was obliged to take the field, in order to oppoſe the Danes, who had ſeiz- 
ed Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual ravages on the countries around. 
He marched againſt them with the few troops which he could aſſemble 
on a ſudden ; and giving them battle, gained at firſt an advantage, but by 
lis purſuing the victory too far, the ſuperiority of the enemy's numbers 
prevailed, and recovered them the day. Their loſs, howgver, in the action 
was ſo conſiderable, that, fearing Alfred would receive daily reinforce- 
ment from his ſuhjects, they were content to ſtipulate for a ſafe retreat, 
and promiſed to depart - the kingdom. For that purpoſe they were conduc- 
tech to London, and allowed to take up winter-quarters there; but, care- 
(els of their engagements, they immediately ſet themſelves to the commit- 
lag of ſpoil on the neighbouring country. Burrhed, king of Mercia, in 
whoſe territories London was ſituated, made a new ſtipulation with them, 
nd engaged them, by preſents of money, to remove to Lindeſey in Lin- 
claire z a country which they had already reduced to ruin and deſola- 
non. Finding therefore no object in that place, either for their rapine 
vr violence, they ſuddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter where 
they expected to find it without defence; and htixing their ſtation at Rep- 
ton in Derbyſhire, they laid the whole country deſolate with fire and ſword. 
Lurrhed, deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt an enemy whom no force could re- 
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ſiſt, and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom, and flying to Rome, 
took ſhelter in a cloiſter w. He was brother-in-law to Alfred, and the 
laſt who bore the title of King in Mercia. 

Tux Weſt-Saxons were now the only remaining power in England; 
and though ſupported by the vigour and abilities of Alfred, they were un. 
able to ſuſtain the efforts of thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters invaded 
3 them. A new ſwarm of Danes came over this year under three prince, 

75 Guthrum, Oſcital, and Amund; and having firſt joined their country. 
men at Repton,they ſoon»found the neceſſity of ſeparating, in order to pro. 
vide for their ſubſiſtence. Part of them, under the command of Haldene, 


their chieftain , marched into Northumberland, where they fixed their 


quarters; part of them took quarters at Cambridge, whence they diſlody. 
ed in the enſuing ſummer, and ſeized Wercham, in the county of Dorſe, 
the very centre of Alfred's dominions. That prince ſo ſtraitened them i 
theſe quarters, that they were content to come to a treaty with him, and 
ſtipulated to depart his country. Alfred, well acquainted with their uſu- 
al perfidy, obliged them to ſwear upon the holy reliques to the obſervance 
of the treaty »; not that he expected they would pay any veneration to the 
reliques ; but he hoped, that, if they now violated this oath, their impiety 
would infallibly draw down upon them the vengeance of heaven. But 


the Danes, little apprehenſive of the danger, ſuddenly, without ſeeking any 


pretence, fell upon Alfred's army ; and having put it to rout, marched 
weſtward and took poſſeſſion of Exeter. The prince collected new force; 
and exerted ſuch vigour, that he fought in one year eight battles with 
the enemy b, and reduced them to the utmoſt extremity. He hearkened 
however to new propoſals of peace; and was ſatisfied to ſtipulate with 
them, that they would ſettle ſomewhere in England , and would not per- 
mit the entrance of more ravagers into the kingdom. But while hews 
expecting the execution of this treaty, which it ſeemed the intereſt of the 
Danes themſelves to fulfil, he heard that another body had landed, and 
having collected all the ſcattered troops of their countrymen, had-ſurprit- 
ed Chippenham, then a conſiderable town, and were exerciſing their uſu 
al ravages all around them. | 

Tuis loft incident quite broke the ſpirit of the Saxons, and reduces 
them to deſpair. Finding that, after all the miſerable havec which they 
had undergone in their perſons and in their property; aſter all the vige 
rous actions which they had exerted in their own defence; a new hand, 
equally greedy of ſpoil and laughter, had diſembarked among them ; the? 


believed themſclycs abandoned by heaven to deſtructien, and &clivered 


over to thoſe ſwarms of robbers, which the fertile north thus inceſſantly 
poured forth againſt them. Some left their country, and retired into Wales, 
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vr fed beyond fea + Others ſubmitted to the conquerors, in hopes of ap- 
peaſing their fury by a ſervile obedience” : And every man's attention be. 


ing aow engroſfſed in concern for his own preſeryation, no one would 


hearken to the exhortations of the King, who ſummoned them to make 
under his condut, one effort more in defence of their prince, their coun- 
try, and their liberties. Alfred himſelf was obliged- to relinquiſh the en- 
figns of his dignity, to diſmiſs his ſervants, and to ſeek ſhelter, in the mean- 
ell diſguiſes, from the purſuit and fury of his enemies. He concealed himſelf 
under a peaſant's habit, and lived ſome time in the houſe of a neat-herd, 
who had been entruſted with the care of ſome of his cows*. There paſ- 
ſed here an incident, which has been recorded by all the hiſtorians, and 
was long preſerved by popular tradition : though it contains nothing me- 
morable in itſelf, except ſo far as every circumſtance is intereſting, which 
attends fo much virtue and dignity, reduced to ſuch diſtreſs. The wife 
of the neat-herd was ignorant of the condition of her royal gueſt ; and ob- 
ſerving him one day buſy by the fire- ſide in trimming his bow and arrows, 
ſhe deſired him to take care of ſome cakes, which were toaſting, while 
ſhe was employed elſewhere in other domeſtic-affairs. But Alfred, whoſe 
thoughts were otherwiſe engaged, neglected this injunction; and the good 
woman, on her return, finding her cakes all burnt, rated the king very ſe- 
rerely, and upbraided him, that he had always ſeemed very well pleaſed to 
ext her warm cakes, though he was thus negligent in toalting them . 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the ſearch of the enemy become more 
remiſs, collected ſome of his retainers, and retired into the centre of a bog, 
formed by the ſtagnating waters of the Thone and Parret, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, He here found two acres of firm ground; and building a habita- 
tion on them, rendered himſelf ſecure by its fortifications, and {till more 
by the unknown and inacceffible roads which led to it, and by the foreſts 
and moraſſes with which it was every way environed. This place he call- 
ed Ethelingay, or the Iſle of Nobles u; and it now bears the name of 
Athelney. He thence made frequeyt and unexpected ſallies upon the 
Danes, who often felt the vigour of his arm, hut knew not from what quar- 
ter the blow came. He ſubſiſted himſelf and his followers by the plun- 
der which he acquired; he procured them confolation by revenge; and 


from ſmall ſucceſſes, he opened their minds to hope, that, notwithſtanding - 


his preſent low condition, more important victories might at length attend 
lis valour. 

ALvzED lay here concealed, but not unactive, during a twelvemonth ; 
when the news of a proſperous event reached his ears, and called him tg 
the field. Hubba, the Dane, we lh ſpread devaſtation, fire, and flaugh-" 
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ter, over Wales, had landed in Devonſhire from twenty-three veſſels, and 
laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kinwith, a place ſituated near the month of the 
ſmall river Tav. Oddune, earl of Devonſhire, with his followers, had tak. 


en ſhelter there; and being ill ſupplied with proviſions, and even with 


water, he determined, by ſome vigorous blow, to prevent the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to the barbarous enemy. He made a ſudden fally on the 
Danes before ſun-rifing ; and taking them unprepared, he put them ts 
rout, purſued them with great ſlaughter, killed Hubba himlelf, and got 
poſſeſſion of the famous Reafen or enchanted ſtandard, in which the Dane 
put great conhdence v. It contained the figure of a raven, which had 
been inwoven by the three ſiſters of Hinguar and Hubba, with many ma- 
gical incantations, and which, by its different movements, prognoſticated, 
as the Danes believed, the good or bad ſucceſs of any enterprize *. 
Wren Alfred obſerved this ſymptom of ſucceſsful reſiſtance in his ſub. 
jects, he left his retreat; but before he would aſſemble them in arms, cr 
urge them to any attempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in their preſent 
deſpondency, prove fatal, he reſolved to iuſpect, himſelf, the ſituation of the 
enemy, and to judge of the probability of ſucceſs. For this purpoſe he 
entered their camp under the diſguiſe of a harper, and paſſed unſuſpected 
through every quarter. He ſo entertained them with his muſic and facetious 
humours, that he met with a welcome reception ; and was even introduced 
to the tent of Gurtham their prince, where he remained ſome days“. He 
remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, their contempt of the Engliſh, 
their negligence in foraging and plundering, and their diſſolute waſting of 
what they gained by rapine and violence. Encouraged by theſe favour 
able appearances, he ſecretly ſent emiſſaries to the moſt conſiderable of his 
ſubjects, and ſummoned them to a rendezvous, attended by their warlike 
followers, at Brixton, on the borders of Sclwood foreſt *. The Engliſh, 
who had hoped to put an end to their calamities by ſervile ſubmiſſion, 
now found the inſolence and rapine of the conqueror*more intolerable than 
all paſt fatigues and dangers ; and, at the af yointed day, they joytully re- 
ſorted to their prince. On his appearance, they regeived him, with ſhouts 
of applauſe * ; and could not fatiate their eyes with the fight of this belor- 
ed monarch, whom they had leng regarded as dead, and who now, with 
voice and looks expreſſing his confidence of ſucceſs, called them to liberty 
and to vengeance, He inſtantly conducted them to Eddington, where the 
Danes were encamped ; and taking advantage of his previous knowledge 
of the place, he directed his attack again the moſt unguarded quarter of 
the enemy. The Danes, ſurpriſed to ſee an army of t ngliſh, whom they 
conſidered as totally ſubdued, and till more aſtoniſhed to hear that Alfred 
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was at their head, made but a faint reſiſtance, notwithſtanding their 
{\periority of number; and were ſoon put to flight with great ſlaughter. 
The remainder of the routed army, with their prince, was befieged by Al- 
fred in a fortified camp, to which they fled ; but being reduced to ex- 
tremity zby want and hunger, they had recourſe to the clemency of the 
victor, and offered to ſubmit on any conditions. The king, no leſs ge- 
nerous than brave, gave them their lives; and even formed a ſcheme for 
converting them, from mortal enemies, into faithful ſubjects and con- 
ſelerates. He knew, that the kingdoms of Weſt-Anglia and Northumber- 
land were totally deſolated by the frequent inroads of the Danes; and he 
now purpoſed to repeople them by. ſettling there Guthrum and his follow- 
ers, He hoped that the new planters would at laſt betake themſelves to 
induſtry, when, by reaſon of his reſiſtance, and the exhauſted condition of 
the country, they could no longer ſubſiſt by plunder ; and that they 
might ſerve him as a rampart againſt any future incurſions of their coun- 
trymen. But before he ratified theſe mild conditions with the Danes, he 
required, that they ſhould give him one pledge of their ſubmiſſion, and 
of their inclination to incorporate with the Engliſh, by. declaring their 
converſion to Chriſtianity d. Guthrum, and his army, had no averſion to 
the propoſal ; and, without much inſtruction, or argument, or conference, 
they were all admitted to baptiſm. The king anſwered for Guthrum at the 
font, gave him the name of Athelſtan, and received him as his adopted ſon ©, 
8% Tus ſucceſs of this expedient ſeemed to correſpond to Alfred's 

hopes: The greater part of the Danes ſettled peaceably in their 
new quarters: Some ſmaller bodies of the ſame nation, which were dif- 


perſed in Mercia, were diſtributed into the five cities of Darby, Leicefter, 


Stamford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, and were chence called the Fif or 
Five-burgers, The more turbulent and unquiet made an expedition into 
France under the command of Haſtings “; and except by a ſhort incur- 
ſion of Danes, who ſailed up the Thames and landed at Fulham, but ſud- 
denhy retreated to their ſhips, on finding the country in a poſture of de- 
fence, Alfred was not for ſome years infeſted by the inroads of thoſe bar- 
barians e. | 

Tus king employed this interval of tranquillity in reſtoring order to the 
fate, which had been ſhaken by ſo many violent convulſions ; in eſtabliſh- 
ing civil and military inſtitutions; in compoſing the minds of men to induſtry 
ard juſtice ; and in providing againſt the return of like calamities. He 
was, more properly than his grand-father Egbert, the ſole monarch of the 
Engliſh (for ſo the Saxons were now univerſally called), becauſe the king 
Gm of Mercia was at laſt incorporated in his ſtate, and was governed by 

D 3 
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Ethelbert, his brother-in-law, who bore the title of Earl: And though the 
Danes who peopled Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, were ſor ſome tine 
ruled immediately by their own princes, they all acknowledged a ſubordi. 
pation to Alfred, and ſubmitted to his ſuperior authority. As equality 
among ſubjects is the great ſource of concord, Alfred gave the ſame laws ty 
the Danes and Engliſh, and put them entirely on a like footing in the 
adminiſtration both of civil and criminal juſtice. Ihe fine for the murder 
of a Dane was the ſame with that for the murder cf an Engliſhman; the 
great ſymbol of equality in thoſe ages, 

Taz king, after rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London |, 
which had been deſtroyed by the Danes in the reign of Ethelwolf, eſlabl. 
ſhed a regular militia for the defence of the kingdom. He ordained that 
all his people ſhonld be armed and regiſtered ; he aſſigned them a regula 
rotation of duty; he diſtributed part into the caſtles and fortreſſes, which 
he built at proper places 6; he required another part to take the field on 
any alarm, and to aſſemble at ſtated places of rendezvous ; and he left a ut. 
ficient number at home, who were employed in the cultivation of the land, 
and who afterwards took their turn in military ſervice b. The whole king- 
dom was like one great garriſon ; and the Danes could no ſooner appear 
in one place, than a ſufficient number was aſſembled to oppoſe them, with- 
out leaving the other quarters defenceleſs or diſarmed i. 

Bur Alfred, ſenſible that the proper method of oppoſing an enemy. 
who made incurſions by ſea, was to meet them in their own element, took 
care to provide himſelf with a naval force *, which, though the moſt natu- 
ral defence of an iſland, had hitherto been totally neglected by the Engliſh 
He increaſed the ſhipping of bis kingdom both in number and ſtrength, 
and trained his ſubjects in the practice as well of failing, as of naval action. 
He diſtributed his armed veſſels in proper ftations around the iſland, ard 
was ſure to meet the Daniſh ſhips either before or after they had landed 
their tropps, and to purſue them in all their incurſions. Thongh the 
Danes might ſuddenly, by ſurpriſe diſembark on their coaſt, which was ge- 
nerally become deſolate by their frequent ravages, they were encountered 
by the Engliſh fleet in their retreat; and eſcaped not as formerly, by + 
bandoning their booty, but paid by their total deſlruction, the penalty df 
the diſorders which they had committed. 

Is thus manner, Alfred repelled ſeveral inroads of theſe piratital Danes 
and maintained his kingdom, during ſome years, in ſafety and tranquillity. 
A fleet of an hundred and twenty ſhips of war was ſtationed upon the coalt; 
and being provided with warlike engines, as well as with expert ſeamen, 

f Aﬀer. p. 15. Chron. Sax. p. 88. M. Weſt. p. 171 Simeon Dunclm. p. 131. 
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both Frifians and Engliſh (for Alfred ſupplied the defects of his own ſub- 
jects by engaging able foreigners in his ſervice), maintained a ſuperiority o- 

ve- thoſe ſmaller bands, with which England had ſo often been in- 
33. feſted l. But at laſt Haſtings, the famous Daniſh chief, having ra- 
raged all the provinces of France, both along the ſea-coaſt, and the Loire, 
and Seine, and being obliged to quit that country, more by the deſolation 
which he himſelf had occaſioned, than by the reſiſtance of the inhabitants, 
appeared off the eoaſt of Kent with a fleet of 3 30 fail. The greater part of 
the enemy diſembarked in the Rother, and ſeized the fort of Apuldore. 
Haſtings himſelf commanding a fleet of eighty fail, entered the Thames, and 
fortifying Milton in Kent, began to ſpread his forces over the country, and 
to commit the moſt deſtructive ravages. But Alfred, on the firſt alarm of 
this deſcent, flew ta the defence of his people, at the head of a ſele& band 
of ſoldiers, whom he always kept about his perſon ® ; and gathering to him 
the armed militia from all quarters, appeared in the field with a force ſupe- 
rior to the enemy. All ſtraggling parties, whom neceſſity, or love of plun- 
der, had drawn to a diſtance from their chief encampment, were cut off by 
the Engliſh a; and theſe pirates, inſtead of increafing their ſpoil, found 


themſelves cooped up in their fortifications, and obliged to ſubſiſt by the, 


plunder which they had brought from France. Tired of this ſituation, 
which muſt in the end prove ruinous to them, the Danes at Apuldore roſe 
ſuddenly from their encampment, with an intention of marching towards 
the Thames, and paſſing over into Effex : but they eſcaped not the vigilance 
of Alfred, who encountered them at Farnham, put them to rout o, ſeized 
all their horſes and baggage, and chaced the runaways on board their ſhips, 
which carried them up the Colne to Merſey in Effex, where they entren- 


ched themſelves. Haſtings, at the ſame time, and probably by cqncert, - 
made a like movement; and deſerting Milton, took poſſeſſion of Bamflete; 


near the iſle of Canvey in the ſame county ?; where he haſtily threw up 
fortifications for his defence againſt the power of Alfred. ? 
UxroxTUNATELY for the Engliſh, Guthrum, prince of the Eaſt-Anglian 
Danes, was now dead ; as was alſo Guthred, whom the king had appointed 
governor of the Northumbrians ; and thoſe reſtleſs tribes, being no longer 
reſtrained by the authority of their princes, and being encouraged by the 
appearance of ſo great a body of their countrymen, broke into rebellion, 
ſhook off the authority of Alfred, and yielding to their inveterate habits 


of war and depredation a, embarked on board two hundred and forty veſſels, 


and appeared before Exeter in the weſt of England. Alfred loſt not a mo- 
ment in oppoſing this new enemy. Having left ſome forces at London to 


4 
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make head againſt Haſtings and the other Danes, he marched ſuddenly to 
the weſt ; and falling on the rebels before they were aware, purſued them 
to their ſhips with great ſlaughter. Theſe ravagers, ſailing next to Suſſex, 
began to plunder the country near Chicheſter; but the order, which Alfred 
had every where eſtabliſhed, ſufficed here without his preſence, for the de, 
fence of the place ; and the rebels, meeting with a new repulſe, in which 
many of them were killed, and ſome of their ſhips taken , were obliged to 
put again to ſea, and were diſcouraged from attempting any other enter. 
priſe. 

Mranwnile, the Daniſh invaders in Eſſex, having united their force 
under the command of Haſtings, advanced into the inland country, and 
made- ſpoil of all around them ; but ſoon had reaſon to repent of their te- 
merity. The Engliſh army left in London, aſſiſted by a body of the ci- 
tizens, attacked the enemy's entrenchments at Bamflece, overpowered the 
garriſon, and having done great execution upon them, carried off the wiſe 
and two ſons of Haſtings . Alfred generouſly ſpared theſe captives ; 
and even reſtored them to Haſlings u, on condition that he ſhould depart 
the kiagdom. 

Bur though the king had thus honourably rid himſelf of this danger- 
ous enemy, he had not entirely ſubdued or expelled the invaders, The 
piratical Danes willingly followed in an excurſion any proſperous leader, 
who gave them hopes of booty; but were not ſo caſily induced to relin- 
quiſh their enterprize, or ſubmit to ręturn, baffled and without plunder, 
into their native country, Great numbers of them, after the departure of 
Haſtings, ſeized and fortiſied Shobury at the mouth of the Thames; and 
having left a garriſon there, they marched along the river, till they came 
to Boddington in the county of Gloceſter ; where, being reinforced by 
ſome Welſh, they threw up entrenchments, and prepared for their defence, 
The king here ſurrounded them with the whole force of his dominions w; 


and as he had now a certain proſpect of victory, he reſolved to, truit no- 


thing to chance, but rather to maſter his enemies by famine than aſſault. 
They were reduced to ſuch extremities, that, having eaten their own hor- 
ſes, and having many of them periſhed with hunger *, they made a deſpe- 
rate fally upon the Ungliſh; and though the greater number fell in the 
action, a conſiderable body made their eſcape J. Theſe roved about for 
ſome time in England, {lll purſued by the vigilance of Alfred; they at- 
tacked Lieceſter with ſucceſs, defended themſelves in Hartford, and then 
fled to Quatford, where they were finally broken and ſubdued. The ſmall 
remains of them either diſperſed themſclves among their countrymen in 


r Chron. Sax. p. 93. * Chron. Sax. p. 96. Flor. Wigorn. p. 896. 
Ty 94. M. Weſt. p 178. M. Weſt. p. 179. Chrom. Sax. p. 94. x [þid, 
M. Weſt. p. 173. Flor. Wigcrn. p. 596. Y Chron. Sax. p. 95. 
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Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia z, or had recourſe again to the ſea, where 
they exerciſed piracy, under the command of Sigetert, a Northumbrian. 
This freebooter, well acquainted with + Ifred's naval preparations, had 
Famed veſſels of a new conſtruction, higher, and longer, and ſwifter, than 
thoſe of the Engliſh ; but the king ſoon diſcovered his ſuperior (kill, by 
building veſſels fill higher, and longer, and ſwifter, than thoſe of the 
Northumbrians ; and falling upon them, while they were exerciling their 
ravages in the weſt, he took twenty of their ſhips ; and having tried all 
the priſoners at Wincheſter, he hanged them as pirates, the common ene- 
mies of mankind. 

Tus well-timed ſeverity of this execution, together with the excellent 
poſture of defence eſtabliſhed every where, reſtored full tranquillity in Eng- 
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Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, on the firſt appearance of Alfred upon 
their frontiers, made anew the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to him; and he 
thought it prudent to take them under his immediate government, without 
ctabliſhing over them a viceroy of their own nation . The Welſh alſo 


tives; 


depart 


anger- and juſtice and valour, eſtabliſhed his ſovereignty over all the ſouthern parts 
The got. of the ifland, from the Engliſh channel to the frontiers of Scot 
leader, land; when he died, in the vigour of his age and the full ſtrength 
) relin- of his faculties, after a glorious reign of twenty-nine years and a half 0; 
under, in which he deſervedly attained the appellation of Alfred the Great, and 
ure of the title of founder of the Engliſh monarchy. 
; and Tus merit of this prince, both in private and public life, may with ad- 
came rantage be ſet in oppoſition to that of any monarch or citizen, which the 
ced by zunals o any age or any nation can preſent to us. He ſeems indeed to be 
fence, the model of that perfect character, which, under the denomination of 2 
ſage or wiſe man, philoſophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a 
hction of their imagination, than in hopes of ever ſeeing it really exiſting ; 
do happily were all his virtues tempered together; ſo juſtly were they blen- 
&d ; and ſo powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding its pro- 
per boundaries! He knew how to reconcile the moſt enterprizing ſpirit 
with the cooleſt moderation ; the moſt obſtinate perſeverance with the ea - 
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et vigour in commanding with the moſt ꝓerfect affability of deportment © ; 
the higheſt capacity and inclination for ſcience, with the moſt ſhining ta- 
ents for action. His Givi) and his military virtues are almoſt equally the 


"are among princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge our 


Wplauſe, Nature alſo, as if deſirous that ſo bright a production of her 
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land, and provided for the future ſecurity of the government. The Eaſt- 


acknowledged his authority; and this great prince had now, by prudence 


beſt flexibility; the moſt ſevere juſtice with the gentleſt lenity ; the great- 


Objefts of our admiration ; excepting only, that the former, being more 
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kill ſhould be ſet in the faireſt light, had beſtowed on him every bodily 
accompliſhment, vigour of limbs, dignity of ſhape and air, with a pleaſing, 
engaging, and open countenance ©, Fortune alone, by throwing him int 
that barbarous age, deprived him of hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame 
to poſterity ; and we with to ſee him delineated in more lively colour, 
and with more particular ſtrokes, that we may at leaft perceive ſome af 
thoſe ſmall ſpecks and blemiſhes, from which, as a man, it is impoſſible he 
eould be entirely exempted. 

Bur we ſhould give but an imperfect idea of Alfred's merit, were ut 
to confine our narration to his military exploits, and were not more par. 
ticular in our account of his inſtitutions for the execution of juſtice, and 
of his zeal for the encouragement of arts and ſciences. 

ArTzr Alfred had ſubdued, and had fettled or expelled the Danes, he 
found the kingdom in the moſt wretched condition; deſolated by the n. 
vages of thoſe barbarians, and thrown into diſorders, which were calculat. 
ed to perpetuate its miſery. Though the great armies of the Danes were 
broken, the country was full of ſtraggling troops of that nation, who, be 
ing accuſtomed to live by plunder, were become incapable of induſtry; 
and who, from the natural ferocity of their manners, indulged themſelva 
in committing violence, even beyond what was requiſite to ſupply their 
neceſſities. The Engliſh themſelves, reduced to the moſt extreme indi 
gence by theſe continued depredations, had ſhaken off all bands of go 
vernment ; and thoſe who had been plundered to-day, betook themſelva 
next day to a like diſorderly life, and, from deſpair, joined the robbers i 
pillaging and ruining their fellow-citizens. Theſe were the evils for which 
it was neceſſary that the vigilance and activity of Alfred ſhould provide! 
remedy. | 

Tuar he might render the execution of juſtice ſtrict and regular, be 
divided all England into counties; theſe counties he ſubdivided into hut- 
dreds; and the hundreds into tythings. Every houſeholder was anſwer 
able for the behaviour of his family and ſlaves, and even of his gueſts, i 
they lived above three days in his houſe. Ten neighbouring houſcholden 
were formed into one corporation, who, under the name of a tything, de 
eennary, or fribourg, were anſwerable for each other's conduct, and o 
whom one perſon, called a tythingman, headbourg, or borſholder, was ap- 
pointed to preſide, Every man was puniſhed as an outlaw, who did not 
regiſter himſelf in ſome tithing. And no man could change his habitation 
without a warrant or certificate from the borſholder of the tything '# 
which he formerly belonged. 

Wuzn any perſon in any tything or decennary was guilty of a crime, 
the borſholder was ſummoned to anſwer for him; and if he were not will 
ing to be ſurety for his appearance and his clearing himſelf, the crimins 
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was committed to priſon, and there detained till his trial. If he fled, ei- 
ther before or after finding ſureties, the borſholder and decennary became 
liable to enquiry, and were expoſed to the penaltics of law. Thirty-one 
21vs were allowed them for producing the criminal; and if that time elapſ- 
-4 without their being able to find him, the borſholder, with two other 
members of the decennary, was obliged to appear, and, together with 
three chief members of the three neighbouring decennaries (making cwelve 
in all), to ſwear that his decennary was free from all privity both of the 
crime committed, and of the eſcape of the eriminal. If the borſholder could 
not find ſuch a number to anſwer for their innocence, the decennary was 
compelled by fine to make ſatis faction to the king, according to the degree 
of the offence f. By this inſtitution every man was obliged from his own 
intereſt to keep a watchful eye over the conduct of his neighbours; and 
was in a manner ſurety for the behaviour of thoſe who were placed under 
the diviſion to which he belonged : Whence theſe decennaries received the 
name of frank-pledges. 

Sucu a regular diſtribution of the people, with ſuch a ſtrict confinement 
in their habitation, may not be neceſſary in times when men are more enur- 
ed to obedience and juſtice ; and it might perhaps be regarded as deſtrue- 
tive of liberty and commerce in a poliſhed ſtate : but it was well calculated 
to reduce that fierce and licentious people under the falutary reſtraint of 
law and government. But Alfred took care to temper theſe rigours by 
other inſtitutions favourable to the freedom of the citizens ; and nothing 
could be more popular and liberal. than his plan for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The borſholder ſummoned together his whole decennary to aſſiſt 
him in deciding any leſſer difference, which occurred among the members 
ef this ſmall community. In affairs of greater moment, in appeals from 
the decennary, or in controverſies ariſing between members of different 


Leccennarics, the cauſe was brought before the hundred, which conſiſted of 


ten decennaries, or a hundred families of freemen, and which was regular- 
iy aſſembled once in four weeks, for the deciding of cauſes 5. Their method 
ol deciſion deſerves to be noted, as being the origin of juries ; an inſtiru- 
tion, admirable in itſelf, and the beſt calculated for the prefervation of liber- 
and the adminiſtration of juſtice, that ever was deviſed by the wit of 
man, Twelve freeholders were choſen ; who, having ſworn, together 
with the hundreder, or preſiding magiſtrate of that diviſion, to adminiſter 
impartial juſtice h, proceeded to the examination of that cauſe, which was 
ſubmitted to their juriſdiction. And beſide theſe monthly mectings of the 
hundred, there was an annual meeting, appointed for a more general inſpec- 
don of the police of the diſtrict ; for the enquiry idto crimes, the correc- 


' Leges St. Edw. cap. 20. apud Wilkins, p. 202. 
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ion of abuſes in magiſtrates, and the obliging of every perſon to ſhew thy 
decennary in which he was regiſtered, The people, in imitation of their 
anceſtors, the ancient Germans, aſſembled there in arms ; whence a hun. 
dred was ſometimes called a wapentake, and its court ſerved both for the 
ſupport of military diſcipline, and for the adminiſtration of civil juitice |, 
Tus next ſuperior court to that of the hundred was the county-court, 
which met twice a year, aſter Michaelmas and Eaſter, and conſiſted gf 
th efreeholders of the county, who poſſeſſed an equal vote in the deciſion of 
cauſes. The biſhop preſided in this court, together with the alderman; 
and the proper object of the court was the receiving of appeals from the 
hundreds and decennarics, and the deciding of ſuch controverſies as aroſe 
between men of different hundreds. Formerly, the alderman poſſeſſed both 
the civil and military authority; but Alfred, ſenſible that this conjunction 
of powers rendered the nobility dangerous and independent, appointed al. 
{ca ſheriff in each county, who enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with the 
rormer᷑ in the judicial function x. His office alſo impowered him to guat 
the rights of the crown in the county, and to levy the fines unpoſed; 
which in that age formed no contemptible part of the public revenue. 
THtxe lay an appeal, in default of juftice, from all theſe courts to the 
king himſelf in council; and as the people, ſenſible of the equity and great 
talents of Alfred, placed their chief confidence in him, he was ſoon over- 
whelmed with appeals from all parts of England. He was indefatigabl 
in the diſpatch of theſe cauſes |; but finding that his time muſt be en. 
tirely engroſſed by this branch of duty, he reſolved to obviate the incon- 
venience, by correcting the 1gnorance or corruption of the inferior magi- 
ſtrates, from which it aroſe w. He took care to have his nobility in{truc- 
ted in letters and the laws u: He choſe the earls and ſheriffs from among 
the men moſt celebrated for probity and knowledge; He puniſhed ſeverely 
all malverſation in office ® : And he removed all the earls, whom he found 


- unequal to the truſt P; allowing only ſome of the moſt elderly to ſerve by 


zdeputy, till their death ſhould make room for more worthy ſucceſſors. 
Tus better to guide the magiſtrates in the adminiſtration of juſtice, A. 
fred framed a body of laws; which, though now loſt, ſerved long as the ba- 
ks of Engliſh juriſprudence, and is generally deemed the origin of what 1s 
denominated the common Law. He appointed regular meetings of the 
ſtates of England twice a year in London 4; a city which he himſelf has 
repaired and beautified, and which he thus rendered the capital of the king- 
dom. The ſimiliarity of theſe inſtitutions to the cuſtoms of the ancient 
Germans, to the practice of the other northern conquerors, and to the Saxon 
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Ar. II. 
laws during the Heptarchy, prevents us from regarding Alfred as the ſole au- 


thor of this plan of government; and leads us rather to think, that, like a 
wiſe man, he contented himſelf with reforming, extending and executing the 
in{.itutions, which he found previouſly eſtabliſhed. But, on the whole, ſuch 
ſucceſs attended his legiſlation, that every thing bore ſuddenly a new face 
in ngland: Robberies and iniquities of all kinds were repreſſed by the pu- 
niſbment or re formation of the eriminals ?: And fo exact was the general 
police, that Alfred it is ſaid, hung up, by way of bravado, golden bracelets 
near the highways 3 and no man dared to touch them. Yet amidſt theſe 
rigours of juſtice this great prince preſerved the moſt ſacred regard to the 
liberty of his people; and it is a memorable {entiment preſerved in his will, 
that it was juſt the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain as free as their own 
thoughts“. | 

As good morals and knowledge are almoſt inſeparable, in every age, 
though not in every individual ; the care of Alfred for the encouragement 
of learning among his ſubjects was another uſeful branch of his legiſlation, 
and tended to reclaim the Engliſh from their former diſſolute and ferocious 
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impoſed] manners: But the King was guided in this purſuit, leſs by political views, 
nue. than by his natural bent and propenſity towards letters. When he came 
its to the to the throne, he found the nation ſunk into the groſſeſt ignorance and 
and great barbariſm, proceeding from the continued diſorders in the government, 
oon over- and from the ravages of the Danes: The monaſteries were deſtroyed, the 
efatigable monks butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt z and thus the only 
uit be en- ſeats of erudition in thoſe ages were totally ſubverted. Alfred himſelf 
the 1ncon- complains that on his acceſſion he knew not one perſon, ſouth of the 
rior magi- Thames, who could ſo much as interpret the Latin ſervice ; and very few 


ty inftruc- n the northern parts, who had even reached that pitch of erudition. But 
this prince invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars from all parts of Eu- 
rope ; he eſtabliſhed ſchools every where for the inſtruction of his people ; . 
he founded, at leaſt repaired the univerſity of Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges, revenues, and immunities ;z he enjoined by law all freehold- 
ers poſſeſſed of two hydes © of land or more to ſend their children to ſchool 
for their inſtruction ; he gave preferment both in church and ſtate to ſuch 
only as had made ſome proficiency in knowledge : And by all theſe expe- 
dents he had the ſatisfaction, before his death, to fee a great change in the 
face of affairs; and in a work of his, which is ſtill extant, he congratulates 
himſelf on the progreſs which learning, under his patronage, had already 
made in England. 

Bor the moſt effectual expedient, employed by Alfred, for the encou- 
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| | ragement of learning, was his own example, and the eonſtant aſſiduity with palaces 
I þ which, notwithſtanding the multiplicity and urgeney of his affairs, he en, im fre 
| ö ployed himſelf in the purſuits of knowledge. He uſually divided his ting hoſe | 
1 in three equal portions : One was employed in ſleep, and the refection of pf juſt 
It his body by diet and exercife ; another in the diſpatch of buſineſs ; 1 and de: 
| | third in ſtudy and devotion : And that he might more exactly meaſure the jects, a 
| | hours, he made uſe of burning tapers of equal length, which he fixed in during 
1 janthorns * ; an expedient ſuited to that rude age, when the geometry the ann 
j — od dialling, and the mechaniſm of clocks and watches, were totally unknow, ALt 
| And by ſuch a regular diſtribution of his time, chough | he often lahoured three ſc 
under great bodily infirmities *, this martial hero, who fought in perſon iſſue, in 
fiſty- ſix battles by ſea and land ?, was able, during a life of no extraordim- ther's 
ry length, to acquire more knowledge, and even to compoſe more books, ſucceed 
than moſt ſtudious men, though bleſt with the greateſt leiſure and applies. ery bein 
tion, have, in more fortunate ages, made the object of their uninterrupted 
induſtry. 


SENSIBLE that the people, at all times, eſpecially when their underſtand. 
ings are obſtructed by ignorance and bad education, are not much ſuſcep- 
tible of ſpeculative inſtruction, Alfred endeavoured to convey his morality 
by apologues, parables, ſtories, apophthegms, couched in poetry ; and be- 
fides propagating, among his ſubjects former compoſitions of that kind, 
which he found in the Saxon tongue *, he exerciſed his genius in inventing 
| works of the like nature *, as well as in tranſlating from the Greek thee 
| legant fables of Eſop. He alſo gave Saxon tranſlations of Oroſius's and 
Bede's hiſtories ; and of Boethius concerning the conſolation of phils- 
ſophy d. And he deemed it nowiſe derogatory from his other great chi 
racers of ſovereign, legiſlator, warrior, aud politician, thus to lead the way 
to his people in the purſuits of literature. 

M- AxwW1LE, this prince was not negligent in encouraging the vulgar and 
mechanical arts, which have a more ſenſible, though not a cloſer, connex191 
with the intereſts of ſociety, He invited, from all quarters, induſtrious 
foreigners to repeople his country, which had been deſolated by the ravages 
of the Danes ©. He introduced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds; 
and no inventor or improver of any ingenious art did he ſuiter to go unit 
warded * He prompted men of activity to betake themſelves to navige 
tion, to puſh commerce into the moſt remote countries, and to acquire nche 
by propagating induſtry among their fellow-citizens. He ſet apart a ſe 
venth portion of his own revenue for maintaining a number of workmen, 


whom he conſtantly employed in rebuilding the ruined cities, caſte 
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iduity with laces and monaſteries . Even the elegancics of life were brought te 
Urs, he em. -n from the Mediterranean and the Indies ?; and his ſubjects, by ſeeing 
ed his time hoſe productions of the peaceful arts, were taught to reſpect the virtues 


refeCtion of pf juſtice and induſtry, from which alone they could ariſe. Both living 


zufineſs ; a and dead, Alfred was regarded, by foreigners, no leſs than by his own ſub. 
meaſure the jects, as the greateſt prince after Charlemagne that had appeared in Europe 
he fixed in during ſeveral ages, and as one of the wiſeſt and beſt that had ever adorned 
> geometry the annals of any nation. | 

J unknown. Artig had, by his wife, Ethelſwitha, daughter of a Mercian earl, 
en laboured three ſons and three daughters. The elde ſt ſon, Edmund, died without 


fue, in his father's lifetime. The third, Ethelward, inherited his fa- 
ther's paſſion for letters, and hved a private life, The ſecond, Edward, 
ſucceeded to his power; and paſſes by the appellation of Edward the eld- 
en being the firſt, of that name who ſat on the Engliſh throne. - 
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HIS prince, who equalled his father in military talents, 
though inferior to him in knowledge and erudition 5, found 
immediately, on his acceſſion, a ſpecimen of that turbulent life to which 
all princes, and even all individuals, were expoſed, in an age when men, 
leſs reſtrained by law or juſtice, and leſs occupied by induſtry, had ns 
aliment for their inquietude, but wars, inſurre&ions, convulſions, rapine, 


got. 


ebrads ad and depredation, Ethelwald, his couſin- german, ſon of king Ethelbert, 
in of phil the elder brother of Alfred, inſiſted on his preferable title b; and arming 
great chu his partizans, took poſſeſſton of Winburne, where he ſeemed determined 
ead the way to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and to await the iſſue of his pre- 


tenfions i, But when the king approached the town with a great army, 
Lthelwald, having the proſpect of certain deſtruction, made his eſcape, 


vulgar and 
and fled firſt into Normandy, thence into Northumberland; where he 


„connexion 
znduſtriom hoped that the people, who had been recently ſubdued by Alfred, and 
the ravage who were impatient of peace, would, on the intelligence of that great 


prince's death, ſeize the firſt pretence or opportunity of rebellion. The 
event did not diſappoint his expectations: The Northumbrians declared 


Fall kinds; 


to go une. N 

s to naviga for him * ; and Ethelwald, having thus connected his intereſts with the 
quire rich Daniſh tribes, went beyond ſea, and collecting a body of theſe freebooters, 
t apart a ſo be excited the hopes of all thoſe who had been accuſtomed to ſublilt by 


pine and violence l. The Eaſt-Anglian Danes joined his party: The 
Ne- Burgers, who were ſeated in the heart of Mercia, began to put them- 
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ſelves in motion: and the Engliſh found that they were again menacy 
with thoſe convulſions, from which the valour and policy of Alfred hat 
ſo lately reſcued them. The rebels, headed by Ethelwald, made an in 
curſion into the counties of Gloceſter, Oxford, and Wilts ; and having 
exerciſed their ravages in theſe places, they retired with their booty, 
before the king, who had aſſembled an army, was able to approach then, 
Edward, however, who was determined that his preparations ſhould ny 
be fruitleſs, conducted his forces into Eaſt-Anglia, and retaliated the 
injuries which the inhabitants had committed, by ſpreading the like den, 
ſtation among them. Satiated with revenge, and loaded with booty, he 
gave orders to retire : But the authority of thoſe ancient kings, which 
was feeble in peace, was not much better eſtabliſhed in the field; and the 
Kentiſh men, greedy of more ſpoil, ventured, contrary to repeated c. 
ders, to ſtay behind him, and fo take up their quarters in Bury. This 
diſobedience proved in the iſſue fortunate to Edward. The Danes 4 
faulted the Kentiſh men; but met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtanee, that, 
though they gained the field of battle, they bought that advantage þ; 
the loſs of their braveſt leaders, and among the reſl, by that of Ethelwald vernt 
who periſhed in the action . The king, freed from the fear of ſo dang: 
ous a competitor, made peace on advantageous terms with the Ealt 
Angles ®. 
In order to reſtore England to ſuch a ſtate of tranquillity as it was tha 
eapable of attaining, nought was wanting but the ſubjection of the Nor. 
umbrians, who, aſſiſted by the ſcattered Danes in Mercia, continually is 925. 
ſeſted the bowels of the kingdom. Edward in order to divert the force 9 
theſe enemies, prepared a fleet to attack them by ſea; hoping, that, 
when his ſhips appeared on their coaſt, they muſt at leaſt remain at homs, 
and provide for their defengg. But the Northumbrians were leſs anxiou 
to ſecure their own property, than greedy to commit ſpoil on their ene 
my; and concluding, that the chief ſtrength of the Engliſh was embarked 
on board their fleet, they thought the opportunity ſavourable, and enter 
Edward's territories with all their forces. The king, who was prepared 
againſt this event, attacked them in their return at Tetenhall in the count) 
of Stafford, put them to the rout, recovered all the booty, and purtuc 
them with great ſlaughter into their own country. | 
ALL tbe reſt of Edward's reign was a ſcene of continued and ſuccels 
ful action againſt the Northumbrians, the Eaſt-Angles, the Five-burgen 
and the foreign Danes, who invaded him from Normandy and Britanu- 
Nor was he leſs provident in putting his kingdom in a poſture of defenct, 
than vigorous in aſſaulting the enemy. He fortified the towns of Cheſtes 
Eddeſbury, Warwic, Cherbury, Buckingham, Towceſter, Maldon, Hun. 
tingdon, and Colcheſter. He fought two ſignal battles at Temsford and 
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Maldon ». He vanquiſhed Thurketill, a great Daniſh chief, and obliged 
him to retire with his followers into France, in queſt of ſpoil and adven- 
tures, He ſubdued the Eaſt Angles, and forced them to ſwear allegiance 
to him: He expelled the two rival princes of Northumberland, Reginald 
and Sidroc, and acquired for the preſent, the dominions of that province: 
Several tribes of the Britons were ſubjected by him; and even the Scots, 
who during the reign of Kenneth, their king, enereaſed their power by 
the final ſubjection of the Picts, were nevertheleſs obliged to give him 
marks of ſubmiſſion d. In all theſe fortunate atchievements he was aſſiſt- 
ed by the activity and prudence of his ſiſter Ethelfleda, who was widow 
of Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, and who after her huſband's death, retained 
the government of that province. This princeſs, who had been reduced 
to extremity in child-bed, refuſed afterwards all commerce with her 
huſband ; not from any weak ſuperſtition, as was common in that age, 
but becauſe ſhe deemed all domeſtic occupations unworthy of her maſcu- 
line and ambitious ſpirit 2. She died before her brother; and Edward 
during the remainder of his reign, took upon himſelf the immediate go- 
vernment of Mercia, which before had been entruſted to the authority of 
a governor”, The Saxon Chronicle fixes thg, death,of this prince in 
925 *: His kingdom devolved to Athelſtan, — ſon. 


ATHELSTAN. 
mn 5 Bun ſtain in this prince's birth was not, in thoſe times, deemed 


ſo conſiderable as to exclude him from the throne; and Athel- 
ſtan, being of an age, as well as of a capacity, fitted for government, ob- 
tained the preference to Edward's younger children, who though legiti- 
mate, were of too tender years to rule a nation ſo much expoſed both 
to ſoreign invaſion and to domeſtic convulſions. Some diſcontents how- 
ever, prevailed on his acceſſion ; and Alfred a nobleman of conſiderable 
power, was thence encouraged to enter into a conſpiracy againſt him. 
This incident is related by hiſtorians with circumſtances, which the rea- 
der, according to the degree of credit he is diſpoſed to give them, may 
impute either to the invention of monks who forged them, or to their ar- 
tifice who found means of making them real. Alfred, it is ſaid, being 
ſeized upon ſtrong ſuſpicions, but without any certain proof, firmly de- 
nid the conſpiracy imputed to him; and in order to juſtify himſelf, he 
offered to ſwear to his innocence before the pope, whoſe perſon, it was 
ſuppoſed, contained ſach ſuperior ſanctity, that no one could preſume to 
give a falſe oath in his preſence, and yet hope to eſcape the immediate 
vengeance of heaven, The king accepted the condition, and Alfred was 
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conducted to Rome; where, either conſcious of his innocenee, or negle&. 
ing the ſuperſtition to which he appealed, he ventured to make the oath 
required of him, before John, who then filled the papal chair. But no 
ſooner had he pronounced the fatal words, than he fell into convulſions, 
of which three days after, he expired. The king, as if the guilt of the 
conſpirator were now fully aſcertained, confiſcated his eſtate, and made a 
preſent of it to the monaſtery of Malmeſbury * ; ſecure that no doubts 
would ever thenceforth be entertained concerning the e of his pro- 
ceedings. 

Tur dominion of Athelſtan was no ſooner eſtabliſhed over his Engliſh 
ſubjects, than he endeavoured to give ſecurity to the government, by pro- 
viding againſt the inſurrections of the Danes, which had created ſo much 
diſturbance to his predeceſſors, He marched into Northumberland; 
and finding that the inhabitants bore with impatience the Engliſh yoke; 
he thought it prudent to confer on Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title 
of King, and to attach him to his intereſts, by giving him his ſiſter, 
Editha, in marriage. But this policy proved by accident the ſource of 
dangerous conſequences. Sithric died in a twelvemonth after; and us 
two ſons by a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretenſions 
on their father's elevation, aſſumed the ſovereignty without Athelitan's 
conſent. They were ſoon expelled by the power of that monarch ; and 
the former took ſhelter in Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland; where he 
received, during ſome time; protection from Conſtantine, who then enjoy- 

ed the crown of that kingdom; The Scottiſh prince, however, continually 

ſolicited, and even menaced by Athelitan, at laſt promiſed to deliver up 
his gueſt ; but ſecretly deteſting this treachery, he gave Godfrid warning 
to make his eſcape ©; and that fugitive, after ſubſiſting by piracy"for 
ſome years, freed the king, by his death, from any farther anxiety, 
Athelſtan, reſenting Conſtantine's behaviour, entered Scotland with an 
army; and ravaging the country with impunity , he reduced the Scots 
to ſuch diftreſs, that their king was content to preſerve his crown, by 
making fubmiſſions to the enemy: The Engliſh hiſtorians afſert *, that 
Conſtantine did homage to Athelſtan for his kingdom; and they add, 
that the latter prince, being urged by his courtiers to puſh the preſent 
favourable opportunity, and entirely ſubdue Scotland, replied, that it 
was more glorious to confer than conquer Kingdoms. But thoſe annals, 
ſo uncertain and imperfe& in themſelves, loſe all credit, when national 
prepoſſeſſions and animoſities have place: And on that account, the Scotch 
hiſtorians, who, without having any more knowledge of the matter, ſtrenu- 
 ouwlly deny the fact, ſeem more worthy of belief 
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Cox$STANTINE, whether he owed the retaining of his crown to the mo- 
dcration of Athelſtan, who was unwilling to employ all his advantages 
againſt him, or to the policy of that prince, who eſteemed the humiliation 
of an enemy a greater acquiſition than the ſubjection of a diſcontented and 
mutinous people, thought the behaviour of the Engliſh monarch more an 
object of reſentment than of gratitude, He entered into a confederacy 
with Anlaf, who had collected a great body of Daniſh pirates, whom he 
found hovering in the Iriſh ſeas ; and with ſome Welſh princes, who were 
terrified at the growing power of Athelſtan : And all theſe allies made by 
concert an irruption with a great army into England. Athelſtan, collect. 
ing his forces, met the enemy near Brunſbury in Northumberland, and 
defeated them in a general engagement. This victory was chiefly aſcribed 
to the valour of Turketul, the Engliſh chancellor: For in thoſe turbulent 
ages, no one was ſo much occupied in civil employments, as wholly to 

lay aſide the military character *. 

THeRE is a circumſtance, not unworthy of notice, which hiſtorians re- 
late with regard to the tranſactions of this war. Anlaf, on the approach 
of the Engliſh army, thought that he could not venture too much to 
enſure a fortunate event; and employed the ſame artifice formerly prac- 
tiſed by Alfred againſt the Danes; he entered the enemy's camp in the 
habit of a minſtrel. The ſtratagem was for the preſent attended with like 
ſucceſss He gave ſuch ſatisfaction to the ſoldiers, who flocked about 
him, that they introduced him to the king's tent; and Anlaf, having 
played before that prince and his nobles during their repaſt, was dif- 
miſſed with a handſome reward, His prudence kept him from refuſing 
the preſent ; but his pride determined him, on his departure, to bury it, 
while he fancied that he was uneſpied by all the world. But a ſoldier in 
Athelſtan's camp, who had formerly ſerved under Anlaf, had been ſtruck 
with ſome ſuſpicion on the firſt appearance of the minſtrel ; and was en- 
gaged by curioſity to obſerve all his motions. He regarded this laſt ac- 
tron as a full proof of Anlaf's diſguiſe ; and he immediately carried the 
intelligence to Athelitan, who blamed him for not ſooner giving him in- 
tormation, that he might have ſeized his eneiny. But the ſoldier told 
him, that, as he had formerly ſworn fealty to Anlaf, he could never have 
pardoned himfelf the treachery of betraying and ruining his ancient maſ- 
ler; and that Athelſtan himſelf, after ſuch an inſtance of his criminal 
conduct, would have an equal reaſon to diftruft his allegiance. Athelſtan 


| caving praiſed the generoſity of the ſoldier's principles, reflected on the 


incident, which he foreſaw would be attended with important conſe- 
quences. He removed his ſtation in the eamp; and as a biſhop arrived 
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The office of chancellor among the Anglc-3axons reſembled more that of a ſece- 
wry 6: Hate, than that of our preſent chavcelior, See Spellman in voce Cance/tarius 
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that evening with a reinforcement of troops (for the ecclefiaſtics were 
no leſs warlike than the civil magiſtrates), he occupied with his train that 
very place which had been left vacant by the king's removal. The pre. 
caution of Athelſtan was found prudent : For no ſooner had darknefy 
fallen than, than Anlaf, broke into the camp, and haſtening directly to 
the place where he had left the King's tent, put the biſhop to death be- 
fore he had time to prepare for his defence *. 

Turax fell ſeveral Daniſh and Welſh princes in the action of Brun 
bury ® z and Conſtantine and Anlaf made their eſcape with difficulty, 
leaving the greater part of their army on the field of battle Aſter this 
ſucceſs, Athelſtan enjoyed his crown in tranquillity z and he is regarded 
as one of the ableſt and moſt active of thoſe ancient princes. He paſſed 
a remarkable law, which was calculated for the encouragement of com- 
merce, and which it required ſome liberality of mind, in that age to have 
deviſed : That a merchant who had made three long ſea voyages on his 
own account, ſhould be admitted to the rank of a thane or gentleman. 
This prince died at Gloceſter in the year 941 ©, after a reign of ſixteen 
years ; and was ſucceeded by Edmund, his legitimate brother. 


EDMUND. 


'DMUND, on his acceſſion, met with diſturbance from et! 
restleſs Northumbrians, who lay in wait for every oppor- 
tunity of breaking into rebellion. But marching ſuddenly with his for- 
ces into their country, he ſo overawed the rebels, that they endeavoured 
to appeaſe him by the most humble ſubmiſſions 4. In order to give hin 
the ſurer pledge of their obedience they offered to embrace Christianity; 
a religion which the Engliſh Danes had frequently profeſſed, when r- 
duced to difficulties, but which for that very reaſon they regarded as2 
badge of ſervitude, and ſhook off as ſoon as a favourable opportunity of 
fered. Edmund, trusting little to their ſincerity in this forced ſubmil- 


9a. 


ſion, uſed the precaution of removing the Five-burgers from the towns c 


Mercia, in which they had been allowed to ſettle ; becauſe it was always 
found, that they took advantage of every commotion, and introduced the 
rebellious or foreign Danes into the heart of the kingdom. He alſo con- 
quered Cumberland from the Britons ; and conferred that territory 0 
Malcolm king of Scotland, on condition that he ſhould do him homage 
for it, and protect the north from all future incurſions of the Danes. 

 EpmunD was young when he came to the crown ; yet was his reigh 
ſh ort, as his death was violent. One day, as he was ſolemnizing a felti- 


val in the county of Gloceſter, he remarked, that Leolf, a notorious rob- 


2 W. Malmef, lib. 2. cap 6. Higden, p. 263. 
© Chron. Sax. p. 114, 


b Brompton, p. 839. , lagulf, p. 2) 
d W. Malmel. lib. 2. cap. 7. Brompton, p. 157. 
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ber, whom he had ſentenced to baniſhment, had yet the boldneſs to enter 
the hall where he himſelf dined, and tofit at table with his attendants. En- 
raged at this inſolence, he ordered him to leave the room; but on his refu- 
ſing to obey, the king, whoſe temper, naturally choleric, was inflamed by 
this additional inſult, leaped on him himſelf, and ſeized him by the hair: 
But the ruffian, puſhed to extremity, drew his dagger, and gave Edmund a 
wound, of which he immediately expired. "This event happened in the year 
946, and in the ſixth year of the king's reign. Edmund left male-ifſue, but 
ſo young, that they were incapable of governing the Kingdom ; and his 
brother, Edred, was promoted to the throne, 


EDRED. 


; HE reign of this prince, as thoſe of his predeceſſors, was 
diſturbed by the rebellious and incurſions of the Northum- 
brian Danes, who, though frequently quelled, were never entirely ſubdu- 
ed, nor had ever paid a ſincere allegiance to the crown af England. The 
acceſſion of a new king ſeemed to them a favourable opportunity for ſhak- 
ing off the yoke ; but on Edred's appearance with an army, they made him 
their wonted ſubmiſſions ; and the king, having waited the country with 
fire and ſword, as a puniſhment cf their rebellion, obliged them to renew 
their oaths of allegiance ; and he ſtraight retired with his forces. The o- 
bedience of the Danes laſted no longer than the preſent terror. Provoked 
at the devaſtations of Edred, and even reduced by neceſſity to ſubſiſt on 
plunder, they broke into a new rebellion, and were again ſubdued : But the 
king, now inſtructed by experience, took greater precautions againſt their 
future revolt. He fixed Engliſh garriſons in their moſt confiderable towns; 
and placed over them an Engliſh governor, who might watch all their mo- 
tions, and ſuppreſs any inſurrection on its firſt appearance. He obliged 
alſo Malcolm, king of Scotland, to renew his homage for the lands which 
he held in England, 

Epa rp, though not unwarlike, nor unfit for active life, lay under the in- 
fluence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and had blindly delivered over his con- 
ſcience to the guidance of Dunſtan, commonly called St. Dunſtan, abhot 
of Glaſtenbury, whom he advanced to the higheſt offices, and who coveted, 
under the appearance of ſanity, the moſt violent and moſt inſolent ambi- 
tion. Taking advantage of the implicit confidence repoſed in him by the 
king, this churchman imported into England a new order of monks, who 
much changed the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and excited, on their firſt e- 
ſabliſhment, the moſt violent commotions. 

From the introduction of Chriſtianity among the Saxons, there had been 
monaſteries in England; and theſe eltabliſhments had extremely multiplied 
by the donations of the princes and nobles ; whoſe ſuperſtition, derived 

om their ignorance and precarious life, and encreaſed by remorſes for the 
"Bs 
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crimes into which they wet ſo frequently betrayed, knew no other expe- 
dient for appeaſing the Deity than a profuſe liberality towards the eccleſ. 
aſtics. But the monks had hitherto been a ſpecies of ſecular prieſts, whe 
lived after the manner of the preſent canons or prebendaries, and were both 
intermingled, in ſome degree; with the world, and endeavoured to render 
themſelves uſeful to it. They were employed in the education of youth *1 
They had the diſpoſal of their own time and induſtry : They were not ſub. 
jected to the rigid rules of an order: They had made no vows of implicit 
obedience to their ſuperiors ; And they ſtill retained the choice, with. 
out quitting the convent, hae of a married or a ſingle life s. But a miſ. 
taken piety had produced in Italy a new ſpecies of monks, called Bene. 
dictines; who carrying farther the plauſible principles of mortification, ſe. 
cluded themſelves entirely from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, 
and made a merit of the moſt inviolable chaſtity. Theſe practices and prin- 
ciples, which ſuperſtition at firſt engendered, were greedily embraced and 
promoted by the policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, who 
was making every day great advances towards an abſolute ſovereignty 0- 
ver the eccleſiaſtica, perceived that the celibaey of the elergy alone could 
break off entirely their connexion with the civil power, and depriving them 
of every obje& of ambition, engage them to promote, with unccaſing in. 
duſtry, the grandeur of their own order. He was ſenſible, that ſo long as 
the monks were indulged in marriage, and were permitted to rear families 
they never could be ſubjected to ſtrict diſcipline, or reduced to that ſlavery 
under their ſuperiors, which was requiſite to procure to the mandates, iſſued 
from Rome, a ready and zealous obedience, Celibacy, therefore, begai 
to be extolled, as the indiſpenſible duty of prieſts ; and the pope undertook 
to make al! the clergy throughout the weſtern world renounce at once the 
privilege of marriage : A fortunate policy ; but at the ſame time an un- 
dertaking the moſt difficult of any, ſince he had the ſtrongeſt propenſitic 
of human nature to encounter, and found, that the ſame connexions with 
the female ſex, which generally encourage devotion, were here unfavourable 
to the ſucceſs of his project. It is no wonder, therefore, that this maſter- 
ſtroke of art ſhould have met with violent contradiction, and that the inte- 
reſts of the hierarchy, and the inclinations of the prieſts, being now pl 
ced in this ſingular oppoſition, ſhould, notwithſtanding the continued ck. 
forts of Rome, have retarded the execution of that bold ſcheme during the 
courſe of near three centuries. 

As the biſhops and parochial clergy lived apart with their families, and 
were more connected with the world, the hopes of ſucceſs with them 
were -fainter, and the pretence for making them renounce marriage Wai 


© Oſberne in Anglia Sacra, tom. 2 p. 92 f Oſberne, p. 91 8 Sce Whar - 
ton's notes to Anglia Sacra. tom. 2. p. 91. Gervaſe, P- 1645. Chron, Wint. MS. apo? 
Spell. Conc, p. 434- 
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much leſs plauſible. But the pope, having caſt his eye on the monks as 
the baſs of his authority, was determined to reduce them under ſtrict rules 
of obedience, to procure them the credit of ſanctity by an appearance of 
the moſt rigid mortification, and to break off all other ties which might 
interfere with this ſpiritual policy. Under pretence, therefore, of reform- 


ther expe. 
he ecclefi. 
1eſts, whe 
were both 


7 ing abuſes, which were in ſome degree, unavoidable in the ancient eſtabliſh- 
e not ſub. ments, he had already ſpread over the ſouthern countries of Europe the ſe- 
f implicit vere laws of the monaſtic life, and began to form attempts towards a like 
Ice, with. innovation in England. The favourable opportunity offered itſelf (and it 


was greedily ſeized), ariſing from the weak ſuperſtition of Edred, and the 


violent, impetuous character of Dunſtan. 


Zut a mil. 


ed Bene. 

cation, * Doxsrax was born of noble parents in the welt of England; and be- 
o liberty ing educated under his uncle Aldhelm, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and prin- had betaken himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical life, and had acquired ſome charac- 


ter in the court of Edmund, He was, however, repreſented to that prince 
as a man of licentious manners ; and finding his fortune blaſted by theſe 
ſuſpicions, his ardent ambition prompted him to repair his indiſcretions, by 
running into an oppolite extreme, He ſecluded himſelf entirely from the 
world; he framed a cell ſo ſmall, that he could neither ſtand ere& in it, nor 
ſtretch out his limbs during his repoſe ; and he here employed himſelf 
perpetually either in devot ion or in manual labouri, It is probable, that 
his brain became gradually crazed by theſe ſolitary occupations, and that 
his head was filled with chimeras, which, being believed by himſelf and his 
ſtupid votaries, procured him the general character of ſanctity among the 
people. He fancied that the devil, among the frequent viſits which he 
paid him, was one day more earneſt than uſual in his temptations ; till Dun- 
tag, provoked at his importunity, ſeized him by the noſe with a pair of 
red hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell: and he held him there, 
till that malignant ſpirit made the whole neighbourhood reſound with his 
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TAHOE bellowings. This notable exploit was ſeriouſly credited and extolled by the 
WEN public ; it is tranſmitted to poſterity by one, who, confidering the age in 
MFI which he lived, may paſs for a writer of ſome elegance &; and it inſured to 


Dunſtan a reputation which no real piety, much leſs virtue,” could even, 
in the moſt enlightened period, have ever procured him with the people. 
SUPPORTED by the character obtained in his retreat, Dunſtan peared 
again in the world ; and gained ſuch an aſcen 1 over Edred, = had 
ſucceeded to the crown, as made him, not only the director of that prince's 
conſcience, but his counſellor in the moſt momentous affairs of government. 
He was placed at the head of the treaſury i, and being thus poſſeſſed both 
of power at court, and of credit with the populace, he was enabled to at- 


tempt with ſucceſs the moſt arduous enterprizes, Finding that his adyance- 
p E 4 1 N p & 

u Oſberne, p. 95. Matth. Welt. p. 187. i Otberne, p. 995. © KOſburbe, 
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ment had been owing to the opinion of his auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf | ple, | 
partizan of the rigid monaſtic rules; and after introducing that reformatiq ged 
into the Convents of Glaſtenbury and Abingdon, he endeavoured to rey. the b 


der it univerſal in the kingdom. meme 

Tus minds of men were well prepared for this innovation. The praiſes of bp. 
an inviolable chaſtity had been carried to the higheſt extravagance by ſome a bea 
of the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity among the Saxons : The pleaſures d prefſ1 


love had been repreſented as incompatible with Chriſtian perfection: And of th 


a total abſtinence from all commerce with the ſex was deemed ſuch a mer. WW vice « 
torious penance, as was ſufficient to atone for the greateſt enormities. The eceleſ 
conſequence ſeemed natural, that thoſe, at leaſt, who officiated at the alta nity 
ſhould be clear of this pollution ; ; and when the doctrine of tranſubſtantia monk 
tion, which was now ereeping in *, was once fully eſtabliſhed, the reverence ſtrong 
to the real body of Chriſt in the cuchariſt beſtowed on this argument a not te 


additional force and influence. The monks knew how to avail themſclve and 0 
of all theſe popular topic and to ſet off their own character to the bel fore d 
advantage. They affected the greateſt auſterity of life and manners: They 
indulged themfelves in the higheſt ſtrains of devotion : They inveigb. 
ed bitterly againſt the vices and pretended luxury of the age: They 
were particularly vehement againſt the diſſolute lives of the ſecular clergy, 
their rivals: Every inſtance of libertiniſm in any individual ef that order 
was repreſented as a general corruption: And where other topics of defa 
mation were wanting, their marriage became a ſure ſubje& of invective, 
and their own wives received the name of concubine, or other more oppro- 
brious appellation. The ſecular clergy, on the other hand, who were nu 
merous and rich, and poſſeſſed of the ecclefialtical dignities, defended them- 
ſelves with vigour, and endeavoured to retaliate upon their adverfar 
The people were thrown into agitation ; and few inſtances occur of more 
violent diſſentions excited by the moſt material differences in religion; of 
rather by the moſt frivolous : Since it is a juſt remark, that the more af 
nity there is between theological parties, the greater commonly is their aui 
moſity. 

Tux progreſs of the monks, which was become conſiderable, was fome- 
what retarded: by the death of Edred, their partizan, who expired ater? 
reign of nine years . He left children: but as they were infants, his nt 
phew Edwy, fon of Edmund, was placed on the throne. 


EDWY. 


D WL, at the time of his acceſſion, was not above fixteen ot 
955. ſeventeen years of age, was poſſeſſed of the moſt amiable f; 
gure, and was even endowed, according to authentic accounts, with the 
moſt promiſing virtues 9, He would have been the favourite of his my 


m Spell. Conc: vol. i. p. 45% © Chron, Sax. p. 115, o 14, Hyatirf 
lib. 5. p. 356. 
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ple, had he not unhappily, at the commencement of his reign, been enga- 
ged in the controverſy with the monks, whoſe rage neither the graces of 
the body nor virtues of the mind could mitigate, and who have purſued his 
memory with the ſame unrelenting vengeance, which they exerciſed againft 
hs perſon and dignity during his ſhort and unfortunate reign. There was 
a beautiful princeſs of the royal blood, called Elgiva, who had made im- 
preſſion on the tender heart of Edwy ; and as he was of an age when the force 
of the paſſions firſt begins to be felt, he had ventured contrary to the ad- 
vice of his graveſt counſcllors, and the remonſtrances of the more dignified 
eceleſiaſties, , to eſpouſe her; though ſhe was within the degrees of affi- 
nity prohibited by the canon-law 4. As the auſterity, affected by the 
monks, made them particularly violent on this occaſion, Edwy entertained a 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt them; and ſeemed, on that account, determined 
not to ſecond their project, of expelling the ſeculars from all the convents, 
and of poſſeſſing themſelves of thoſe rich eſtabliſhments. War was there- 
fore declared between the king and the monks ; and the former ſoon found 
reaſon to repent his provoking ſuch dangerous enemies. On the day of 
his coronation, his nobility were aſſembled in a great hall, and were indulg- 
ing themſelves in that riot and diſorder, which from the example of their 
German anceſtors, had become habitual to the Engliſh * ; when Edwy, 
attracted by ſofter pleaſures, retired into the Queen's apartment, and in 
that privacy, gave reins to his fondneſs towards his wife, which was only 
moderately checked by the preſence of her mother. Dunſtan conjectured 
the reaſon of the king's retreat ; and carrying along with him Odo, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, over whom he gained an abſolute aſcendanf, he 
burſt into the apartment, upbraided Edwy with his laſciviouſneſs, probably 
beſtowed on the queen the moſt opprobrious epithet that can be applied 
to her ſex, and tearing him from her arms, puſhed him back in a diſgrace- 
ful manner, into the banquet of the nobles . Edwy, though young, 
and oppoſed by the prejudices of the people, found an opportunity of ta- 
king revenge for this public inſult. He queſtioned Dunſtan concerning 
the adminiſtration of the treaſury during the reign of his predeceſſor * 3 
and when that miniſter refuſed to give an accofut of money expended, as 
be affirmed, by orders of the late king, he accuſed him of malverſation in 
his office, and banithed him the kingdom. But Dunſtan's cabal was not 
unattive during his abſence : They filled the public with high panegyrics 
on his ſanctity: They exclaimed againſt the impicty of the king and 
queen: Aud having poiſoned the minds of the people by theſe declamati- 
ons, they proceeded to ſtill more outrageous acts of violence againſt the 
royal authority, Archbiſhop Odo ſent into the palace a party of ſoldiers, 


ow. Malwef lib. 2. cap. 7. did. 7 Wa'lipgford, p. 54%. W. 
Malmef lib. 2, cap. 7. Oſberne, p. 83. 105. M. Welt. p. 195, 196. Walling- 
bord, p. 54%. A ur. Beverl. p. 114. | 
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who ſeized the queen; and having burned her face with a red hot iron, in 
order to deſtroy that fatal beauty which had ſeduced Edwy, they carried 
her by force into Ireland, there to remain in perpetual exile u. Edyy 
finding it in vain to reſiſt, was obliged to conſent to his divorce, which wa 
pronounced by Odo  ; and a cataſtrophe, Rill more diſmal, awaited the 
unhappy Elgiva. That amiable princeſs, being cured of her wounds, and 
having obliterated the ſcars with which Odo had hoped to deface her beau 
ty, returned into England, and was flying to the embraces of the king, 
whom ſhe ſtill regarded as her huſband ; when ſhe fell into the hands of i 
party, whom the primate had ſent to intercept her. Nothing but he 
death could now give ſecurity to Odo and the monks ; and the moſt crud 
death was requiſite to ſatiate their vengeance, She was hamſtringed ; aud 
expired a few days after at Gloceſter in the moſt acute torments *, _ 

Tux Engliſh, blinded with ſuperſtition, inſtead of being ſhocke 
with this inhumanity, exclaimed that the misfortunes of Edwy and his con- 
fort were a juſt judgement for their diſſolute contempt of the eccleſialtc- 
al ſtatutes. They even proceeded to rebellion againſt their ſovereign; 
and having placed Edgar at their head, the younger brother of Edwy, a 
boy of thirteen years of age, they ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of Mercia 
Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglie ; and chaſed Edwy into the ſouthern coun- 
ties. That it might not be doubtful at whoſe inſtigation this revolt wa 
undertaken, Dunitan returned into England, and took upon him the 
government of Edgar and his party. He was firit inſtalled in the fee of 
Worceſter, then in that of London * and, on Odo's death, and the viol- 
ent expulſion of Brithelm, his ſucceſſor, in that of Canterbury * ; of al 
which he long kept poſſeſſion. Odo is tranſmitted to us by the monks 
under the character of a man of piety ; Dunſtan was even canonized ; and 
is one of thoſe numerous ſaints of the ſame ſtamp who diſgrace the Ron- 
Hh calendar, Meanwhile the uuhappy Edwy was excommunicated *, 
and purſued with unrelenting vengeance ; but his death, which happen- 
ed ſoon after, freed his enenues from all farther irn and gave El- 
gar peaceable poſſeſſion of the government“. 


EDGAR. 


HIS prince, who mounted the throne in ſuch early youth, ſoon 
diſcovered an excellent capacity in the adminiſtration of affairs; 
and his reign is one of the moſt fortunate that we meet with in the . 
cient Engliſh hiſtory.” He ſhowed no averſion to war ; he made the 
wiſeſt preparations againſt invaders: And by this vigour and foreſight, 
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be was enabled, without any danger of ſuffering inſults, to indulge his 
bnclination towards peace, and to employ himſelf in ſupporting and i m- 
proving the internal government of his kingdom. He maintained a be dy 
We. diſciplined troops ; which he quartered in the north, in order to ki ep 
the mutinous Northumbrians in ſubjection, and to repel the inroads of i che 
Scots. He built and ſupported a powerful navy d; and that he mij ht 
retain the ſeamen in the practice of their duty, and always preſent a or- 
midable armament to his enemies, he ſtationed three ſquadrons off the 
coaſt, and ordered them to make, from time to time, the circuit of his 
dominions *. The foreign Danes dared not to approach a country wh ich 
appeared in ſuch a poſture of defence : The domeſtic Danes ſaw inevita ble 
ecdruction to be the conſequence of their tumults and inſurrections: J he 
; neighbouring ſoyereigns, the king of Scotland, the princes of Wales, the | 
Ille of man, of the Orkneys, and even of Ireland ©, were reduced to j ay 
ſubmiſſion to ſo formidable a monarch, He carried his ſuperiority t >a 

great height, and might have excited an univerſal combination agai aſt; 
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ig ſhocked 
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ſovereign; him, had not his power been ſo well eſtabliſhed, as to deprive his enem ies 
of Edvwy, a fall hopes of ſhaking it, It is ſaid, that, reſiding once at Cheſter, a1 1d | 
2 Merci, having propoſed to go by water to the abbey of St John the Baptiſt, 1 xe 

TNETN coun- 


obliged eight of his tributary princes to row him in a barge upon tt e 
Dee J. The Engliſh hiſtoriags are fond of mentioning the name of Kei 1- 
veth III. king of Scots, among the number: The Scottiſh hiſtoria ws | 
either deny the fact, or aſſert, that their king, if he acknowledged himſe If | 
a vaſſal to Edgar, did him homage, not for his crown, but for the domit 1- | 
jons which he held in England. 
Bur the chief meang by which Edgar maintained his authority and pri 2+ | 
ſerved public peace, was the paying of court to Dunſtan and the monk 5, ; 
who had at firſt placed him on the throne, and who, by their pretenſfons t © | 
{ſuperior ſanity and purity of manners, had-acquired an — r 
de pcople. He fayoured their ſcheme for diſpoſſeſſing the ſecular cho 18 
of all the monaſteries © ; he beſtowed preferment on none but their pa r- 
tizans ; he allowed Dunſtan to reſign the ſee of Worceſter into the hand ls 
of Oſwald, one of his creatures f; and to place Ethelwold, another (f | 
them, in that of Wincheſter # ; he conſulted theſe prelates in the admin i- 
ration of all eccleſiaſtical, and even in that of many civil affairs; an 4 
ough the vigour of his own genius prevented him from being implicitk y 
guided by them, the king and the biſhops found ſuch advantages in thei r 
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} 
mi itual agreement, that they ways acted in concert, and united they 


int luence in preſerving the peace and tranquility of the kingdom. 

Ix order to complete the great work of placing the new order d 
ana nks in all the convents, Edgar ſummoned a general council of the pre, 
lati s and the heads of the religious orders. He here inverghed again 


the diſſolute lives of the ſecular clergy ; the ſmallneſs of their tonſure WV 
| aud 


prete 


enſic 
onk 
Jang 
He ſ. 


eries 


whi ch, it is probable, maintained no longer any reſemblance to the crow 
of t horns ; their negligence in attending the exerciſe of their function; 
the ir mixing with the laity in the pleaſures of gaming, hunting, dane. 


ing, and ſinging ; and their openly living with concubines, by which it i; Ti 
con imonly ſuppoſed he meant their wives. He then turned himfdf ty je 
Du nitan the primate z and in the name of king Edred, whom he ſuppd. conſy 
ed i look down from heaven with indignation againſt all thoſe enormiticy 25 
he thus addreſſed him. . It is you Dunſtan, by whoſe advice 1 fous. chi 
ed monaſteries, built churches, and expended my treaſure in the fup- _ 
„ port of religion and religious houſes; You were my counſellor and ” a 
„ aſſiſtant in all my ſchemes : You were the director of my conſcicnet cle 
„% (To you | was obedient in all things. When did you call for ſupplia od 
«© which I refuſed you? Was my aſſiſtance ever wanting to the poor! _— 
«« Did I deny ſupport and eſtabliſhments to the clergy and the convents? * 
«© Did I not hearken to your inſtructions, who told me, that theſe cl . 
«6 rities were, of all others, the moſt grateful to my Maker, and fixcds Al 
5 perpetual fund for the ſupport of religion? And arer all our pious & gong 
„ deavours now fruſtrated by the diffolute lives of the prieſts ? Na = 
e that I throw any blame upon you: You have reaſoned, beſought, is _—_ 
« culcated, inveighed : But it now behoves you to uſe ſharper and mor __ 
« vigorous remedies ; and conjoining your ſpiritual authority with the * 
« civil power, to purge effectually the temple of God from thieves and is pn 
« truders h.“ It is eaſy to imagine, that this harangue had the delires yg 
el fect; and that, when the king and prelates thus concurred with the aug 
popular prejudices, it was not long before the monks prevailed, and eltat- ok 
li ſhed their new diſcipline in almoſt all the convents. * 
We may remark, that the declamatious againſt the ſecular clergy att — 
Þ oth here and in all the hiſtorians, conveyed in general terms ; and as thit a" 
a rder of men are commonly reſtrained by the decency of their charaGe! * 
it is difficult to believe, that the complaints againſt their diſſolute mu I 
y ers could be ſo univerſally juſt as is pretended. It is more probab!t * 
t hat the monks paid court to the populace by an affected auſterity of life; aw 
2 nd repreſenting the moſt innocent liberties taken by the other clergy, 8 
g reat and unpardonable enormities, thereby prepared the way for the er 05 
e reaſe of their own power and influence. Edgar however like a true polit. N 7. 
167 2 


1 ian, concurred with the prevailing party; and he even indulged them in - 
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enſions, which, though they might, when complied with, engage tHe 
onks to ſupport royal authority during his own reign, proved aft 

dangerous to his ſucceſſors, and gave diſturbance to the whole civil powe x. 
He ſeconded the policy of the court of Rome, in granting to ſome mon d- 
eries an exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiction : he allowed the convent z, 
even thoſe of royal foundation, to uſurp the election of their own abbo t: 
And he admitted their forgeries of ancient charters, by which, from t he 
pretended grant of former kings, they aſſumed many privileges and i - 
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the monks ; and he is tranſmitted to us, not only under the character olf a 
conſummate ſtateſman and an active prince, praiſes to which he ſeems to ha ve 
W been juſtly entitled, but under that of a great ſaint and man of virtue. But 

nothing could more betray both his hypocriſy in inveighing againſt the li- 
centiouſneſs of the ſecular clergy, and the intereſted ſpirit of his partizar is, 


ſe enormities, 
rice 1 found- 
e in the ſup- 


ountelhcr wh which was licentious to the higheſt degree, and violated every law, hum in 


and divine. Yet thoſe very Monks, who, as we are told by Ingulf, a ve ry 
ancient hiſtorian, had no idea of any moral or religious merit, except cha ſt- 
ity and obedience, not only connived at his enormities, but loaded him 
with the greateſt praiſes. Hiſtory, however, has preſerved ſome inſtances 
of his amours, from which, as from a ſpecimen, we may form a conjecture 
of the reſt. 
Epox broke into a convent, carried off Editha, a nun, by force, amd 
even committed violence on her perſon *. For this act of ſacrilege he vras 
reprimanded by Dunſtan ; and that he might reconcile himſelf to the 
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vearing | his crown during ſeven years, and to deprive himſelf ſo long of 
that vain ornament ! ; A puniſhment very unequal to that which had been 
nflited on the MME Edwy, who, for a marriage which, in the 

ſtricteſt ſenſe, could only deſerve the name of irregular, was expelled his 
kingdom, ſaw his queen treated with ſingular barbarity, was loaded with 

calumnies, and has been repreſented to us under the most odious colours. 

duch is the aſcendant which may be attained, by hypocriſy and cabal, over 

mankind ! 

Tarxt was another mistreſs of Edgar's, with 6 he first cen bY 
connexion by a kind of accident.. Paſſing one day by Andover, he lodged” 
in the houſe of a noblemen, whoſe daughter, being endowed with all the, 
races of perſon and behaviour, enflamed him at first fight with the highest 
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Tu £sE merits of Edgar have procured him the higheſt panegyrics fre _ 


in beſtowing ſuch eulogies on his piety, than the uſual tenour of his conduc t, 


church, he was obliged, not to ſeparate from his miſtreſs, but to abſtain from 


| 
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4 eſire; and he reſolved by any expedient to gratify it. As he had not lt. hn 
{ we to employ courtſhip or addreſs for attaining his purpoſe, he went d. ved 
re '&ly to her mother, declaring the violence of his paſſion, and deſired tha WAN... 
th je young lady might be allowed to paſs that very night with him, The or! 
m other was a woman of virtue, and determined not to diſhonour her daugb. ** 
te t and her family by compliance; but being well acquainted with the in pati 
pe tuoſiry of the king's temper, ſhe thought it would be eaſier, as well as a De. 
fer t to deceive than refuſe him. She feigned therefore a ſubmiſſion to hi font 
wi U; but ſecretly ordered a waiting-maid, of no diſagreeable figure, to * 
ut. al i into the king's bed, after all the company ſhould be retired to rest. nes 
In the morning, before day-break, the damſel, agreeably to the injundi. Ath 
on 8 of her mistreſs, offered to retire ; but Edgar; who had no referve in ii Wi ing, 
pl eaſures, and whoſe love to his bedfellow Was rather inflamed by enjoy- WAS eta; 
m ent, refuſed his conſent, and employed force and entreaties to detain her, Edg 
E [fleda (for that was the name of the maid), trust ing to her own charny, T 
an d to the love with which, ſhe hoped, ſhe had now inſpired the King, made by Of 
pr vbably but a faint reſistance ; and the return of light diſcovered the d- the n 
ce it to Edgat. He had paſſed a night ſo much to his ſatisfaction, that he mean 
ex preſſed no diſpleaſure with the old lady on account af the fraud ; his low truth 
wa is transferred to Elfleda; ; and ſhe became his favourite mistreſs; and main. be re 
tai ned her — 6 him, till his marriage with Elfrida a. tent « 
Tax cireumſtances of his marriage with this lady were more fingular, and caſtle 
mc ire criminal. Elfrida was daughter and heir of Olgar, earl of, Dev. and / 
ſhi: re; and though ſhe had been educated in the country, and had never befor 
ap] zeared at court, ſhe had filled all England with the reputation of he his re 
beauty. Edgar himſelf, who was indifferent to no accounts of this 1. ped h 
tur e, found his curioſity excited by the frequent panegyrics which ht teal f 
hea rd of Elfrida; and reflecting on her noble birth, he reſolved, if be beaut 
fou nd her charms anſwerable to their fame, to obtain poſſeſſion of her on him it 
honiourable terms. He communicated his intention to earl Athelwold thing 
his favourite ; but uſed the precaution, before he made any advances to to At 
her parents, to order that nobleman, on ſome pretence, to pay them a it ing th 
and to bring him a certain account of the beauty of their daughter. A. that d 
thelwold, when introduced to the young lady, found general report to hae peared 
fallen ſhort of the truta ; and being actuated by the moſt vehement low, and th 
he determined to ſacrifice to this new paſſion his fidelity to his maſter, and 11 his 
to the truſt repoſed in him. He returned to Edgar, and told him, that tht of rey 
jiches alone, and high quality of Elfrida, had been the ground of the ad paſſion 
ration paid her, and that her charms, far from being any wiſe extraordinar) be ſtab 
would have been overlooked in a woman of inferior ſtation. When he 5. 
had, by this deceit, diverted the king from his purpoſe, he took an opportu- | Brr 
nity, after ſome interval, of turning again the converſation on Elfrida : Et eircum 
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marked, that though the parentage and fortune of the lady had not produ- 
ced on him, as on others, any illuſion with regard to her beauty, he could 


not forbear reflecting, that ſhe would on the whole be an advantageous match 


for him, and might, by her birth and riches, make him ſufficient compenſa- 
tion for the homelineſs of her perſon. If the king, therefore, gave his appro- 
bation, he was determined to make propofals in his own behalf to the earl of 
Devonſhire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as the young lady's con- 
ſent to the marriage. Fdgar, pleaſed with an expedient for eſtabliſhing his 
favourite's fortune, not only exhorted him to execute his purpoſe, but for- 
warded his ſucceſs by his recommendations to the parents of Elfrida ; and 
Athelwold was ſoon made happy in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs. Dread- 
ing, however, the detection of the artifice, he employed every pretence for 
detaining Elfrida in the country, and for keeping her at a diſtance from 
Edgar. 

Tu violent paſſion of Athelwold had rendered him blind to the neceſſa- 
ry conſequences which muſt attend his conduct, and the advantages which 
the numerous enemies, that always purſue a royal favourite, would, by its 
means, be able to make againſt him, Edgar was ſoon informed of the 
truth; but before he would execute vengeance on Athelwold's treachery, 


he reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf with his own eyes of the certainty and full ex- 


tent of his guilt. He told him, that he intended to pay him a viſit in his 
caſtle, and be introduced to the acquaintance of his * wife ; 
and Athelwold, as he could not refufe the honour, only craved leave to go 
before him a few hours, that he might the better prepare every thing for 
tus reception. He then diſcovered the whole matter to Elfrida; and beg- 
ged her, if ſhe had any regard, either to her own honour, or his life, to con- 
teal from Edgar, by every circumſtance of dreſs and behaviour, that fatal 
beauty which had ſeduced him from fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed 
tum into ſo many falſehoods. Elfrida promiſed compliance, though no- 
thing was farther from her intentions. She deemed herſelf little beholden 
to Athelwold for a paſſion which had deprived her of a crown; and know- 
ng the force of her own charms, ſhe did not deſpair even' yet of reaching 
that dignity, of which her huſband's artifice had bereaved her. She ap- 
peared before the king with all the advantages which the richeſt attireg 


and the molt engaging airs could beſtow upon her, and ſhe excited at once 


in his boſom the higheſt love towards herſelf, and the moſt furious defire 


of revenge againſt her huſband. He knew, however, to diſſemble theſe 


paſſions ; and ſeducing Athelwold into a wood, on pretence of hunting, 
ie ſtabbed him with his own hand, and foon after publicly efpouſed Elfri- 
da 6. i 

Drrox t we conclude our account of this reign, we muſt mention two 
eircumſtances, which are remarked by hiſtorians. The reputation of Ed- 
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gar allured a great number of foreigners to viſit his court; and he gy 


exec! 
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1 
| 
| | them encouragement to ſettle in England 9. We are told, that they in, tell 
| i ported all the vices of their reſpective countries, and contributed to cn King 
13 rupt the ſimple manners of the natives“: But as this ſimplicity of may, to hi 
18 | ners, ſo highly, and often ſo ;njudiciouſly extolled, did not preſerve then I1 
0 BY from barbarity and treachery, the greateſt of all vices, and the moſt ing. the t 
| | | dent to a rude uncultivated people, we ought perhaps to deem their ag part! 
| quaintance with foreigners rather an advantage; as it tended to enlaꝶt cone 
| their views, and to cure them of thoſe illiberal prejudices and ruſtic may Edge 
ners, to which iſlanders are often ſubject. from 
AxoTHER remarkable incident of this reign was the extirpation 9 duke 
wolves from England. This advantage was attained by the induſtrioy them 
policy of Edgar. He took great pains in hunting and purſuing thok laws 
ravenous animals; and when he found that all that had eſcaped him hat {umn 
taken ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, he changed the ti. conf: 
bute of money impoſed on the Welſh princes by Athelſtan, his predeec monk 
lor 4, into an annual tribute of three hundred heads of wolves; which pro trary 
duced ſuch diligence in hunting them, that the animal has been no mor men 1 
ſeen in this iſland. ſuppo 
EpGax died, after a reign of ſixteen years, and in the thirty- third of hi prete! 
age. He was ſucceeded by Edward, whom he had by his firſt. marriagt credit 
with the daughter of earl Ordmer. Is 
EDWAKD Txz MarTrs. mo 
957. HE ſucceſſion of this prince, who was only fifteen years d at thy 
age at his father's death, did not take place without much gs 
difficulty and oppoſition. Elfrida, his ſtep-mother, had a ſon, Ethelred, Wi Wied 
ſeven years old, whom ſhe attempted to raiſe to the throne : She atfirmes, — 
3 that Edgar's marriage with the mother of Edward was expoſed to in pol. 
1 perable objections; and as ſhe had poſſeſſed great credit with her hu od 
© | band, ſhe had found means to acquire partizans, who ſeconded all her pre bly e 
VS tenſions. But the title of Edward was ſupported by many advantages 4 file 
1 He was appointed ſucceſſor by the will of his father “: He was approach. «lo 
i ing.to man's eſtate, and might ſoon he able to take into his own hands ch 
Fi | the reins of government: The principal nobility, dreading the imperiou Feight 
| | | temper of Elfrida, were averſe to her ſon's government, which muſt en. 4 ſ 
| large her authority, and probably put her in poſſeſſion of the regenc?* Vor 
7 | | Above all, Dunſtan, whoſe character of ſanity had given him the big) V. 
1 1 eſt credit with the people, had eſpouſed the cauſe of Edward, over wbon x 150 
| Ii | he had already acquired a great — ; and he was determined u _ 
| | . © Chron. Sax. p. 116. H. Hunting. Ib. F. p. 356. Brompton, p. 865. * "SY 
| | | Malmeſ lib 2. cap. 8. 1 W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 6. Brompton, p. 838. le * 
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Ci ap, l. 
| [ 
and he gay execute the will of Edgar in his favour. To cut off all oppoſite pre- 
that they in teuſions, Dunſtan reſolutely anointed and crowned the young prince at 
buted to cr, Kingſton ; and the whole kingdom, without farther bandes ſubmitted 
licity of may, to him *. | 


preſerve then Ir was of great of importance to Dunſtan and the moriks to place on 
the moſt inc, the throne a king favourable to their cauſe : The ſecular clergy had ſtill 
eem their 25 partizans in England, who wiſhed to ſupport them in the poſſeſſion of the 
ed to enlarge -onvents, and of the eccleſiaſtical authority. On the firſt intelligence of 


ad ruſtic may Edgar's death, Alfere, duke gf Mercia, expelled the new order of monks, 


from all the monaſteries which lay within his juriſdiction u but Elfwin, 


extirpation 0 duke of Eaſt-Angha, and Brithont, duke of the Eaſt- * protected 


he induſtrioy them within their territories, and inſiſted upon the execution of the late 
purſuing tho laws enacted in their favour. In order to ſettle this controverſy, there were 
aped him but ſummoned ſeveral ſynods, which, according to the practice of thoſe times, 
nanged the tri confifted partly of eceleſiaſtical members, partly of the lay nobility. The 


monks were able to prevail in theſe aſſemblies; though as it appears, con- 
trary to the ſecret wiſhes, if not the declared inclination, of the leading 
men in the nation *: They had more invention in forging miracles to 
ſupport their cauſe ; or having been ſo fortunate as to obtain, by their 
pretended auſterities, the character of piety, their miracles were more 
credited by the populace. 

Ix one ſynod, Dunſtan, finding the majority of votes againſt him, roſe 
up, and informed the audience, that he had that inſtant received an imme- 
diate revelation in behalf of the monks : The affembly was ſo aſtoniſhed 
at this intelligence, or probably ſo overawed by the populace, that they 
proceeded no farther in their deliberations. In another ſynod, a voice 
ſued from the crucifix, and informed the members, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the monks was founded on the will of heaven, and could not be 
oppoled without impiety *. But the miracle performed at the third 
lyzod was {lil} more alarming : The floor of the hall in which the aſſem- 
by met, ſunk of a ſudden, and a great number of the members were either 
bruiſed or killed by the fall. It was remarked, that Dunſtan had that 
Gay prevented the king from attending the ſynod, and that the beam, on 
which his own chair ſtood, was the only one that did not fink under the 
Keight of the aſſembly ? : But theſe cireumſtances, inſtead of begetting 


ny ſuſpicion of contrivance, were regarded as the ſureſt proof of the 
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Cn! 
immediate interpoſition of Providence in behalf of thoſe favourites gf by { 

. * 
3 lived four years after his acceſſion, and there paſſed nothing 3 
memorable during his reign. His death alone was memorable and trag. A 
cal. This young prince was endowed with the most amiable innocence Sos 
of manners; and as his own intentions were always pure, he was inca. vaſt f 
pable of entertaining any ſuſpicion against others. Though his stepmo- TR 
ther had oppoſed his ſuceeſſion, and had raiſed a party in favour of her oon 
own ſon, he always ſhowed her marks of regagd, and even expreſſed on wg 
all occaſions, the most tender affection tow .rds his brother. He wa — 
hunting one day in Dorſetſhire; and being led by the chaſe neax Coe Wi 
caſtle, where Elfrida reſided, he took the opportunity of paying her a : epel 
viſit, unatcended by any of his retinue, and he thereby preſented her with Enit 
an opportunity which ſhe had long wiſhed for. After he had mounted Ta 
his horſe, he defired ſome liquor to be brought him: While he ws, Engla 
holding the cup to his head, a ſervant of Elfrida approached him, and bs | 
gave him a ſtab behind. The prince, finding himſelf wounded, put ſpur 3 
io his horſe ; but becoming faint by loſs of blood, he fell from the ſaddle, alikes 
his foot ſtuck in the ſtirrup, and he was dragged along by his unruly 8 
horſe till he expired. Being tracked by the blood, his body was found, merly 4 
and was privately interred at Wareham by his ſervants. ; 8 
Tus youth and innocence of this prince, wich his tragical death, begat . 
ſuch compaſſion among the people, that they believed miracles to be Mald6r 
wrought at his tomb; and they gave him the appellation of martyr, body tc 
though his murder had no connexion with any religious principle or 0- bouring 
pinion. Elfrida built- monaſteries, and performed many penances, in order the epit 
to atone for her guilt ; but could not by all her hypocriſy or remorſes, courage 
recover the good opinion of the public, though ſo eaſily deluded in thode Firteing 
ignorant ages. degener 
| ; pounds, 
CHAP. III. * 
Ko Danes u 
Ethelrid ——-Settlement of the Norman: Edmund Tronſude-—— Cann. people 
Harold Harefoot- Hardicanute———- Edward the Confeſſor—= inſtead e 
Harold. = ) their fo. 
| . 1255 | determin 

HE freedom which England had ſo long enjoyed from che de- though 
978 T predations of the Danes, ſeems to have proceeded partly from Alfric, 
the eſtabliſhments which that piratical nation had obtained in the = age, by 
of France, and which employed all their ſuperfluous bands to people a country. 
maintain them; partly from the vigour and warlike ſpirit of a N ia that e 
of Engliſh princes, who preſerved the kingdom in a poſture of detenc baniſheg 


2 Chron. Sax. p. 124. 
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invaders. But a new generation of men being now ſprung up in the 
northern regions, who could no longer diſburthen themſelves on Nor- 
mandy ; the Engliſh had reaſon to dread, that the Danes would again 
vilt an iſland, to which they were invited, both by the memory of their 
paſt ſucceſſes, and by the expectation of aſſiſtance from their countrymen, 
who, though long eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, were not yet thoroughly 
incorporated with the natives, nor had entirely forgotten their invete- 
rate habits of war and depredation. And as the reigning prince was a 
minor, and even when he attained man's eſtate, never diſcovered either 
courage or capacity ſufficient to govern his own ſubjects, much leſs to 
repel a formidable enemy, the people might juſtly apprehend the worſt ca- 
lamities from ſo dangerous a criſis. 

Tus Danes, before they durſt attempt any important enterprize againſt 
England, made an inconſiderable deſcent by way of trial; and having landed 
from ſeven veſſels near Southampton, they ravaged the country, enriched 
themſelves by ſpoil, and departed with impunity. Six years after, they made 
alike attempt in the weſt, and met with like ſucceſs. The invaders, having 
now found affairs in a very different ſituation from that in which they for- 
merly appeared, encouraged their countrymen to aſſemble a greater force, 
and to hope for more conſiderable advantages. They landed in Eſſex 
under the command of two leaders; and having defeated and flain at 
Maldon, Brithnot, duke of that county, who ventured, with a ſmall 
body to attack them, they fpread their devaſtations over all the neigh- 
bouring provinces, In this extremity, Ethelred, to whom hiſtorians give 
the epithet of the Unready, inſtead of rouſing his people to defend with 
courage their honour and their property, hearkened to the advice of 
Siricius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which was ſeconded by many of the 
degenerate nobility ; and paying the enemy the ſum cf ten thouſand 
pounds, he bribed them to depart the kingdom. This ſhameful expe- 
dient was attended with the ſucceſs which might be expected. The 
Danes next year appeared off the eaſtern coaſt, in hopes of ſuhduing a 
people who defended themſelves by their money, which invited aſſailants, 


their folly, had, in the interval, aſſembled in a great council, and had 


though that judicious meaſure failed of ſucceſs, from the treachery of 
Alfric, duke of Mercia, whoſe name is infamous in the annals of that 


country. This nobleman had, in 983, ſucceeded to his father, Alfere, 
1 that extenſive command ; but being deprived of it two years after, and 
baniſhed the kingdom, he was obliged to employ all his intrigue, and 
| F 2 

a Chron. Sax. p. 126 
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by ſea and land, and either prevented or repelled every attempt of the 


instead of their arms, which repelled them. But the Engliſh, ſenſible of | 


determined to collect at London a fleet able to give battle to the enemy *; 


ge, by the calamities which his repeated perſidy brought upon his 
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all his power, which was too great for a ſubject, to be reſtored to his 
country, and reinſtated in his authority. Having had experience of the 
credit and malevolence of his enemics, he thenceforth truſted for ſecurity, 
not to his ſervices or to the aſſections of his fellow-citizens, but to the | 
influence he had obtained over his vaſſals, and to the public calamities; 
which, he thought, muſt, in every revolution, render his affiſtance neceſ. 
ſary. Having fixed this reſolution, he determined to prevent all ſuch 
ſucceſſes as might eſtabliſh the royal authority, or render his own 
ſituation dependent or precarious. As the Engliſh had formed the plan 
of ſurrounding and deſtroy ing the Daniſh fleet in harbour, he privately 
informed the enemy of their danger; and when they put to ſea, in con- 
fequence of this intelligence, he deſerted to them, with the ſquadron un. 
der his command, the night before the engagement, and thereby difap- 
pointed all the efforts of his countrymen d. Ethelred, enraged at his 
perfidy, feized his fon, Alfgar, and ordered his eyes to be put out", 
But ſuch was the power of Alfric, that he again forced himſelf into 
authority; and though he had given this ſpetimen of his character, and 
received this grievous provocation, it was found neceſſary to entruſt bin 
anew with the government of Mercia. This conduct of the court, which, 
in all its circumftances, is fo barbarous, weak, and imprudent, both me- 
rited and prognoſticated the moſt grievous calamities. | 
Tus northern invaders, now well acquainted with the defenceleſs condition 
of England, made a powerful deſcent under the command of Sweyn, king 
of Denmark, and Olave, king of Norway; and ſailing up the Humber, 
ſpread on all ſides their deſtructive ravages. Lindeſey was laid waſte; 
Banbury was deſtroyed ; and all the Northumbrians, though moſtly of 
Daniſh deſcent, were conſtrained either to join the invaders, or to ſuffer 
under their depredations. A powerful army was affembled to oppolc 
the Danes, and a general action enſued ; but the Engliſh were deferted 
in the battle, from the cowardice or treachery of their three leaders, al 
of them men of Daniſh race, Ferna, Frithegeſt, and Godwin, who gate 
the example of a ſhameful flight to the troops under their command. 
 ExcovkaGceD by this ſucceſs, and ſtill more by the contempt which i! 
inſpired for their enemy, the pirates ventured to attack, the centre of the 
kingdom; and entering the Thames in ninety-four veſſels, laid ſiege is 
London, and threatened it with total deſtruftion. But the citizens, + 
larmed at the danger, and firmly united among themſelves, made a bolder 
defence than the cowardice of the nobility and gentry gave the invader 
reaſon to apprehend ; and the befiegers, after ſuffering the greateſt hard- 
ſhips, were finally fruſtrated in their attempt. In order to reveage them 
ſelves, they laid waſte Eſſex, Suffex, and Hampſhire ; and having ther 
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procured horſes, they were thereby enabled to ſpread through the more 
inland counties, the fury of their depredations. In this extremity, Ethel- 


red and his nobles had recourſe to the former expedient ; and ſending am- N 


baſſadors to the two northern kings, they promiſed them ſubſiſtence and 
tribute, on condition they would, for the preſent, put an end to their 
ravages, and ſoon aſter depart the kingdom. Sweyn and Olave agreed 
to the terms, and peaceably took up their quarters at Southampton, 
where the ſum of ſixteen thouſand pounds was paid to them. Olave 
eren made a journey to Andover, where Ethelred refided ; and he re- 
ceived the rite of confirmation from the Engliſh biſhops, as well as many 
rich preſents from the king. He here promiſed, that he would never 
more infeſt the Engliſh territories ; and he faithfully fulfilled the engage- 
ment. This prince receives the Pellation of St. Olave from the church 


of Rome; and notwithſtanding the general preſumption, which lies, 


either againſt the underſtanding or morals of every one who in thoſe ig- 
norant ages was dignified with that title, he ſeems to have been a man of 
merit and of virtue. Sweyn, though leſs ſcrupulous than Olave, was con- 
ſtrained, upon the departure of the Norwegian prince, to evacuate alſo 
the kingdom with all his followers, | 

Tuis compoſition brought only a ſhort interval to the miſeries of 
the Engliſh, The Daniſh pirates appeared ſoon after in the Se- N 
yerne ; and having committed ſpoil in Wales, as well as in Cornwall and 
Devonſhire, they failed round to the ſouth-coaſt, and entering the 
Tamar, completed the devaſtations of theſe two counties. They then 
returned to the Briftol-channel ; and penetrating into the country by 
the Avon, ſpread themſelves over all that neighbourhood, and carried 
fire and ſword even into Dorſetſhire, They next changed the ſeat 
of war; and after ravaging the Iſle of Wight, they entered the 
Thames and Medway, and laid fiege to Rocheſter, where they defeated 
the Kentiſh-men in a pitched battle. After this victory the whole pro- 
vince of Kent was made a ſcene of ſlaughter, fire, aud devaſtation. The 
extremity of theſe miſeries forced the Engliſh into counſels for common 
defence both by ſea and land; but the weakneſs of the king, the divi- 


bons among the nobility, the treachery of ſome, the cowardice of others, 


the want of concert in all, fruſtrated every endeavour : Their fleets and 
armies either came too late to attack the enemy, or were repulſed with 
diſhonour; and the people were thus equally rumed by reſiſtance or 
by ſubmiſſion. The Englith, therefore, deſtitute both of prudence and 
unanimity in council, of courage and conduct in the field, had recourſe 
to che ſame weak expedient, which by experience they had already found 
ſo ineffectual ; They offered the Danes to buy peace by paying 
them a large ſum of money. Theſe ravagers roſe continually ig their de- 
mands; and now required the payment of 24,000 pounds, to which the 
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Ca 
Engliſh were not ſo mean and imprudent as to ſubmit . The departure plut 
of the Danes procured them another ſhort interval of repoſe, which the vilic 
enjoyed as if it were to be perpetual, without making any effectual preys, ace 
rations for a vigorous reſiſtance upon the next return of the enemy. pro 
BesiDEs receiving this ſum, the Danes were engaged by another motive: ple 
to depart a kingdom which appeared ſo little in a ſituation to reſiſt thei 1 
efforts: They were invited over by their countrymen in Normandy, who Alt 
at this time were hard preſſed by the arms of Robert, king of France, and his 
who found it difficult to defend the ſettlement, which, with ſo much ad. berl 
vantage to themſelves, and glory to their nation, they had made in that the 
country. It is probable, alfo, that Ethelred, obſerving the cloſe cos. The 
nexions thus maintained among all the Danes, however divided in govern. 12 
ment or ſituation, was deſirous of forming an alliance with that formidable Fra 
people : For this purpoſe, being now a widower, he made his addreſſes to ls 
Emma, ſiſter to Richard II. duke of Normandy, and he ſoon ſucceeded he 
* in his negociation. The princeſs came over this year to England, n 
and was married to Ethelred b. — 
Ix the end of the ninth, and beginning of the tenth century, when the * 
north, not yet exhauſted by that multitude of people, or rather nations, 1 
which ſhe had ſucceſſively emitted, ſent forth a new race, not of conquer- 2 
ors, as before, but of pirates and ravagers, who infeſted the countries pol- 7 1 
ſeſſed by her once warlike ſons; lived Rolla, a petty prince or chieftain of 2 
Denmark, whoſe valour and abilities ſoon engaged the attention of his : . 
countrymen. He was expoſed in his youth to the jealouſy of the king of * 
Denmark, who attacked his ſmall, but independent principality : and who The 
being foiled in every aſſault, had recourſe at laſt to perfidy for eſſectiug * 
his purpoſe, which he had often attempted in vain by force of arm 2 
He lulled Rollo into ſecurity by an inſidious peace; and falling fuddenhy had 
upon him, murdered his brother and his braveſt officers, and forced hin het! 
to fly for ſafety into Scandinavia. Here many of his ancient ſubjects, in {-tt1 
duced partly by affection to their prince, partly by the oppreſſions of the i 
Daniſh monarch, ranged themſelves under his ſtandard, and offered to fe 
low him in every enterprize. Rollo, inflead of attempting to recover "us Prop 
paternal dominions, where he muſt expect a vigorous reſiſtance from i BY 
Danes, determined to purſue an eaſier, but more important undertak. "EM 
and to make his fortune, in imitation of his countrymen, by pillgging the "If 
richer and more ſouthern coaſts of Europe. He collected a body of trop. ng 
which, like that of all thoſe ravagers, was compoſed of Norwegian, __ 
Swedes, Friſians, Danes, and adventurers of all nations, who, being 2. * 
cuſtomed to a roving, unſettled life, took delight in nothing but war and But 
coun 
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plunder. His reputation brought him aſſociates from all quarters; and a 
vilion which he pretended to have appeared to him in his ſleep, and which, 
according to his interpretation of it, prognoſticated the greateſt ſucceſſes, 
proved alſo a powerful incentive with thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtitious peo- 

0 0 
179 7 firſt attempt, made by Rollo, was on England, near the end of 
Alfred's reign; when that great monarch, having ſettled Guthrum and 
his followers in Faſt-Anglia, and others of thoſe freebooters in Northum- 
berland, and having reſtored peace to his haraſſed country, had eſtabliſhed 
the moſt excellent military, as well as civil, inſtitutions among the Engliſh, 
The prudent Dane, finding that no advantages could be gained over ſuch 
a people, governed by ſuch a prince, ſoon turned his enterprizes againſt 
France, which he found more expoſed to his inroads © ; and during the 
reigns of Eudes, an uſurper, and of Charles the Simple, a weak prince, 
he committed the moſt deſtructive ravages both on the inland and maritime 
provinces of that kingdom. The French, having no means of defence a- 
gainſt a leader, who united all the valour of his countrymen with the poli- 
cy of more civilized nations, were obliged ta ſubmit to the expedient prac- 
tiſed by Alfred, and to offer the invaders a ſettlement in ſome of thoſe pro- 
vinces, which they had depopulated by their arms f. 

Tus reaſon why the Danes for many years purſued meaſures ſo different 
from thoſe which had been embraced by the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgun- 
dians, Lombards, and other northern conquerors, was the great difference 
in the method af attack which was practiſed by theſe ſeveral nations, and 
to which the nature of their reſpective ſituations neceſſarily confined them. 
The latter tribes, living in an inland country, made incurſions by land upon 
the Roman empire; and when they entered far into the frontiers, they 
were obliged to carry along with them their wives and families, whom they 
had no hopes of ſoon reviſiting, and who could not otherwiſe participate of 
their plunder, This circumſtance quickly made them think of forcing a 
ſettlement in the provinces which they had overrun ;. and theſe barbarians, 
ſpreading themſelves over the country, found an intereſt in protecting the 
property and induſtry of the people whom they had ſubdued. But the 

and Norwegians, invited by their maritime ſituation, and obliged to 
tain themſelves in their uncultivated country by fiſhing, had acquired 
ſome experience of navigation; and in their military excurſions purſued 
e method practiſed againſt the Roman empire by the more early Saxons: 
They made deſcents in ſmall bodies from their ſhips, or rather boats, and 
Ravaging the coaſts, returned with the booty to their families, whom they 
could not conveniently carry with them in thoſe hazardous enterprizes. 
But when they encreaſed their armaments, made incurſions into the inland 
countries, and found it ſafe to remain longer in the midit of the enfeebled a- 
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nemy, they had been accuſtomed to crowd their veſſels with their wing 
and children, and having no longer a temptation to return to their on 
country, they willingly embraced an opportunity of fettling in the warn 
climates and cultivated fields of the ſouth. | 

ArrFairs were in this ſituation with Rollo and his followers, when 
Charles propoſed to relinquiſh to them part of the province formerly calle 
Neuſtria, and to purchaſe peace on theſe hard conditions. After all the 
terms were fully ſettled, there appeared only one circumſtance ſhocking u 
the haughty Dane : He was required to do homage to Charles for thi 
province, and to put himſelf in that humiliating poſture, impoſed on wl. 
ſals by the rites of the ſeudal law. He long refuſed to ſubmit to this in. 
dignity ; but being unwilling to loſe ſuch important advantages for: 
mere ceremony, he made a ſacrifice of his pride to his intereſt, and acknoy. 
I.dged himſelf, in form, the vaſſal of the French monarch 5. Charly 
gave him his daughter, Giſla, in marriage; and that he might bind hin 
faſter to his intereſts, made him a dqnation of a conſiderable territory, he. 
ſides that which he was obliged to ſurrender to him by his ſtipulations, 
When ſome of the French nobles informed him, that, in return for ſo ge- 
nerous a preſent, it was expected, that he ſhould throw himſelf at the king's 
feet, and make ſuitable acknowledgements for his bounty; Rollo replied, 
that he would rather decline the preſent ; and it was with ſome difficulty 
they could perſuade him to make that compliment hy one of his captains. 
The Dane, commiſſioned for this purpoſe, full of indignation at the order, 
and deſpiſing ſe unwarlike a prince, caught Charles by the foot, and pre- 
tending to carry it to his mouth, that he might kiſs it, overthrew hin 
before all his courtiers. The French, ſenfible of their preſent weakneſs, 
found it prudent to overlook this inſult b. 

Rol to, who was now in the decline of life, and was tired of wars and 
depredations, applied himſelf, with mature coynſcls, to the ſettlement o 
his new-acquired territory, which was thenceforth called Normandy ; and 
he parcelled it out among his captains and followers. He followed it 
this partitiqn the cuſtoms of the feudal law, which was then univerſally eſs 
bliſhed in the ſouthern countries of Europe, and which ſuited the peculiar 
circumſtances of that age. He treated the French ſubjects, who ſubmit 
ted to him, with mildneſs and juſtice ; he reclaimed his ancient follower 
from their ferocious violence; he eſtabliſhed law and order throughout 
his ſlate; and after a life ſpent in tumults and raveges, he died peaceably 
in a good old age, and left his dominions to his poſterity *. 

, WiLLian I. who ſucceeded him, governed the dutchy twenty 
years; and during that time, the Normans were thoroughly intermingled 
with the French, had acquired their language, had imitated their mas. 


5 Ypod. Neuſt. p. 417. 
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ners, and had made ſuch progreſs towards cultivation, that, on the death 
of William, his ſon Richard, though a minor &, inherited his dominions : 
A ſure proof, dhat the Normans were already ſomewhat advanced in civil- 
ity, and that their government could now reſt ſecure on its laws and civil 
inftitutions, and was not wholly ſuſtained by the abilities of the Sovereign. 
Richard, after a long reign of fifty-four years, was ſucceeded by his ſon of 
the fame name in the year 996 | ; which was eighty-five years after the 
firſt cſtabliſmment of the Normans in France, This was the duke who 
gave his ſiſter, Emma, in marriage to Ethelred, king of England, and 
who thereby formed connections with a country which his poſterity was 
ſo ſoon after deſtined to ſubdue, 

Tus Danes had been eſtabliſhed during a longer period in England 
than in France; and though the ſimilarity of their original language to 
that of the Saxons invited them to a more early coalition with the natives, 
they had hitherto found ſo little example of civilized manners among the 
Engliſh, that they retained all their ancient ferocity, and valued them- 
ſelves only on their national character of military bravery. The recent, 
as well as more ancient atchieyements of their countrymen tended to ſup- 
port this idea; and the Engliſh princes particularly Athelſtan aud Ed- 
gar, ſenſible of that ſuperiority, had been accuſtomed to keep in pay 
bodies of Daniſh troops, who were quartered about the country, and com- 
mitted many violences upon the inhabitants. Theſe mercenaries had at- 
tained to ſuch a height of luxury, according to the old Engliſh writers m, 
that they combed their hair once.a day, bathed themſelves once a week, 
changed their cloaths frequently ; and by all theſe arts of effeminacy, as 
well as by their military character, had rendered themſelves ſo agreeable to 
the fair ſex, that they debauched the wives and daughters of the Engliſh, 
and diſhonoured many families. But what moſt provoked the inhabitants 
was, that inſtead of defending them againſt invaders, they were ever ready 
to betray them to the foreign Danes, and to aſſociate themſelves with all 
ſtraggling parties of that nation. The animoſity, between the inhabit- 
ants of Engliſh and Daniſh race, had, from theſe repeated injuries, riſen 
'0 a great height; when Ethelred, from a policy incident to weak princes, 
embraced the cruel ' reſolution of maſſacring the latter throughout all his 
dominions v. Secret orders were diſpatched to commence the 
execution every where on the ſame day; and the feſtival of St. q 3 
Brice, which fell on a Sunday, the day on which the Danes uſually 
bathed themſelves, was choſen for that purpoſe. It is needleſs to repeat 
the accounts tranſmitted concerning the barbarity of this maſſacre : The 
rage of the populace, excited by ſo many injuries, ſanctiſied by authority, 
and ſtimulated by example, diſtinguiſhed not between innocence and guilt, 


* Order, Vialis, p. 459. Gul Gemet. lib. 4. cap. I. Order. Vitalis, p. 459- 
* Wallingford, p. 537. #* See note D] at the end of the volume. 
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_ hydesto equip a ſhip for the defence of the coaſt, When this navy 
"aſſembled, which muſt have conſiſted of near eight hundred veſſels, 
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nar 
Fpared neither ſex nor age, and was not ſatiated without the torture, 3 the 
well as death, of the unhappy victims. Even Gunilda, fiſter to the king * 
of Denmark, who had married Earl Paling, and embraced Chrillany q def, 
was, by the advice of Edric, earl of Wilts, ſeized and condemned to dex feet 
by Ethelred, after ſeeing her huſband and children butchered before hs "Jo" 
face. This unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonies of deſpair, thy * 
her murder would ſoon be avenged by the total ruin of the Engli as 
pairin 
nation. ö 
future 
divide 


Nx yz was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did barbarous . | 
policy prove more fatal to the authors. Sweyn and his Danes, " It , 
who wanted but a pretence for invading the Engliſh, appeared off tt the 90 
weſtern coaſt, and threatened to take full revenge for the ſlaughter i pothin 
their countrymen. Exeter fell firit into their hands, from the negligenz _ 


or treachery of earl Hugh, a Norman, who had been made goyernor h * 4 
ranſac 
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over the country; when the Engliſh, ſenſible what outrages "they mul 
now expect from their barbarous and offended enemy, aſſembled mor 
early and in greater numbers, than uſual, and made an appearance d 
vigorous reſiſtance. But all theſe preparations were fruſtrated by th 
treachery of Duke Alfric, who was intruſted with the command, and why 
feigning ſickneſs, refuſed to lead the army againſt the Danes, till it vn 
diſpirited, and at laſt diſſipated, by his fatal miſconduct. Alfric ſoon aft 
died; and Edric a greater traitor than he, who had married the king 
daughter, and had acquired a total aſcendany over him, ſucceeded Altns 
in the government Mercia, and in the command of the Engliſh armies 
A great famine, proceeding partly from the bad ſeaſons, partly from ty 
decay of agriculture, added to all the other miſeries of the inhabitants 
The country, waſted by the Danes, haraſſed by the fruitleſs expeditions « 


mitted to the infamy of purchaſing a precarious peace from th 
enemy, by the payment of 36,000 pounds, 

Taz Engliſh endeavoured to employ this interval in making preps: 
ations againſt the return of the Danes, which they had reaſon ſoon to c 
pet. A law was made, ordering the proprietors of eight hides of land u 
provide each a horſeman and a complete ſuit of armour ; and thoſe of 30 
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hopes of its ſucceſs were diſappointed by the factions, animoſit ies, and 0 
ſentions of the nobility. gdric had impelled his brother Brightric to pre 
an accuſation of treaſon againſt Wolfnoth, governor of Suſſex, the fathe 


n There were 243,600 hydes in England. Conſequently the ſhips equipped alk 
785. The cavalry was 20,459 men. 
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Crap, [17 
e tortures the famous earl Godwin; and that nobleman, well acqyainted with the 
to the kin levolence, as well as power, of his enemy, found no means of ſafety but - i | 
Chrillianiy, n deſerting with twenty ſhips to the Danes. Brightric purſued him with | 
nned to death \ fleet of cighty ſail ; but his ſhips being ſhattered in a tempeſt, and ſtrand- ö 


red before h 
deſpair, thy 
the Engli 


4 on the coaſt, he was ſuddenly attacked by Wolfnoth, and all his veſſels 
burnt and deſtroyed. The imbecility of the king was little capable of re- 1 
pairing this misfortune : The treachery of Edric, fruſtrated every plan for 1 
future defence: And the Engliſh navy, diſconcerted, diſcouraged, and 1 

divided, was at laſt ſcattered into its,ſeveral harbours. 


Ben * It is almoſt impoſſible, or would be tedious, to relate particularly all 
zeared off th the miſeries to which the Engliſh were thenceforth expoſed. We hear of 
laughter u zothing but the ſacking and burning of towns 3 the devaſtation of the 
he negligent open country ; the 1 of the enemy in every quarter of the king- 
governor h dom ; their cruel diligence in diſcovering any corner which had not been 
- Sevatiatal ranſacked by their former violence. The broken and disjointed narration 
FR they ma of the ancient hiſtorians is here well adapted to the nature of the war, 
. which was conducted by ſuch ſudden inroads, as would have been danger- 
appearance 0 ous even to an united and well governed kingdom, but proved fatal, where 
rated by th nothing but a general conſternation, aud mutuel diffidence and diſſention 
ad, di prevailed. The governors of one province refuſed to march to the aſſiſt- 
1 f” * ance of another, and were at laſt terrified from aſſemblinmg their forces for | 
8 the defence of their own province. General councils were ſummoned; 
ed the king hut either no reſolution was taken, or none was carried into execution. | 
* And the only expedient, in which the Engliſh agreed, was the baſe and 
ogliſh ama imprudent one, of buying a new peace from the Danes by the payment of 
artly from th 43,000 pounds . : ; 
e inhabitants Tuis meaſure did not bring them even that ſhort interval of 1 
expeditious repoſe which they had expected from it. The Danes diſregarded | 
1d at laſt ob all engagements, continued their devaſtations and hoſtilities ; levied a new | | 
oat contribution of 8000 pounds upon the county of Kent alone; murdered [1 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had refuſed to countenance this exac- ; 

aking preps von; and the Engliſh nobility found no other reſource than that of ſub- | 
n ſoon to c yy WP where to the Daniſh monarch, ſwearing allegiance to him, 
- 16s of land nd delivering him hoſtages for their fidelity. Ethelred equally- wok 45 
| thoſe of $i nid of the riolence of the enemy and the treachery of his own 

this navy lubjects fled into Normandy, whither he had ſent before him Queen 
4 veſſels, Emma, and her two ſons, Alfred and Edward. Richard received his un- | 1 
Gties, and i happy gueſts with a generoſity that does honour to his memory, 
er Taz king had not been above ſix weeks in Normandy, when 1014 

ſex, the fatld he heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired at Gainſborough, 

? before he had time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new quired dominions. 

-quipped aul“ The Engliſh prelates and nobility taking advantage of this event, ſent 

"Tr a deputation to Nor mandy ; inviting Ethelred to return to them, 
* 
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expreſſing a deſire of being again governed by their native prince, an 
intimating their hopes, that, being now tutored by experience, he woul{ 
avoid all thoſe errors which had been attended with ſuch misfortunes u 
himſelf and to his people. But the miſconduct of Ethelred was incur, 
ble ; and on his reſuming the government, he diſcovered the ſame incayy 
city, indolence, cowardice, and credulity, which had ſo often expoſed hin 
to the inſults of his enemies. His ſon-in-law, Edric, notwithſtanding hj 
repeated treaſons, retained ſuch influence at court, as to inſtil into th 
king jealouſies of Sigefert and Morcar, two of the chief nobles of Merci: 
Edric allured them into his houſe where he murdered them; whit 
Ethelred participated in the infamy of the action, by confiſcating ther 
eſtates, and thruſting into a convent the widow of Sigefert. She waz 
woman of ſingular beauty and merit; and in a viſit which was paid her 
during her confinement by prince Edmond, the king's eldeſt ſon, ſhe is 
ſpired him with ſo violent an affection, that he releaſed her from the cow 
vent, and ſoon after married her, without the conſent of his father. 
Mraxwult the Engliſh found in Canute, the fon and ſucceſſor d 
Sweyn an enemy no leſs terrible than the prince from whom death hal 
ſo lately delivered them. He ravaged the eaſtern coaft with mercilek 
fury, and put aſhore all the Engliſh hoſtages at Sandwich, after havug 
cut off their hands and noſes. He was obliged, by the neceſſity of bi 
affairs, to make a voyage to Denmark; but returning ſoon after, he cov 
tinued his depredations along the ſouthern coaft : He even broke into tle 
counties of Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſet ; where an army was aſſembled 
againſt him, under the command of prince Edmond and duke Edric. Tht 
latter ſtill continued his perfidious machinations ; and after endeavouniy 
in vain to get the prince into his power, he found means to diſpert 
the army; and then he openly deſerted to Canute with forty velles. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this misfortune, Edmond was not diſconcerted; 
but aſſembling all the force of England, was in a condition to give hat 
tle to the enemy. The king had had ſuch frequent experience of pt: 
fidy among his ſubjects, that he had loſt all confidence in them: Her: 
mained at London, pretending fickneſs, but really from apprehen{ions 
that they intended to buy their peace, by delivering him into the hand 
of his enemies. The army called aloud for their ſovereign to march 4 
their head againſt the Danes; and on his refuſal to take the held, theſ 
were ſo diſcouraged, that thoſe vaſt preparations became ineſſectual is 
the defence of the kingdom. Edmond, deprived of all regular ſupplies 9 
maintain his ſoldiers, was obliged to commit equal ravages with thoſe 
which were practiſed by the Danes; and after making ſome fruitleſs e 
peditions into the north, which had ſubmitted entirely to Canute's pow 
he retired to London, determined there to maintain to the laſt extrem 
the ſmall remains of Engliſh liberty. He here found every thing® 
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eonfuſion by the death of the king, who expired after an unhappy 
and inglorious reign of thirty-five years. He left two ſons by his 
6rf marriage, Edmond who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, whom Canute 
ofrerwards murdered. His two ſons by the ſecond marriage, Alfred and 
Edward, were, immediately upon Ethelred's death, conveyed into Nor- 


mandy by Queen Emma. 
EDMOND Izons:ve. 
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f Mercia; HIS prince, who received the name of Ironſide from his hardy va- 
m; whil lour, poſſeſſed courage and abilities, ſufficient to have prevented his 
ting then country from ſinking into thoſe calamities, but not to raiſe it from that 
She wa abyſs of miſery into which it had already fallen. Among the other mis- 


paid her 
on, ſhe i. 


fortunes of the Engliſh, treachery and diſa tection . in among 
the nobility and prelates; and Edmond found no better expedient for 
topping the farther progreſs of theſe fatal evils, 'than to lead his army 
ſullantly into the field, and to employ them againſt the common enemy. 
After meeting with ſome ſucceſs at Gillingham, he prepared himſelf to 
decide, in one general engagement, the fate of his crown ; and at Scoer- 
fon, in the county of Gloceſter, he offered battle to the enemy, who 
were commanded by Canute and Edric. Fortune in the beginning of 
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Gity of by E the day declared for him; but Edric, having cut off the head of one Oſ- 
ry he cot mer, whoſe countenance reſembled that of Edmond, fixed it on a ſpear, 


ce into the tarried it through the ranks in triumph, and called aloud to the Engliſh, 
aſſemble that it was time to fly; for, behold ! the head of their ſovereign. And 
lric. The though Edmond, obſerving the conſternation of the troops, took off his 


Jeavounng helmet and ſhowed himſelf to them, the utmoſt he could gain by his ac- 
to diſperk tivity and valour was to leave the victory undecided. Edric now took 
rty velles « ſurer method to ruin him, by pretending to deſert to him; and as 
>oncented; 


Edmond was well acquainted with his power, and probably knew no other 
of the chief nobility in whom he could repoſe more confidence, he was 
obliged, notwithſtanding the repeated perfidy of the man, to give him a 
conſiderable command in the army. A battle ſoon after enſued at 
Afington in Eſſex; where Edric, flying in the beginning of the day, 
bccaſioned the total defeat of the Engliſh followed by a great ſlaughter 
of the nobility, The indefatigable Edmond, however, had ſtill reſources : 
Allembling a new army at Gloceſter, he was again in a condition to diſ- 
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fectual i pute the field ; when the Daniſh and Engliſh nobility, equally haraſſed 
ſuppl wth thoſe convulſions, obliged their kings to come to a compromiſe, and 
with * o divide the kingdom between them by treaty. Canute reſerved to him- 
ruitleſs e | 


{lf the northern diviſion, conſiſting of Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and North- 
unberland, which he had entirely ſubdued : The ſouthern parts were left 
o Edmond, This prince ſurvived the treaty about a month: He was 
nurdered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of Edric, 


e's power, 
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who thereby made way for the ſucceſſion of Canute the Dane to the 
crown of England. 


n accou 
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CANUTE. | ſuitable 

1 Canvui1 

HE Engliſh, who had been unable to defend their county, pad the 

880 and maintain their independency, under ſo active and brave: Lied fo 
prince as Edmond, could, after his death, expect nothing but a total ſubjee. pounds v 
tion from Canute, who, active and brave himſelf, and at the head of a grezt from polit 
force, was ready to take advantage of the minority of Edwin and Edward, ban white 
the two ſons of Edmond. Yet this conqueror, who was commonly ſo lit. i. the Da 
tle ſcrupulous, ſhowed himſelf anxious to cover his injuſtice under plaufi. puted to 1 
ble pretences : Before he ſeized the dominions of the Engliſh princes, he the Englii 
ſummoned a general aſſembly of the ſtates, in order to fix the ſucceſſion of ed to th 
the kingdom. He here ſuborned ſome nobles to depoſe, that, in the trea- . 
ty of Gloceſter, it had been verbally agreed, either to name Canute, in caſe ly ſpare: 
of Edmond's death, ſucceſſor to his dominions, or tutor to his children lun: 
(for hiſtorians vary in this particular): And that evidence, ſupported by bution of 
the great pawer of Canute, determined the ftates immediately to put the teck the Tis 
Daniſh monarch in poſſeſſion of the government. Canute, jealous of the ncorporat 
two princes, but ſenfible that he ſhould render himſelf extremely odious, if reſpite fro 
he ordered them to be diſpatched in England, ſent them abroad to his al the other; 
ly, the king of Sweden, whom he defired, as ſoon as they arrived at ln ſequences. 
court, to free him, by their death, from all farther anxiety. The Sweeut W 
monarch was too generous to comply with the requeſt; but being afrad iu was, ne 
of drawing on himſelf a quarrel with Canute, by protecting the young pnit- his govern: 
ces, he ſent them to Solomon king of Hungary, to be educated in his cout. ad Edwa 
The elder, Edwin, was afterwards married to the filter of the king o duke of Ne 
Hungary; but the Engliſh prince dying without iſſue, Solomon gave hus ae the 
Siſter in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in marriage to the nary w. 
Edward the younger brother; and ſhe bore him Edgar Atheling, Margs expoſed, fre 
ret, afterwards queen of Scotland, and Chriftina, who retired into a cou toacquire t 
vent. 2 | : litter of tha 
Caxurx, though he had reached the great point of his ambition, in ob- be ſhould h 
taining the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, was obliged at firſt to wake Richard co! 
great ſacrifices to it; and to gratify the chief of the nobility, by beſtowing ſhe was ſoo! 
on them the moſt extenſive government and juriſdictions. He created proved of þ 
Thurkill earl or duke of Eaſt-Anglia (for theſe titles were then nearly of mily, were 
the ſame import), Yric of Northumberland, and Edric of Mercia; reſer. med and w} 


ing only to himſelf the adminiſtration of Weſſex. But ſeizing afterwars ate, beſide 
a farourable opportunity, he expelled Thurkill and Yric from their gowem. 


' 0 W. 
ments, and baniſhed them the kingdom: He put to death many of the wb — 
Engliſh nobility, on whoſe fidelity he could not rely, and whom he hate Þ Chron, 8: 
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account of their diſloyalty to their native prince. And even the trai- 
or, Edric, having had the aſſurance to reproach him with his ſervices, was 
ondemned to be executed, and his body to be thrown into the Thames; 
| ſuitable reward for his multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellion. 


load the people with taxes, in order to reward his Daniſh followers : He 
exacted from them at one time the ſum of 72,000 pounds; beſides 11,000 
pounds which he levied on London alone. He was probably willing, 
ſtom political motives, to mulc̃t ſeverely that city, on account of the affec- 
tion which it had borne to Edmond, and the reſiſtance which it had made 
to the Daniſh power in two obſtinate ſieges ®. But theſe rigors were im- 
puted to neceſſity; and Canute, like a wiſe prince, was determined that 
the Engliſh, now deprived of all their dangeraus leaders, ſhould be recon- 
ciled to the Daniſh yoke, by the juſtice and impartiality of his adminiſtra- 
tion. He ſent back to Denmark as many of his followers as he could ſafe- 
ly ſpare : He reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms in a general aſſembly of the 
ſtates ; He made no diſtinction between Danes and Engliſh in the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice : And he took care, by a ſtri execution of law, to pro- 
tect the lives and properties of all his people. The Danes were gradually 
incorporated with his new ſubjects; and both were glad to obtain a little 
teſpite from thoſe multiplied calamities from which the one, no leſs than 
the other; had in their fierce conteſt for power, experienced ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences, 

Taz removal of Edmond's children into ſo diſtant a country as Hunga- 
ry, was, next to their death, regarded by Canute as the greateſt ſecurity to 
his government : He had no farther anxiety, except with regard to Alfred 
and Edward, who were protected and ſupported by their uncle, Richard, 
duke of Normandy. Richard even fitted out a great armament, in order to 
reftore the Engliſh princes to the throne of their anceſtors ; and though 
the navy was diſperſed by a ſtorm, Canute ſaw the danger to which he was 
expoſed, from the enmity of ſo warlike a people as the Normans. In order 
toacquire the friendſhip of the duke, he paid his addreſſes to queen Emma, 
liter of that prince; and promiſed that he would leave the children, whom 
be ſhould have by that marriage, in poſſeſſion of the crown of England. 
Richard complied with his demand and ſent over Emma to England, where 


proved of her eſpouſing the mortal enemy of her former huſband and his fa- 
mily, were pleaſed to find at court a ſovereign, to whom they were accuſto- 
med and who had already formed connections with them: And thus Ca- 
lute, beſides ſecuring, by his marriage, the alliance of Normandy, gradually 


W. Malm. p. 72. In one of theſe ſieges, Canute diverted the courſe of the Thames, 
and by that means brought his ſhips above I. ondon bridge. \ 


* Chron, Su. p. 153, W. Malmef. p. 73. W. Malmef. p. 74. Higdes, p. 273. 
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Cavurs alſo found himſelf obliged, in the beginning of his reign, to 


ſhe was ſoon after married to Canute P. The Engliſh, though they diſap- 
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acquired, by the ſame means, the confidence of his own ſubjects d. Th, 
Norman prince did not long ſurvive the marriage of Emma; and he le 
the inheritance of the duchy to his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name; who dying 
a year after him, without children, was tucceeded by bis brother Robert; 
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CanvuTe, having ſettled his power in England beyond all danger of his ſubjc 
revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, in order to reſiſt the attacks of the 


Can 
king of Sweden; and he carried along with him a great body of the Eig. * ee 
liſh, under the command of earl Godwin. This nobleman had here a wth ads 
opportunity of performing a ſcrvice, by which he both reconciled the to the m. 
king's mind to the Engliſh nation, and, gaining to himſelf the friend one day, 
of his ſovereign, laid the foundation of that immenſe fortune which he a; üble for | 


quired to his family. He was ſtationed next the Swediſh camp; and ch be ſet on 
ſerving a favourable opportunity, which he was'obliged fuddenly to ſei, proached 
he attacked the enemy in the night, drove them from their trenches, threy whe wa 
them into diforder, purſued his advantage, and obtained a deciſive vidoꝶ their ſub1 
over them, Next morning Canute, ſeeing the Engliſh camp entirely abu. to waſh h 
doned; imagined that thoſe diſaffected troops had deſerted to the eneny: them, the 


He was agreeably ſurpriſed to find, that they were at that time engaged power ret 
purſuit of the diſcomſited Swedes, He was ſo pleaſed with his ſuccel of nature 
and with the manner of obtaining it, that he beſtowed his daughter in mar ther ; and 
riage upon Godwin, and treated him ever after with entire confidenee awd pride and 
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Ix another voyage, which he made afterwards to Denmark, Canut 
attacked Norway, and expelling the juſt, but unwarlike Olaus, kept 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom till the death of that prince. He had now, by li A" 
conqueſts and valour, attained the utmoſt height of grandeur ; Having le. 8 
ſure from wars and intrigues, he felt the unſatisfactory nature of all hun Ne. 
enjoyments; and equally weary of the glories and turmoils of this life, bebe was, held | 
gan to calt his view towards that ſuture exiſtence, which it is ſo naturi 3 
for the human mind, whether ſatiated by proſperity, or diſguſted with a6 ther ſubm; 
verſity, to make the object of its attention. Unfortunately, the (pin Ethelred.. 
which prevailed in that age gave a wrong direction to his devotion : It , 
ſtead of making compenſation to thoſe whom he had injured by his ford 
acts of violence, he employed himſelf entirely in thoſe exerciſes of pit) 
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which the monks repreſented as the moſt meritorious. He built church the Scott: 
he endowed monaſteries, he enriched the eceleſiaſtics, and he beſtowed * —__ of 1 
venues for the ſupport of chantries at Aſſington and other places; wher «wed homs 
he appointed prayers to be ſaid for the ſouls of thoſe who had there fila of blood. 


in battle againſt him. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, wher of Scotland 
he reſided a conſiderable time: Beſides obtaining from the pope ſome pn thoſe of th, 
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. 1: Wi leges for the Engliſh ſchool erected there, he engaged all the princes, 
d he le< WT through whoſe dominions he was obliged to paſs, to deſiſt from thoſe 
ho dying WT hcavy impoſitions and tolls, which they were accuſtomed to exact from the 
oben, i Engliſh pilgrims. By this ſpirit of devotion, no leſs than by his equitable 
nud politic adminiſtration, he gained, in a good meaſure, the affections of 
ager oz WW his (ubjc<ts. 
ks of the CanvTs, the greateſt and moſt powerful monarch of his time, ſovereign 
the Eng. of Denmark and Norway, as well as of England, could not fail of meeting 
| here u with adulation from his courtiers ; a tribute which is liberally paid even 
ciled the to the meaneſt and weakeſt princes. Some of his flatterers breaking out, 
friendly ene day, in admiration of his grandeur, exclaimed that every thing was poſ- 
ich he 1. fible for him: Upon which the monarch, it is ſaid, ordered his chair to 
; and ob be ſet on the ſeaſhore, while the tide was riſing; and as the waters ap- 
to ſeug proached, he commanded them to retire, and to obey the voice of him 
ves, thren who was lord of the ocean. He feigned to fit ſome time in expectation of 
ve victor their ſubmiſſion ; but when the ſea ſtill advanced towards him, and began 
rely abu. to waſh him with its billows, he turned to his courtiers, and remarked to 
e enemy; them, that every creature in the univerſe was feeble and impotent, and that 
ngaged i power reſided with one Being alone, in whoſe hands were all the elements 
is ſuccels of nature; who could ſay to the ocean, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no far- 
er in mat ther ; and who could level with his nod the moſt towering piles of human 
denee and pride and ambition. 
| Tas only memorable action which Canute performed after his 
return from Rome, was an expedition againſt Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land. During the reign of Ethelred, a tax of a ſhilling a hyde had been im- 
poſed on all the lands of Fngland. It was commonly called Danegelt ; be- 
cauſe the revenue had been employed, either in buying peace with the Danes, 
or in making preparations againſt the inroads of that hoſtile nation. That mo- 
narch had required, that the ſame tax ſhould be paid by Cumberland, which 
was held by the Scots; but Malcolm, a warlike prince, told him, that, as 
he was always able to repulſe the Danes by his own power, he would nei- 
ther ſubmit to buy peace of his enemies, nor pay others for refiſting them, 
Ethelred, offended at this reply, which contained a ſecret reproach on his 
own conduct, undertook an expedit:on againſt Cumberland ; but though 
ke committed ravages upon the country, he could never bring Malcolm to a 
temper more humble or ſubmiſſive. Canute, after his acceſſion, ſummoned 
the Scottiſh king to acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal for Cumberland to the 
crown of England; but Malcolm refuſed compliance, on pretence that he 
«wed homage to thoſe princes only who inherited that kingdom by right 
i blood. Canute was not of a temper to bear this inſult ; and the king 
on Scotland ſoon found, that the ſceptre was in very different hands from 
ole of the feeble and irreſolute Ethelred. Upon Canute's appearing on 


the » tiers with a formidable army; Malcolm agreed, that his graudſon 
et [ G ; 
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1 HISTORY of ENGLAND. Cnr, It, 
and heir, Duncan, whom he put in poſſeſſion of Cumberland, ſhould make 
the ſubmiſſions required, and that the heir$ of Scotlayd ſhould always ac. 
knowledge themſelves vaſſals to England for that province. 

CANnUTE paſſed four years in peace after this enterprize, and he died at 


 Shaftſbury* ; leaving three ſons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicanute. 


Sweyn, whom he had by his firſt marriage with Alfwen, daughter of the 
earl of Hampſhire, was crowned in Norway: Hardicanute, whom Emma 
had born him, was in poſſeſſion of Denmark: Harold, who was of th: 
ſame marriage with Sweyn, was at that time in England. 


HAROLD Haxeroor: 


1035. 9 HOUGH Canute, in his treaty with Richard, duke of 

Normandy, had ſtipulated, that his children by Ema 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England, he had either conſidered himſel 
as releaſed from that engagement by the death of Richard, or eſteemed it 
dangerous to leave an unſettled and newly conquered kingdom in the hand; 
of ſo young a prince as Hardicanute ; He therefore appointed, by his wil, 
Harold ſucceſſor to the crown. This prince was beſides preſent, to mai. 
tain his claim; he was favoured by all the Danes; and he got immediate. 
ly poſſeſſion of his father's treaſures, which might be equally uſeful, whe- 
ther he found it neceſſary to proceed by force or intrigue, in inſuring 
ſucceſſion. On the other hand, Hardicanute had the ſuffrages of the 
Engliſh, who, on account of his being born among them of queen En 
ma, regarded him as their countryman z he was favoured by the articles 
of treaty with the duke of Normandy ; and above all, his party was eſpot- 
ſed by earl Godwin, the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, eſpecia 
ly in the province of Weſſex, the chief ſeat of the ancient Engliſh. AF 
fairs were likely to terminate in a civil war; when, by the interpoſition 
of the nobility of both parties, a compromiſe was made; and it wa + 
greed, that Harold ſhould enjoy, together with London, all the provines 
north of the Thames, while the poſſeſſion of the ſouth ſhould remain to 
Hardicanute ; and till that prince ſhould appear and take poſſeſſion of u. 
dominions, Emma fixed her reſidence at Wincheſter, and eſtabliſhed bet 
authority over her ſon's part of the partition. . 

Mrax walk Robert, Duke of Normandy, died in a pilgrimage to te 
Holy Land, and being ſucceeded by a ſon, yet a minor, the two Engl 
princes; Alfred and Edward, who found no longer any countenance or p® 
tection in that country, gladly embraced the opportunity of paying a nllt 
with a numerous retinue, to their mother Emma, who ſeemed to be pho 
in a ſtate of ſo much power and ſplendor at Wincheſter, But the face 0! 
affairs ſoon wore a melancholy aſpect. Earl Godwin had becn gained Þ] 
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| make the art of Harold, who promiſed to eſpouſe the daughter of that noble- 
Y ac man ; and while the treaty was yet a ſecret, theſe two tyrants laid a plan 
for the deſtruction of the Engliſh princes. Alfred was invited to London 
died at by Harold with many profeſſions of friendſhip : but when he had reached 
canute. Guilford, he was ſet upon by Godwin's vaſſals, about fix hundred of his 
of the train were murdered in the moſt cruel manner, he himſelf was taken priſo- 
Emma ner, his eyes were put out, and he was conducted to the monaſtery of E- 
of the ly, where he died ſoon after. Edward and Emma, apprized of the fate 
that was awaiting them, fled beyond the ſea, the former into Normandy, 
the latter into Flanders. While Harold, triumphing in his bloody policy, 
took poſſeſſion, without reſiſtance, of all the dominions aſſigned to his bro- 
, ther. 
= n Tuis is the only memorable action, performed, during a reign of four 
N years by this prince, who gave ſo bad a ſpecimen of his character, and 
2 whoſe bodily accompliſhments alone are known to us, by his appellation 
5 of Harefoot, which he acquired from his agility in running and walking. 
his wil He died on the 14th of April, 1039; little regretted or eſteemed by his 
8 ſubjects; and left the ſucceſſion open to his brother, Hardicanute. 
mediate HARDICANUTE. 
ful, whe- 
ſuring hi 1039. eee or Canute the Hardy, that is, the ro- 
s of the buſt (for he too is chiefly known by his bodily accompliſh- 
jeen Lu. ments), though, by remaining ſo long in Denmark, he had been deprived 
— of his ſhare in the partition of the kingdom, had not abandoned his preten- 
s eſpou- hons z and he had determined, before Harold's death, to recover by arms, 
, eſpecial what he had loſt, either by his own negligence, or by the neceſſity of his 
. Af affairs. On pretence of paying a viſit to the queen dowager in Flanders, 
erpoſitio he had aſſembled a fleet of ſixty fail, and was preparing to make a deſcent 
+ was & on England, when intelligence of his brother's death induced him to fail 
. provinet immediately to London, where he was received in triumph, and acknow- 
remain to ſedged king without oppoſition. 
don of li Tas firlt act of Hardicanute's government afforded bis ſubjects a bad 
zliſhed bet propnoſſic of his future conduct. He was ſo enraged at Harold, for de- 
priving him of his ſhare of the kingdom, and for the cruel treatment of his 
age to ths vrother Alfred, that in an impotent deſire of revenge againſt the dead, he 
wo Englilt ordered his body to be dug up, and to be thrown into the Thames : And 
ace or py when it was found by ſome fiſhermen, and buried in London, he ordered it 
ying a nil gan to be dug up, and to be thrown again into the river: But it was fiſhed 
o be plac «p ſecond time, and then interred with great ſecrecy. Godwin, equally ſer- 
the face a H. Hun: G 2 . 
gained by Hines 10 P. 365 Ypod. Neuſtr. p 434 Hoveden, p. 438. Chron, Mailr. p. 156. | 
en, p. 277. Chron, St. Petri de Burgo, p. 39. Sim. Dan. p. 179. Abbas Rievab 
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vile and inſolent, fubmitted to be his inſtrument in that unnatural and bru- 
tal action. 

Tur noblenian knew, that he was univerſally believed to have been a 
accomplice in the barbarity exercifed on Alfred, and that he was on that 
account obnoxious to Hardicanute.: and perhaps he hoped, by diſplaying 
this rage againſt Harold's memory, to juſtify himſelf from having had any 
participation in his counſels. But prince Edward, being invited over by 
the king, immediately on his appearance, preferred an accuſation againf 
Godwin for the murder of Alfred, and demanded. juſtice for that crime, 
Godwin, in order to appeaſe the king, made him a magnificent preſent of 
a galley with a gilt ſtern, rowed by fourſcore men, who wore each of then 
a gold bracelet on his arm, weighing ſixteen ounces, and were armed and 
cloathed in the. moſt ſumptuous manner. Hardieanute, pleaſed with the 
ſplendor of this ſpectacle, quickly forgot his brother's murder; and on 
Godwin's ſwearing that he was innocent of the crime, allowed him to be 


ros 


Tuovon Hardicanute, before his acceſſion, had been called over by the 
vows of the Engliſh, he ſoon loft the affections of the nation by his miſcon- 
duct; but nothing appeared more grievous to them, than his renewing 
the impoſition of Danegelt, and obliging the nation to pay a great ſum of 


money to the fleet, which brought him from Denmark. The diſcontents felt, th 
ran high in many places : In Worceſter the populace roſe, and put to death declare 
two of the collectors. The king, enraged at this oppoſition, ſwore ven- murder 
geance againſt the city, and ordered three noblemen, Godwin, duke of * which | 
Weſſex, Siward, duke of Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Merci, any ſul 
to execute his menaces with the utmoſt rigour. They were obliged to ſet here int 
fire tothe city, and deliver it up to be plundered by their ſoldiers ; but ence, ol 
they ſaved the lives of the inhabitants; whom they confined in a ſmall Roring 
iſland of the Severn, called Beverey, till, by their interceſſion, they were ward, a 
able to appeaſe the king, and obtain the pardon of the ſupplicants. Caught, 
Ta1s violent government was of ſhort duration, Hardicanute died in ned a g 
two years after his acceſſion, at the nuptials of a Daniſh lord, which hc nog the 
had honoured with his preſence. His uſual habits of intemperance wert in their 
ſo well known, that, notwithſtanding his robuſt conſtitution, his ſudden oppoſiti 
death gave as little ſurprize, as it did ſorrow, to his ſubjects. - : an 
tor 
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* HE Engliſh, on the death of Hardicanute, ſaw a favoura\ 
opportunity for recovering their liberty, and for ſhaking of 
the Daniſh yoke, under which they had ſo long laboured. Sweyn, King 
of Norway, the eldeſt ſon of Canute, was abſent; and as the two laſt king 
had died without iffue, none of that race preſented himſelf, nor any when 
the Danes could ſupport as ſucceſſors to the throne. Prince Edward va 
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ad bru- fortunately at court on his brother's demiſe ; and though the deſcendants 

= of Edmond Ironſide were the true heirs of the Saxon family, yet their ab- 
Yeen an fence in ſo remote a country as Hungary, appeared a ſufficient reaſon for 
on that their exclufion, to a people like the Engliſh, fo little accuſtomed to obſerve 
playing | a regular order in the ſucceſſion of their monarchs. All delays might be 
had any | dangerous: and the preſent occaſion muſt be haſtily embraced ; while the 
3 by Danes, without concert; without a leader, aſtoniſhed at the preſent inci- 
again dent, and anxious only for their perſonal ſafety, durſt not oppoſe the united 


t crime, voice of the nation. 


eſent of Bur this concurrence of circumſtances in favour of Edward, might 


of then hase failed of its effect, had his ſucceſſion been oppoſed by Godwin, whoſe 
ed ad power, alliances, and abilities gave him a great influence at all times, eſpe- 
rith the cially amidſt thoſe ſudden opportunities, which always attend a revolu- 
and on tion of government, and which, either ſeized or neglected, commonly 
m to be prove deciſive. There were oppoſite reaſons, which divided men's hopes 
and fears with regard to Godwin's conduct. On the one hand, the credit 
r by the of that nobleman lay chiefly in Weſſex, which was almoſt entirely inhabi- 
mien ted by Engliſh: It was therefore preſumed, that he would ſecond the wiſhes 
ene wing of that people, in reſtoring the Saxon line, and in humbling the Danes, 
\ Gans of from whom he, as well as they, had reaſon to dread, as they had already 
contents felt, the moſt grievous oppreſſions. On the other hand, there ſubſiſted a 
to death declared animoſity between Edward and Godwin, on account of Alfred's 
ore ber; murder ; of which the latter had publicly been accuſed by the prince, and 
which he might believe ſo deep an offence, as could never, on account of 
any ſubſequent merit, be ſincerely pardoned. ' But their common friends 
here interpoſed ; and repreſenting the neceſſity of their good correſpond- 
ence, obliged them to lay aſide all jealouſy and rancour, and concur in re- 
floring liberty to their native country. Godwin only ſtipulated, that Ed- 
ward, as a pledge of his ſincere reconciliation, ſhould promiſe to marry his 
daughter Editha; and having fortified himſelf by this alliance, he ſummo- 
ned a general council at Gillingham, and prepared every meaſure for ſecu- 
ring the ſucceſſion to Edward. The Engliſh were unanimous and zealous 
in their reſolutions : the Danes were divided and diſpirited: Any ſmall 
oppoſition, which appeared 1 in this aſſembly, was brow-beaten and ſuppreſ- 
= and Edward was crowned king with every demonſtration of duty and 
ion, 


Tur triumph of the Engliſh, upon this ſignal and decifive advantage, 
avourable 
aking of the king, by the mildr. ſs of his character, ſoon reconciled the latter to his 
yn, king adminiſtration, and the diſtinſtion between the two nations gradually diſap- 
aft kings peared, The Danes were interſperſed with'the Engliſh in moſt of the 
ny whom 
nnd un their manners and laws ; ; domeltic diſſentions in Denmark prevented, for 
| G3 


was at firit attended with ſome inſult and violence againſt the Danes; but 


provinces ; they ſpoke nearly the ſame language; they differed little in 


- 
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ſome years, any powerful invaſion from thence, which might awaken pat boch 
animoſities ; and as the Norman conqueſt, which enſued ſoon after, redu- that 


ced both nations to equal ſubjection, there is no farther mention in hiſtory langu 
of any difference between them. The joy, however, of their preſent del. +) 7 
verance made ſuch impreſſion on the minds of the Engliſh, that they inftity. cage 
ted an annual feſtival for celebrating that great event ; and it was > obſerved | Even 


in ſome countries, even to the time of Spellman u. pers 
Tas popularity which Edward enjoyed on his acceſſion, was not def. WE tirang 
troyed by the firſt act of his adminiſtration, his reſuming all the grants of king” 
his immediate predeceſſors ; an attempt which is commonly attended with ert, a 
the moſt-dangerous conſequences. The poverty of the crown convinced enjoy! 
the nation, that this act of violence was become abſolutely neceſſary ; ani him 1 


as the loſs fell chiefly on the Danes, who had obtained large grants fron 
the late kings, their countrymen, on account of their ſervices in ſubduing 
the kingdom, the Engliſh were rather pleaſed to ſee them reduced to thei 
primitive poverty. The king's ſeverity alſo towards his mother, the 
queen-dowager, though expoſed to ſome more cenſure, met not with very 
general diſapprobation. He had hitherto lived on indifferent terms with 
that princeſs : He accuſed her of neglecting him and his brother during 
their adverſe fortune“: He remarked, that, as the ſupenor qualities cf 
Canute, and his better treatment of her, had made her entirely indifferent 
to the memory of Ethelred, ſhe alſo gave the preference to her children of 
the ſecond bed, and always regarded Hardicanute as her favourite, The 
ſame reaſons had probably made her unpopular in England; and though 
her benefactions to the monks obtained her the favour of that order, the 
nation was not, in general, diſpleaſed to ſee her ſtripped by Edward of in. 
menſe treaſures which ſhe had amaſſed. He confined her, during the re- 
mainder of her life, in a monaſtery at Wincheſter ; but carried his rigour 
againſt her no farther, The ſtories of his accuſing her of a participation 
in her ſon Alfred's murder, and of a criminal correſpondence with the bilb- 
op of Wincheſter, and alfo of her juſtifying herſelf by treading barefoot, 
without receiving auy hurt, over nine burning plough-ſhares, were the in. 
vention of the monkiſh hiſtorians, and were propagated and believed fron 
the filly wonder of poſterity *. 

Tax Engliſh flattered themſelves, that by the acceſſion of Edward, they 
were delivered for ever from the dominion of foreigners ; but they foo 
found, that this evil was not yet entirely removed. The king had been e 
ducated in Normandy ; and had contracted many intimacies with the m. 
tives of that country, as well as an affection for. their manners . Ti! 
court of England was ſoon filled with Normans, who, being diſtinguilbes 


u Spell. Gloſſary in verbo Hag. Anglia Sacra, vol i p. 237, High 
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ken paſ both by the favour of Edward, and by a degree of cultivation ſuperior to 
er, redi . that which was attained by the Engliſh in thoſe ages, ſoon rendered their 
1 hiſtory language, cuſtoms, and laws faſhionable in the kingdom. The ſtudy of 
ſent deli. the French tongue became general among the people. The courtiers af- 


y inſtitu, 
obſerved 


ſected to imitate that nation in their dreſs, equipage, and entertainments: 
Even the lawyers employed a foreign language in their deeds and pa- 
pers : But above all, the church felt the influence and dominion of thoſe 
ftrangers : Ulf and William, two Normans, who had formerly been the 
king's chaplins, were created biſhops of Dorcheſter and London. Rob- 
ert, a Norman alſo, was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, and always 
enjoyed the higheſt favour of his maſter, of which his abilities rendered 
him not unworthy. And though the king's prudence, or his want of 
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on the natives, the eceleſiaſtical preferments fell often to the ſhare of the 
Normans ; and as the latter poſſeſſed Edward's confidence, they had ſecret- 
ly a great influence on public affairs, and excited the jealouſy of the Eng- 
liſh, particularly of earl Godwin *, 

Tuis powerful nobleman, befides being duke or earl of Weſſex, had 
the counties of Kent and Suſſex annexed to his government. His eldeſt 
ſon, Sweyn, poſſeſſed the ſame authority in the counties of Oxford, 
Berks, Gloceſter, and Hereford : And Harold, his ſecond ſon, was duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia, and at the ſame time governor of Eſſex. The great 
authority of this family was ſupported by immenſe poſſeſſions and powef- 
ful alliances ; and the abilities, as well as ambition, of Godwin himſelf, 
contributed to render it ſtill more dangerous. A. prince of greater capacity 
and vigour than Edward, would have found it difficult to ſupport the 
dignity of the crown under ſuch circumſtances ; and as the haughty tem- 
per of Godwin made him often forget the reſpe& due to his prince, Ed- 
ward's animoſity againſt him was grounded on perſonal as well as political 
conſiderations, on recent as well as more ancient injuries. The king, in 
purſuance of his engagements, had indeed married Editha, the daughter 


and Editha, though poſſeſſed of many amiable accompliſhments, could ne- 
ver acquire the confidence and affection of her huſband. Is is even pre- 
tended, that, during the, whole courſe of her life, he abſtained from all 
commerce of love with her z and ſuch was the abſurd admiration paid to 
an inviolable chaſtity during thoſe ages, that his conduct in this 
particular is highly celebrated by the monkiſh hiſtorians, and 
greatly contributed to his acquiring the title of ſaint and confeſlor b. 
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authority, made him confer almoſt all the civil and military employments 


of Godwin * ; but this alliance became a freſh ſource of enmity between 
them, Edward's hatred of the father was transferred to that princeſs ; - 
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The moſt popular pretence on which Godwin could ground his dif. 
affection to the king and his adminiſtration, was to complain of the is. 


HAF. 


egoci⸗ 


and w! 
fluence of the Normans in the government; and a declared oppoſition 5 why 
had thence ariſen between him and theſe favourites. It was not long he. he 
fore this animoſity broke into action. Euſtace, count of Bologne, har. _ Mn 
ing paid a viſit to the king, paſſed by Dover in his return: One of his ra 
train, being refuſed entrance to a lodging which had been aſſigned him, eapacit 
attempted to make his way by force, and in the conteſt he wounded the di pic 
maſter of the houſe. The inhabitants revenged this inſult by the death was del 
of the ſtranger ; the count and his train took arms, and murdered the the pref 
wounded townſman ; a tumult enſued ; near twenty perſons were killed on WS to take 
each fide ; aud Euſtace, being overpowered by numbers, was obliged to to judg 
ſave his life-by flight from the fury of the populace. He hurried im- ended: 
mediately to court, and complained of the uſage he had met with : The — 
king entered zealoyſly into the quarrel, and was highly diſpleaſed that a to come 
franger of ſuch diſtjnction, whom he had invited over to his court, ſhould ty: Thi 


without any juſt cauſe, as he believed, have felt ſo ſenſibly the inſolenee mains of 
and animoſity of his people. He gave orders to Godwin, in whoſe go- ders, gas 


vernment Dover lay, to repair immmediately to the place, and to puniſh Toſti; t 
the inhabitants for the crime: But Godwin, who deſired rather to en- Harold : 
courage, than repreſs the popular diſcontents againſt foreigners, refuſed The efta 
obedience, and endeavoured to throw the whole blame of the riot on the were giv 
count of Bologne, and his retinue , Edward, touched in ſo ſenſible a Watewel 
point, ſaw the neceſſity of exerting the royal authority; and he threatened wow to b. 


Gbdwin if he perſiſted in his diſobedience, to make him feel the utmoſl Bur ( 
effects of his reſentment. | | too ſtrong 

Tux earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and pleaſed to em- caſion far 
bark in a cauſe where it was likely he ſhould be ſupported by his covatry- The earl 
men, made preparations for his own defence, or rather for an attack on within hi: 
Edward. Under pretence of repreſſing ſome diſorders on the Wel followers 
frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a great army, and was approaching the WW make a de 
king, who reſided, without any military force, and without ſuſpicion, at equipped 
Gloceſter 4. Edward applied for protection to Siward, duke of North. the earl ] 
umberland, and Leofric, duke of, Mercia, two powerful noblemen, whoſe mſh harb 
jealouſy of Godwin's greatneſs, as well as their duty to the crown, engagr and deſtiti 
ed them to defend the king in this extremity. They haſtened to him the fleet tc 
with ſuch of their followers as they could aſſemble on a ſudden ; and finc- men in ret 
ing the danger much greater than they had at firft apprehended, the, the iſle of 
iſlued orders for muſtering all the forces within their reſpectixe goven that noble 


ments, and fot marching them without delay to the defence of the king's and enteric 


perſon and authority, Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain timt by and ſumme 
lubject to 

© Chron, Sax. p. 163. W. Malm. p. 81. Higden, p. 279. 4 Chron. Sax p 167 
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eyociation 3 While Godwin, who thought the king entirely in his power, 
a who was willing to ſave appearances, fell into the ſnare z and not 
able that he ought to have no farther reſerve after he had proceeded ſo 


government. 

Tx: Engliſh, though they had no high idea of Edward's vigour and 
capacity, bore him great affection on account of his hamanity, juſtice, 
and piety, as well as the long race of their native kings from whom he 
was deſcended ; and they haſtened from all quarters to defend him from 
the preſent danger. His army was now ſo conſiderable, that he ventured 
to take the field; and marching to London, he ſummoned a great council 
to judge of the rebellion of Godwin and his ſons. Theſe noblemen pre- 
ended at firſt that they were willing to ſtand their trial; but having in 
l vain endeavoured to make their adherents perſiſt in rebellion, they offered 
to come to London, provided they might receive hoſtages for their ſafe- 
ty: This propoſal being rejected, they were obliged to diſband the re- 
mains of their forces, and have recourſe to flight. Baldwin, earl of Flan- 
ders, gave protection to Godwin and his three ſous, Gurth, Sweyn, and 
Toſti; the latter of whom had married the daughter of that prince: 
Harold and Leofwin, two others of his ſons, took ſhelter in Ireland. 
The eftates of the father and ſons were confiſcated : Their governments 
were given to others: Queen Editha was confined in a monaſtery at 
Warewel : And the greatneſs of this family once ſo formidable, ſeemed 
wow to be totally ſupplanted and overthrown. f 

Buy Godwin had fixed his authority on too firm a baſis, and he war 
too ſtrongly ſupported by alliances both foreign and domeſtic, not to oc- 
caſion farther diſturbances, and make new efforts for his re-eſtabliſhment. 
The earl of Flanders permitted him to purchaſe and hire ſhips 
vithin his harbours ; and Godwin, baving manned them with his 
followers and with free-booters of all nations, put to ſea, and attempted to 
make a deſcent at Sandwich. The king, informed of his preparations, had 
equipped a conſiderable fleet, 'much ſuperior to that of the enemy; and 
the earl haſtilys before their appearance, made his retreat into the Fle- 
min harbours e. The Engliſh court, allured by the preſent ſecurity, | 
and deſtitute of all vigorous counſels, allowed the ſeamen to diſband, and 
the fleet to go to decay ?; while Godwin, expecting this event, kept his 
men in readineſs for action. He put to ſea immediately, and failed to 
the iſle of Wight, where he was joined by Harold with a ſquadron which 
that nobleman had colleRed in Ireland. He was now maſter of the ſea ; 
ad entering every harbour in the ſouthern coaſt, he ſeized all the ſhips s, 
ind ſummoned his followers in thoſe counties, which had ſo long been 
Jubject to him to aſſiſt him in proeuring juſtice to himſelf, his family, and 
© dim, Dun, p. 186. 8 1bid. 
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far, he loft the favourable opportunity of rendering himſelf maſter of the a 
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his country, againſt the tyranny of foreigners. Reinforced by great wn, ruption 


bers from all quarters, he entered the Thames; and appearing be WR country 
London, threw every thing into confuſion. The king alone ſeemed u . rival. 
ſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity ; but the interpoſition of th FOvernn 
Engliſh nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin's pretenſions may din be 


Edward hearken to terms of accommodation; and the feigned humilityg Harold 
the earl, who diſclaimed all intentions of offering violence to his fovercin 


and defired only to juſtify himſelf by a fair and open trial, paved the wy Tur 


for his more eaſy admiſſion. It was ſtipulated, that he ſhould give hole fill mor 
ges for his good behaviour, and that the primate and all the forei-vn Wi is othe 
ſhould be baniſhed : By this treaty, the preſent danger of a civil 1 2 duct in 
obviated, but the authority af the crown was conſiderably impaired, x w_”_ 
rather entirely annihilated. Edward, ſenſible that he had not yore but poſſ 
ſufficient to ſecure Godwin's hoſtages in England, ſent them derten 
kinſman, the young duke of Normandy. beth, a 
Gopwix's death, which happened ſoon after, whilgche was fitting 4 Wi with cu 
table with the king, prevegted him from farther eſtabliſhing the authorty bition: 


which he had acquired, and from reducing Edward to ſtill greater {ib ſon and 
jection“ . He was ſucceeded in the government of Weſſex, Sul, daughter 
Kent, and Eſſex, and in the office of ſteward of the houſehold a placed Wpiotectio 
great power, by his fon, Harold, who was actuated by an ambition equi and havi 
to that of his father, and was ſuperior to him in addreſs, in inſinuatia $0 the th 
and in virtue. By a modeſt and gentle demeanor, he acquired the gu nections 
will of Edward; at leaſt, ſoftened that hatred which that prince hat the authc 
long born his family b; and gaining every day new partizans by Oberne, 
bounty and affability, he proceeded, in a more filent and therefore a mor ſamily. 
dangerous manner, to the encreaſe of his authority, The king, wil young ie 
had not ſufficient vigour directly to oppoſe his progreſs, knew of 106 Harold's 
ther expedient than that hazardous one, of railing him a rival in the Taz 
mily of Leofric, duke of Mercia, whoſe ſon, Algar, was inveſted wit ſenſe of 
the government of Eaſt-Anglia, which before the baniſhment of Hard brought } 
had belonged to the latter nobleman. But this policy, of balancing opp that then 
ſite parties, required a more ſteady hand to manage it than that of Edwarh _ gall 
and naturally produced faction, and even civil broils, among nobles of ſua 1 he 0 
mighty and independent authority. Algar was ſoon after expelled args 
government by the intrigues and power of Harold ; but being protect | 1 
by Griffith, prince of Wales, who had married his daughter, as well 3 2 the 
by the power of his father, Leofric, he obliged Harold to ſubmit to a | as K 
accommodation, and was reinſtated in the government, of Eaſt- Ag "ji T 
This peace was not of long duration: Harold, taking advantage n 


H 
Leofric's death, which happened ſoon after, expelled Algat anew, u ungarf, 
baniſhed him the kingdom: And though that nobleman made a fred 5 W. M. 
\ eat. 171 5. 
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great run, Wu ption into Eaſt-Anglia with an army of Norwegians, and over-ran the 
ing bey We 0vntry, his death ſoon freed Harold from the pretenſions of ſo dangerous 
ſeemed u \ rival, Edward, the eldeſt ſon of Algar, was indeed advanced to the 
tion of the gorerument of Mercia; but the balance which the king delired to eſta- 
Gons mim between thoſe potent families, was wholly loſt, and the influence of 
vumility of RS Harold greatly preponderated. 

ſovereig | 
ed the 27 
give hol, 
foreigum 


Tus death of Siward, duke of Northumberland, made the way 

{till more open to the ambition of that nobleman. Siward, beſides 35" 

is other merits, had acquired honour to England, by his ſucceſsful con- 

duct in the only foreign enterprize undertaken during the reign of Ed- 

ward. Duncan, king of Scotland, was a prince of a gentle diſpoſition, 

but poſſeſſed not the genius requiſite for governing a country ſo turbulent, 

and ſo much infeſted by the intrigues and animoſities of the great. Mac- 

beth, a powerful nobleman, and nearly allied to the crown, not content 

with curbing the king's authority, carried {till farther his peſtilent am- 

bition : He put his ſovereign to death; chaced Malcolm Kenmore, his 
greater a ſon and heir into England ; and uſurped the crown. Siward whoſe 

Tex, Sula daughter was married to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's orders, the 

1d a placed Wprotection of this diſtreſſed family : He marched an army into Scotland ; 

Wie of and having defeated and killed Macbeth in battle, he reſtored Malcolm 
"= to the throne of his anceſtors b. This ſervice, added to his former con- 

ed the pul nections with the royal family of Scotland, brought a great acceſſion to 

wise tal the authority of Siward in the north; but as he had loſt his eldeſt ſon, 

e by h Olberne, in the action with Macbeth, it proved in the iſſue fatal to his 

nel family. His ſecond ſon, Walthoef, appeared, on his father's death too 

© king. o young to be entruſted with the government of Northumberland ; and 

oft Harold's influence obtained that dukedom for his own brother Toſti. 

l Þ the THERE are two circumſtances related of Siward, which diſcover his high 

. fied o ſenſe of honour, and his martial diſpoſition, When intelligence was | | 

+ of Hul brought him of his ſon Olberne's death, he was inconſolable ; till he heard 

mae chat the wound was received in the breaſt, and that he had behaved with & 
| of Lü great gallantry in the action. When he found his own death approach- 

en "Fu ing, he ordered his ſervants to clothe him in a complete ſuit of armour ; 

a 4k and litting ere& on the couch, with a ſpear in his hand, declared, that, | 4] 

NO in that poſture, the only one worthy of a warrior, he would patiently a- "1 

ang P walt the fatal moment, 
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o ſubmit ton King, now worn out with cares and infirmities, felt himſelf far ad- | 
* Eaſt-Ang yanced i the decline of life ; and having no iſſue himſelf, began to think | 
- advantage f a ſucceſſor to the kingdom. He ſent a deputation to | | 
lga anew, ungary, to invite over his nephew, Edward, ſon of his elder brother, | 
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and the only remaining heir of the Saxon line. That prince whoſe fu, 
ceſſion to the crown would have been eaſy and undiſputed, came to Eng. 
land with his children, Edgar, ſurnamed Atheling, Margaret and Chi. 
na; but his death, which happened a few days after his arrival, threy 
the king into new difficulties, He ſaw, that the great power and amb. 
tion of Harold had tempted him to think of obtaining poſſeſſion of tl, 
throne on the firſt vacancy, and that Edgar, on account of his youth a 
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inexperience, was very unfit to oppoſe the pretenſions of ſo popular ad bis complic 
enterpriſing a rival. The animoſity, which he had long born to ex turity, four 
Godwin, made him averſe to the ſucceſſion of his ſon ; and he could ng, qualities, w. 
without extreme reluQance, think of an encreaſe of grandeur to a fan couragemen 
which had riſen on the ruins of royal authority, and which by the mus poſed himſe 
der of Alfred, his brother, had contributed ſo much to the weakening of invaders 3 Al 
the Saxon line. In this uncertainty, he ſecretly caſt his eye towards hy bliged the F 
kinſman, William duke of Normandy, as the only perſon whoſe pont | all prete 
and reputation, and capacity, could ſupport any diverſion which he might to pay ſubr 
make in his favour, to the excluſion of Harold and his family i, wn The 1 

Tuis famous prince was natural ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, by ation of 
Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in Falaiſe &, and was very early eſtabliſhed rorernment, 
in that grandeur, from which his birth ſeemed to have fet him at fo great tent, he reg 
a diſtance. While he was but nine years of age, his father had reſold rg duty to 
to undertake a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem ; a faſhionable act of devotion, Tus tran 
which had taken place of the pilgrimages to Rome, and which, as it m William leif 
attended with more difficulty and danger, and carried thoſe religious a Colwin's b 
venturers to the firſt ſources of Chriſtianity, appeared to them meritor- preat reputa 
ous. Before his departure, he aſſembled the ſtates of the dutehy; and "HF © 
informing them of his deſign, he engaged them to ſwear allegiance to 7 FU family 
natural ſon, William, whom, as he had no legitimate iſſue, he intended man favouri 
in caſe he ſhould die in the pilgrimage, to leave ſucceſſor to his domin- tre, perſuac 
ons l. As he was a prudent prince, he could not but foreſee the great romlel, whit 
inconveniencies which muſt atterid this journey, and this ſettlement of hu Cons for tl 


ſucceſſion ; ariſing from the perpetual turbulency of the great, the chim 
of other branches of ducal family, and the power of the French monarch: 
But all theſe conſiderations were ſurmounted by the prevailing zeal for 
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would Robert exult in ſacrificing them to what he imagined to be his re 
ligious duty. | 
Tuis prince, as he apprehended, died in his pilgrimage ; and the mi 
rity of his ſon was attended with all thoſe diſorders which were almoſt ut 
avoidable in that ſituation. The licentious nobles, freed from the ave® 
ſovereign authority, broke out into perſonal animoſities againſt each other, 
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whoſe ſuc, nd made the whole country a ſcene of war and devaſtation ®. Roger, 
1e to Eng. wot of Toni, and Alain, count of Britanny, advanced claims to the do- 
nd Chrif, ion of the ſtate 3 and Henry I. king of France, thought the opportu- 


val, threy ity favourable for reducing the power of a vaſſal, who had originally ac- 


and ami. red his ſettlement in ſo violent and invidious a manner, and who had 
ſion of the Jong appeared formidable to his ſovereign o. The regency eſtabliſhed by 
youth and Robert encountered great difficulties in ſupporting the government under 
opular and his complication of dangers ; and the young prince, when he came to ma- 
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turity, found himſelf reduced to a very low condition. But the great 
quahties, which he ſoon diſplayed in the field and in the cabinet, gave en- 
couragement to his friends, and ſtruck a terror into his enemies. He op- 
poſed himſelf on all fides againſt his rebellious ſubjects, and againſt foreign 
invaders ; and by his valour and conduct prevailed in every action. He o- 
bliged the French king to grant him peace on reaſonable terms; he expel- 
Jed all pretenders to the ſovereignty ; and he reduced his turbulent barons 
to pay ſubmiſſion to his authority, and to ſuſpend their mutual animoſi- 
ties The natural ſeverity of his temper appeared in the rigorous admi- 
ration of juſtice z and having found the happy effects of this plan of 
rorernment, without which the laws in thoſe ages became totally impo- 
tent, he regarded it as a fixed maxim, that an inftexible conduct was the 
irt duty to a ſovereign, 

Tut tranquillity which he had eſtabliſhed in his dominions, had given 
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Godwin's baniſhment; and he was received in a manner ſuitable to the 
preat reputation which he had acquired, to the relation by which he was 
connected with Edward, and to the obligations which that prince owed 
to his family D. On the return of Godwin, and the expulſion of the Nor- 
nan ffavourites, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury, had, before his depar- 
ture, perſuaded Edward to think of adopting William as his ſucceſſor; a 


ſelhons for the Normans, and his eſteem of the duke. That prelate, there- 
fore, received a commiſſion to inform William of the king's intentions in 
Ms favour ; and he was the firſt perſon that opened the mind of the prince 
to entertain thoſe ambitious hopes 4. But Edward, irreſolute and feeble 
n his purpoſe, finding that the Engliſh would more eaſily acquieſce in the 
ritoration of the Saxon line, had, in the mean time, invited his brother's 
lelcendants from Hungary, with a view of having them recognized heirs 
to the crown, The death of his nephew, and the inexperience and unpro- 
mug qualities of young Edgar, made him reſume his former intentions in 
favour of the duke of Normandy ; though his averſion to hazardous enter- 
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William leiſure to pay a viſit to the king of England during the time of 


counſel, which was favoured by the king's averſion to Godwin, his prepoſ- 
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prizes engaged him to poſtpone the execution, and even to keep his Pur 
poſe ſecret from all his miniſters. 

HaxoLD, mean while, proceeded, after a more open manner, in inere{. 
ing his popularity, in eſtabliſhing his power, and in preparing the way for 
his advancement on the firſt vacancy ; an event which, from the age and in 
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at 01 
firmities of the king, appeared not very diſtant. But there was ſtiil an ob. 922-46 
| ſtacle, which it was requiſite for him previouſly to overcome. Earl Gol. ind profeſ] 
a win, when reſtored to his power and fortune, had given hoſtages for hi conding th 
| good behaviour; and among the reſt one ſon and one grandſon, whom El. n 
ward, for greater ſecurity, as has been related, had conſigned to the cull, required hi 
dy of the duke of Normandy. Harold, though not aware of the duke Jr to rend 
bl being his competitor, was uneaſy that ſuch near relations ſhould be deu. to the igne 
ö ned priſoners in a foreign country; and he was afraid, leſt William ſhoul, the altar, c 
4 in favour of Edgar, retain theſe pledges as a check on the ambition of ay ach revere 
other pretender. He repreſented, therefore, to the king, his unfeignel bn the rel 
+ | ſubmiſſion to royal authority, his ſteady duty to his prince, and the littk cb had 
| | neceſſity there was, after ſuch a uniform trial of his obedience, to detan adder 
| any longer theſe hoſtages who had been required on the firſt compoſing d ame profet 
: civil diſcords. By theſe topics, enforced by his great power, he ex torte by the duk 
the king's conſent to releaſe them; and in order to effect his purpoſe, l. Mans 
immediately proceeded, with a numerous retinue, on his journey to Nor 
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| mandy. A tempeſt drove him on the territory of Guy count of Ponthiey 

| who, being informed of his quality, immediately detained him priſoner 

| . and demanded an exorbitant ſum for his ranſom. Harold found means to 

convey intelligence of his fituation to the duke of Normandy ; and repre 

ſented, that while he was proceeding to his court, in execution of a commil 

ſion from the king of England he had met with this harſh treatment fron 

the mercenary diſpoſition of the count of Ponthieu. 

Wirrian was immediately ſenſible of the importance of the incident 

| He foreſaw, that, if he could once gain Harold, either by favours or me. 

| naces, his way to the throne of England would be open, and Edward woul 
4 
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meet with no farther obſtacle in executing the favourable intentions which 

| he had entertained in his behalf. He ſent, therefore, a meſſenger to Guy, 

1 in order to demand the liberty of his priſoner ; and that noblemay, not d 
fl ring to refuſe ſo great a prince, put Harold into the hands of the Norman, 
who conducted him to Rouen, William received him with every demos. 

| ſtrat ion of reſpect and friendſhip ; and after ſhowing himſelf diſpoſed to con 

| ply with his deſire, in delivering up the hoſtages, he took an opportunitſ 
4 of diſcloſing to him the great ſecret, of his pretenſions to the crown of Eng: 
Y land, and of the will which Edward intended to make in his favour. Et 
defired the aſſiſtance of Harold in perfecting that deſign ; he made pio 
feſſions of the utmoſt gratitude in return for ſo great an obligation; he 


promiſed that the preſent grandeur of Harold's family, which ſupp*** Vace, p. 4 
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elk with difficulty under the jealouſy and hatred of Edward, ſhould re- 
«ive new encreaſe from a ſucceſſor, who would be ſo greatly beholden to 
vim for bis advancement. Harold was ſurprized at this declaration of the 
luke ; but being ſenſible that he ſhould never recover his own liberty, much 
iss that of his brother and nephew, if he refuſed the demand, he feigned a 
compliance with William, renounced all hopes of the crown for himſelf, 
md profeſſed his ſincere intention of ſupporting the will of Edward, and ſe- 
conding the pretenſious of the duke of Normandy. William, to bind him 
aſter to bis intereſts beſides offering him one of his daughters in marriage, 
required him to take an oath, that he would fulfil his promiſes; and in or- 
der to render the oath more obligatory, he employed an artihce, well ſuited 
to the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the age. He ſecretly conveyed under 
the altar, on which Harold agreed to ſwear, the reliques of foie of the 
moſt revered martyrs ; and when Harold had taken the oath, he ſhowed 
him the reliques, and admoniſhed him to obſerve religiouſly an engagement 
which had been ratified by ſo tremendous a ſanction . The Engliſh 
nobleman was aſtoniſhed ; but diſſembling his concern, he renewed the 
ame profeſſions, and was diſmiſſed with all the marks of mutual confidence 
by the duke of Normandy, 

Wazx Harold found himſelf at liberty, his ambition ſuggeſted caſuiſtry 
ſufficient to juſtify to him the violation of an oath which had been extor- 
ted from him by fear, and which, if fulfilled, might be attended with the 
ſubjection of his native country to a foreign power. He continued ſtill 
to practiſe every art of popularity; to encreaſe the number of his parti- 
uns; to reconcile the minds of the Engliſh.to the idea of his ſucceſſion ; 
to revive their hatred of the Normans ; and by an oſtentation of his pow- 
er and influence, to deter the timorous Edward from executing his intend- 
al deſtination in favour of William. Fortune, about this time, threw two 
neidents in his way, by which he was enabled to acquire general favour, 
nd to encreaſe the eharacter which he had already attained, of virtue and 
adilities, 

Tas Welſh, though a leſs formidable enemy than the Danes, had long 
been accuſtomed to infeſt the weſtern borders; and after committing 
poll on the low countries, they uſually made a haſty retreat into their 
mountains, where they were ſheltered from the purſuit of their enemies, 
ind were ready to ſeize the firſt favourable opportunity of renewing their 
Gepredations; Griffith, the reigning prince, had greatly diſtinguiſhed 

umſelf in thoſe excurſions ; and his name had become ſo terrible to the 
«yl, that Harold found he could do nothing more acceptable to the 
dab, and more honourable for himſelf, than the ſuppreſſiug of ſo dange- 
dus an enemy, He formed the plan of an expedition againſt Wales; 
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and having prepared ſome light-armed foot to purſue the natives jug | neceſſary 
their faltneſſes, ſome cavalry to ſcour the open country, and a ſquadron df brians, { 


ſhips 1 to attack the ſea-coait, he employed at once all theſe forces again fections 
the Welſh, proſecuted his advantages with vigour, made no intermiſſica paged 11 
in his aſſaults, and at laſt reduced the enemy to ſuch diſtreſs, that, in order Welles, 
to prevent their total deſtruction, they made a ſacrifice of their prince, He now 
whoſe head they cut off, and ſent to Harold; and they were content to neceſſary 
receive as their ſovereigns two Welſh noblemen appointed by Edward to of the ut 
rule over them. The other incident was no leſs honourable to Harold, capable 
Tos ri, brother of this nobleman, who had been created duke of Nor. of long e 
thumberland, being of a violent, tyrannical temper, had acted with ſuch of the 1 
cruelty and injuſtice, that the inhabitants roſe in rebellion, and chaſe tyranny « 


him from his government. Morcar and Edwin, two brothers, who pa. Jifficultic 
ſeſſed great power in thoſe parts, and who were grandſons of the great poſſeſſion 
duke, Leofric, concurred in the inſurrection; and the former, being clec. but feebl 


ted duke, advanced with an army to oppoſe Harold, who was commiſſor. Normand 
ed by the king to reduce and chaſtiſe the Northumbrians. Before the by lickne 
armies came to action, Morcar, well acquainted with the generous diſpoi- in the xt 
tion of the Engliſh commander, endeavoured to juſtify his own conduct. Tais 


| 


He repreſented to Harold, that Toſti had behaved in a manner yaworthy w3s the le 


of the ſtation to which he was advanced, and no one, not even a brother was peac: 
could ſupport ſuch tyranny, without participating, iv ſome degree, of the lities tha! 
infamy attending it; that the Northumbrians, accuſtomed to a legal 20. other ente 
miniſtration, and regarding it as their birth- right, were willing to ſubmit ſme to al 


to the king, but required a goyernor who would pay regard to their right his diſpoſ 


and privileges ; that they had been taught by their auceſtors, that death lis ſon II 


was preferable to ſervitude, and had taken the field determined to peri enabled th 
rather than ſuffer a renewal of thoſe indignities to which they had ſo long peace and 
been expoſed : and they truſted that Harold, on reflection would not d- gorernmer 
feng in another that violent conduct, from which he himſelf, in his ov compiling 
government, had always kept at ſo great a diſtance. This vigorous remon- laws of Ft 
ſtrance was accompanied with ſuch a detail of facts, ſo well ſupported, that (for the la 
Harold found it prudent to abandon his brother's cauſe ; and returning io was long t 
Edward, he perſuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, and to confirm Lewes 
Morcar in the government. He even married the ſiſter of that nobleman '; The opinic 
and by his intereſt procured Edwin, the younger brother, to be clette His ſueceſ 
into the government of Mercia Toſti in a rage departed the kingdom, the ſame 
and took ſhelter in Flanders with Earl Baldwin, his father-in-law. practice w. 

By this marriage, Harold broke all meaſures with the duke of J. ; could n. 
mandy ; and William clearly- perceived, that he could no longer rely 08 « with rid 
the oaths and promiſes which he had extorted from him. But the Lag. Vor. 


Lb nobleman was now in ſuch a fituation, that he deemed it no lone! . 
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| neceſſary to diſſemble. He had, in his conduct towards the Northum- 


hrians, given ſuch a ſpecimen of his moderation as had gained him the af- 
fections of his countrymen. He ſaw, that almoſt all England was en- 
raged in his intereſts ; while he himſelf- poſſeſſed the government of 
Weſſex, Morcar that of Northumberland; and Edwin that of Mercia. 
He now openly aſpired to the ſucceſſion ; and infiſted, that, ſince it was 
neceſſary, by the confeſſion of all, to ſet aſide the royal family, on account 
of the imbecility of Edgar, the ſole ſurviving heir, there was no one ſo 
capable of filling the throne as a nobleman of great power, of mature age, 
of long experience, of approved courage and abilities, who, being a native 
of the kingdom, would effectually ſecure it againſt the dominion and 
tyranny of foreigners. Edward, broken with age and infirmities, ſaw the 
dificulties too great for him to encounter; and though his inveterate pre- 
poſſeſſions kept him from ſeconding the pretenſions of Harold, he took 
but feeble and irreſolute ſteps for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the duke of 
Normandy *. While he continued in this uncertainty, he was ſurpriſed 
by ſickneſs, which brought him to his grave, on the fifth of January 1066, 
in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. 

Tuis prince, to whom the monks gave the title of ſaint and confeſſor, 
was the laſt of the Saxon line that ruled in England. Though his reign 
was peaceable and fortunate, he owed his proſperity leſs to his own abi- 


lities than to the conjunctures of the times. The Danes, employed in 


ther enterprizes, attempted not thoſe incurſions which. had been fo trouble- 
ſome to all his predeceſſors, and fatal to ſome of them. The facility of 
bis diſpoſition made him acquieſce under the government of Godwin and 


lus ſon Harold; and the abilities, as well as the power of theſe noblemen, 


enabled them, while they were entruſted with authority, to preſerve domeſtic 
peace and tranquillity, The moſt commendable circumſtance of Edward's 
government, was his attention to the adminiſtration of juſtice, and his 
compiling for that pnrpoſe a body of laws, which he collected from the 
laws of Fthelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, though now loſt 
(for the laws that paſs under Edward's name were compoſed afterwards *), 
was long the object of affection to the Engliſh nation. 

Eowaap the Confeſſor was the firſt that touched for the king's evil : 
The opinion of his ſanity procured belief to this cure among the people : 
His ſucceſſors regarded it as a part of their ſtate and grandeur to uphold 
the ſame opinion. It has been continued down to our time; and the 
practice was firſt dropped by the preſent royal family, who obſerved, that 
It could no longer give amazement even to the populace, and was attend 


« with ridicule in the eyes of all men of underſtanding, 
Vo. I H 


* See note ¶ Vj at the end of the volume. 1 Spelm in verbo Bal 
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66. AROLD had ſo well prepared matters before the death of 
3 Edward, that he immediately ſtepped into the wacany 


throne : and his acceſſion was attended with as little oppoſition 
and diſturbance, as if he had ſucceeded by the moſt undoubted hereditary 
title. The citizens of London were his zealous partizans : The biſhops 
and clergy had adopted his cauſe : And all the powerful nobility, connect. 
ed with him by alliance or friendſhip, willingly ſeconded' his pretenfion, 
The title of Edgar Atheling was ſcarcely mentioned: Much leſs, the 
claim of the duke of Normandy ; and Harold, aſſembling his partizang, 
received the crown from their hands, without waiting for the free deliber. 
ation of the ſtates, or regularly ſubmitting the queſtion to their determin. 
ation . If any were averſe to this meaſure, they were obliged to cos. 
ceal their ſentiments ; and the new prince, taking a general ſilence for 
conſent, and founding his title on the ſuppoſed ſuffrages of the people, 
which appeared unanimous, was, on the day immediately ſucceeding Ed. 
ward's death, crowned and anointed King, by Aldred, archbiſhop of 
York. The whole nation ſeemed joyfully to acquieſce in his elevation. 
Tur firſt ſymptoms of danger, which the king diſcovered, came fron 
abroad, and from his own brother, Toſti, who had ſubmitted to a volun- 
tary baniſhment in Flanders. Enraged at the ſucceſsful ambition of 
Harold, to which he himſelf had fallen a victim, he filled the court of 
Baldwin with complaints of the injuſtice which he had ſuffered : He en. 
gaged the intereſt of the family againſt his brother : He endeavoured to 
form intrigues with ſome of the diſcontented nobles in England; He ſert 
emiſſaries to Norway, in order to rouze to arms the freebooters of that 


kingdom, and to excite their hopes of reaping advantage from the unſettled 


ſtate of affairs on the uſurpation of the new king: And that he migit 
render the combination more formidable, he made a journey to Normandy; 
in expectation that the duke, who had married Matilda, another daughter 
of Baldwin, would, in revenge of his own wrongs, as well as thoſe of 
Toſti, ſecond, by his counſels and forces, the prôjected invaſion of Eng: 
land *, f 

Tut duke of Normandy, when he firſt received intelligence of Harold's 
intrigues and acceſſion, had been moved to the higheſt pitch of indignation ; 
but that he might give the better colour to his pretenſions, he ſent an em 
baſſy to England, upbraiding that prince with his breach of faith, and 
ſummoning him to reſign immediately poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Haro! 

G. PiR. p. 196. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 436. Order, Vitalis. p. 492. M. Welt. p. 220 
W. Malm. p. 93. Ugulf, p. 68. Brompton, p. 957. Knygh ton, p. 2339. H. Hunt. f 


210. Many of the hiſtorians ſay, that Harold was regularly ele ted by the Rates : * 
that Edward left him his ſucceſſor by will. X Order, Vitalis. p. 492. 
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replied to the Norman ambaſſadors, that the odth with which he was re- 
proached, had been extorted by the well-grounded fear of violence, and 
could never, for that reaſon, be regarded as obligatory ; That he had no 
commiſſion, either from the late king or the ſtates of England, who alone 
could diſpoſe of the crown, to make any tender of the ſucceſſion to the 
duke of Normandy ; and if he, a private perſon, had aſſumed ſo much 
authority, and had even voluntarily fworn to ſupport the duke's pre- 
tenſions, the oath was unlawful, and it was his duty to ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity of breaking it : That he had obtained the crown by the unani- 
mous ſuffrages of the people ; and ſhould prove himſelf totally unworthy 
of their favour, did he not ſtrenuouſly maintain thoſe national liberties, 
with whoſe protection they had entruſted him: and that the duke, if he 
made any attempt by force of arms, ſhould experience the power of an 
united nation, conducted by a prince, who, ſenfible of the obligations im- 
poſed on him by his royal dignity, was determined, that the ſame moment 
ſhould put a period to his life and to his government“. 

Tais anſwer was no other than William expected; and he had previouſly 
fixed his reſolution of making an attempt upon England. Conſulting only 
his courage, his reſentment, and his ambition, he overlooked all the dif- 
ficulties inſeparable from an attack on a great kingdom by ſuch inferior 
force, and he ſaw only the circumſtances which would fac'litate his enter- 
prize, He conſidered that England, ever 'fince the acceflion of Canute, 
had enjoyed profound tranquillity, during a period of near fifty yeats: and 
it would require time for its ſoldiers enervated by long peace, to learn diſ- 
cipline, and its generals experience. He knew, that it was entirely unpro- 
vided with fortified towns, by which it could prolong the war ; but muft 
venture its whole fortune in one decifive action againſt a veteran enemy, 
who being onee maſter of the field, would be in a condition to overrun the 
kingdom. He ſaw that Harold, though he had given proofs of vigour and 
bravery, had newly mounted a throne, which he had acquired by faction, 
from which he had excluded a very ancient royal family, and which was 
lkely to totter under him by its own inftability, much more if ſhaken by 
my violent external impulſe. And he hoped, that the very circumſtance 


ot his crofling the ſea, quitting his own country, and leaving himſelf no. 


hopes of retreat; as it would aftoniſh the enemy by the boldneſs of the en- 
terprize, would inſpirit his ſoldiers by deſpait, and rouze them to ſuſtain 
the reputation of the Norman arms. | 

The Normans, as they had long been diſtinguiſhed by valour among all 
the European nations, had at this time attained to the higheſt pitch of 
military glory : Beſides acquiring by arms ſuch a noble territory in France, 


beſides defending it againſt continual attempts of the French monarch and 
H 2 
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all its neighbours, beſides exerting many acts of vigour under their pre. 


ſent ſovereign ; they had, about this very time, revived their ancient fame, 


by the moſt hazardous exploits, and the moſt wonderful ſucceſſes, in the 
other extremity of Europe. A few Norman adventurers in Italy had ac. 
quired ſuch an aſcend Hot only over the Italians and Greeks, but the 
Germans and Saracens, that they expelled thoſe foreigners, procured to 
themſelves ample eſtabliſhments, and laid the foundation-of the opulent 


kingdom of Naples and Sicily . "Theſe enterprizes of men, who were all 


of them vaſſals in Normandy, many of them baniſhed for faction and re. 


rebellion, excited the ambition of the haughty William; who diſdained, 


after ſuch examples of fortune and valour, to be deterred from making an 


attack on a neighbouring country, where he could be ſupported by the 


whole force of his principality. 

Taz ſituation alſo of Europe inſpired William with hopes, that, beſides 
his brave Normans, he might employ againſt England the flower of the 
military force, which was diſperſed in all the neighbouring ſtates. France, 


Germany, and the Low Countries, by the progreſs of the feudal inſtituti- 
ons, were divided and ſubdivided into many principalities and baronies; 
and the poſſeſſors, enjoying the civil juriſdiction within themſelves, as well 
as the right of arms, acted, in many reſpects, as independent ſovereigns, 
and maintained their properties and privileges, leſs by the authority of 


laws, than by their own force and valour, A military ſpirit had univer- 
fally diffuſed itſelf throughout Europe; and the ſeveral leaders, whoſe 
minds were elevated by their princely ſituation, greedily embraced the 
moſt hazarduous enterprizes ; and being accuſtomed to nothing from their 
infancy but recitals of the ſucceſs attending wars and battles, they were 
prompted by natural ambition to imitate thoſe adventures, which they 
heard ſo much celebrated, and which were ſo much exaggerated by the 
credulity of the age. United, however looſcly, by their duty to one fu. 
perior lord, and by their connexion with the great body of the communi- 
ty to which they belonged, they deſired to ſpread their fame each beyond 
his own diſtri; and in all aſſemblies, whether inſtituted for civil del. 


berations, for military. expeditions, or merely for ſhow and entertainment, 


to out{khine each other by the reputation of ſtrength and proweſs. Hence 


their genius for chivalry ; hence their impatience of peace and tranquillity; | 


and hence their readineſs to embark in any dangerous enterprize, how 
little ſoever intereſted in its failure or ſucceſs. 

Wirrian, by his power, his courage, and his abilities, had long main- 
tained a pre-eminence among thoſe haughty chieftains; and every one 
who deſired to ſignalize himfelf by his addreſs in military exerciſes, or 
valour in action, had been ambitious of acquiring a reputation in the 


2 Gul. Geruct. lib. 7, cap. 30. 
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court and armies of Normandy. Entertained with that hoſpitality and 
courteſy which diſtinguiſhed the age, they had formed attachments with 
the prince, and, greedily attended to the proſpects of the ſignal glory and 
elevation which he promiſed them in return for their concurrence in an 
expedition againſt England, The more grandeur there appeared in the 
attempt, the more it ſuited their romantic ſpirit : The fame of the in- 
tended invaſion was already diffuſed every where : Multitudes crowded to 
tender to the duke their ſervice, with that of their vaſſals and retainers * ; 
And William found leſs difficulty in completing his levies, than in chuſing 
the moſt veteran forces, and in rejecting the offers of thoſe, who were 
impatient to acquire fame under ſo renowned a leader. 

Brsipgs theſe advantages, which William owed to his perfonal valour 
and good conduct; he was indebted to fortune for procuring him ſome 
aſſiſtance, and alſo for removing many obſtacles, which it was natural for 
him to expect in an undertaking, in which all his neighbours were ſo 
deeply intereſted, Conan, count of Britanny, was his mortal enemy: In 
order to throw a damp upon the duke's enterprize, he choſe this conjunc- 
ture for reviving his claim to Normandy itſelf ; and he required, that, 
in caſe of William's ſucceſs againſt England, the poſſeſſion of that duchy 
ſhou!d devolve to him d. But Conan died ſuddenly after making this de- 
mand; and Hoel, his ſucceſſor, inſtead of adopting the malignity, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, the prudence of his predeceſſor, zealouſſy ſecond- 
ed the duke's views, and ſent his eldeſt ſon, Alain Fergant, to ſerve un- 
der him with a body of five thouſand Britons. The counts of Anjou 
and of Flanders encouraged their ſubjects to engage in the expedition 
and even the court of France, though it might juſtly fear the aggrandize- 
ment of ſo dangerous a vaſſal, purſued not its intereſts on this occafion 
with ſufficient vigour and reſolution. Philip I. the reigning monarch, 
was a minor; and William, having communicated his project to the coun- 
eil, having deſired affiſtance, and offered to do homage, in caſe of his 
ſucceſs, for the crown of England, was indeed openly ordered to lay aſide 
all thoughts of the enterprize ; but the earl of Flanders, his father-in-law, 
being at the head of the regency, favoured under-hand his levies, and ſe- 
cretly encouraged the adventurous nobility to inliſt under the ſtandard of 
the duke of Normandy. 

Tus emperor, Henry IV., beſides openly giving all his vaſſals permiſ- 
lon to embark in this expedition, which ſo much, engaged the attention of 
Europe, promiſed his protection to the dutchy of Normandy during the 
abſence of the prince, and thereby enabled him to employ his whole force 
a the invaſion of England ©. But the moſt important ally, whom Wil- 
lam gained by his negociations, was the pope, who had a mighty influ- 

H 3 | 
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ence over the ancient valorous and military enterprizes. - The Roman 
pontiff, after an inſenſible progreſs during ſeveral ages of darkneſs and 
1gnorance, began now to lift his head openly above all the princes of Eu. 
rope; to aſſume the office of a mediator, or eyen an arbiter, in the quar. 
rels of the greateſt monarchs ; to interpoſe in all ſecular affairs; and to 
obtrude his diQates as ſovereign laws on his obſequious diſciples. It was 


a a ſufficient motive to Alexander II. the reigning pope, for embracing 


William's quarrel, that he alone had made an appeal to his tribuual, and 
rendered him umpire of the diſpute between him and Harold ; but there 
were other advantages which, that pontiff foreſaw, muſt reſult from the 
conqueſt of England by the Norman arms: That kingdom, though at 


- firſt converted by Romiſh miſlionaries, though it had afterwards advanced 


ſome farther ſteps towards ſubjection to Rome, maintained {till a conſ- 
derable independence in its ecclehaſtical adminiſtration z and forming a 
world within itſelf, entirely ſeparated from the reſt of Europe, it had 
hitherto proved inacceſſible to thoſe exorbitant claims which ſupported 
the grandeur of the papacy. Alexander therefore hoped, that the French 
and Norman barons, if ſucceſsful in their enterprize, might import into 
that country a more devoted reverence to the holy ſee, and bring the 
Engliſh churches to a nearer conformity with thoſe of the continent. He 
declared immediately in favour of William's claim ; pronounced Harold 
a perjured uſurper ; denounced excommunication againſt him and his ad- 
herents; and the more to encourage the duke of Normandy in his enter- 
prize, he ſent him a conſecrated banner, and a ring with one of St, Peter's 
hairs in it l. Thus were all the ambition and violence of that invaſion 
covered over ſafely with the broad mantle of religion. 

Tur greateſt difficulty, which William had to encounter in his prepa- 
rations, aroſe from his own ſubje&s in Normandy. The ſtates of the 
dutchy were aſſembled at Liſlebonne ; and ſupplics being demanded for 
the intended enterprize, which promiſed ſo much glory and advantage to 
their country, there appeared a reluctance in many members, both to 
grant ſums ſo much beyond the common meaſure of taxes in that age, and 
to ſet a precedent of performing their military ſervice at a diſtance from 


their own country. The duke finding it dangerous to ſolicit them i a 


body, conferred ſeparately with the richeſt individuals in the province ; 
and beginning with thoſe on whoſe affections he moſt relied he gradually 
engaged all of them to advance the ſums demanded. The count of Lon. 
gueville ſeconded him in. this negociation ; as did the count of Mortaigne, 
Odo biſhop of Baieux, and eſpecially William Fitz-Oſborne, count of 
Breteuil, and conſtable of the dutchy. Every perſon, when he himſelf 
was once engaged, endeavoured to bring over others; and at laſt the ſlates 
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themſelves, after ſtipulating that this conceſſion ſhould be no precedent, \ 
voted, that they would aſſiſt their prince to the utmoſt in his intended 
enterprize ©, 

Wirriau had now aſſembled a fleet of 3000 veſſels, great and ſmall f, 
and had ſelected an army of 60,000" men from among thoſe numerous 
ſupplies which from every quarter ſolicited to be received into his ſervice. 
The camp bore a ſplendid yet a martial appearance, from the diſcipline of 
the men, the beauty and vigour of the horſes, the luſtre of the arms, and 
the accoutrements of both; but above all from the high names of nobility 
who engaged under the banners of the duke of Normandy. The moſt 
celebrated were Euſtace, count of Boulogne, Aimeri de Thouars, Hugh 
d' Eſtaples, William d*Evreux, Geoffrey de Rotrou, Roger de Beaumont, 
William de Warenne, Roger de Montgomery, Hugh de Grantmeſnil, 
Charles Martel, and Geoffrey Giffard 8s. To theſe bold chieftaius Wil- 
liam held up the ſpoils of England as the prize of their valour ; and 
pointing to the oppoſite ſhore, called to them, that there was the field on 
which they muſt ere& trophies to their name, and fix their eſtabliſhments. 

Walur he was making theſe mighty preparations, the duke, that he 
might increaſe the number of Harold's enemies, excited the inveterate ran- 
cour of Toſti, and encouraged him, in concert with Harold Halfagar, 
king of Norway, to infeſt the coaſts of England. Toſti, having collec- 
ted about fixty veſſels in the ports of Flanders, put to ſea ; and after 
committing ſome depredations on the ſouth and eaſt coaſts, he failed to 
Northumberland, and was there joined by Halfagar, who came over with 
a great armament of three hundred ſail. The combined fleets entered the 
Humber, and diſembarked their troops, who began to extend their de- 
predat ions on all fides ; when Morcar earl of Northumberland, and Edwin 
ear] of Mercia, the king's brother-in-law, having haſtily collected ſome 
forces, ventured to give them battle. The action ended in the defeat 
and flight of theſe two noblemen. 

HaroLD, informed of this defeat, haſtened with an army to the pro- 
teCtion of his people; and expreſſed the utmoſt ardour to ſhow himſelf 
worthy of the crown, which had been conferred upon him. This prince, 
though he was not ſenſible of the full extent of his danger, from the 
great combination againſt him, had employed every art of popularity to 
aquie the affections of the public; and he gave ſo many proofs of an 
equitable and prudent adminiſtration, that the Engliſh found no reaſon 
to repent the choice which they had made of a ſovereign. They flocked 
from all quarters to join his ſtandard; and as ſoon as he reached the 
enemy at Stanford, he found himſelf in a condition to give 
them battle, The action was bloody; but the victory was tember 29. 

1 | 
© Camden, introd. ad Britann. p. 212. 2d 4 Gibſ. Verſtegan, p. 173. f Gul, 
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deciſive on the ſide of Harold, and ended in the total rout of the Nor. 
wegians, together with the death of Tofti and Halfager. Even the Nox. 
wegian fleet fell into the hands of Harold; who had the generoſity to 
give prince Olave, the ſon of Halfagar, his liberty, and allow him to 
depart with twenty veſſels. But he had ſcarecly time to rejoice for this 
victory, when he received intelligence, that the duke of Normandy waz 
landed with a great army in the ſouth of England, 

Tus Norman fleet and army had been aſſembled, early in the ſummer, 
at the mouth of the ſmall river Dive, and all the troops had been inſtantly 
embarked ; but the winds proved lang contrary, and detained them in that 
harbour. The authority, however, of the duke, the good diſcipline main. 
tained among the ſeamen and ſoldiers, and the great care in ſupplying 
them with proviſions, had prevented any diforder ; when at laſt the wind 
became favourable, and enabled them to fail along the coaſt, till they reach. 
ed St. Valori. There were, however, ſeveral veſſels loſt in this ſhort paſ. 
ſage ; and as the wind again proved contrary, the army began to imagine, 
that heaven bad declared againſt them, and that, notwithſtanding the 
pope's benediction, they were deſtined to certain deſtruction. Theſe bold 
warriors, who deſpiſed real dangers, were very ſubject to the dread of ima- 
ginary ones; and many of them began to mutiny, ſome of them even to 
deſert their colours; when the duke, in order to ſupport their drooping 
hopes, ordered a proceſſion to be made with the reliques of St. Volori“, 
and prayers to be ſaid for more favourable weather, The wind inſtantly 
changed; and as this incident happened on the eve of the fealt of St, 
Michael, the tutclar faint of Normandy, the ſoldiers fancying they ſaw the 
hand of heaven in all cheſe concurring circumſtances, ſet out with the 
greateſt alacrity: They met with no oppoſition on their paſſage ; A great 
fleet, which Harold had aſſembled, and which had cruized all ſummer eff 
the ifle of Wight, had been diſmiſſed, on his receiving falſe intelligence 
that William, diſcouraged by contrary winds and other accidents, had 
laid afide his preparations, The Norman armament, procceCing 1 in great 
order, arrived, without any material loſs, at Pevenſey in Suſſex ; and the 
army quietly diſembarked. The duke himſelf, as he leaped on ſhore, hap- 
pened to ſtumble and fall; but had the preſence of mind, it is ſaid to tuin 


Car, III. 


the omen to his advantage, by calling aloud, that he had taken poſſeſſion 


of the country. And a ſoldier, running to a neighbouring cottage, pluck- 
ed ſome thatch, which, as if giving him ſeizine of the kingdom, he pre- 
ſented to his general. The joy and alacrity of William and his whole ar- 
my was ſo great, that they were nowiſe diſcouraged, even when they 


heard of Harold's great victory over the Norwegians : They ſeemed rr. 


ther to wait with impatience the arrival of the enemy. 


b Higden, px285. Order, Vitalis, p. 300. Math. Paris, edit. Pariſis, anno 1644. P. 
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Car, III. HAROLD. 
Tat victory of Harold, though great and honourable, had proved in the 


maia prejudical to his intereſts, and may be regarded as the immediate 
-auſe of his ruin. He loſt many of the braveſt officers and ſoldiers in the 
action; and he diſguſted the reſt, by refuſing to diſtribute the Norwegian 
ſpoils among them: a conduct which was little agreeable to his uſual gene- 
rolity of temper ; but which his defire of ſparing the people in the war 
that impended over him from the Duke of Normandy, had probably oc- 
caloned. He haſtened by quick marches to reach this new invader ; bur 
though he was reinforced at London and other places with freſh troops, he 
fund himſelf allo weakened by the deſertion of his old ſoldiers, who from 
fatigue and diſcontent ſecretly withdrew from their colours. His brother 
Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, began to entertain apprehenſions of 
the event 3 and remonſtrated with the king, that it would be better policy 
to prolong the war; at leaſt, to ſpare his own perſon in the action. He 
ged to him, that the deſperate ſituation of the duke of Normandy made 
t requiſite for that prince to bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion, and 
put his whole fortune on the iſſue of a battle; but that the king of Eng- 
and, in his own country, beloved by his ſubjeRs, provided with every ſup- 
ply, had more certain and leſs dangerous means of enſuring to himſelf the 
"cory : That the Norman troops elated on the one hand with the higheſt 
hopes, and ſeeing, on the other, no reſource in caſe of a diſcomfiture, 
would ſight to the laſt extremity ; and being the flower of all the warriors 


their firſt fire, which is the moſt dangerous, were allowed to languiſh for 
want of action; if they were harraſſed with ſmall ſkirmiſhes, ſtraitened in 
proviſions, and fatizued with the bad weather and deep roads during the 
wuter-ſeaſyn, which was approaching, they muſt fall an eaſy and blood- 
leſs prey to their enemy: That if a general action were delayed, the Eng- 
lib, ſenſible of the eminent danger, to which their properties, as well as 
liderties, were expoſed from that rapacious invader, would haſten from 
al quarters to his aſſiſtance, and would render his army inviacible : That, 
at leaſt, if he thought it neceſſary to hazard a battle, he ought not to 
expoſe his own perſon 3 but to reſerve, in caſe of diſaſtrous accidents, 
lome reſource to the liberty and independance of the kingdom : And 
that having once been ſo unfortunate, as to be conftrained to ſwear, and 
tat upon the holy reliques, to ſupport the pretenſions of the duke of 
Normandy, it were better that the command of the army ſhould be en- 
truſted to another, who, not being bound by theſe ſacred ties, might give 
le ſoldiers more aſſured hopes of a proſperous iſſue to the combat. 

| HaroLp was deaf to all theſe remonſtrances: Elated with his paſt pro- 
perity, as well as ſtimulated by his native courage, he reſolved to give 
th in perſon ; and for that purpoſe he drew near to the Normans, who 
«d removed their camp and fleet to Haſtings, where they fixed their 


of the continent, muſt be regarded as formidable to the Engliſh : That if 
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quarters. He was ſo conſident of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſage to the 
duke, promiſing him a ſum of money, if he would depart the kingdom 
without effuſion of blood: But his offer was rejected with diſdain; and 


William, not to be behind with his enemy in vaunting, ſent him a meſſage 


by ſome monks, requiring him either to reſign the kingdom, or to hold 
it of him in fealty, or to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbitration of the poye, 
or to fight him in fingle combat. Harold replied, that the God of 
battles would ſoon be arbiter of all their differences i. 


Taz Engliſh and Normans now prepared themſelves for 
this important decifion ; but the aſpect of things, on the 
night before the battle, was very different in the two camps. The Eng. 
liſh ſpent the time in riot, and jollity, and diſorder ; the Normans in fl. 
lence, and in prayer, and in the other functions of their religion k. On 
the morning, the duke called together the moſt conſiderable of his com. 
manders, and made them a ſpeech ſuitable to the occaſion, He repre. 
ſented to them, that the event, which they and he had long wiſhed for, 
was approaching; the whole fortune of the war now depended on their 
ſwords and would he decided in a ſingle action: That never army had 
greater motives for exerting a vigorous courage, whether they conſiderel 
the prize which would attend their victory, or the inevitable deſtruftion 
which muſt enſue upon their diſcomfiture 3 That if their martial and we- 
teran bands could once break thoſe raw ſoldiers, who had raſhly dared to 
approach them, they conquered a kingdom at one blow, and were jultl 
entitled to all its poſſeſſions as the reward of their proſperous valour: 
That, on the contrary, if they remitted in the leaſt their wonted prowels 
an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the ſea met them in their retreat, 
and an ignominious death was the certain puniſhment of their imprudent 
cowardice : That, by collecting ſo numerous and brave a hoſt he had cr. 
ſured every human means of conqueſt ; and the commander of the enemy, 
by his criminal conduct, had given him juſt cauſe to hope ſor the faiou 
of the Almighty, in whoſe hands alone lay the event of wars and bat 
tles: And that a perjured uſurper, anathematized by the ſovereign pon 
tiff, and conſcious of his own breach of faith, would be ſtruck with tet. 
ror on their appearance, and would prognoſticate to himſelf that fate 
which his multiplied crimes had fo juſtly merited l. The duke next d- 
vided his army into three lines: The firſt, led by Montgomery, conliſtel 
of archers and light armed. infantry : the ſecond commanded by Manch 
was compoſed of his braveſt battalions, heavy armed, and ranged in cloſe 
order: His cavalry at whoſe head he placed himſelf formed the third 
line; and were fo diſpoſed, that they ſtretched beyond the infantry, aud 


14th Oftober. 
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age to the naked each wing of the army ® m, He ordered the ſignal of battle to be 
; kingdon Nen; and the whole army, moving at once, and ſinging t he hymn or 
(dain; and * of Roland the famous peer of Charlemagne n, advanced in order, 
va meſſage ind with alacrity, towards the enemy. | 

or to hold HaxoLy had ſcized the advantage of a riſing ground, and having like- 
* pope, wiſe drawn ſome trenches to ſecure his flanks, he reſolved to ſtand upon 


the defenſive, and to avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was in- 
ferior, The Kentiſh men were placed in the van; a poſt which they had 
Ealways claimed as their due: The Londoners guarded the ſtandard : And 
the king himſelf, accompanied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth and 
Leofwin, diſmounting, placed himſelf at the head of his infantry, and ex- 
preſſed his reſolution to conquer, or to periſh in the action. The firſt 
attack of the Normans was deſperate, but was received with equal valour 
by the Engliſh ; and after a furious combat, which remained long unde- 
cided, the former, overcome by the difficulty of the ground, and hard preſ- 
ſed by the enemy, began firſt to relax their vigour, then to retreat; and 
confuhon was ſpreading among the ranks, when William, who found him- 
{df on the brink of deſtruction, haſtened with a ſelect band to the relief 
of his diſmayed forces. His preſence reſtored the action; the Engliſh 
were obliged to retire with loſs ;3 and the duke ordering his ſecond line to 
adrance, renewed. the attack with freſh forces and with redoubled courage. 
Finding that the enemy, aided by the advantage of ground, and animated 
by the example of their prince, ſtill made a vigorous reſiſtance, he tried a 
lratagem, which was very delicate in its management, but which ſeemed 
ariſeable in his deſperate fituation, where, if he gained not a deciſive vic- 
tory, he was totally undone ;: He commanded his troops to make a haſty 
retreat, and to allure the enemy from their ground by the appearance of 
igt. The artifice ſucceeded againſt thoſe unexperienced ſoldiers, who, 
heated by the action, and ſanguine in their hopes, precipitately followed 
the Normans into the plain. William gave orders, that at once the infan- 
I ſhould face about upon their purſuers, and the cavalry make an aſſault 
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ars and bat- upon their wings, and both of them purſue the advantage, which the ſur- 
vereign pon. nie and terror of the enemy muſt give them in that critical and deciſive 
ck with ter. moment, The Engliſh were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and driven 
elf that far back to the hill; where, being rallied by the bravery of Harold, they 
ike next d. Fee able, notwithſtanding their loſs, to maintain the poſt and continue 
ry, conſiſted we combat. The duke tried the ſame ſtratagem a ſecond time with the 
by Marte ame ſucceſs ; but even after this double advantage, he {till found a great 
iged in cloſe body of the Engliſh, who maintaininng themſelves in firm array, ſeemed 
ed the third (termined to diſpute the victory to the laſt extremiry, He ordered his 


eavy-armed infantry to make an aſſault upon them; while his archers, 
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placed behind, ſhould gall the enemy, who were expoſed by the ſituatias 
of the ground, and who were intent in defending themſelves againſt th 
ſwords and ſpears of the affailants. By this diſpoſition he at laſt prey, 
ed: Harold was ſlain by an arrow, while he was combating with great bn. 
very at the head of his men: His two brothers ſhared the ſame fate: Az 
the Engliſh diſcouraged by the fall of thoſe princes, gave ground on all ide 
and were purſued with great ſlaughter by the victorious Normans, 4 
few troops however of the vanquiſhed had ſtill the courage to turn up 
their purſuers ; and attacking them in deep and miry ground, obtain 
ſome revenge for the laughter and diſhonour of the day. But the appex. 
ance of the duke obliged them to ſeek their ſafety by flight; and dat 
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neſs ſaved them from any farther purſuit by the enemy. he of Mo 
Trvs was gained by William, duke of Normandy, the great and dec. 

five victory of Haſtings, after a battle which was fought from morning til HE 
ſunſet, and which ſeemed worthy, by the heroic valour diſplayed by both 1 
armies and by both commanders, to decide the fate of a mighty Kingdon Ir ce; 
William had three horſes killed under him: and there fell near fiftcen to arms, 
thouſand men on the fide of the Normans : The lofs was ſtill more co. on whic 
derable on that of the vanquiſhed ; beſides the death of the king and hy ken pla 
two brothers. The dead body of Harold was brought to William, ad { thoſe c 
was generouſly reſtored without ranſom to his mother. The Norman «s» noble prir 
my left not the field of battle without giving thanks to heaven, in the mol, rte of a 
ſolemn manner, for their victory: and the prince having refreſhed bn Wcient { 
troops, prepared to puſh to the utmoſt his advantage againſt the dit, unde 
diſmayed, and diſcomfited Engliſh. elabliſhec 
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The ANcLo-SAxXoN GovERNMENT and MANNERS. 


Ii Saxon government———Sucrefſion of the Kings —T he Wittenagemat— 
The arifloeracy——— T he ſever al orders of men Courts of Fuflice—— Cri- 
minal T. Rules of proof —— Military force—— Public revenue Ja- 
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i New government of the Germans, and that of all the northern nations, 
who eſtabliſhed themſelves on the ruins of Rome, was always extreme- 
ly free ; and thoſe fierce people, accuſtomed to independence, and enured 
to arms, were more guided by perſuaſion than authority, in the ſubmiſ- 
fon which they paid to their princes. The military deſpotiſm, which had 
ken place in the Roman empire, and which, previouſly to the irruption 
{thoſe conquerors, had ſunk the genius of men, and deftroyed every 
oble principle of ſcienee and virtue, was unable to reſiſt the vigorous ef- 
ts of a free people : and Europe, as from a new epoch, rekindled her 
wcient ſpirit, and ſhook off the baſe ſervitude to arbitrary will and autho- 
ty, under which ſhe had ſo long laboured. The free conſtitutions then 
Wabliſhed, however impaired by the encroachments of ſucceeding princes, 
l preſerve an air of independence and legal adminiſtration, which diſtin- 
pulh the European nations; and if that part of the globe maintain ſenti- 
ments of liberty, honour, equity, and valour ſuperior to the reſt of man- 


d it owes theſe advantages chiefly to the ſeeds implanted by thoſe gene- 
1vus barbarians, 


The Saxons, who ſubdued Britain, as they enjoyed great Firſt Saen 

iberty in their own country, obſtinately retained that invalu- TIE 
able poſſeſſion in their new ſettlement ; and they imported into this iſland 
he ſame principles of independence, which they had inherited from their 
mneeſtors, The chieftans (for ſuch they were, more properly than kings or 
punces) who commanded them in thoſe military expeditions, ftill poſſeſſed 
very limited authority; and as the Saxons exterminated, rather than ſub- 
Lied the ancient inhabitants, they were indeed tranſplanted into a new ter- 
ory, but preſerved unaltered all their civil and military inſtitut/®s. The 
Jnguage was pure Saxon; even the names of places, which often remain 
ale le tongue entirely changes, were almoſt all affixed by the conquer- 
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ors ; the manners and cuſtoms were wholly German; and the ſame pid 
of a fierce and bold liberty, which is drawn by the maſterly pencil of Ty; 
tus, will ſuit thoſe founders of the Engliſh government. The king, (6 
from being inveſted with arbitrary power, was only conſidered as the {4 
among the citizens; his authority depended more on his perſonal qualitis 
than on his ſtation ; he was even ſo far on a level with the people, tha; 
ſtated price was fixed for his head, and a legal fine was levied upon h 
murderer, which, though proportionate to his ſtation, and ſuperior to tha 
paid for the life of a ſubject, was a ſenſible mark of his ſubordination h 
the community. 


CO 5 Ir is eaſy to imagine, that an independent people, ſo little u 

e's ftrained by law, and cultivated by ſcience, would not be wy 
ftrict in maintaining a regular ſucceſſion of their princes. Though they 
paid great regard to the royal family, and aſcribed to it an undiſputed ſupe 
riority, they cither had no rule, or none that was ſteadily obſerved, in fillng 
the vacant throne ; and preſent convenience, in that emergency, was mor 
attended to than general principles. We are not however to ſuppoſe, tlat 
the crown was conſidered as altogether elective; and that a regular pla 
was traced by the conſtitution for ſupplying, by the ſuffrages of the peopl; 
every vacancy made by the demiſe of the firſt magiſtrate. If any king let 
a ſon of an age and capacity fit for government, the young prince naturis 
ly ſtepped into the throne : If he was a minor, his uncle, or the next prine 
of the blood, was promoted to the government, and left the ſceptre to li 


poſterity : Any ſovereign, by taking previous meaſures with the leading 


men, had it greatly in his power to appoint his ſucceſſor : All theſe change 
and indeed the ordinary adminiſtration of government, required the expres 
concurrence, or at leaſt, the tacit acquieſcence, of the people; but pole: 
ſion, however obtained, was extremely apt to ſecure their obedience, al 


the idea of any right, which was once excluded, was but feeble and impet 


fect. This is ſo much the caſe in all barbarous monarchies, and occurs ſoo 
ten in the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons. that we cannot conſiſtently entertalt 
any other notion of their government. The idea of an hereditary ſucceiiu 
in authority is ſo natural to men, and is ſo much fortified by the uſual ru 
in tranſmitting private poſſeſſions, that it muſt retain a great influence c 
every ſocicty, which does not exclude it by the refinements of a republicat 
conſtitution. But as there is a material difference between government an 
private poſſeſſions, and every man is not as much qualified for exercili 
the one, as for enjoying the other, a people, who are not ſenſible of tit 
general a-antages attending a fixed rule, are apt to make great leaps 1 
the ſucceſſion, and frequently to paſs over the perſon, who, had he poſſcle 

the requiſite years, and abilities, would have been thought entitled to tit 
ſovereignty. Thus, theſe monarchies are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, either 
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Caar, Ill 


ledtire or hereditary; and though the deſtination of a prince may often 


e fame pidut f eu 
de followed in appointing his ſucceſſor, they can as little be regarded as 


pencil of Tic. 


he king, ſo f. wholly teſtamentary. The ſtates by their ſuffrage may ſometimes eſtabliſh 
red as . * a ſorereign; but they more frequently recognize the perſon whom they 
ſonal qualitis 6nd eſtabliſhed : A few great men take the lead; the people, overawed 


and influenced, acquieſce in the government ; and the reigning prince pro- 
vided he be of the royal family, paſſes undiſputedly for the legal ſovereign. 
Ir is confeſſed, that our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon - 

| 188 | The Witre- 
liſtory and antiquities 1s too imperfect to afford us means of nagemot. 
determining with certainty all the perogatives of the crown 
and privileges of the people, or of giving an exact delineation of that govern- 
ment. It is probable alſo, that the conſtitution might be ſomewhat differ- 
ent in the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and that it changed con- 
ſiderably during the courte of fix centuries, which elapſed from the firſt in- 
raliou of the Saxons till the Norman conqueſt ©. But moſt of theſe differ. 
ences and changes, with their cauſes and effects, are unknown to us: It 
only appears, that, at all times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a coun- 
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> ſuppoſe, tl ell, called a Wittenagemot or aſſembly of the wiſe men ( for that is the import 
a regular pla of the term) whoſe conſent was requiſite for enacting laws, and for ratifying 
of the people the chief acts of public adminiſtration. The preambles to all the laws of 
f any king lat Lthelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward the Elder, Athelſtan, Edmond, Edgar, 


prince nat uri. 
he next prince 
2 ſceptre to hy 


[thelred, and Edward the Confeſſor; even thoſe to the laws of Canute, 
though a kind of conqueror, put this matter beyond controverſy, and 
carry proofs every where of a limited and legal government. But who were 


ch the leading the conſtituent members of this Wittenagemot has not beeen determined 
theſe changes vith certainty by antiquaries. It is agreed, that the biſhops and abbots v. 
ed the expret vere an eſſential part; and it is alſo evident, from the tenor of thoſe an- 
e; but poſe: cent laws, that the Wittenagemot enacted ſtatutes which regulated the 
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cecleſiaſtical as well as civil government, and that thoſe dangerous prin- 
cples, by which the church is totally ſevered from the ſtate, were hither- 
to unknown to the Anglo-Saxons 4. It alſo appears, that the aldermen 
or governors of counties, who, after the Daniſh times were often called 
4 ", were admitted into this council, and gave their conſent to the public 
Autes, But beſides the prelates and aldermen, there is alſo mention of 
the wites or wiſe-men, as a component part of the Wittenagemot ; but who 


We know of one change, not inconſiderable in the Saxon conſtitution. The Saxon 
Annals, p. 49. inform us, that it was in carly times the prerogative of the king to name 
the dukes, earls, aldermen and ſherifſs of the counties Aſſer a contempotary wri- 
iar, informs us, that Alfred depoſed all the ignorant aldermen, and appointed nien of 
Dore capacity in their place: Yet the laws of Edward the confeſſor, $ 35. ſay exprefsly 
dat the heretochs or pukes, and the ſherifſs, were choſen by the freeholders in the folk- 
Note, a county-court, which was aſſembled once a year, and where all the frecholders 
lore allegiance to the king. P Sometimes abbeſles were admitted; at leaſt, they often 
len the king's charters or grants. Spelm. Gloſs. in verbo parliamentum. * Wilkins 
im, * See note G] at the end of the volume. 
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theſe were, is not ſo clearly aſcertained by the "TORY or the hiſtory of thy 
period, The matter would probably be of difficult diſcuſſion, even were i 
examined impartially ; but as our modern parties have choſen to divide a 
this point, the queſtion has been diſputed with the greater obſtinacy, an 
the arguments on both ſides ha ve become, on that account, the more 
captious and deceitful. Our monarchical faction maintain, that theſe wit 
or ſapentics were the judges, or men learned in the law: The popular faction 
aſſert them to be repreſentatives of the boroughs, or what we now call the 
commons. 

The expreſſions employed by all ancient hiſtorians in mentioniag the 
Wittenagemot, ſeem to contradict the latter ſuppoſition, The meimben 
are almoſt always called the principes, ſatrape, optimates, magnates, procers ; 
terms which ſeem to ſuppoſe an ariſtocracy, and to exclude the commong, 
The boroughs alſo, from the low ſtate of commerce, Here ſo ſmall and < 
poor, and the inhabitants lived in ſuch dependance on. the great mea i, that 
it ſeems nowiſe probable they would be admitted as a part of the nation- 
al councils. The commons are well known to have had no ſhare in the 
governments eſtabliſhed by the Franks, Burgundians, and other northern 
nations; and we may conclude that the Saxons, who remained longer ber- 
barous and uncivilized than thoſe tribes, wokld never think of conferriag 
ſuch an extraordinary privilege on trade and induſtry. The military pro- 
feſſion alone was honourable among all theſe conquerors : The warrion 
ſubſiſted by their poſſeſſions in land: They became conſiderable by thei 
influence over their vaſſals, retainers, tenants, and ſlaves : And it requires 
ſtrong proof to convince us that they would admit any of a rank ſo much 
inferior as the burgeſſes, to ſhare with them in the legiſlative authority, 
Tacitus indeed affirms, that, among the ancient Germans, the conſent of al 
the members of the community was required in every important deliberation 
but he ſpeaks not of repreſentatives; and this ancient practice, mentioned 
by the Roman hiſtorian, could only have place in ſmall tribes, where every 
citizen might, without inconvenience, be aſſembled upon any extraordinary 
emergency. After principalities became extenſive ; after the difference 
of property had formed diſtinctions more important than thoſe — 
from perſonal ſtrength and valour ; we may conclude, that the 
aſſemblies muſt have been more limited in their number, and compoſed only 
of the more conſiderable citizens. 

Bur though we muſt exclude the burgeſſes or commons from the Saxon 
Wittenagemot, there is ſome neceſſity for ſuppoſing, that this aſſembly 
conſiſted of other members than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the 


judges or privy council, For as all theſe, excepting ſome of the cecle- 


r Brady's treatiſe of Engliſh boroughs, p. 3, 4, J, Kc. 
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ory of tha rafficy, were anciently appointed by the king, had there been no other 
ven were it legillative authority, the royal power had been in a great meaſure abſolute. 
o divide contrary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians, and to the practice of all the 
Linacy, and northern nations. We may therefore conclude, that the more conſiderable 
the mor proprietors of land were without any election, conſtituent members of 
theſe wits the national aſſembly : There is reaſon to think, that forty hides, or be- 
ular faction tweed: four and five thouſand acres, was the eſtate requiſite for entitling 
ow call the the poſſeſſor to this honourable privilege. We find a paſſage in an an- 
cient author t by which it appears, that a perſon of very noble birth, even 
tioniag the one allied to the crown, was not eſteemed a princep (the term uſually em 
je members ployed by ancient hiſtorians when the Wittenagemot is mentioned) till 
, procerec ; ie had acquired a fortune of that amount. Nor need we imagine, that 
e Commons the public council would become diforderly or confuſed by admitting ſo 
mall and {6 great a multitude. The landed property of England was probably in 
"mea", that few hands during the Saxon times; at leaſt, during the latter part of 
the nation- that period: And as men had hardly any ambition to attend thoſe public 
ſhare in the councils, there was no danger of the aſſembly's becoming too numerous 
er northern for the diſpatch of the little buſineſs which was brought before them. 
longer ber. Ir is certain, that whatever. we may determine concerning : 
* conferriag the conſtituent members of the Wittenagemot, in whom, "IT 
vilitary po. vith the king, the legiſlature refided, the Anglo-Saxon g- 
Che warrion rernment, in the period preceding the Norman conqueſt was become ex- 
ble by thei tiemely ariſtocratical : The royal authority was very limited; the people, 
| it require even if admitted to that aſſembly, were of little or no weight and confider- 
ak ſo much ation, We have hints given us in hiſtorians of the great power and riches 
e authority, of particular noblemen : And it eould not but happen, after the abolition 
onſent of il of the Heptarchy, when the king lived at a diſtance from the provinces, 
deliberation that thoſe great proprietors, who reſided on their eſtates, would much 
>, mentioned wgment their authority over their vaſſals and retainers, and over all the 
where every inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Hence the immeaſurable power aſſum- 
xtraordinary ed by Harold, Godwin, Leofrie, Siward, Morcar, Edwin, Edric, and 
ie difference Alfric, who controlled the authority of the kings, and rendered them- 
| which af ſelves quite neceſſary in the government. The two latter, though deteſted 
the nati by the people on account of their joining a foreign enemy, ſtill preſerved 
,mpoſed only their _ and influence; and we may therefore conclude, that their 
authority was founded not on popularity, but on family rights and poſſeſ- 
m the Saxon Vor I, | 1 
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.. 's ſome reaſon to think, that the biſhops were ſometimes choſey by the Wit. 

- — N = 8. confirmed by the king. Eddius, cap. 2, The abbots in the mouaſteries 

* . ton were anciently named by the king ; though Edgar gave the monks 

* 2 and only reſerved to himſelf the ratification. This deſtination was aſter- 
quently violated; and the abbots, as well as biſhops, were afterwards all ap- 


pointed by the king; as we learn from In a Wri 
abr ü ; writer cot | 
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booters made unexpected inroads on all quarters; and there was a necef. 
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fions. There is one Athelſtan, mentioned in the reign of the king of that 
name, who is called alderman of all England, and is ſaid to be half. king; 
though the monarch himſelf was a prince of valour and abilities u. And 


we find, that in the latter Saxon times, and in theſe alone, the great off. 


ces went from father to ſon, and became in a manner, hereditary in the 
families . 

Tu circumſtances, attending the invaſions of the Danes, would al 
ſerve much to encreaſe the power of the principal nobility. Thoſe free. 


ſity, that each county ſhould reſiſt them by its own force, and under the 
conduct of its own nobility and its own magiſtrates. For the ſame reaſon 
that a general war, managed by- the united efforts of the whole ſtate, 
commonly augments the power of the crown ; thoſe private wars and in- 
roads turned to the advantage of the aldermen and nobles. 

AmoxG that military and turbulent people, ſo averſe to commerce and 
the arts, and ſo little enured to induſtry, juſtice was commonly very ilt 
adminiſtered, and great oppreſſion and violence ſeem to have premailed, 
Theſe diſorders would he increaſed by the exorbitant power of the ariſto- 
cracy ; and would, in their turn, contribute to encreafe it. Men, not dar. 
ing to rely on the guardianſhip of the laws, were obliged to devote then. 
ſelves to the ſervice of fome chieftain, whoſe orders they followed even to 
the diſturbance of the government, or the injury of their fellow- citizens, 
and who afforded them, in return, p. otection from any inſult or injuſtice 
by ſtrangers. , Hence we find, by the extracts which Dr. Brady has given 
us from Domeſday, that almoſt all the inhabitants, even of towns, had 
placed themſelves under the clientſhip of ſome particular nobleman, whole 
patronage they purchaſed by annual payments, and whom they were bl. 
ged to conſider as their ſovereign, more than the king himſelf, or eren 
the legiſlature *. A client, though a freeman, was fuppoſed ſo much to 
belong to his patron, that his murderer was obliged by law to pay a bt 
to the latter as a compenſation for his loſs ; in like manner as he pid 
fine to the maſter for the murder of his ſlave J. Men, who were of a more 
conſiderable rank, but not powerful enough, each to ſupport himſelf by 
his own independent authority, entered into formal confederacies with 
each other, and compoſed a kind of ſeparate community, which rendered 


v Hiſt, Rameſ. $ 3. p. 387. Roger Hoveden, giving the reaſon why Wil 
liam the Conqueror made Coſpatric earl of Northumberland, ſays, Nan ex meter i 
vine attinebat od cu honor illius comitatus, Erat enim ex matre Algitha, fia Cub ce u. 
See alſo Sim. Dun. p-. 205. We ſec in thoſe inftances, the ſame tendency towards tea · 
dering offices hereditary, which took place, during a mbre early period on the continent, 
and which had already produced there its full effect. 

* Brady's treatiſe of boroughs, 3, 4. 5, &c. The caſe was the ſame with the frees 
men io the county. See pref. to his hiſt. p. 8,9, 10. Kc. Y LL, Edw, Coai. ) & 
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itlelf formidable to all aggreſſors. Dr. Hickes has preſerved a curious 
Saxon bond of this kind which he calls a Sodalitium, and which contains 
many particulars characteriſtical of the manners and cuſtoms of the times 2. 
All the aſſociates are there ſaid to be gentlemen of Cambridgeſhire ; and 
they ſwear before the holy reliques to obſerve their confederacy, and to be 
faithful to each other: They promiſe to bury any of the aſſociates who 
dies in whatever place he had appointed; to contribute to his funeral 
charges; and to attend at his interment ; and whoever is wanting in this 
laſt duty, binds himſelf to pay a meaſure of honey. When any of the 
aſſociates is in danger, and calls for the aſſiſtance of his fellows, they pro- 
miſe, beſides flying to his ſuccour, to give information to the ſheriff; and 
if he be negligent in protecting the perſon expoſed to danger, they engage 
to levy a fine of one pound upon him: If the preſident of the fociety 
himſelf be wanting in this particular he binds himſelf to pay one pound 
unleſs he has the reaſonable excuſe of ſickneſs, or of duty to his ſuperior. 
When any of the aſſociates is murdered, they are to exact eight pounds 
from the murderer ; and if he refuſe to pay it, they are to proſecute him for 
the ſum at their joint expence. If any of the aſſociates, who happens to be 
poor, kill a man, the ſociety are to contribute, by a certain proportion to 
pay his fine: A mark a-piece, if the fine be 700 ſhillings ; leſs if the 
perſon killed be a clown or ceorle ; the half of that ſum, again, if he be a 
Welſhman, But where any of the aſſociates kills a man, wilfully and 
without provocation, he muſt himſelf pay the fine. If any of the aſſoci- 
ates kill any of his fellows, in a like criminal manner, beſides paying the 
uſual fine to the relations of the deceaſed, he muſt pay eight pounds to the 
ſociety, or renounce the benefit of it: In which caſe they bind themſelves, 
under the penalty of one pound never to eat or drink with him, except 
in the preſence of the king, biſhop, or alderman. There are other regu- 
lations to protect themſelves and their ſervants from all injuries, to re- 
renge ſuch as are committed, and to prevent their giving abuſive lan- 
guage to each other; and the fine, which they engage to pay for that 
offence, is a meaſure of honey. 

iT is not to be doubted, but a confederacy of this kind muſt have been 
a great ſource of friendſhip and attachment, when men lived in perpetual 
danger from enemies, robbers and oppreſſors, and received protection chiefly 
from their perſonal valour, and from the aſſiſtance of their friends or pa- 
irons. As animoſities were then more violent, connexions were alſo more 
intimate, whether voluntary or derived from blood : 'The moſt remote degree 
of propinquity was regarded: An indelible memory of benefits was preſerved: ' 

vengeance was taken of injuries, both from a point of honour, and 


12 
2 Difſert. Epiſt. p. a7, 
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as the beſt means of future ſecurity : And the civil union being weil, 
many private confederacies were entered into to ſupply its. place, and to 
* procure men that ſafety, which the laws and their own innocence were 
not alone able to inſure to them. | 

Ox the whole, notwithſtanding the ſeeming liberty or rather licentiouſ- 
neſs of the Anglo-Saxons, the great body of the people, in thoſe ages, 
really enjoyed much leſs true hberty, than where the execution of the laws 
is the moſt ſevere, and where ſubje&s are reduced to the ftriteſt ſubor. 
dination and dependance on the civil magiſtrate, The reaſon is derived 
from the exceſs itſelf of that liberty. Men muſt guard themſelves at any 
price againſt inſults and injuries; and where they receive not protection 
from the laws and magiſtrate, they will ſeek it by ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, 
and by herding in ſome inferior confederacy, which acts under the direc 
tion of a powerful chieftan, And thus all anarchy is the immediate 
cauſe of tyranny, if not over the ſtate, at leaſt over many of the indivi- 


duals. ; | 
Taz German Saxons, as the other nations of that conti- 


The ſeveral nent, were divided into three ranks of men, the noble, the 


orders of meu. MY 
free, and the ſlaves*. This diſtinction they brought over 


with them into Britain. | 
Tus nobles were called thanes; and were of two kinds, the king's 
thanes and leſſer thanes. The latter ſeem to have been dependent on the 
former ; and to have received lands, for which they paid rent, ſervices, or 
attendance in peace and warb. We know of no other title, which raiſed 
any one to the rank of thane, except noble birth and the poſſeſſion of land. 
The former was always much regarded by all the German nations even in 
their moſt barbarous ftate ; and as the Saxon nobility had few expenſive 
pleaſures to diſſipate their fortune, and the commons little trade or induſ- 
try by which they could accumulate riches, theſe two ranks of men, even 
though they. were not ſeparated by poſitive laws, might remain long diſ- 
tinct, and the noble families continue many ages in opulence and ſplendor, 
There was no middle rank of men, who eould mix gradually with their 
ſuperiors, and procure to themſelves inſenſibly honour and diſtinction, 
If by any extraordinary aceident, a mean perſon acquired riches, a cit- 
eumſtance ſo fingular made him be known and remarked ; he became the 
object of envy, as well as of indignation, to all the nobles 5 he would have 
great difficulty to defend what he had acquired ; and he would find it 
impoſſible to protect himſelf from oppreſſion, except by courting the pa 
tronage of ſome great chieftain, and paying a large price for his ſafety. 
Tuxkx are two ſtatutes among the Saxon laws, which ſeem calculated 
to confound thoſe different ranks of men; that of Athelſtan, by which a 
merchant who had made three long ſea · voyages on his own account, was 


® Nithard. hiſt. lib. 4. d Spelm, Feuds and Tenures, p. 40. 
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zutitled to the quality of thane © ; and that of the ſame prince, by which 
a ceorle or huſbandman, who had been able to purchaſe five hydes of land, 
and had a chapel, a kitchen, a hall, and a bell, was raiſed to the ſame diſtinc- 
tion 1. But the opportunities were ſo few, by which a merchant or ceorle 
could thus exalt himſelf above his rank, that the law could never overcome the 
the reigning prejudices ; the diſtinction between noble and baſe blood would 
till be indelible : and the well-born thanes would entertain the higheſt con- 
tempt for thoſe legal and factitious ones. Though we are not informed of 
any of theſe circumſtances by ancient hiſtorians, they are ſo much founded 
on the nature of things that we may admit them as a neceſſary and infalli- 
ble conſequence of the ſituation of the kingdom during thoſe ages. 

Taz cities appear by Domeſday-book to have been at the conqueſt lit- 
tle better than villages ©. York itſelf though it was always the ſecond, at 
leaſt the third f city in England, and was the capital of a great province, 
which never was thoroughly united with the reſt, contained then but 1418 
families s. Malmeſbury tells us ®, that the diſtinction between the Anglo- 
Saxon nobility and the French or Norman, was that the latter built magni- 
ficent and ſtately caſtles ; whereas the former conſumed their immenſe for- 
tunes in riot and hoſpitality, and in mean houſes. We may thence infer, 
that the arts in general were much leſs advanced in England than in 
France; a greater number of idle ſervants and retainers lived about the 
great families; and as theſe, even in France, were powerful enough to diſ- 
turb the execution of the laws, we may judge of the authority acquired 
by the ariſtocracy in England. When earl Godwin beſieged the Confeſ- 
for in London, he ſummoned from all parts his huſcarles, or houſeceorles 
and retainers, and thereby conſtrained his ſovereign to accept of the con- 
ditions which he was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. 

Tus lower rank of freemen were denominated ceorles among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and, where they were induſtrious, they were chiefly employed in 
huſbandry : Whence a ceorle, and a huſbandman, became in a manner ſy- 
nonimous terms. They cultivated the farms of the nobility or thanes for 
which they paid rent : and they ſeem to have been removeable at pleaſure. 
For there is little mention of leaſes among the Auglo-Saxons : The pride 


I 

© Wilkins, p. 72. d Selden, Titles of 1 p. 515. Wilkins, p. 70. 

* Wincheſter, being the capital of the Weſt Saxon monarchy, was anciently a conſide- 
nile city, Gul. Pict p. 210. 

f Norwich contained 738 houſes, Ereter 315, Ipſwich 338, Northampton 60, Hertford 
146, Cantei bury 262, Bath 64, Southampton 84, Warwick 225. See Brady of Boroughs, 
P-3-4.5. 6. &c, Theſe are the moſt conſiderable he mentions. The account of them 
i extracted from Domeſday- book. 

* Brady's treatiſe of boroughs, p. 10. There were ſix wards, | eſides the archbiſhop's 
Palace ; and five of theſe wards contained the number of families here mentioned, which, 
i the rate of five perſons to a family, makes about 7000 ſouls, The fixth ward was laid 
vale, * P. t02. See alſo de Geſt. Angl. p. 333. 
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of the nobility, together with the general ignorance of writing, muſt har 
rendered thoſe contracts very rare, and muſt have kept the huſbandmen in : 


dependent condition. The rents of farms were then chiefly paid in kind i, 


Bur the moſt numerous rank by far in the community ſeems to hate 
been the ſlaves or villains, who were the property of their lords, and wer 
conſequently incapable, themſelves, of poſſeſſing any property. Dr. Bra. 
dy aſſures us, from a ſurvey of Domeſday-book , that, in all the countic 
of England, the far greater part of the land was occupied by them, and 
that the huſbandmen, and till more the ſocmen, who were tenants that 
could not be removed at pleaſure, were very few in compariſon. This wa; 
not the caſe with the German nations, as far as we can collect from the ac. 
count given us by Tacitus, The perpetual wars in the Heptarchy, and 
the depredations of the Danes, ſeem to have been the cauſe of this great al. 
teration with the Anglo-Saxons. Priſoners taken in battle, or carried of 


in the frequent inroads, were then reduced to ſlavery; and became, by 


right of war |, entirely at the diſpoſal of their lords. Great property iu 
the nobles, eſpecially if joined to an irregular adminiſtration of juſtice, nz 
turally favours the power of the ariſtocracy ; but ſtill more ſo, if the prac- 
tice of ſlavery be admitted, and has become very common. The nobility 
not only poſſeſs the influence which always attends riches, but alſo the pos- 
er which the laws give them over their ſlaves and villains, It then be- 
comes difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, for a private man to remain altoge- 
ther free and independent. 2 
Turkx were two kinds of ſlaves among the Anglo-Saxons ; houſehold 
ſlaves, after the manner of the ancients, and prædial or ruſtic, after the 
manner of the Germans ®, Theſe latter reſembled the ſerfs, which are 
at preſent to be met with in Poland, Denmark, and ſome parts of Germi- 
ny. The power of a maſter over his ſlaves was not unlimited among the 
Anglo-Saxons, as it was among their anceſtors, If à man beat out his 
ſlave's eye or teeth, the ſlave recovered his liberty ® : If he killed him, be 
paid a fine to the king; provided the ſlave died within a day after the 
wound or blow: Otherwiſe it paſſed unpuniſhed o. The ſelling of then. 
ſelves or children to ſlavery was always the practice among the German n. 


tions b, and was continued by the Anglo-Saxons d. 


Tus great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons poſſeſſed a crim!- 
nal juriſdiction within their territories, and could puniſh, without appeal, 
any thieves or robbers whom they caught there . This inſtitution muſt 


iLL.Inz,$ 70. Theſe Jaws fixed the rents for a hy de; but it is difficult to convert 
it into modern meaſures. k General preface to his hiſt. p. 7, 8, 9, Kc. LI. Eg. 
§ 14. apud Spelm. Conc, vol. i. p. 471. m Spelm. Glofl, in verh. Se, vas, II. 
Elf. § 20. o Ibid. $ 17. P Tacit, de mot ib. Germ. q LL. Ioæ, 5 11. I.. 
AI. S 12. Higden, lib. 1. cap. 30. LL. EIw. Cor f. 5 26. Spelm. Conc. vol · i. J. 
415. Gloſſ. in. verb. Huligemet et Infangentbefe. 
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Have had a very contrary effect to that which was intended, and muſt have 
procured robbers a ſure protection on the lands of ſuch noblemen as did 
not ſincerely mean to diſcourage crimes and violence. 

Bur though the general ſtrain of the Anglo-Saxon government 8 
ſeems to have become ariſtocratical, there were ſtill cnſiderable re- juſtice. 
mains of the ancient democracy, which were not indeed ſufficient 
to protect the loweſt of the people, without the patronage of ſome great 
lord, but might give ſecurity, and even ſome degree of dignity, to the gent- 
ty or inferior nobility. The adminiſtration of juſtice, in particular, by the 
courts of the, Decennary, the Hundred, and the County, was well calcula- 
ted to defend general liberty, and to reſtrain the power of the nobles. In 
the county courts, or ſhiremotes, all the freeholders were aſſembled twice 
a-year, and received appeals from the inferior courts. They there decided 
all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil; and the biſhop, together with the 
alderman or earl, preſided over them. The affair was determined in a 
ſummary manner, without much pleading, formality, or delay, by a majori- 
ty of voices ; and the biſhop and alderman had no further authority than to 
to keep order among the freeholders, and interpoſe with their opinion *. 
Where juſtice was denied during three ſeſſions by the Hundred, and then 
by the County court, there lay an appeal to the king's court ; but 
this was not practiſed on ſlight occaſions. The aldermen received a third 
of the fines levied in thoſe courts V; and as moſt of the puniſhments were 
then pecuniary, this perquiſite formed a conſiderable part of the profits be- 
longing to his office. The two thirds alſo, which went to the king, made 
no contemptible part of the public revenue. Any freeholder was fined who 
abſented himſelf thrice from theſe courts x. 

As the extreme ignorance of the age made deeds and writings very rare, 
the County or Hundred court was the place where the moſt remarkable 
civil tranſactions were finiſhed, in order to preſerve the memory of them, 
and prevent all future diſputes. Here teſtaments were promulgated, ſlaves 
manumitted, bargains . of ſale concluded; and ſometimes, for greater ſecu- 
rity, the moſt conſiderable of theſe deeds were inſerted in the blank leaves 
of the pariſh Bible, which thus became a kind of regiſter, too ſacred to be 
falfified. It was not unuſual to add to the deed an imprecation on all ſuch 
a ſhould be guilty of that crime. ?. 

AnoxG a people, who lived in ſo ſimple a manner as the Anglo-Saxons, 
the judicial power is always of greater importance than the legiſlative. 
There were few or no taxes impoſed by the ſtates: There were few ſtatutes 
enacted ; and the nation was leſs governed by laws, than by cuſtoms, which 


b LL. Edg. $ 5. Wilkins, p. 78. LL. Canut. $18. Wilkins, p. 136. t Hickes 
Diſſert,"Epiſt. p. 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8. u LL. Edg. $ 2. Wilkins, p. 77. LL. Cauut, 
$ 18. pad Wilkins, p. 136, W LL Edw. Conf. $ ;1. * I. L. Ethelſt $ 20. 

! Hickes Diſert, Epiſt. 
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admitted a great latitude of interpretation. Though it ſhould, thereſote, 
be allowed, that the Wittenagemot was altogether compoſed of the prin. 
cipal nobility ; the county-courts, where all the freeholders were admitted, 
and which regulated all the daily occurrences of life, formed a wide hay 
for the government, and were no contemptible checks on the 
But there is another power ſtill more important than either the judicial or 
legiſlative ; to wit, the power of injuring or ſerving by immediate force 
and violence, for which it js difficult to obtain redreſs in courts of juſtice, 
In all extenſive governments, where the execution of the laws is feeble, thi 
power naturally falls into the hands of the principal nobility : and the de. 
gree of it which prevails, cannot be determined ſo much by the public ita 
tutes, as by {mall incidents in hiſtory, by particular cuſtoms, and ſometimes 
by the reaſon and nature of things. The Highlands of Scotland have long 
been entitled by law to every privilege of Britz/h ſubjects; but it was not 
till * lately that the common people could in fact enjoy theſe privil. 
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ges. 

Tas power of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon government are dif 
puted among hiſtorians and antiquaries : The extreme obſcurity of the 
ſubject, eyen though faction had never entered into queſtion, would natural 
ly have begotten thoſe controverſies. But the great influence of the lord 
over their ſlaves and tenants, the clientſhip of the burghers, the total want 
of a middling rank of men, the extent of the monarchy, the looſe executigp 
of the laws, the continued diſorders and convulſions of the ſtate; all theſe 
eircumſtances evince that the Anglo-Saxon government became at laſt ex- 
tremely ariſtocratical z and the events, during the perjod immediately pre- 
ceding the conqueſt, confirm this inference or conjecture. 

Born the puniſhments inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon courts of judica- 
ture, and the methods of proof employed in all cauſes, appear ſomewhat 
fingular, and are very different from thoſe which preyail at preſent among 
all civilized nations. 

Wr mult conceive, that the ancient Germans were little removed fron 
the original ſtate of nature: The ſocial confederacy among them vs 
more martial than civil: They had chiefly in yiew the means of attack or 
defence againſt public enemies, not thoſe of protection againſt their fellow. 
citizens: Their poſſeſſions were ſo ſlender and ſo equal, that they were 
not expoſed to great danger; and the natural bravery of the people made 
every man truſt to himſelf, and to his particular friends, for his defence qt 
vengeance, This defect in the political union drew much cloſer the knot 
of particular confederacies : An inſult upon any man was regarded by al 
his relations and aſſociates as a common injury: They were bound by bo- 
nour, as well as by, a ſenſe of common intereſt, to revenge his death, or & 
ny violence which he had ſuffered : They retaliated on the aggreſſor by 
hke acts of violence; and if he were protected, as was natural and uſual 
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by his own clan, the quarrel was ſpread {till wider, and bred endleſs diſor- 
lers in the nation. | 

Tus Friſians, a tribe of the Germans, had never advanced beyond this 


wild and imperfect ſtate of ſociety ; and the right of private revenge ſtill 


remained among them unlimited and uncontrouled *, But the other Ger- 
man nations, in the age of Tacitus, had made one ſtep farther towards 
completing the political or civil union. Though it ſtill continued to be 
an indiſpenſable point of honour for every clan to revenge the death or in- 
jury of a member, the magiſtrate had acquired a right of interpoſing in the 
quarrel, and of accommodating the difference. He obliged the perſon 
maimed or injured, and the relations of one killed, to accept of a preſent 
from the aggreſſor and his relations *, as a compenſation for the injury *, 
and to drop all farther proſecution of revenge. That the accommodation 
of one quarrel might not be the ſource of more, this preſent was fixed and 
certain, according to the rank of the perſon killed or injured, and was com- 
monly paid in cattle, the chief property of thoſe rude and uncultivated na- 
tions. A preſent of this kind gratified the revenge of the injured fami- 
ly, by the loſs which the aggreſſor ſuffered : It ſatisfied their pride by 
the ſubmiſſion which it expreſſed: It diminiſhed their regret for the loſs 
er injury of a kinſman by their acquiſition of new property: And thus 
general peace was for a moment reſtored to the ſociety ©. 

Bur when the German nations had been ſettled ſome time in the pro- 
vinees of the Roman empire, they made ſtill another ſtep towards a more 
cultivated life, and their criminal juſtice gradually improved and refined it- 
ſelf, The magiſtrate, whoſe office it was to guard public peace, and to 
ſuppreſs private animoſities, conceived himſelf to be injured by every injury 
done to any of his people; and beſides the compenſation. to the perſon 
who ſuffered, or to his family, he thought himfelf entitled to exact a fine, 
called the Fridwit, as an atonement for the breach of peace, and as a re- 
ward for the pains which he had taken in accommodating the quarrel. 
When this idea, which is natural, was once ſuggeſted, it was willingly re- 
ceived both by ſovereign and people. The numerous fines which were le- 
ved, augmented the revenue of the king: And the people were ſeaſible, 
that he would be more vigilant in interpoſing with his good offices, when 
be reaped ſueh immediate advantage from them; and that injuries would 
be leſs frequent, when, beſides compenſation to the perſon injured, they 
vere expoſed to this additional penalty 9. | 


* LL Frif. tit. 3. apud Lindenbrog, p. 491. 21 LL. Xthelb. $ 23. LL. At. 
47. o Called by the Saxons megbota. © Tacit. de morib. Germ. The 
wthor 'ays, that the price of the compoſition was fixed; which muſt have been by the 
n and interpoſit ion of the magiſtrates. d Beſides paying money to the re- 
lations of the deceaſed and to the king, the murderer was alſo obliged to pay the maſter 
of a flave or vaſſal a ſum as a compenſation for his lo's. This was called the Manu 
dee opel. Gloll. in verb. Fredum, Atonbet. 1 
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This ſhort abſtra contains the hiſtory of the criminal juriſprudence q 
the northern nations for ſeveral centuries. The ſtate of England in th 
particular, during the period of the Anglo-Saxons, may be judged of by 
the collection of ancient laws, publiſhed by Lambard and Wilkins, Th, 
chief purport of theſe laws is not to prevent or entirely ſuppreſs printte 
quarrels, which the legiſlator knew to be impoſſible, but only to regulate 
and moderate them. The laws of Alfred enjoin, that, if any one know that 
his enemy or aggreſſor, after doing him an injury, reſolves to keep within 
his own houſe and his own lands ©, he ſhall not fight him, till he require com. 
penſation for the injury. If he be ſtrong enough to beſiege him in his 
houſe, he may do it for ſeven days without attacking him; and if the ap. 
greſſor be willing, during that time, to ſurrender himſelf and his arms 
his adverſary muſt detain him thirty days: but is afterwards obliged to re. 
ſtore him ſafe to his kindred, and be content with the compenſation. If the 
criminal fly to the temple, that ſanctuary muſt not be violated. Where 
the aſſailant has not force ſufficient to beſiege the criminal in his houſe, 
he muſt apply to the alderman for aſſiſtance; and if the alderman refuſe 
aid, the aſſailant muſt have recourſe to the king: And he is not allowed 
to aſſault the houſe, till after this ſupreme magiſtrate has refuſed affiſtance, 
If any one meet with his enemy, and be ignorant that he was reſolved to 
keep within his own lands, he muſt, before he attack him, require him to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner, and deliver up his arms: in which cafe he may 
detain him thirty days: But if he refuſe to deliver up his arms, it is then 
lawfub to fight him. A flave may fight in his maſter's quarrel : A father 
may fight in his ſon's with any one, except with his maſter f. 

Ir was enacted by king Ina, that no man ſhould take revenge for an u- 
jury till he had firlt demanded compenſation, and had been refuſed it l. 

King Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions the general miſery 
occaſioned by the multiplicity of private feuds and battles ; and he eltab- 
liſhes ſeveral expedients for remedying this grievance, He ordains, that, 
if any one commit murder, he may, with the aſſiſtance of his kindred 
pay within a twelvemonth the fine of his crime; and if they abandon hin, 


he ſhall alone ſuſtain the deadly feud or quarrel with the kindred of the 
murdered perſon : His own kindred are free from the feud, but on condi 


tion that they neither couverſe with the criminal, nor ſupply him with meat 
or other necescaries ; If any of them, after renouncing him, receive him i 
to their houſe, or give him afſistance, they are finable to the king, and are in- 
volved in the feud, If the kindred of the murdered perſon take revenge on 
any but the criminal himſelf after he is abandoned by his kindred, all their pre 
perty is forfeited, and they are declared to be enemies to the king and a 


I 4 | 
© The addition of theſe laſt words in Italics appears neceſſary from what follows 4 


the ſame law. t LL. ZXifc. 5 28. Wilkins, p. 43- $ LL, Inf, 59. 
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A wound of an inch long under the hair, was paid with one ſhilling : Ow ay imagi 


| were alſo the natural reſult of the ſituation of thoſe people. Whatever we 


of a like fize in the face, two ſhillings : Thirty ſhillings for the loſs of u nde anc 
ear ; and ſo forth . There ſeems not to have been any difference mad, among th 
according to the dignity of the perſon. By the laws of Ethelbert, ay more enla 
one who committed adultery with his neighbour” s wife was obliged to py pe is fou 
him a fine, and buy him another wife x. cation bec 

Theſe inſtitutions were not peculiar to the ancient Germans. They Jequences 
ſeem to be the neceſſary progreſs of criminal juriſprudence among ener more prev: 
free people, where the will of the ſovereign is not implicitely obeyed, We u knowle 
find them among the ancient Greeks during the time of the Trojan war, prery mon 
Compoſitions for murder are mentioned in Neſtor's ſpeech to Achilles in lques, We! 
the Ninth Iliad, and are called +a, The Iriſh, who never had any lum expe 
connections with the German nations, adopted the fame practice till rey pronenels 
lately; and the price of a man's head was called among them his eric; u in judges, 
we learn from Sir John Davis. The fame cuſtom ſeems alſo to have pre- pumber, 1. 
vailed among the Jews J. rachice o 

Furt and robbery were frequent among the Anglo-Saxons, In order jend to kn 
to impoſe ſome check upon theſe crimes, it was ordained, that no man ie perfor 
ſhould fell or buy any thing above twenty pence value, except in open mar. pled to the 
ket * and every bargain of ſale muſt be executed before witneſſes * — lo 
Gangs of robbers much diſturbed the peace of the country; and the hay dence '$ 
determined, that a tribe of banditti, conſiſting of between ſeven and thin. ergy, It \ 
five perſons, was to be called a turma, or troop : Any greater company i he e 
was denominated an army d. The puniſhments for this crime were various — N 
but none of them capital . If any man could track his ſtolen cattle into e his 2 
another's 2 the latter was obliged to ſhow the tracks out of it, or e cute 
pay the value 4. boch of 

RzBELL1OXN, to whatever exceſs it was carried, was not capital, but 2 
might be redeemed by a ſum of money *. The legiſlators, knowing it Wh 
impoſſible to prevent all diſorders, only impoſed a higher fine on breaches i judges 
of the peace committed in the king's court, or before an alderman or God, th 
biſhop. An alehouſe too ſeems to have been confidered as a privilege! a 
place; and any quarrels that aroſe there were more ſeverely puniſhed W 
than elſewhere f. 


abe rock, , Is any manner of puniſhing crimes among the Anglo 
a 


xons appear ſingular, the proofs were not leſs ſo; and 


* LL, Alf. $ 40. See alſo LL. Ethelb. $ 34, Kc. X LL. Ethelb, 32. 104. 
xi. 29. 30. 2 LL. Æthelſt. 12. 2 LL, Zthelſt. ro. 12. IL. dg. 96 
Wilkins, p. 80. LL. Ethelredi, 4. apud Wilkins, p. 103. Hloth. & Eadm. 16 
LL. Caout. 22. b IL. Io æ. 12. © LI. Inz,37, 4 LL. Zthelſt, 2. Wikss 
p. 63. LL. Ethelredi, apud Wilkins, p. 110. LL. Alf. 4. Wilk ins, p. 35 11. 
Hloth, & Eadm. 12, 13. LL. Ethelr. apud Wilkins, p. 177. 
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y imagine concerning the uſual truth and ſincerity of men who live in 
iude and barbarous ſtate, there is much more falſehood, and even perjury | 
among them, than among civilized nations: Vartue, which is nothing but 

"ore enlarged and more cultivated reaſon, never flouriſhes to any degree, 

gr is founded on ſteady principles of honour, except where a good edu- 

(ation becomes general: and where men are taught the pernicious con- 
ſequences of vice, treachery, and immorality. Even ſuperſtition, though 

more prevalent among ignorant nations, is but a pour ſupply for the defects 
in knowledge and education: Our European anceſtors, who employed 
eery moment the expedient of ſwearing on extraordinary eroſſes and re- 

Jques, were leſs honourable in all engagements than their poſterity, who 
fom experience have omitted thoſe ineffectual ſecurities. This general 

proneneſs to perjury was much encreaſed by the uſual want of diſcernment. 
in judges, who could not diſcuſs an intricate evidence, and were obliged to 

rumber, not weigh, the teſtimony of the witneſſes 5, Hence the ridiculous 
ratice of obliging men to bring compurgators, who, as they did not pre- 
tend to know any thing of the fact, expreſſed upon oath, that they believed 
he perſon ſpoke true; and theſe compurgators were in ſome caſes multi- 
plied to the number of three hundred ub. The practice alſo of fingle combat 
„ employed by moſt nations on the continent as a remedy againſt falſe e- 
dence ; and though it was frequently dropped, from the oppoſition of the 
lergy, it was continually revived, from experience of the falſehood attend- 

ng the teſtimony of witneſſes k. It became at laſt a ſpecies of juriſpru- 

ence : The caſes were determined by law, in which the party might chal- 

ge his adverſary, or the witneiles, or the judge himſelf! : And though 

hee cuſtoms were abſurd, they were rather an improvement on the 

tthods of trial, which had commonly been practiſed among thoſe barba- 

dus nations, and which {till prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Waty any controverſy about a fact became too intricate for thoſe ignor- 

it judges to unravel, they had recourſe to what they called the judgement 

Cod, that is, to fortune : Their methods of conſulting this oracle were 

ious. One of them was the deciſion by the croſe « It was practiſed in 

us manner, When a perſon was accuſed of any crime, he firſt cleared 
nlelf by oath, and he was attended by eleven compurgators. He next 
al two pieces of wood, one of which was marked with the fign of the 
roſs, and wrapping both up in wool, he placed them on the altar, or on 
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i Sometimes the laws fixed eaſy general rules for weighing the credibility of witneſ- 
A man whoſe life was eſtimated at 120 ſhilliugs counterbalanced fix ceorles, each 
' vhoſe lives was only valued at twenty ſhillings, and his oath was eſteemed equivalent 
dat of all the ſix. See Wilkins, p. 73. 
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ſome celebrated relique. After ſolemn prayers for the ſucteſs of the «, 
periment, a prieſt, or in his ſtead ſome unexperienced youth, tyok up gre 
of the pieces of wood, and if he happened upon that which was marked 
with the figure of the croſs, the perſon was pronounced innocent ; if other. 
wiſe, guilty ®. This practice, as it aroſe from ſuperſtition, was aboliſh 
by it in France. The emperor, Lewis the Debonnaire, prohibited tha 
method of trial, not becauſe it was uncertain, but leſt that ſacred figure, 
ſays he, of the croſs, ſhould be proſtituted in common diſputes and con. 
t roverſies *, 

Tus ordeal was another eſtabliſhed method of trial among the Angb- 
Saxons. It was practiſed either by boiling water or red-hot iron. The 
former was appropriated to the common people; the latter to the nobility 
The water or iron was conſecrated by many prayers, maſſes, faltings, and 
exorciſms „; after which, the perſon accuſed either took up a ſtone ſunk 
in the water to a certain depth, or carried the iron to a certain diſtance; 
and his hand being wrapped up, and the covering ſealed for three days, if 
there appeared, on examining it, no marks of burning, he was pronounce 
innocent; if otherwiſe, guilty 1. The trial by cold water was different: 
The perſon was thrown into conſecrated water : if he ſwam, he was guilty; 
if he ſunk, innocent r. It is difficult for us to conceive, how any innocent 
perſon could ever eſcape by the one trial, or any criminal be convicted by 
the other. But there was another uſage admirably calculated for allowiy 
every criminal to eſcape, who had confidence enough to try it. A ch 
ſecrated cake, called a corſned, was produced; which if the perſon cou 
{wallow and digeſt, he was pronounced innocent 5. 

The feudal law, if it had place at all among the Any) 
Saxons, which is doubtful, was not certainly extended ov! 
all the landed property, and was not attended with thoſe conſequence: ot 
homage, reliefs , worſhip, marriage, and other burthens, which were f. 
ſeparable from it in the kingdoms of the continent. As the Saxons c. 
pelled, or almoſt entirely - deſtroyed, the ancient Britons, they pla 
themſelves in this iſland on the ſame footing with their anceſtors in Ge: 
many, and found no occaſion for the feudal inſtitutions u, which were cal 
culated to maintain a kind of ſtanding army, always in readineſs to Jupprt 
any inſurrection among the conquered people. The trouble and expenct 


Military force. 


m LL. Friſon. tit. 14 apud Lindenbrogium, p. 496. n Du Cange in verb. Cru 

o Spelm in verb. Ocdeal. Parker, p. 155. Lindenbrog, p. 1299. PLL 135 
977. 4 Sometimes the perſon accuſed walked barefoot over red hot iron. | dp 
man in verb. Ordealium. s Spelm. in verb. Corſned. Parker, p. 156. Lett. Ruffteu. 
p. 33. *Onthe deathofan alderman, greater or leſſ-r thane, there was a pay, 
made to the king of his beſt arms; and this was called bis heriot : But this was nel 
the nature of a relief, Sce Spelm. of tenures, p. 2. The value of this beriot W fe 
by Canute's laws, $ 69. Bractom de Acqu. rer. domin. lib. 2. cap. 16. See wat 
fully Spelman of feuds and tenures, and Craigius de jure feud. lib. 1. dieg. 7. 
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ſs of the ex, of defending the ſtate in England lay equally upon all the land ; and it was 


taok up one wual for every five hides to equip a man for the ſervice. The trinoda 
was marked 6cefſtar, as it was called, or the burthen of military expeditions, of repair- 
at ; if other. ing highways, and of building and ſupporting bridges, was inſeparable 


vas aboliſhed from landed property, even though it belonged to the church or monaſteries, 


)hibited that unleſs exempted by a particular charter v. The ceorles or huſbandmen 
cred figure were provided with arms, and were obliged to take their turn in military 


duty . There were computed to be 243,600 hides in England J; conſe- 
quently the ordinary military force of the kingdom conſiſted of 48,720 


tes and con- 


the Ang men; though, no doubt, on extraordinary occaſions, a greater number 
iron. The might be aſſembled. The king and nobility had ſome military tenants, 
the nobility who were called Sithcun-men . And there were ſome lands annexed to 
faſtings, and the office of aldermen, and to other offices; but theſe probably were not 
a ſtone ſunk of great extent, and were poſſeſſed only during pleaſure, as in the comence- 
ain diſtance; ment of the feudal law in other countries of Europe. 
three days, i Tat revenue of the king ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly in his 
; pronounced lemeſnes, which were large; and in the tolls and impoſts which — os 
as different: he probably levied at diſcretion on the boroughs and ſea-ports 
e was guilty; that lay within his demeſnes. He could not alienate any part of the crown 
any innocent lands, even to religious uſes, without the conſent of the ſtates . Dane- 
convicted by gelt was a land- tax of a ſhilling a hide, impoſed by the ſtates Þ, either for 
| for allowing payment of the ſums exacted by the Danes, or for putting the kingdom in 
it. A cow a poſture of defence againſt thoſe invaders ©, 
perſon could Taz Saxon pound, as likewiſe that which was coined for ſome | : 
eenturies after the conqueſt, was near three times the weight of — of 
the Auge cur preſent. money: There were forty-eight ſhillings in the pound, wt 
extended ove! and five pence in a ſhilling d; conſequently a Saxon ſhilling was near a fifth 
nſequences af heavier than ours, and a Saxon penny near three times as heavy ©. As to 
hich were . the value of money in thoſe times, compared to commodities, there are 


ze Saxons c. lome, though not very certain, means of computation. A ſheep, by the 


they plantcd lars of Athelſtan, was eſtimated at a ſhilling : that is, fifteen pence of our 
eſtors in Ger money, The fleece was two-fiſths of the value of the whole ſheep f; much 
rich were cal adore its preſent eſtimation : and the reaſon probably was, that the Sax- 
eſs to ſupprt ons, like the ancients, were little acquainted with any clothing but what 


e and expence 


" made of wool. Silk and cotton were quite unknown : Linen was 
wt much uſed, An ox was computed at fix times the value of a ſheep ; a 


ze in wy eon at four 8, If we ſuppoſe, that the cattle in that age, from the defect 
ot iron. ' 44 n huſbandry, were not ſo large as they are at preſent in England, we 
. Text. Ruftes- my compute, that money was then near ten times of greater value. A 


e Was a pt lorſe was valued at about thirty-{ix ſhillings of our money, or thirty Sax- 
t this was vet 


beriot wis fuct " Helm, Conc. vol. i. P. 256, * Inæ, $ 51. Y Spelm. of feuds and tenures, p. 17. 
p. 16, See we 8 Helm Conc, vol. i. p-. 195 * Spelm. conc. vol, i. p. 340. b Chron, 
lieg 7+ Mp. 128, © LL. Edw, Con. $ 12. d LL. Zlf. 5 40. © Fleetwood's 


2 Pretioſum, p. 27. 28, Kc. L. Ina. $ 69. - FT Wilkins, p. 66, 
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on ſhillings ® ; a mare a third leſs. A man at three pounds l. Thie board. 
wages of a child the firſt year was eight ſhillings, together with a eow' 
paſture in ſummer, and an ox's in winter . William of Malmeſbury men- 


tions it as a remarkably high price that William Rufus gave fifteen marks 


for a horſe, or about thirty pounds of our preſent money l. Between the 
years 900 and 1000, Ednoth bought a hide of land for about 118 ſhilling 
of preſent money m. This was little more than a ſhilling am aere, which in. 
deed appears to have been the uſual price, as we may learn from other ac. 


counts ®, A palfrey was ſold for twelve ſhillings about the year 966 *, 


The value of an ox in king Ethelred's time was between ſeven and eight 
ſhillings ; a cow about fix ſhillings P. Gervas of Tilbury ſays, that in 
Henry 1.'s time, bread which would ſuffice a hundred men for a day vu 
rated at three ſhillings, or a ſhilling of that age; for it is thought that, ſoo, 
aſter the conqueſt, a pound. ſterling was divided into twenty ſhillings: A 
ſheep was rated at a ſhilling, and ſo of other things in proportion. In A. 
thelſtan's time a ram was valued at a ſhilling, or four pence Saxon d. The 
tenants of Shireburn were obliged at their choice, to pay either fix pence, 
or four hens”. About 12432, the Abbot of St. Albans, going on a jour- 
ney, hired feven handſome ſtout horſes z and agreed, if any of them died 
on the road, to pay the owner 30 ſhillings a-piece of our money . It isto 
be remarked, that in all ancient times, the raiſing of corn, eſpecially wheat, 
being a ſpecies of manufactory, that commodity always bore a higher price 
compared to cattle, than it does in our times t. The Saxon Chronicle 
tells us u, that in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor there was the mol. 
terrible famine ever known: in ſo much that a quarter of wheat role to 
bxty pennies, or fifteen ſhillings of our preſent money. Confſequey it 
was as dear as if it now coſt ſeven pounds ten ſhillings. This much x. 
ceeds the great famine in the end of queen Elizabeth; when a quarter of 
wheat was ſold for four pounds. Money in this laſt period was nearly of 
the ſame value as in our time. Theſe ſevere fanunes are a certain proot 
of bad huſbandry. h 
Ox the whole, there are three things to be conſidered, wherever a ſun 
of money is mentioned in ancient times. Firſt, the change of denomins 
tion, by which a pound has been reduced to the third part of its ancient 
weight in ſilver. Secondly, the change in value by the greater plenty of 
money, which has reduced the ſame weight of filver to ten times leſs value, 
compared to commodities z and conſequently a pound ſterling to the thir 
tieth part of the ancient value. 'Thirdly, the fewer people and leſs induſ 
try, which were then to be found in every European kingdom. This ei. 


m Hiſt. Ramel 


P. 121. 
p Wilkins, p 116 


bt Ibid. p. 126. bid. X LL. Inæ, 5 38. 
p- 415. n Hiſt, Elienſ, p. 473. o Hiſt, Hienſ. p. 471. 
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ymſtance made even the thirticth part of the ſum niore difficalt to levy 


a cow's and cauſed any ſum to have more thau thirty times greater weight and in- 
Iry men- fluence, both abroad and at home, than in our times; in the lame manner ' 
n marks that a ſam, à bundred pounds, for inſtance, is at preſent more difficult to | 
veen the levy in a ſmall ſtate, ſuch as Bavaria, and can produce greater effects on 1 
ſhilling ſuch a ſmall community, than on England. This laft difference is not eaſy 'h 
inch in to be calculated : But allowing, that England has now ſix times more in- 1 
other ac- duſtry, and three times more people than it had at the conqueſt, and for 1 
r 966 „ ſome reigns after that period, we are, upon that ſuppoſition, to conceive, 

nd eight taking all circumſtances together, every ſum of money mentioned by hĩiſto- 

» that i rians, as if it were multiplied more than a hundred fold above a ſum of the 

day vn {:.ne denomination at preſent. 

hat, ſoon [x the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all the male chil- 

lings: A dren of the deceaſed, according to the cuſtom of Gavelkind. The prac- 

„In A- tice of entails is to be found in thoſe times *. Land was chiefly of two 

4. The kinds, bockland, or land held by book or charter, which was regarded as 

x pence, full property, and deſcended to the heirs of the poſſeſſor; and folkland, 

ON a jour or the land held by the ceorle and common people, who were removeable 


at pleaſure, and were indeed only tenants during the will of their lords. 
Tax firſt attempt, which we find in England to ſeparate the eccleſiaſtical 
from the civil juriſdiction, was that law of Edgar, by which all diſputes a- 
mong the clergy were ordered to be carried before the biſhop ). The pe- 
nances were then very ſevere ; but as a man could buy them off with mo- 


gher price 
Chronicle 


the mol: ney, or might ſubſtitute others to perform them, they lay eaſy upon the 
at role to rb 7, 
eques . ru regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons we can 
s much A- lay uttle, but that they were in general a rude, uncultivated m 
quarter of people, ignorant of letters, uaſkilled in the mechanical arts, untamed to 
mn nearly of ſubmiſſion under law and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and 
rtain prook Glorder, Their beſt quality was their military courage, which yet was 
dot ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Their want of fidelity to the 
rever 2 lum prince, or to any truſt repoſed in them, appears ſtrongly in the hiſtory of 
| GI their later period; and their want of humanity in all their hiſtory. Even 
fits ny the Norman hiſtorians, notwithitanding the low ſtate of the arts in their 
r plenty o own country, ſpeak of them as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion 
s leſs value, made upon them by the duke of Normandy *. The conqueſt put the peo- 
to the _ plein a ſituation of receiving (lowly, from abroad, the rudiments of ſcience 
d leſs n ind cultivation, and of correcting their rough and licentious manners. 4 
W — g 1 
. § 37. apud Wilki 48 Y Wilkins, p. $3. © Ibi 
— — N- Spelm. — 8 * 5 Gul. Put. p. 8 1 9 
ilrins, p 
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8 i4g 1 
CHAP. Iv. 
WILLIAM zus CONQUEROR: 


Conſequences of the battle of Haflinge———— S ubmiſſion of the Engliſh — Setth- 
ment of the government King's return to Nornandy Diſcontents of 
the Engliſh—T heir inſurretions—Rigours of the Norman goverment — New 
inſurreftions—New rigours of the government Introduction of the feudal 
lIaw—lrnovation in eccleſiaſtical government. Inſurrection of the Norman ba- 
rons —Diſpute about inveſtitures —Revolt of prince Robert —- Domeſday 


book — The New foreſt War with France Death - and charac 
ter of William the Conqueror. | wee 
OTHING could exceed the conſternation which ſeized —_ 


the Engliſh when they received intelligence of the unfor- bats of 

tunate battle of Haſtings, the death of their king, the Naught- * 
er of their principal nobility and of their braveſt warriors, and the rout and 
diſperſion of the remainder. But though the loſs which they had ſuſtained in 
that fatal action was conſiderable, it might have been repaired by a great na- 
tion ; where the people were generally armed, and where there reſided ſo ma- 
ny powerful noblemen in every province, who could have aſſembled their re- 
tainers, and have obliged the duke of Normandy to divide his army; and pros 
bably to waſte it in a variety of actions and rencounters. It was thus that 
the kingdom had formerly reſiſted, for many years, its invaders, and had 
been gradually ſubdued, by the continued efforts of the Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes; and equal difficulties might have been apprehended by Wil- 
liam in this bold and hazardous enter prize. But there were ſeveral vices 
in the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution, which rendered it difficult for the Eng- 
liſh to defend their liberties in ſo critical an emergency. 'The people had, 
11 a great meaſure, loſt all national pride and ſpirit, by their recent and long 
ſubjection to the Danes; and as Canute had, in the courſe of his admini- 
ration, much abated the rigours of conqueſt, and had governed them e- 
quitably by their own laws, they regarded with the lefs terror the ignomi- 
hy of a foreign yoke, and deemed the inconveniences of ſubmiſſion leſs for- 
midable than thoſe of bloodſhed, war, and reſiſtance. Their attachment 
allo to the ancient royal family had been much weakened by their habits 
of ſubmiſſion to the Daniſh princes, and by their late election of Harold, 
or (heir acquieſcence in his uſurpation; And as they had long been ac- 
tultomed to regard Edgar Atheling, the only heir of the Saxon line, as un- 
tit to govern them even in times of order and tranquillity ; they could en- 
tertain {mall hopes of his being able to repair ſuch great loſſes as they had 
ſuſtained, or to withſtand the victorious arms of the duke of Normandy. 
Tuar they might not however, be altogether wanting to themſelves in this 
extreme neceſſity, the Engliſh took ſome fleps toward adjuſting their diſ- 
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jointed government, and uniting themſelves againſt the common enemy. 
The two potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to London with 
the remains of the broken army, took the lead on this occaſion : In con. 
eert with Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man poſſeſſed of great au- 
thority, and of ample revenucs, they proclaimed Edgar, and endeavoured 


to put the people in a poſture of defence, and encourage them to reſiſt the 


Normans . But the terror of the late defeat, and the near neighbourhood 
of the invaders, cacreaſed the confuſion inſeparable from great revolutions; 
and every reſolution propoſed was haſty, fluctuating, tumultuary ; diſcon- 
certed by fear or faction; ill planned, and worſe executed. 

WiLLiam, that his enemies might have no leiſure to recover from their 
conſternation or unite their counſels, immediately put himſelf in motion af. 
ter his victory, and reſolved to proſecute an enterprize, which nothing but 
celerity and vigour could render finally ſucceſsful. His firſt attempt was 
againſt Romney, whoſe inhabitants he ſeverely puniſhed, on account of 
their cruel treatment of fome Norman ſeamen and foldiers, who had been 
carried thither by ſtreſs of weather, or by miſtake in their courſe®© : And 
foreſeeing that his conqueſt of England might ſtill be attended with many 
difficulties and with much oppoſition, he deemed it neceſſary, before he 
ſhould advance farther into the country, to make himſelf maſter of Dover, 
which would both ſecure him a retreat in caſe of adverſe fortune, and af- 
ford him a ſafe landing-place for ſuch ſupplies as might be requifite for 
puſhing his advantages. The terror diffuſed by his victory at Hzl- 
tings was ſo great, that the garriſon of Dover, though numerous aud wel 
provided, immediately capitulated ; and as the Normans, ruſhing in to take 
poſſeſſion of the town, haſtily ſet fire to ſome of the houſes, William, def. 


rous to conciliate the minds of the Engliſh by an appearance of lenity and | 


juſtice, made compenſation to the inhabitants for their loſſes d. 

Taz Norman army, being much diſtreſſed with a dyſentery, was oblige! 
to remain here eight days ; but the duke, on their recovery, advanced with 
quick marches towards London, and by his approach encreaſed the confu- 
ſions, which were already fo prevalent in the Engliſh counſels. The cc. 
clefiaſtics in particular, whoſe influence was great over the people, bega 


"to declare in his favour ; and as moſt of the biſhops and dignified clergy- 


men were even then Frenchmen or Normans, the pope's bull, by which 
his enterprize was avowed and hallowed, was now openly inſiſted on 25 7 
reaſon for general ſubmiſſion. The ſuperior learning of thoſe prelatss 
which, during the confeſſor's reign, had raifed them above the ignorant 
Saxons, made their opinions be received with implicit faith; and a vou 
prince, like Edgar, whoſe capacity was deemed ſo mean, was but ill qu 
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liked to refiſt the impreſſion, which they made on the minds of the people, 
A repulſe, which a body of Londoners received from five hundred Nor- 
man horſe, renewed in the city the terror of the great defeat at Haſtings 7 
the eaſy ſubmiſſion of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additioual diſcou- 

ement to them; the burning of Southwark before their «yes, made 
them dread a like fate to their own city; and no man any longer entertain- 
ed thoughts but of immediate ſafety and of ſelf-preſervation, Even the 
earls Edwin and Morcar, in deſpair of making effectual reſiſtance, retired 
with their troops to their own provinces; and the people thenceforth diſ- 
poſed themſelves unanimouſly to yield to the victor. As ſoon g nifon 
as he paſſed the Thames at Wallingford, and reached Berk- et the 
hamſtead, Stigand, the primate made ſubmiſſion to him : Be- * 
ſore he came within ſight of the city, all the chief nobility, and Edgar 
Atheling himſelf, the new elected king, came into his camp, and declared 
their intention of yielding to his authority . They requeſted him to 
mount their throne, which they now conſidered as vacant ; and declared, 
to him, that, as they had always been ruled by regal power, they defired 
to follow, in this particular, the example of their anceſtors, and knew of no 
one more worthy than himſelf to hold the reins of goverament f. 

TxovGH this was the great object to which the duke's enterprize tend- 
ed, he feigned to deliberate on the offer; and being deſirous, at firſt, of 
preſerving the appearance of a legal adminiſtration, he wiſhed to obtain a 
more explicit, and formal conſent of the Engliſh nation 6: But Aimar of 
Aquini, a man equally reſpected for valour in the field, and for prudence 
in council, remonſtrating with him on the danger of delay in To critical a 
conjuncture, he laid aſide all farther ſcruples, and accepted of the crown 
which was tendered him. Orders were immediately iſſued to prepare e- 
rery thing for the ceremony of his coronation ; but as he was yet afraid to 
place entire confidence in the Londoners, who were numerous and warlike, 
he meanwhile commanded fortreſſes to be erected, in order to curb the in- 
habitants, and to ſecure his perſon and government. 

STIGAND was not much in the duke's favour, both becauſe he had in- 
truded into the ſee on the expulſion of Robert, the Norman, and becauſe 
be poſſeſſed ſuch influence and authority over the Engliſh i as might be 
dangerous to a new eſtabliſhed monarch. William, therefore pretended 
that the primate had obtained his pall in an irregular manner from pope 
Benedict IX. who was himſclf an uſurper, refuſed to be conſecrated by 
him, and conferred this honour on Aldred, archbiſhop of York. Weſt» 
muſter abbey was the place appointed for that magnificent ce- 
remony ; the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, both Engliſh 
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and Norman, attended the duke on this occaſion ; Aldred in a ſhort ſpeech 
aſked the former, whether they agreed to accept of William as their King; 
the biſhop of Coutance put the ſame queſtion to the latter; and both being 
anſwered with acclamations , Aldred adminiſtered to the duke the uſual 
coronation oath, by which he bound himſelf to protect the church, to 2d. 
minilter juſtice, and to repreſs violence : He then anointed him, and put 
the crown upon his head l. There appeared nothing but joy in the coun. 
tenance of the ſpectators : But in that very moment, there burſt forth the 
ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of the jealquſy and animoſity which prevailed between 
the nations, and which continually encreafed during the reign of this prince, 
The Norman ſoldiers, who were placed without, in order to guard the 
church, hearing the ſhouts within, fancied that the Engliſh were offering 
violence to their duke; and they in. mediately aſſaulted the populace, and ſet 
fire to the neighbouring houſes. The alarm was conveyed to the nobili. 
ty who ſurrounded the prince; both Engliſh and Normans, full of appre- 
henſions, ruſhed out to ſecure themſelves from the preſent danger; and it 
was with difficulty that William himſelf was able to appeaſe the tumult *. 

The king thus poſſeſſed of the throne by a pretended deſli- 
3 nation of king Edward, and by an irregular election of the 
of the go- people, but ſtill more by force of arms, retired from London to 
Ta ale Berking in Eſſex; and there received the ſubmiſſions of all the 
nobility, who had not attended his coronation. Edric, firnamed the F9- 
reſter, grand-nephew to that Edric ſo noted for his repeated acts of perh- 
dy during the reigns of Ethelred and Edmond]; earl Coxo, a man famous 
for bravery ; even Edwin and Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumber- 
land ; with the other principal noblemen of England, came and ſwore fealty 
to him; were received into favour, and were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates and dignities d. Every thing bore the appearance of peace 
and tranquillity ; and William had no other occupation than to give con- 
tentment to the foreigners who had aſſiſted him to mount the throne, and 
to his new ſubje&s, who had ſo readily ſubmitted to him. 

Hr had got poſſeſſion of the treaſure of Harold, which was conſider- 
able; and being alſo ſupplied with rich preſents from the opulent men in 
all parts of England, who were ſolicitous to gain the favour of their nen 
ſovereign, he diſtributed great ſums among his troops, and by this liber: 
lity gave them hopes of obtaining at length thoſe more durable eſtabliſh- 
ments, which they had expected from his enterprize . The eccleſiaſlics, 


k Order. Vital. p. 50g. 

| Malmeſbury, p. 271, ſays; that he alſo promiſed to govern the Normans and Eng- 
liſh by equal laws; and this addition to the uſual oath ſcems not improbable, coalide:- 
ing the circumſtances of the times. Mics 
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both at home and abroad, had much forwarded his ſucceſs ; and he fail - 
ed not, in return, to expreſs his gratitude and devotion in the manner 
which was moſt acceptable to them: He ſent Harold's ſtandard to the 
pope, accompanied with many valuable preſents: All the conſiderable 
monaſteries and churches in France, where prayers had been put up far 
his ſucceſs, now taſted of his bounty ® : The Engliſh monks found him 
well diſpoſed to favour their order : and he built a new convent near 
Haſtings, which he called Battle Abbey, and, which, on pretence of ſup- 
porting monks to pray for his own ſoul, and for that of Harold, ſerved 
as a laſting memorial of his victory d. 

Hz introduced into England that ſtrict execution of juſtice, for which 
his adminiſtration had been much celebrated in Normandy ; and even 
during this violent revolution, every diſorder or oppreſſion met with rigor- 
ous puniſhment T. His army, in particular, was governed with ſevere diſ- 
cipline ; and notwithſtanding the inſolence of victory, care was taken to 
give as little offence as poſſible to the jealouſy of the vanquiſhed. The 
king appeared ſolicitous to unite, in an amicable manner, the Normans 
and the Engliſh, by intermarriages and alliances ; and all his new ſubjects 
who approached his perſon were received with affability and regard. No 
ſigns of ſuſpicion appeared, not even towards Edgar Atheling, the heir of 
the ancient royal family, whom William confirmed in the honours of earl of 
Oxford, conferred on him by Harold, and whom he affected to treat with the 
higheſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Confeſſor, his great friend and benefactor, 
Though he confiſcated the eſtates of Harold, and of thoſe who had 
fought in the battle of Haſtings on the ſide of that prince, whom he re- 
preſented as an uſurper, he ſeemed willing to admit of every plauſible ex- 


cuſe for paſt oppoſition to his pretenſions, and he received many into fa- 


vour, who carried arms againſt him, He confirmed the liberties and im- 
munities of London and the other cities of England ; and appeared defirous 
of replacing every thing on ancient eſtabliſhments. In his whole admi- 
nitration, he bore the ſemblance of the lawful. prince, not of the conquer- 
or; and the Engliſh began to flatter themſelves, that they had changed, 
not the form of their government, but the ſucceſſion only of their ſovereign; 
a matter which gave them ſmall concern. The better to reconcile his new 
ſubjects to his authority, William made a progreſs through ſome parts of 
England; and beſides a ſplendid court and majeſtic preſence, which over- 
awed the people, already ſtruck with his. military fame, the . 
K 4 
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of his clemency and juſtice gained the approbation of the wiſe, attentive 
to the firſt ſteps of their new ſovereign. 

Bur amidſt this confidence and friendſhip, which he expreſſed for the 
Engliſh, the king took care to place all real power in the hands of hi, 
Normans, and ſtill to keep poſſeſhon of the ſword, to which, be was ſen. 
fible, he had owed his advancement to ſovereign authority. He diſarmed 
the city of London and other places, which appeared moſt warlike and 
populous ; and building citadels in that capital, as well as in Wincheſter, 
Hereford, and the cities beſt ſituated for commanding the kingdom, he 
quartered Norman ſoldiers in all of them, and left no where any power 
able to reſiſt or oppoſe him. He beſtowed the forfeited eſtates on the 
moſt eminent of his captains, and eſtabliſhed funds for the payment of his 


| ſoldiers. And thus, while his civil adminiſtration carried the face of 2 


a legal magiſtrate, his military inſtitutions were thoſe of a maſter aud 
tyrant ; at leaſt of one, who reſerved to humſelf, whenever he pleaſed, the 
power of aſſuming, that character. 
By this mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, he had 
ſo ſoothed the minds of the Engliſh, that he thought he 
might (afely reviſit his native country, and enjoy the 
triumph and congratulation of his ancient ſubjects. He left the admini. 
100 ration in the hands of his uterine brother, Odo, bi ſhop of Baicux, 
March. and of William Fitz Oſberne. That their authority might be ev 
poſed to leſs danger, he carried over with him all the moſt conſiderable 
nobility of England, who, while they ſerved to grace his court by their pre- 
ſence and magnificeat retinues, were in reality hoſtages for the fidelity of the 
nation. Among theſe, were Edgar Atheling, Stigand the primate, the 
earls I dwin and Morcar, Waltheof, the ſon of the brave earl Siward, 
with others, eminent for the greatneſs of their fortunes and families, or 
for their eccleſiaſtical and civil dignities, He was viſited at the abbey of 
Feſcamp, where he reſided during ſome time, by Rodulph, uncle to the 
king of France, and by many powerful princes and nobles, who, having 
contributed to his enterprize, were deſirous of participating in the joy 
and advantages of its ſucceſs, His Engliſh courtiers, willing to ingre- 
tiate themſelves with their new ſovereign, outvyed each other in equipage 
and entertainments; and made a diſplay of riches, which ſtruck the 
foreigners with aſtoniſhment, William of Poicters, a Norman hiſtorian”, 
who was preſent, ſpeaks with-admiration of the beauty of their perſons, 
the nze and workmanſhip of their ſilver plate, the coſtlineſs of their em. 
broideries, an art in which the Engliſh then excelled ; and he expreſſes 
himſelf in ſuch terms, as tend much to exalt our idea of the opulence and 
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«Itivation of the people *, But though every thing bore the face of 
joy and feftivity, and William himſelf treated his new courtiers with great 
appearance of kindneſs, it was impoſſible altogether to prevent the in- 
(lence of the Normans ; and the Engliſh nobles derived little ſatisfaction 
{om thoſe entertainments, where they conſidered themſelves as led in tri- 
umph by their oſlentatious conqueror. 

[x England, affairs took {till a worſe turn during the ab- | 
ſence of the ſovereign. Diſcontents and complaints multi- — £ 
plied every where ; ſecret conſpiracies were entered into 
azainſt the government; hoſtilities were already begun in many places; 
and every thing ſeemed to menace a revolution, as rapid as that which 
had placed William on the throne, The hiſtorian above mentioned, who 
is a pancgyriſt of his maſter, throws the blame entirely on the fickle and 
mutinous diſpoſition of the Hngliſh, and highly celebrates the juſtice and 
leaity of Odo's and Fitz Oſberne's adminiſtration l. But other hiſto» 
nans, with more probability, impute the cauſe chiefly to the Normans, 
who, deſpiſing a people that had ſo eaſily ſubmitted to the yoke, envying 
their riches, and grudging the reſtraints impoſed upon their own rapine, 
were deſirous of provoking them to a rebellion, by which they expected 
to acquire new confiſcations and forfeitures, and to gratify thoſe unbound- 
ed hopes which they had formed in entering on this enterprize *. 

It is evident, that the chief reaſon of this alteration in the ſentiments 
of the Engliſh, muſt be aſcribed to the departure of William, who was 
alone able to curb the violence of his captains, and, to overawe the mu- 
tinies of the people. Nothing indeed appcars more ſtrange, than that 
this prince, in leſs than three months after the conqueſt of a great, war- 
like, and turbulent nation, ſhould abſent himſelf, in order to reviſit his 
own country, which remained in profound tranquillity, and was not me- 
nced by any of its neighbours z and ſhould ſo long leave his jealous ſub- 
|&s at the mercy of an inſolent and licentious army. Were we not aſ- 
lured of the ſolidity of his genius, and the good ſenſc diſplayed in all o- 
ther circumſtances of his conduct, we might aſcribe this meaſure to a 
an oſtentation, which rendered him impatient to diſplay his pomp and 
maynhcence among his ancient ſubjects. It is therefore more natural to 
believe, that in ſo extraordinary a ſtep, he was guided by a concealed po- 
key; and that, though he had thought proper at firſt to allure the peo- 
ple to ſubmiſſion by the ſemblance of a legal adminiſtration, he found, 
bat be could neither ſatisfy his rapacious captains, nor ſecure his un- 


N As the hiſtorian chi-flv inſiſts on the ſilver plate, his panegyrics on the Engliſh mag- 
1 ſhows only how incompetent a judge he was of the matter. Silver was then of 
ten 1 the value, and was wore than twenty times more rare than at preſeut ; aud 
nn of all ſpecies of luxury, plate muſt have been the rareſt. 
F. 212. Order. Vital. p. 507. 
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ſtable government, without farther exerting the rights of conqueſt, aud 
ſcizing the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh. In order to have a pretext ſot 
this violence, he endeavoured, without diſcovering his intentions, to pro- 
yoke and allure them into iſurrections, which, he thought, could news 
prove dangerous, while he detained all the principal nobility in Normandy, 
while a great and victoripus army was quartered in England, and while 
he himſelf was ſo near to ſuppreſs any tumult or rebellion. But as ng 
ancient writer has aſcribed this tyrannical purpoſe to William, it ſcarce 
ſeems allowable, from conjecture alone, to throw ſuch an imputation 
upon him. 

Bur whether we are to account for that meaſure from the king's 
vanity or from his policy, it was the immediate cauſe of all the calamiticz 
which the Engliſh endured during this and the ſubſequent reigns, and 


gave riſe to thoſe mutual jealoufies and animoſities between them and the 


Normans, which were never appeaſed, till a long tract of time had gradi. 
ally united the two nations, and made them one people. The inhabitant 
of Kent, who had firſt ſubmitted to the, Conqueror, were the firſt that 
attempted to throw off the yoke ; and in confederacy with Euſtace, count 
of Bologne, who had alſo been diſguſted by the Normans, they made 
an attempt, though without ſucceſs, on the garriſon of Dover x. Edric 
the Foreſter, whoſe poſſeſſions lay on the banks of the Severne, being 
provoked at the depredations of ſome Norman captains in his neighbour. 
hood, formed an alliance with Blythen and. Rowallan, two Welſh princes; 
and endeavoured, with their aſſiſtance to repel force by force J. Bu 
though theſe open hoſtilities were not very conſiderable, the diſaffection 
was general among the Engliſh, who had become ſenſible though too 
late, of their defenceleſs condition, and began already to experience thoſe 
inſults and injuries which a nation muſt always expect, that allows itſelf 
to be reduced to that abject ſituation. A. ſecret conſpiracy was entered 
into to perpetrate in one day a general maſſacre of the Normans, like 
that which had formerly been executed upon the Danes; and the quat- 
rel was become ſo general and national, that the vaſſals of earl Coxo, har- 
ing defired him to head them in an inſurrection, and finding him reſolute 
in maintaining his fidelity to William, put him to death as a traitor te 
his country. 

1067. Tur king informed of theſe dangerous diſcontents, haſtened 
Decemb. 6. over to England; and by his preſence, and the vigorous mer 
ſures which he purſued, diſconcerted all the ſchemes of the conſpirators 
Such of them as had been more violent in their mutiny, betrayed ther 
guilt by flying or concealing themſelves ; and the confiſcation of ther 
eſtates, while it encreaſed the number of the malcontents, both enabled 


* Gul. Gemet. p. 289. Order. Vital. p. 308. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 245. 
Y Hoveden, p. 450. M. Weſt. p. 226. Sim. Dunelm. p. 197. 
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William to gratify farther the rapacity of his Norman captains, and gave 
them the proſpe& of new forfeitures and attainders. The king began to 
regard all his Engliſh ſubjects as inveterate and irreclaimable enemies; 
and thenceforth either embraced or was more fully confirmed in the re- 
lution of ſeizing their poſſeſſions, and of reducing them to the moſt 
abiect ſlavery. Though the natural violence and ſeverity of his temper 
made him incapable of feeling any remorſe in the execution of this tyran- 
nical purpoſe, he had art enough to conceal his intention, and to preſerve 
{ill ſome appearance of juſtice in his oppreſſions. He ordered all the 
Engliſh, who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Normans, during his 
thſence, to be reſtored to their eſtates *: But at the ſame time he impoſed 
a general tax on the people, that of Danegelt, which had been aboliſhed 
by the Confeſſor, and which bad always been extremely odious to the 
nation *, 

As the vigilance of William overawed the malcontents, their 
inſurretions were more the reſult of an impatient humour in the 
people than of any regular conſpiracy, which could give them a rational hope 
of ſuccels agaialt the eſtabliſhed power of the Normans. The inhabitants 
of Excter, inſtigated by Githa, mother to king Harold, refuſed to admit a 
Norman garriſon, and betaking themſelves to arms, were ſtrengthened by 
the acceſſion of the neighbouring inhabitants of Devonſhire and Corn- 
val, The king haſtened with his forces to chaſtize this revolt; and on 
lis approach, the wiſer and more conſiderable citizens, ſenſible of the 
unequal conteſt, perſuaded the people to ſubmit, and to deliver hoſtages 
bor their obedience, A ſudden mutiny of the populace broke this agree- 
ment; and William, appearing before the walls, ordered the eyes of one 
of the hoſtages to be put out, as an earneſt of that ſeverity, which the 
revels muſt expect, if they perſevered in their revolt. The inhabitants 
were anew ſeized with terror, and ſurrendering at diſcretion threw them- 
Kives at the kings feet, and ſupplicated his clemency and forgiveneſs. 
William was not deſtitute of generoſity when his temper was not harden- 
ther by policy or paſſion : He was prevailed on to pardon the rebels, 
nd he ſet guards on all the gates, in order to prevent the rapacity and 
nlolence of his ſoldiery J. Githa eſcaped with her treaſures to Flanders. 
The malcontents of Cornwal imitated the example of Exeter, and met 
mth like treatment : And the king, having built a citadel in that city, 
which he put under the command of Baldwin, ſon of earl Gilbert, returned 
bo Wincheſter, and diſperſed his army into their quarters. He was here 
ned by his wife Matilda, who had not before viſited England, and 
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Edwin; but either he had never feriouſly intended to perform this engage- 
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whom he now ordered to be crowned by archbiſhop Aldred. 800 
after, ſhe brought him an acceſſion to his family by the birth of a founh 
ſon, whom he named Henry. His three elder ſons, Robert, Richard, aud 
William, ſtill reſided in Normandy. 

Bur though the king appeared thus fortunate, both in public an ad 
domeſtic life, the diſcontents of his Engliſh ſubjects augmented daily; 8 
and the injuries, committed and ſuffered on both ſides, rendered the quu. on of 
rel between them and the Normans abſolutely incurable. The inſolence 
of victorious maſters, diſperſed throughout the kingdom, ſeemed intolerable 
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to the natives; and wherever they found the Normans, ſeparate or afſen. HOY 
bled in ſmall bodies, they ſecretly ſet upon them, and gratified their vengeance deprive 
by the ſlaughter of their enemies. But an inſurrection in the north rey Tart 


thither the general attention, and ſeemed to threaten more important con. 
ſequences. Edwin and Morcar appeared at the head of this rebellion hoped t 
and theſe potent noblemen, before they took arms, ſtipulated for foreign a 
ſuccours, from their nephew Blethin; prince of North Wales, from Mal. abfex 
colm, king of Scotland, and from Sweyn, king of Denmark. Beſides the 
general diſcontent which had feized the Engliſh, the two earls were i. 
cited to this revolt by private injuries. William, in order to inſure then 
to his intereſts, had, on his acceſſion, promiſed his daughter in marnage to 
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ment, or, having changed his plan of adminiſtration in England, fron 
clemency to rigour, he thought it was to little purpoſe, if he gained ons 
family, while he enraged the whole nation. When Edwin, therefore te truction 
newed his applications, he gave him an abſolute denial © ; and this diſq- ry ent 
pointment, added to ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt, induced that noble ww for! 
man and his brother to concur with their incenſed countrymen, aud to this deft 
make one general effort for the recovery of their ancient liberties. Wilin poſſeſſed 
knew the importance of celerity in quelling an inſurrection, ſupported by and that 
ſuch powerful leaders, and ſo agreeable to the wiſhes of the people; u ed, were 
having his troops always in readineſs, he advanced by great journies to the ſbmilſie 
north. On his march he gave orders to fortify the caſtle of Waruie, d contemp 
which he left Henry de Beaumont governor, and that of Nottinghan, made the 
which he committed to the cuſtody of William Peverell, another Norma pedient, 
captain I. He reached Vork before the rebels were in any condition for beloved | 
reſiſtance, or were joined by any of the foreign ſuccours which they expet tion, ma 
ed, except a ſmall reinforcemeat from Wales 3; and the two earls found 
no means of ſafety, but having recourſe to the clemency of the victor 
Archil, a potent nobleman in thoſe parts, imitated their example, and 
delivered their ſon as a hoſtage for his fidelity ® ; nor were the people 
thus deſerted by their leaders, able to make any farther reſiſtance. by 
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the treatment, which William gave the chiefs, was very different from 
that which fell to the ſhare of their followers. He obſerved religiouſfy 
the terms which he had granted to the former, and allowed them, for the 
preſent, to keep poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; but he extended the rigors of 
kis confiſcations over the latter, and gave away their lands to his foreign 
adventurers. Theſe, planted throughout the whole country, and in poffeſ- 
fon of the military power, left Edwin and Morcar, whom he pretended to 
ſpare, deſtitute of all ſupport, and ready to fall, whenever he ſhould think 
proper to command their ruin. A peace, which he made with Malcolm, 
who did him homage for Cumberland, feemed, at the fame time to 
deprive them of all proſpe& of foreign afftiftance ', 

Taz Engliſh were now ſenfible that their final deſtruction Rigors of the Nor- 
was intended; and that, inſtead of a ſovereign, whom, they OE 
hoped to gain by their ſubmiſſion, they had tamely furrenderetl them- 
ſclves, without reſiſtance, to a tyrant and a conqueror. Though the early 
confiſcation of Harold's followers might ſeem iniquitous ; being inflict- 
ed on men who had never fworn fealty to the duke of Normandy, who were 
gnorant of his pretenfions, and who only fought in defence of the govern- 
ment, which they themfelves had eftabliſhed in their own country : Yet 
were theſe rigors, however contrary to the ancient Saxon laws, excufed on 
account of the urgent neceſſities of the prince ; and thoſe who were not in- 


out moleſtation, their poſſeſſions and their dignities. But the ſucceſſive deſ- 
truction of ſo many other families convinced them, that the king intended to 
rely entirely on the ſupport and affections of foreigners ; and they forefaw 
new forfeitures, attainders, and acts of violence, as the neceffary reſult of 
this deſtructive plan of adminiſtration. They obſeryed, that no Engliſhman 
poſſeſſed his confidence, or was entruſted with any command or authority; 


ſupported by and that the ſtrangers, whom a rigorous diſcipline could have but ill reftrain- 

people * ed, were encouraged in their inſolence and tyranny againſt them. The eafy 

_— 1 p ſubmiſſion of the kingdom on its firſt invaſion had expoſed the natives to 
arwicy 


contempt z the ſubſequent proofs of their animoſity and reſentment had 
made them the object of hatred ; and they were now deprived of every ex- 
pedient, by which they could hope to make themſelves either regarded or 
beloved by their ſovereign, Impreſſed with the ſenſe of this diſmal ſitua- 
tion, many Engliſhmen fled into foreign countries, with an intention of 
pallng their lives abroad free from oppreſſion, or of returning on a favour- 
uble opportunity to aſſiſt their friends in the recovery of their native liber- 
nes. Edgar Atheling himſelf, dreading the infidious careſſes of William, 
"35 perſuaded by Coſpatric, a powerful Northumbrian, to eſcape with him 
ito Scotland ; aud he carried thither his two ſiſters Margaret and Chriſtina. 
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They were well received by Malcolm, who ſoon after eſpouſed Marge 
the elder ſiſter ; and partly with a view of ſtrengthening his kingdom h 
the acceſſion of ſo many ſtrangers, partly in hopes of employing then 
gainſt the growing power of William, he gave great countenance to all th 
Engliſh exiles. Many of them ſettled there; and laid the foundation d 
families which afterwards made a figure in that country. 

WuiLz the Engliſh ſuffered under theſe oppreſſions, even the foreign. 
ers were not much at their eaſe ; but finding themſelves ſurrounded on 4 
hands by enraged enemies, who took every advantage againſt them, 22 
menaced them with ſtill more bloody effects of the public reſentmen;, 
they began to with again for the tranquillity and ſecurity of their natin 
country. Hugh de Grentmeſnil, and Humphry de Teliol, though entrul. 
ted with great commands, deſired to be diſmiſſed the ſervice ; and ſome 6. 
thers imitated their example: A deſertion which was highly reſented hy 
the king, and which he puniſhed by the confiſcation of all their poſſeſſions 
in England *. But William's bounty to his followers eould not fail of a. 
luring many new adventurers into his ſervice ; and the rage of the vanquilh'! 
Engliſh ſerved only to excite the attention of the king and thoſe warlike 
chiefs, and keep them in readineſs to ſuppreſs every commencement of do- 
meſtic rebellion or foreign invaſion. 

Ir was not long before they found occupation for thei 
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nus, three ſons of Harold, had, immediately after the defeat 
at Haſtings, ſought a retreat in Ireland ; where, having met with a kind 
reception from Dermot and other princes of that country, they projetted 
an invaſion on England, and they hoped that all the exiles from Denmark 
Scotland, and Wales, aſſiſted by forces from theſe ſeveral countries, would 
at once commence hoſtilities and rouze the indignation of the Engliſh « 
gainſt their haughty conquerors. They landed in Devonſhire ; but found, 
Brian, ſon of the count of Britanny, at the head of ſome foreign troops, 
ready to oppole them; and being defeated in ſeveral actions, they-were 
obliged to retreat to their ſhips, and to return with great loſs to Ireland“ 
The efforts of the Normans were now directed to the north, where afar 
had fallen into the utmoſt confuſion. The more impatient of the Northun- 
brians had attacked Robert de Comyn, who was appointed governor cf 
Durham; and gaining the advantage over him from his negligence, ti 
put him to death in that city, with ſeven hundred of his followers" 
This ſucceſs animated the inhabitants of York, who riſing in arms, le 
Robert Fitz-Richard, their governor n; and beſieged in the caſtle Wir 
liam Mallet, on whom the command now devolved. A little after, the 
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Daniſh troops landed from 3oo veſſels: Oſberne, brother to king Sweyn, 
was entruſted with the command of theſe forces, and he was accompanied 
by Harold and Canute, two ſons of that monarch. Edgar Atheling ap- 
heared from Scotland, and brought along with him Coſpatric, Waltheof, 
giward, Bearne, Merleſwain, Adelin, and other leaders, who, partly from 
the hopes which they gave of Scottiſh ſuccours, partly from their authori- 
ty in thoſe parts, eaſily perſuaded the warlike and diſcontented Northum- 
hrians to join the inſurrection. Mallet, that he might better provide for 
the defence of the citadel of York, ſet fire to ſome houſes, which lay con- 
tiguous ; but this expedient proved the immediate cauſe of his deſtruction. 
The flames, ſpreading into the neighbouring ſtreets, reduced the whole 
city to aſhes : The enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took advan- 
tage of the confuſion to attack the, caſtle, which they carried by affault ; 
and the garriſon, to the number of 3000 men, was put to the ſword without 
mercy *. 

Tais ſucceſs proved a ſignal to many other parts of England, and gave 
the people an opportunity of ſhowing their malevolence to the Normans, 
Hereward, a nobleman in Eaſt-Anglia, celebrated for valour, afſembled his 
{ollowers, and taking ſhelter in the Iſle of Ely, made inroads on all the 
neighbouring country v. The Engliſh in the counties of Somerſet and 
Dorſet roſe in arms, and aſſaulted Montacute, the Norman governor ; 
while the inhabitants of Cornwall and Devon inveſted Exeter, which, 
from the memory of William's. clemency, {till remained faithful to him. 
Edric, the Foreſter, calling in the aſſiſtance of the Welſh, laid fiege to 
dhrewſhury, and made head againſt earl Briant and Fitz-Oſberne, who 
commanded in thoſe quarters 2. The Engliſh, every where repenting 
their former eaſy ſubmiſſion, ſeemed determined to make, by concert, one 
great effort for the recovery of their liberties, and for the expulſion of their 
oppreſſors. Ft | 

Wirriau, undiſmayed amidſt this ſcene of confuſion, aſſembled his for- 
ces, and, animating them with the proſpe& of new confiſcations and for- 
fritures, he marched againſt the rebels in the north, whom he regarded 
as the moſt formidable, and whoſe defeat he knew would ftrike terror into 
all the other malcontents- Joining policy to force, he tried, before his ap- 
proach, to weaken the enemy, by detaching the Danes from them ; and 
be engaged Oſberne, by large preſents, and by offering him the liberty of 
plundering the ſea-coaſt, to retire, without committing farther hoſtilities, 
mo Denmark . Coſpatric alſo, in deſpair of ſucceſs, made his peace with 
the king, and paying a ſum of money as an atonement for his inſurrection, 
vas received into favour, and even inveſted with the earldom of Northum- 
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berland. Waltheof, who long defended York with great courage, wa 

allured with this appearance of clemency ; and as William knew how ti 
eſteem valour even in an enemy, that nobleman had no rrafon to repent ot 
this confidence. Even i_dric, compelled by neceſſity, ſubmitted to the 
Conqueror, and received forgiveneſs, which was toon after followed by ſome 
degree of truſt and favour. Malcolm, coming too late to fupport his con. 
federates, was conſtrained to retire ; and all the Engliſh rebels in other 
parts, except Hereward, who ſtill kept in his faſtneſſes, difperſed then. 
ſelves, and left the Normans undiſputed maſters of the kingdom. Edyzr 
Atheling, with his followers, ſought again a retreat in Scotland from th: 
purſuit of his enemies. 

we Bur the feeming clemency of William towards the Engli\ 
New rigors leaders proceeded only from artifice, or from his eſteem of in. 
of the go dividuals: His heart was hardened againſt all compaſfon 
vernment. 

towards the people; and he ſcrupled no meaſure, howerer 

violent or fevere, which feemed requifite to ſupport his plan of tyrannicil 
adminiſtration. Senſible of the reſtleſs diſpofit ion of the Northumbrian 
he determined to incapacitate them ever after from giving him difturbance, 
and he iſſued orders for laying entirely waſte that fertile country, which 
for the extent of ſixty miles, lies between the Humber and the Tees“ 
The houſes were reduced to aſhes by the mercilefs Normans ; the cattk 
ſeized and driven away ; the inftruments of huſbandry deſtroyed ; and the 
inhabitants compelled either to ſeek for a ſubſiſtence in the ſouthern parts 
of Scotland, or if they lingered in England, from a reluctance to abandon 
their ancient habitations, they periſhed miſerably in the woods from col 
and hunger. The lives of a hundred thouſand perſons are compnted to 
have been ſacrificed to this barbarous ftroke of policy u, which, by ſeeking 
a remedy for a temporary evil, thus inflicted a laſting wound on the power 
and populouſneſs of the nation. 

Bur William, finding himſelf entirely maſter of a people, who had gi 
ven him ſuch ſenfible, proofs of their impotent rage and animoſity, now re 
ſolved to proceed to extremities againſt all the natives of England: and io 
reduce them to a condition, in which they ſhould no longer be formidable 
to his government. The inſurrections and conſpiracies in ſo many part 
of the kingdom had involved the bulk of the landed proprietors, more dt 
leſs, in the guilt of treaſon ; and the king took advantage of executing 
gainſt them, with the utmoſt rigour, the laws of forfeiture and artainder. 
Their lives were indeed commonly ſpared ; but their eſtates were confil 
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cated, and either annexed to the royal demeſnes, or conferred with the moſt 
profuſe bounty on the Normans and other foreigners V. While the king's 
geclared intention was to depreſs, or rather entirely extirpate, the Engliſh 
gentry *, it 18 eaſy to believe that ſcarcely the form of juſtice would be 
obſerved in thoſe violent proceedings “; and that any ſuſpicions ſerved as 
the moſt undoubted proofs of guilt againſt a people thus devoted to deſtruc- 
tion, It was crime ſufficient in an Engliſhman to be opulent or noble or 
powerful; and the policy of the king, concurring with the rapacity of 
foreign adventurers. produced almoſt a total revolution in the landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom. Ancient and honourable families were reduced to 
beggary : the nobles themſelves were every where treated with ignominy 
and contempt ; they had the mortification of ſeeing their caſtles and ma- 
nors poſſeſſed by Normans of the meaneſt birth and loweſt ſtation ” : 
and they found themſelves carefully excluded from every road, which 
led either to riches or preferment Þ. | 
As power naturally follows property, this revolution alone 


gave great ſecurity to the foreigners ; but William, by the . 
new inſtitutions which he eſtabliſhed, took alſo care to re- ot the feudal 


lain ſor ever the military authority in thoſe hands which had law. 


enabled him to ſubdue the kingdom, He introduced into England the feu- | 


dal law, which he found eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy, and. which, 
during that age, was the foundation both of the ſtability, and of the diſor- 
ders, in moſt of the monarchical governments of Europe. He divided 
all the lands of England; with very few exceptions, beſide the royal de- 
meſnes, into baronies ; and he conferred theſe, with the reſervation of 
ſtated ſervices and payments, on the moſt conſiderable of his adventurers. 
Theſe great barons; who held immediately of the crown, ſhared out a 
great part of their lands to other foreigners, who were denominated Knights 
or vaſſals, and who paid their lord the ſame duty and ſubmiſſion in peace 
and war, which he himfelf owed to his ſovereign, The whole kingdom 
contained about 700 chief tenants, and 60, 215 knights-fees * ; and as none 
of the native Engliſh were admitted into the firſt rank, the few; who 
retained their landed property, were glad to be received into the ſe- 
cond, and under the protection of ſome powerful Norman, to load 
themſelves and their poſterity with this grievous burthen, for eftates 
which they had received free from their anceſtors . The ſmall mix- 
7 1 Englim, which entered into 21 civil or military fabric (for it 


* Maltncſ p. tog. * H. Hunt. p. 370. * See note HJ at the end of the 
order. Vitalis, p. 524. M. Weſt, p. 229. + See note I] 
: = end of the volume. 7 Order. Vital. p. 523. Secretum Abbatis. apud 

den, Titles of Honour, p. 573. Spelm. Gloff. in verbo Feodum, Sir Robert Cotton. 
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partook of both ſpecies), was ſo reſtrained by ſubordination under the fo. 
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reigners, that the Norman dominion ſeemed now to be fixed on the moſ 


durable baſis, and to defy all the efforts of its enemies, 

Tus better to unite the parts of the government, and to bind them in, 
to one ſyſtem, which might ſerve both for defence againſt foreigners, and 
for the ſupport of domeſtic tranquillity, William reduced the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues under the ſame feudal law; and though he had courted the 
church on his invaſion and acceſſion, he now ſubjected it to ſervices, 
which the clergy regarded as a gnevous ſlavery, and as totally unbefitting 
their profeſſion. The biſhops and abbots were'obliged, when required, to 
furniſh to the king, during war, a number of knights or military tenants, 
proportioned to the extent of property poſſeſſed by each ſee or abbey; 
und they were liable, in caſe of failure, to the ſame penalties which were 
exacted from the laity d. The pope and the eccleſiaſtics exclaimed againſt 
this tyranny, ag they called it; but the king's authority was fo well el. 
bliſhed over the army, who held every thing from his bounty, that ſuper. 
ſtition itſelf, even in that age, when it was moſt prevalent, was conſtrained 
to bend under his ſuperior influence. 

Bur as the great body of the clergy were ſtill natives, the king had 
much reaſon to dread the effects of their reſentment : He therefore uſed 
the precaution of expelling the Engliſh from all the confiderable dignitics, 
and of advancing foreigners in their place. The partiality of the Con- 
feſſor towards the Normans had been ſo great, that, aided by their ſuperior 
learning, it had promoted them to many of the ſees in England : and even 
before the period of the conqueſt, ſcarcely more than fix or ſeven of the 
prelates were natives of the country. But among - theſe was Stigand, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; a man, who, by his addreſs and vigour, by the 
greatneſs of his family and alliances, by the extent of his poſſeſſions, a 
well as by the dignity of his office, and his authority among the Englih, 
gave jealouſy to the king ©. Though William had, on his acceſſion, af 
fronted this prelate, by employing the archbiſhop of York to officiate at 
his conſecration, he was careful, on other occaſions, to load him with 
honours and careſſes, and to avoid giving him farther offence, tiil the op- 


portunity ſhould offer of eſſecting his final deſtruction 4. The ſuppreſſion 


of the late rebellions, and the total ſubjection of the Engliſh, made him 
hope, that an attempt againſt Stigand, however violent, would be corerei 
by his great ſucceſſes, and be overlooked amidſt the other important revolu- 
tions, which affected ſo deeply the property and liberty of the kingdom. 
Yet, notwithſtanding theſe great advantages, he did not think it ſafe to 


| Volate the reverence uſually paid to the primate ; but, under the cover of 
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i new ſuperſtition, which he was the great inſtrument of introducing into 
England: | 3 yg 

Tus doctrine; which exalted the papacy above all human 3 
power, had gradually diffuſed itſelf from the city and court of in eccleſiaſ- 
Rome; arid was, during that age, much more prevalent in — ag6ogd 
the ſouthern than in the northern kingdoms of Europe. Pope | 
Alexander, who had affifted William in his conqueſts, naturally expected, 
that the French and Normans would import into England the ſame rever- 
ence for his ſacred character, with which they were impreſſed in their own 
country; and would break the ſpiritual, as well as civil independency of 
the Saxons, who had hitherto conducted their eccleſiaſtical government, 
with an acknowledgment indeed of primacy in the ſee of Rome, but 
ithout much idea of its title to dominion or authority. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as the Norman prince feemed fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, the Pope 
diſpatched Ermenfroy, biſhop of Sion, as his legate into England ; and 
this prelate was the firſt that had ever appeared with that character in any 
part of the Britiſh iſlands. The king, though he was probably led by 
principle to pay this ſubmiſſion to Rome, determined, as is uſual, to employ 
the incident as a means of ſerving his political purpoſes, and of degrading 
thoſe Engliſh prelates who were become obnoxious to him. 'The legate 
ſubmitted to become the inſtrument of his tyranny ; and thought, that the 
more violent the exertion of power, the more certainly did it confirm the 
authority of that court, from which he derived his commiſſion, He ſum- 
toned, therefore; a council of the prelates and abbots at Wincheſter ; 
and being aſſiſted by two cardinals, Peter and John, he cited before him 
dtigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to anfwer for his conduct. The 
primate was accuſed of three crimes ; the holding of the ſee of Wincheſter, 
together with that of Canterbury ; the officiating in the pall of Robert, 
his predeceſſor ; and the having received his own pall from Benedict IX. 
vo was afterwards depoſed for fimony, and for intruſion into the papacy © 
Theſe crimes of Stigand were mere pretences ; fince the firſt had been a 
practice not unuſual in England; and was never any where ſubjected to a 
higher penalty than a refignation of one of the ſees ; the ſecond was a 
pure ceremomal ; and as Benedict was the only pope who then officiated, 
and his acts were never repealed, all the prelates of the church, efpecially 
thoſe who lay at a diſtance, were excuſable for making their applications to 
him Stigand's ruin, however, was reſolved on, and was proſecuted with 
great ſeverity, The legate degraded him from his dignity : The king con- 
lſcated his eſtate, and caſt him into priſon, where he continued, in poverty 
and want, duting the remainder of his life. Like rigour was exerciſed a- 

| L2 
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gainſt the other Engliſh prelates : Agelric, biſhop of Seleſey, and Agel. 
mare, of Elmham, were depoſed by the legate, and impriſoned by the 
king. Many conſiderable abbots ſhared the ſame fate ; Egelwin, biſhop of 
Durham, fled tie kingdom: Wulſtan, of Worceſter, a man of an inof. 
fenſive character, was the only Engliſh prelate that eſcaped this general 
proſcription , and remained in poſſeſſion of his dignity. Aldred, arch. 
biſhop of York, who had ſet the crown on William's head, had died 
little before of grief and vexation, and had left his malediction to tha 
prince, on account of the breach of his coronation oath, and of the c. 
treme tyranny with which, he ſaw, he was determined to treat his Englih 
ſubjeRs 8 

It was a fixt maxim in this reign, as well as in ſome of the ſubſequent, 
that no native of this iſland ſhould ever be advanced to any dignity, eccleſial. 
tical, civil, or military u. The king, therefore, upon Stigand's depoſition, 
promoted Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, celebrated for his learning and 
piety, to the vacant fee, This prelate was rigid in defending the prerogs- 
tives of his ſtation ; and after a long proceſs before the pope, he obliged 
Thomas, a Norman monk, who had been appointed to the ſee of York, 
to acknowledge the primacy of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Where 
ambition can be ſo happy as to cover its enterprizes, even to the perſon 
himſelf, under the appearance of principle, it is the moſt incurable and in- 
flexible of all human paſſions. Hence Lanfranc's zeal in promoting the 
intereſts of the papacy, by which he himſelf augmented his own author- 
ity, was indefatigable ; and met with proportionable ſucceſs. The devot- 
ed attachment to Rome continually encreaſed in England; and being 
favoured by the ſentiments of the conquerors, as well as by the monallic 
eſtabliſhments formerly introduced by Edred and by Edgar, it ſoon reach- 
ed the ſame height, at which it had, during ſome time, ſtood in France 
and Italy i. It afterwards went much farther ; being favoured by that 
very remote ſituation, which had at firſt obſtructed its progreſs ; and being 
leſs checked by knowledge and a liberal education, which were {till ſone- 
what more common in the ſouthern countries. 

Tus prevalence of this ſuperſtitious ſpirit became dangerous to ſome f 


William's ſucceſſors, and incommodious to moſt of them: But the arbitrer! deſires 
ſway of this king over the Engliſh, and his extenſive authority over the though 
f Bromptcm relates, that Wulſtan was alfo deprived by the ſynod; but refufrg to Ce al liber 
liver his paſtoral fluff and ring to any but the perſon from whom he had reccived it, ic govern 
weut immediately to king Edward's tomb, and ſtruck the ſtaff ſo deeply into the ſtone, querors 
ibat none but himſelf was able to pull it out : Upon which be was allowed to keep h 
biſhoprie. This inſtance may ſerve, inſtead of many, as a ſpecimen of the morkiſh miracles, k Fad 
gce alſo the Annals of Burton, p. 284. E Malmeſ. de geſt. Pont. p- 154. h Iogvil, n 36. 1 
p. 70, 71, i M.Weſt. p. 228. Lanfranc wrote in defence of the real preſence agaiol! Angl. ca 
| Berengarius ; and in thoſe ages of ſtupidity and ignorapce, he was greatly applauded ſor 982, Kyr 
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foreigners, kept him from feeling any immediate inconveniencies from it. 
He retained the church in great ſubjection, as well as his lay ſubjects; 
and would allow none, of whatever character, to diſpute his ſovereign will 
and pleaſure. He prohibited his ſubjects from acknowledging any one for 

pe whom he himſelf had not previouſly received : He required, that all 
the eccleſiaſtical canons, voted in any ſynod, ſhould firſt be laid before him, 
and be ratified by his authority : Even bulls or letters from Rome could 
not legally be produced, till they received the ſame ſanction : And none 
of his miniſters or barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, could be 
ſubjected to ſpiritual cenſures, till he himſelf had given his conſent to their 
excommunication E. Theſe regulations were worthy of a ſovereign, 
and kept united the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, which the principles, 
introduced by this prince himſelf, had an immediate tendency to ſepa- 


rate. | 
Bur the Engliſh had the cruel mortification to find, that the king's 


authority, however acquired, or however extended, was all employed in 
their oppreſſion ; and that the ſcheme of their ſubjection, attended with 
every circumſtane of inſult and indignity i, was deliberately formed by the 
prince, and wantonly proſecuted by his followers W. William had ever 
entertained the difficult project of totally aboliſhing the Engliſh language; 
and, for that purpoſe, he ordered, that, in all ſchools throughout the ings 
dom, the youth ſhould be inſtructed in the French tongue, a practice which 
was continued from cuſtom till after the reign of Edward III. and was ne- 
ver indeed totally diſcontinued in England. The pleadings in the ſupreme 
courts of judicature were in French u: The deeds were often drawn in the 


ſame language: The laws were compoſed in that idiom ® : No other 


tongue was uſed at court : It became the language of all faſhionable com- 
pany ; and the Engliſh themſelves, aſhamed of their own country, affected 
to excel in that foreign dialect. From this attention of William dad from 
the extenſive foreign dominions long annexed to the crown of England 
proceeded that mixture of French, which is at preſent to be found in the 
Engliſh tongue, and which compoſes the greateſt and beſt part of our la 5 
guage. But amidſt thoſe endeavours to depreſs the Engliſh nation uh 
king, moved by the remonſtrances of ſome of his prelates, and by the 8 i 
deſires of the people, reſtored a few of the laws of king Edward b; which 
— ſeemingly of no great importance towards the protection of 8 

je gave them extreme ſatisfaction, as a memorial of their ancient 
— and an unuſual mark of compliance in their imperious con- 
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Tur ſituation of the twg great earls, Morcar and Edwin, he. 


came now very diſagreable. Though they had retained their alle, 


giance during this general inſurrection of their countrymen, they had not 


gained the king's confidence, and they found themſelves expoſed to the 
malignity of the courtiers, who envied them on account of their opulence 
and greatneſs, and at the ſame time involved them in that general con. 
tempt which they entertained for the Engliſh. Senſible that they had 

entirely loſt their dignity, and could not even hope to remain long in ſafe. 
ty : they determined, though too late, to ſhare the ſame fate with their 
countrymen, While Edwin retired to his eſtate in the north, with a view 
of commencing an inſurre&tion, Morcar took ſhelter in the iſle of Ely with 
the brave Hereward, who, ſecured by the inacceſſible ſituation of the 


place, ſtill defended himſelf againſt the Normans. But this attempt fa. 


ved only to accelerate the ruin of the few Engliſh, who had hitherto been 
able to preſerve their rank or fortune during the paſt convulſions. Wil. 
liam employed all his endeavours to ſubdue the iſle of Ely; and having fur. 
rounded it with flat bottomed boats, and made a cauſeway through the 
moraſſes to the extent of two miles, he obliged the rebels to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. Hereward alone forced his way, ſword ip hand, through the 


enemy; and ſtill continued his hoſtilities by ſea againſt the Normang, till at 


laſt William, charmed with his bravery, received him into favour, and re- 
ſtored him to his eſtate. Earl Morcar, and Egelwin, biſhop of Durhan, 
who had joined the malcontents, were thrown into priſon, and the latter 
ſoon after died in confinement, Edwin, attempting to make his eſcape 
into Scotland, was betrayed by ſome of his followers, and was Killed by 3 
party of Normans, to the great affliction of the Engliſh, and even that of 
William, who paid a tribute of generous tears to the memory of this gal 
lant and beautiful youth. 'The king of Scotland, in hopes of profiting by 
the convulſions, had fallen upon the northern counties : but on the ap- 
proach of William he retired ; and when the king entered his country, bt 
was glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual homage to the Engliſh crown. 
To complete the king's proſperity, Edgar Atheling himſelf, deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, and weary of a fugitive life, ſubmitted to his enemy; and receiving 
a decent penſion for bis ſubſiſtence, was permitted to live in England un- 
moleſted. But theſe acts of generoſity towards the leaders were diſgract, 
as uſual, by William's rigour againſt the inferior malcontents. He orde- 
red the hands to be lopt off, and the eyes to be put out, of many of the 
priſoners whom he had taken in the Ifle pf Ely; and he diſperſed them in 
that miſerable condition throughout the country, as monuments of his ſeve- 
rity. 

Tur province of Maine in France had, by the will of Hebert, the laf 
eount, fallen under the dominion of William ſome years before his conqueſt 
of England ; but the inhabitants, diſſatisſied with the Norman goverament, 
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and infligated by Fulk, count of Anjou, who had ſome pretenſions to the 
ſucceſſion, now aroſe in rebellion, and expelled the magiſtrates, whom the 
king had placed over them. The full ſettlement of England afforded him 
leiſure to puniſh this inſult on his authority; but being unwilling to remove 
his Norman forces from this iſland, he carried over a conſiderable army, 
compoſed almoſt entirely of Engliſh ; and joining them to ſome troops le- 
vied in Normandy, he entered the revolted province. The Engliſh appear- 
ed ambitions of diftinguiſhing themſelves on this occaſion, and of retrieving 
that character of valour which had long been national among them; but 
which their late euſy ſubjection under the Normans had ſomewhat degra- 
ded and obſcured. Perhaps too they hoped that, by their zeal and activi- 
ty, they might recover the confidence of their ſovereign, as their anceſtors 
had formerly, by like means, gained the affections of Canute ; and might 
conquer his inveterate prejudices in favour of his own countrymen. The 
king's military conduct, ſeconded by theſe brave troops, ſoon overcame all 
oppoſition in Maine : The inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit, and the 
eount of Anjou relinquiſhed his pretenſions. 

Bur, during theſe tranſactions, the government of England 

was greatly diſturbed ; and that, too, by thoſe foreigners who afar. Kion 
owed every thing to the king's bounty, and who were the oder Srv 
ſole object of his friendſhip and regard. The Norman barons, e 
who had engaged with their duke in the conqueſt of England, were men 
of the moſt independent ſpirit; and though they obeyed their leader in 
the field, they would have regarded with diſdain the richeſt acquilitions, 
had they been required, in return, to ſubmit, in their civil government, to 
the arbitrary will of one man. But the imperious character of William, 
encouraged by his abfolute dominion over the Engliſh, and often impelled 
dy the neceſſity of his affairs, had prompted him to ſtretch his authority 
over the Normans themſelves beyond what the free genius of that viQtori- 
ous people could eaſily bear. The diſcontents were become general among 
thoſe haughty nobles ; and even Roger, earl of Hereford, ſon and heir of 
Fitz-Oſberne, the king's chief favourite, was ſtrongly infected with them. 
This nobleman, intending to marry his ſiſter to Ralph de Guader, earl of 
Norfolk, had thought it his duty to inform the king of his purpoſe, and to 
deſire the royal conſent ; but meeting with a refuſal, he proceeded never- 
theleſs to complete the nuptials, and aſſembled all his friends, and thoſc of 
Guder, to attend the ſolemnity. The two earls, diſguited by the denial 
of their requeſt, and dreading William's reſentment for their diſobedience, 
here prepared meaſures for a revolt ; and during the gaiety of the feftival, 
while the company was heated with the wine, they opened the deſign to 
their gueſts. They inveighed againſt the arbitrary conduct of the king; his 
tyranny over the Engliſh, whom they affected on this occaſion to commiſe. 
fate ; his unperious behaviour to his barons of the nobleſt birth; and his appa ; 
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rent intention of reducing the victors and the vanquiſhed to a like ignomj. 


ous ſervitude; Amidſt their complaints, the indignity of ſubmitting tg; 
baſtard ® was not forgotten; the certain proſpe&,of ſucceſs in a revolt, hy 
the aſſiſtance of the Danes and the diſcontented Engliſh, was inſiſted oy ; 
and the whole company, inflamed with the ſame ſentiments, and warmed hy 
the jollity of the entertainment, entered, by a ſolemn engagement, into tit 
deſign of ſhaking off the royal authority. Even earl Waltheof, who wa, 
preſent, inconſiderately expreſſed his approbation of the conſpiracy, and 
promiſed his concurrence towards its ſucceſs. 

Tuis nobleman, the laſt of the Engliſh, who, for ſome generations, pol. 
ſeſſed any power or authority, had, after his capitulation at York, been re, 
ceived into favour by the Conqueror; had even married Judith, niece ti 
that prince; and had been promoted to the earldoms of Huntingdon an 
Northampton 4. Coſpatric, earl of Northumberland, having, on ſome ney 
diſguſt from William, retired into Scotland, where he received the earldom 
of Dunbar from the bounty of Malcolm; Waltheof was appointed his ſuc- 
ceſſor in that important command, and ſeemed ſtill to poſſeſs the confidence 
and friendſhip of his ſovereign *., But as he was a man of generous priaci- 
ples, and loved his country, it is probable, that the tyranny exerciſed over 
the Engliſh lay heavy upon his mind, and deſtroyed all the ſatisfaction 
which he could reap from his own grandeur and advancement. When z 
proſpect, therefore, was opened of retrieving their liberty, he haſtily embra- 
ced it; while the fumes of the liquor, and the ardour of the company, pre- 
vented him from reflecting on the conſequences of that raſh attempt. But 
after his cool judgement returned, he foreſaw, that the conſpiracy of thoſe 
diſcontented barons was not likely to prove ſucceſsful againſt the eſtabliſhe 
power of William; or if it did, that the ſlavery of the Engliſh, inſtead of 
being alleviated by that event, would become more grievous under a mul- 
titude of foreign leaders, factious and ambitious, whoſe union and wholc 


| diſcord would be equally oppreſſive to the people. Tormented with theſe 


reflections, he opened his mind to his wife Judith, of whoſe fidelity he en 
tertained no ſuſpicion ; but who, having ſecretly fixed her affections on à- 
nother, took this opportunity of ruining her eaſy and credulous huſband. 
She conveyed intelligence of the conſpiracy to the king, and aggravated e 
very circumſtance, which, ſhe believed, would tend to incenſe him againi 
Waltheof, and render him abſolutely implacable *. Meanwhile the car) 
ſtill dubious wich regard to the part which he ſhould act, diſcovered the fe. 
cret in confeſſion to Lanfranc, on whoſe probity and judgement he had 3 
great reliance : He was perſuaded by the prelate, that he owed no fidelity 


d William was ſo little aſhamed of his birth, that he aſſumed the appellation of Baſtar! 
in ſome of his letters and charters. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Br, Camden 10 Riche 
mondſbire, 7 Order. Vital. p. 522. Hoveden, p. 454. r Sim, Dun. Pan. 
OD LIE Order. Vital. p. 536. | 
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to thoſe rebellious barons, who had by ſurpriſe gained his conlent to a 
crime ; that his firſt duty was to his ſovereign and benefaRor, his next to 
himſelf and his family; and that, if he ſeized not the opportunity of ma- 
king atonement for his guilt by revealing it, the temerity of the conſpira- 
tors was ſo great, that they would give ſome other perſon the means of ac- 
quiring the merit of the diſcovery. Waltheof, convinced by theſe argu- 
ments, went over to Normandy ; but though he was well received by the 
king, and thanked for his fidelity, the account, previouſly tranſmitted by 
Judith, had ſunk deep into William's mind, and had deſtroyed all the merit 
of her huſband's repentance. 

Tus conſpirators, hearing of Waltheof's departure, immediately con- 
cluded their deſign to be hetrayed ; and they flew to arms before their 
ſchemes were ripe for execution, and before the arrival of the Danes, in 
whoſe aid they placed their chief confidence. The earl of Hereford was 
checked by Walter de Lacy, a great baron in thoſe parts, who, ſupported 
by the biſhop of Worceſter and the abbot of Eveſham, raiſed ſome forces, 
and prevented the earl from paſſing the Severa, or advancing into the 
heart of the kingdom, The earl of Norfolk was defeated at Fagadun, 
near Cambridge, by Odo, the regent, aſſiſted by Richard de Bienfaite, and 
William de Warrene, the two juſticiaries. The priſoners taken in this ac- 
lion had their right foot cut off, as a puniſhment of their treaſon : The 
carl himſelf eſcaped to Norwich, thence to Denmark; where the Daniſh 
fleet, which had made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the coaſt of England t, 
ſoon after arrived, and brought him intelligence, that all his confederates 
were ſuppreſſed, and were either killed, baniſhed, or taken priſoners u. 
Ralph retired 1n deſpair to — where he poſſeſſed a large eſtate, and 
extenſive juriſdictions. 

Tus king, who haſtened over to England in order to ſuppreſs the inſur- 
tection, found, that nothing remained but the puniſhment of the criminals, 
which he executed with great ſeverity. Many of the rebels were hanged ; 
ſome had their eyes put out; and others their hands cut off, But Wil- 
liam, agreeably to his uſual maxims, ſhowed more lenity to their leader, 
the earl of Hereford, who was only condemned to a forfeiture of his eftate, 
and to impriſonment during pleaſure. The king ſeemed even diſpoſed to 
remit this laſt part of the puniſhment ; had not Roger, by a freſh inſolence, 
provoked him to render his confinement perpetual. But Waltheof, being 
an Engliſhman, was not treated with ſo much humanity ; though 
his guilt, always much inferior to that of the other conſpirators, was 
aoned for by an early repentance and return to his duty. William, inſti- 

© Caron, Sax. p- 183. M. Paris. p. 7. 

* Many of the ſugi:ive Normans are ſuppoſed to have fled into Scotland where they 


ves protected, as well as the fugitive Engliſh, by Malcolm: M. hi#nce come the many 
French and Norman lamilics, which are found at preſent in that country, 


vacancy, at leaſt of ratiſying his election; he undertook the arduous talk 
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gated by his niece, as well by his rapacious courtiers, who longed for { 
1076. tich a forfeiture, ordered him to be tried, condemned, andere. 
agth. April. cuted. The Engliſh, who confidered this nobleman as the 
laſt reſource of their nation, grievouſly lamented his fate, and fancied that 
miracles were wrought by his reliques, as a teſtimony of his innocence and 
ſanctity. The infamous Judith, falling ſoon after under the king's diſplez. 
fure, was abandoned by all the world, and paſſed the reft of her life in con. 
tempt, remorſe, and miſery. | 
NortrinG remained to complete William's ſatisfaction but the puniſh. 
ment of Ralph de Guader; and he haſtened over to Normandy, in order 
to gratify his vengeance on that criminal. But though the conteſt ſeen. 
ed very unequal between a private nobleman and the king of England, 
Ralph was fo well ſupported both by the earl of Brittany and the King 
of France, that William, after befieging bim for ſome time in Dol, wa 
obliged to abandon the enterprize, and make with thoſe powerful princes, 
a peace, in which Ralph himſelf was included. England, during his ab- 
ſence, remained in tranquillity ; and nothing remarkable occurred, exceyt 
two eccleſiaſtical ſynods which were ſummoned, one at London, another 
at Wincheſter. In the former, the precedency among the epiſcopal ſers 
was ſettled, and the ſeat of ſome of them was removed from ſmall village 
to the moſt confiderable town within the dioceſe. In the ſecond wa 
tranſacted a buſineſs of more importance. 


_— Tus induſtry and perſeverance are ſurpriſing with which 
Diſpute a- the popes had been treaſuring up powers and pretenſions dur- 
—_—_ ing ſo many ages of ignorance ; while each pontiff employed 

every fraud for advancing purpoſes of imaginary piety, and 
cheriſhed all claims which might turn to the advantage of his ſucceſſors, 
though he himfelf could not expect ever to reap any benefit from them, 
All this immenſe ſtore of ſpiritual and civil authority was now devolved 
on Gregory VII. of the name of Hildebrand, the moſt enterpriſing pon- 
tiff that had ever filled that chair, and the leaſt reſtrained by fear, decency, 
or moderation, Not content with ſhaking off the yoke of the emperon, 
who had hitherto exerciſed the power of appointing the pope on every 


of entirely disjoining the eccleſiaſtical from the civil power, and of exclud- 
ing profane laymen from the right which they had aſſumed, of filling the 
yacancies of biſhoprics, abbies, and other ſpiritual dignities *. The 
ſovereigns, who had long exerciſed this power, and who had acquired it 
not by encroachments on the church, but on the people, to whom it ori- 


ginally belonged *, made great oppoſition to this claim of the court ol 
* 


* L'Abbe Conc, tom. 10. p. 371, 372 con. 2: x padre Paclo fopra bead 
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Rome; and Henry IV. the reigning emperor, defended this prerogative 
of his crown with a vigour and reſolution ſuitable to itz importance. The 
{xy offices, either civil or military, which the feudal inſtitutions left the 
ſorereign the power of beſtowing, made the prerogative of conferring the 
paſtoral ring and ſtaff, the moſt valuable jewel of the royal diadem ; eſpe- 
cially as the general ignorance of the age beſtowed a conſequence on the 
eccleſiaſtical offices, even beyond the great extent of power and property 
which belonged to them. Superſtition, the child of ignorance, inveſted 
the clergy with an authority almoſt ſacred; and as they ingroſſed the 
little learning of the age, their interpoſition became requiſite in all civil 
buſineſs, and a real uſefulneſs in common life was thus ſuperadded to the 
ſpiritual ſanctity of their character. 

Wien the uſurpations, therefore, of the chureh had come to ſuch ma- 
turity as to embolden her to attempt extorting the right of iuveſtitures 
from the temporal power, Europe, eſpecially Italy and Germany, wat 
thrown into the mot violent convulſions, and the pope and the emperor 
waged implacable war on each other, Gregory dared to fulminate the 
ſentence of excommunicatign againſt Henry and his adherents, to pro- 
nounce him rightfully depoſed, to free his ſubjects from their oaths of 
allegiance z and, inſtead of ſhocking mankind by this groſs encraachment 
on the civil authority, he found the ſtupid people ready to ſecond his moſt 
exorbitant pretenſions. Every miniſter, ſervant, or vaſſal of the emperor, 
who received any diſguſt, covered his rebellion under the pretence of prin- 
ciple; and even the mother of this monarch, forgetting all the ties of 
nature, was ſeduced to countenance the inſolence of his enemies. Princes 
themſelves, not attentive to the pernicious conſequences of thoſe papal 
clams, employed them for their preſent purpoſes: And the controverſy, 
ſpreading into every city of Italy, engendered the parties of Guelf and 
Ghibbelin ; the moſt durable and moſt inveterate factions that ever aroſe from 
the mixture of ambition and religious zeal, Beſides numberleſs aſſaſſina- 
tions, tumults, and convulfions, to which they gave riſe, i is computed that 
the quarrel occaſioned no leſs than ſixty battles in the reign of Henry IV. 
and eighteen in that of his ſucceſſor, Henry V. when the claims of the 
lorereign pontiff finally prevailed ?. 2 

Bor the bold ſpirit of Gregory, not diſmayed with the vigorous oppo- 
ltion which he met with from the emperor, extended his uſurpations all 
orer Europe ; and well knowing the nature of mankind, whoſe blind a- 
loniſhment ever inclines them to yield to the moſt impudent pretenſions, 
he ſeemed determined to ſet no bounds to the ſpirkual, or rather tempo- 
rl monarchy, which he had undertaken to erect. He pronounced the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt Nicephorus, emperor of the Eaft ; 
kobert Guiſcard, the adventurous Norman, who had acquired the domi- 
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nion of Naples, was attacked by the fame dangerous weapon : He degrad. 
ed Boleſlas, king of Poland, from the rank of king; and even deprived 
Poland of the title of a kingdom : He attempted to treat Philip king of 
France with the ſame rigour, which he had employed againſt the en. 
peror * : He pretended to the entire property and dominion of Spain; 

and he parcelled it out amongſt adventurers, who undertook to conquer 
it from the Saracens, and to hold it in vaſſalage under the ſee of Rome“: 

Even the Chriſtian biſhops on whole aid he relied for fubduing the ten. 
poral princes, ſaw that he was determined to reduce them to ſervitude; 
and by aſſuming the whole legiſlative and judicial power of the church, to 
centre all authority in the ſovereign pontiff ®, 

W1LLiam the Conqueror, the moſt potent, the moſt haughty, and the 
moſt vigorous prince in Europe, was not amidſt all his ſplendid ſucceſſes, 
ſecure from the attacks of this enterprizing pontiff. Gregory wrote hin 
2 letter, requiring him to fulfil his promiſe in doing homage for the king- 
dom of England to the ſee of Rome, and to ſend him over that tribute, 
which all his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay to the vicar of 
Chriſt. By the tribute, he meant Peter's pence; which, though at fit 
a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, was interpreted, according to 
the uſual practice of the Romiſh court, to be a badge of ſubjeRion ac. 
knowledged by the kingdom. William replied, that the money ſhould be 
remitted as uſual ; but that neither had he promiſed to do homage to 
Rome, nor was it in the leaſt his purpoſe to impoſe that ſervitude on his 
ſtate e. And the better to ſhow Gregory his independence, he ventured 
notwithſtanding the frequent complaints of the pope, to refuſe to the Eng- 
liſh biſhops the liberty of attending a general council, which that pootf 
had ſummoned againſt his enemies. 

Bur though the king diſplayed this vigour in ſupporting the royal 
dignity, he was infected with the general ſuperſtition of the age, and he 
did not perceive the ambitious ſcope of thoſe inſtitutions, which under 
colour of ſtrictneſs in religion, were introduced or promoted by the court 
of Rome. Gregory, while be was throwing all Europe into combuſtion 
by his violence and impoſtures, affected an anxious care for the purity at 
manners; and even the chaſte pleaſures of the marriage-bed were incon- 
ſiſtent, in his opinion, with the ſanctity of the ſacerdotal character He 
had iſſued a decree prohibiting the marriage of prieſts, excommunicating 
all clergymen who retained their wives, declaring fuch unlawful commerce 
to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity to attend divine 
worſhip, when ſuch profane prieſts officiated at the altar 4. This point 


was a great object in the politics of the Roman pontiffs ; and it coſt then | 


4 Epiſt. Greg. VII. epiſt. 32. 35. lib 2. epiſt. 5. 2 Fpiſt, Greg. VII. lib. l. 
piſt. 7. b Greg. Epiſt. lib. 2 epiſt. 5 3. © Spicileg. Seldeni ad Eadwer, f. 4 
Hoveden, p. 455. 457- Flor. Wigorn. p. 638. Spe lm. Concil. fol. 13. A. D. 1976- 
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inünitely more pains to eſtabliſh it, than the propagation of any ſpecula- 
tive abſurdity which they had ever attempted to introduce. Many ſynods 
were ſummoned in different parts of Europe, before it was finally ſettled ; 
and it was there conſtantly remarked, that the younger clergymen com- 
plied cheerfully with the pope's decrees in this particular, and that the 
chief reluctance appeared in thoſe who were more advanced in years: An 
event ſo little conſonant to men's natural expectations, that it could not 
fail to be gloſſed on, even in that blind and ſuperſtitious age. William 
allowed the pope's legate to aſſemble in his abſence, a ſynod at Wincheſter, 
in order to eſtabliſh the celibacy of the clergy ; but the church of Eng- 
land could not yet be carried the whole length expected. The ſynod was 
content with decreeing, that the biſhops ſhould not thenceforth ordain any 
prieſts or deacons without exacting from them a promiſe of celibacy ; but 
they enacted, that none, except thoſe who belonged to collegiate or ca- 
thedral churches, ſhould be obliged to ſeparate from their wives. 

Taz king paſſed ſome years in Normandy ; but his long 

. : 4 1076. 

rehdence there was not entirely owing to his declared pre- Revolt of 
ſerence of that dutchy: His preſence was alſo neceſſary for ue Ro- 
compoſing thoſe diſturbances which had ariſen in that favour- 
ite territory, and which had even originally proceeded from his own 
family. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, ſurnamed Gambaron or Curthoſe, from 
his ſhort legs, was a prince who inherited all the bravery of his family and 
nation; but without that policy and diſſimulation, by which his father 
was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, and which, no leſs than his military valour, 
had contributed to his great ſucceſſes. Greedy of fame, impatient of 
contradiction, without reſerve-in his friendſhips, declared in his enmities, 
this prince could endure no controul even from his imperious father, and 
openly aſpired to that independence, to which his temper, as well as ſome 
circumſtances in his ſituation ſtrongly invited him © When William firit 


/ 


| received the ſubmiſſions of the province of Maine, he had promiſed the 


'Labitants that Robert ſhould be their prince; and before he undertook the 
expedition againit England, he had, on the application of the French 
court, declared him his ſucceſſor in Normandy, and had obliged the ba- 
rons of that dutchy to do him homage as their future ſovereign. By this 
atifice, he had endeavoured to appeaſe the jealouſy of his neighbours, 
4 affording them a proſpect of ſeparating England from his dominions on 
the continent; but when Robert demanded of him the execution of thoſe 
engagements, he gave him an abſolute refuſal, and told him according to 
the homely ſaying, that he never intended to throw off his clothes, till he 
vent to bed ft. Robert openly declared his diſcontent ; and was ſuſpected 
of ſecretly inſtigating the king of France and the earl of Britanny to the 
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oppoſition which they made to William, and which had formerly fruftry. 
ed his attempts upon the town of Dol. And as the quarrel ſtill aug. 
mented, Robert, proceeded to entertain a ftrong jealouſy of his two ſur. 
viving brothers, William and Henry (for Richard was killed in huntiqy 
by a ſtag), who, by greater ſubmiſſion and complaiſance, had acquired 
the affections of their father. In this diſpoſition, on both ſides, the great. 
eſt trifle ſufficed to produce a a rupture between them. 

Tus three princes reſiding with their father in the caſtle of PAigle is 
Normandy, were one day engaged in ſport together; and after ſome 
mirth and jollity, the two younger took a fancy of throwing over ſome 
water on Robert as he paſſed through the court on leaving their apart: 
ment 6; a frolick which he would naturally have regarded as innocent, 
had it not been for the ſuggeſtions of Alberic de Grentmefnil, fon of 
that Hugh de Grentmefnil, whom William had formerly deprived of his 
fortunes, when that baron deſerted him during his greateſt difficulties is 
England. The young man, mindful of the injury, perſuaded the prince that 
this was meant as a public affront which it behoved him in honour to re- 
fent ; and the choleric Robert, drawing his ſword, ran up ſtairs, with as 
intention of taking revenge on his brothers d. The whole caſtle was filled 
with tumult, which the king who haſtened from his apartment, found 
fome difficulty to appeaſe. But he could by no means appeaſe the re- 
fentment of his eldeſt ſon, who, complaining of his partiality, and fancy- 
ing that no proper atonement had been made him for the inſult, left the 
court that very evening, and haſtened to Roven, with an intention of 
ſeizing the citadel of that place i; But being diſappointed in this view 
by the precaution and vigilance of Roger de Ivery, the governor, be fled 
to Hugh de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman baron, who gave him protec- 
tion in his caftles ; and he openly levied war againft his father -. The 
popular character of the prince, and a ſimilarity of manners, engaged al 
the young nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Britanny, to take part with kim; and it was ſuſpected that Matilda, bs 
mother, whoſe favourite he was, fupported him in his rebellion by (zcret 
remittances of money, and by the encouragement which ſhe gave lit 
partizans. 


1079. ALL the hereditary provinces of William, as well as his family, 

were, during ſeveral years, thrown into convulſions by this war 
and he was at laſt obliged to have recourſe to England, where that {pe 
cies of military government, which he had eſtabliſhed, gave him greater 
authority than the ancient feudal inſtitutions permitted him to exerciſe in 
Normandy, He called over an army of Engliſh under his ancient ca- 


5 Order. Vital. p. 545. h bid. i Ibid, K Order, Vital. 5. % 
Hoveden, p. 457. Sim. Dun, p. 210, Diceto, p. 487. 
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tains, who ſoon expelled Robert and his adherents from their retreats, and 
eftored the authority of the ſovereign in all his dominions. The young 
prince was obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberoy in the Beau- 
voiſis, which the king of France, who ſecretly fomented all theſe diſſen- 
fons, had provided for him. In this fortreſs he was cloſely beſieged by 
lis father, againſt whom, having a ſtrong garriſon he made an obſtinats 
defence, There paſſed under the walls of this place many rencounters, 
which reſembled more the fingle combats of chivalry, than the military 
ations of armies 3 but one of them was remarkable for its circumſtances 
and its event. Robert happened to engage the king, who was concealed 
by his helmet; and both of them being valiant, a fierce combat enſued, till 
at laſt the young prince wounded him in the arm and unhorſed him. On 
his calling out for aſſiſtance, his voice diſcovered him to his ſon, who, 
truck with remorſe for his paſt guilt, and aftoniſhed with the apprehen- 
fons of one much greater, which he had fo nearly incurred, inſtantly 
threw himſelf at his father's feet, craved pardon for his offences, and of- 
ſered to ſubmit to purchaſe forgiveneſs by any atonement l. The reſent- 
ment harboured by William was fo implacable, that he did not immedi- 
ately correſpond to the dutiful ſubmiſſion of his ſon with like tenderneſs ; 
but giving him his malediction, departed for his own camp, on Robert's 
horſe, which that prince had aſſiſted him to mount. He ſoon after raiſed 
the fiege, and marched with his army to Normandy ; where the interpo- 
tion of the queen, and other common friends, brought about a recon- 
cilement, which was probably not a little forwarded by the generoſity of 
the ſon's behaviour in this action, and by the returning ſenſe of his paſt 
miſconduct. The king ſeemed fo fully appeaſed, that he even took Ro- 
dert with him into England; where he intruſted him with the command 
of an army, in order to repel an inroad of Malcolm king of Scotland, and 
to retaliate by a like inroad into that country, The Welſh, unable to re- 


K William's power, were, about the ſame time, neceffitated to pay a 


compenſation for their incurſions ; and every thing was reduced to full 
tranquility in this iſland. | 


Tuis flate of affairs gave William leiſure to begin and finiſh os 
in undertaking, which proves his extenſive genius, and does Domeſday- 
honour to his memory: It was a general ſurvey of all- the 02 
lands in the kingdom, their extent in each diſtrict, their proprietors, te- 
"ures, value: the quantity of meadow, paſture, wood, and arable land, 
Ws. they contained: and in ſome counties the number of tenants, cot- 
PR and llaves of all denominations, who lived upon them. He appoint- 
commiſſioners for this purpoſe, who entered every particular in their 


| 
— wag 6. H. Hunt. p. 36). Hoveden, p. 457. Flor Wig. p. 639, S.. 
© 810, Diceto, p. 28). Knyghton, p. 2331; Alur. Fever". p.135. 
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regiſter by the verdict of juries ; and after a labour of fix years (for th, 
work was ſo long in finiſhing), brought him an exact account of all the lan, 
ded property of his kingdom m. This monument, called Domeſday. bool, 
the moſt valuable piece of antiquity poſſeſſed by any nation, is {till prefer. 
ved in the Exchequer ; and though only fome extracts of it have hither 
been publiſhed, it ſerves to illuſtrate to us, in many particulars, the ancient 
ſtate of England. The great Alfred had finiſhed a like ſurvey of the king. 
dom in his time, which was long kept at Wincheſter, and which probably 
ſerved as a model to William in this undertaking ®. | | 
Tus king was naturally a great economiſt ; and though no prince hal 
ever been more bountiful to his officers and ſervants, it was merely becauſe 
he had rendered himſelf univerſal proprietor of England, and had a whole 
kingdom to beſtow; He reſerved an ample revenue for the crown ; and 
in the general diſtribution of land among his followers, he kept poſſeſſion 
of no leſs than 1422 manors in different parts of England o, which paid 
him rent either in money, or in corn, cattle, and the uſual prodfice of the 
ſoil. An ancient hiſtorian computes, that his annual fixed income, be- 
ſides eſcheats, fines, reliefs, and other caſual profits to a great value, 2. 
mounted to near 400,000 pounds a- year; a ſum, which if all cireun- 
ſtances be attended to, will appear wholly incredible. A pound in that age, 
as we have already obſerved, contained three times the weight of filver, 
that it does at preſent, and the ſame weight of filver, by the moſt probable 
computation, would purchaſe near ten times more of the neceſſaries of like, 
though not in the ſame proportion of the finex manufactures. This revenue, 
therefore of William would be equal to at leaſt nine or ten millions at pre 
ſent ; and as that prince had neither fleet nor army to fupport, the former 
being only an occaſional expence, and the latter being maintained, without 
any charge to him, by his military vaſſals, we muſt thence conclude, that 
no emperor or prince, in any age or nation, can be compared to the Con- 
queror for opulence and riches. This leads us to ſuſpect a great miltake i 
the computation of the hiſtorian; though, if we conſider that avariot“ 
always imputed to William as one of his vices, and that, having by tht 
ſword rendered himſelf maſter of all the lands in the kingdom, he would 


certainly in the partition retain à great proportion for his own ſhare : " 
can ſcarcely be guilty of any error in aſſerting, that perhaps no king © 


England was ever more opulent, was more able to ſupport, by his revel, 
the ſplendor and magnificence of a court, or could beſtow more on b 
pleaſures, or in liberalities to his ſervants and favourites d. 

m Chron Saz. p. 190. Ingulf, p. 79. Chron. T. Tykes, p. 23. H. Hunt p. 305. 
Hoveden, p. 460. M. Weſt+ p. 229. Flor. Wigorn. p, 641. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de * 
p- St. M. Paris. p. 8. The more northern counties were not comprehended * 
ſurvey ; 1 ſuppoſe becauſe of their wild, uncultivated ſtate. Ingulf, p 8 © "wy 
enquiry into the manner of creating peers, p. 24. Order. vital. p. 533 He ſays! 
pounds and ſome odd ſhillings and pence a day. 4 Forteſcue, de reg. & politic cap. Ill 
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Wii. 144i cal OONDUEROR: A 
There was one pleaſure, to which William, as well as all the | 
Normans and ancient Saxons was extremely addicted, and that The new- 


was hunting: But this pleaſure he indulged mote at the ex- 3 
pence of his unhappy ſubjects, whoſe intereſts he always diſregarded, than! 
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to the loſs or diminution of his own revenue. Not content with thoſe 
large foreſts, which former kings poſſeſſed i in all parts of England ; z he re- 
olved to make a new foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place of his re- 
fdence : And for that purpoſe, he laid waſte the country in Hampſhire 
for an extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from their houſes, 
ſeized their property, even demoliſhed churches and convents, and made 
the ſufferers no compenſation for the injury *, At the ſame time, he 
enacted new laws, by which he prohibited all his ſubjects from hunting in 
any of his foreſts, and rendered the penalties more ſevere than ever had 
been inflicted for ſuch offences. The killing of a deet or boat, or even 4 
hare, was puniſhed with the loſs of the delinquent's eyes : and that at a 
time, when the killing of a man could be 2 for by paying a moderate 
line or compoſition. 

Tar tranſactions recorded during the remainder of this tein; may be 
conſidered more as domeſtic occurrences, which concern the prince than as 
national events, which regard England. Odo, biſhop of Baieux, the 
king's uterine brother, whom he had created earl of Kent, and enttuſted 
with a great ſhare of power during his whole reign, had amaſſed immenſe 
rickes ; and agreeable to the uſual progreſs of human wiſhes, he began to 
regard his preſent acquiſitions but as a ſtep to farther grandeur, He had 
formed the chimerical project of buying the papacy z and though Gregory, 
the reigning pope, was not of advanced years, the prelate had confided fo 
much in the predictions of an aſtrologer; that he reckoned upon the 


, pontiff's death, and upon attaining, by his own intrigues and money, that 


envied ſtate of greatneſs. Reſolving therefore, to remit all his riches to 
[taly, he had perſuaded many conſitlerable barons and among the tefts 
Hugh earl of Cheſter, to take the ſame courſe, in hopes that, when he 
ſhould mount the papal throne, he would beſtow on them more confider- 
able eſtabliſhments in the country. The king, from whom all theſe 
projects had been carefully concealed, at laſt got intelligence of 
the deſign, and ordewed Odo to be arteſted; His officers, from 
reſpect to the immunities; which the ecclefiaſtics now aſſumed, ſerupled to 
execute the command; till the king in perſon was obliged to ſeize him z 
and when Odo infilted that he was a prelate, and exempt from all tempor- 
a juriſdition, William replied, that he arteſted him not as biſhop of Baieux, 
but as earl of Kent. He was ſent priſoner to Notmandy ; and notwiths 
Vor. I. M 
, * Malmef. p. 3. H. Hunt. p. 731. Anglia Sacra, vol i. p. 258. 
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ſanding the renionſtrances and menaces of 3 IJregory, was detained in cul. 
tody during the remainder. of this reign. 

AxorT+Htr domeſtic event gave the king much more concery - 
It was the death of Matilda, his conſort, whom he tenderly lo- 
ed, and for whom he had ever preſerved the moſt fincere friendſhiy, 


1083. 


Three years aſterwards he paſſed into Normandy, and carried with hin 


Edgar Atheling, to whom he willingly granted permiſſion to 
108). make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He was detained on 
— 8 the continent by a miſunderſtanding, which broke out he. 

tween him and the king of France, and which was occaſioned 
by inroads made into Normandy by ſome French barons on the frontier, 
It was little in the power of princes at that time to reſtrain their licentiou 
nobility ; but William ſuſpected, that theſe barons durſt not have provoke 
his indignation, had they not been aſſured of the countenance and protec. 
tion of Philip. His diſpleaſure was increaſed by the account he received 
of ſome railleries which that monarch had thrown out againſt him. Wi. 
liam, who was become corpulent, had been detained in bed ſome time by 
ſickneſs ; upon which Philip expreſſed his ſurpriſe that his brother of Eng. 
land ſhould be fo long in being delivered of his big belly. The king ent 
him word, that, as ſoon as he was up, he would preſent ſo many lights at 
Notre-dame, as would perhaps give little pleaſure to the king of France ; 
alluding to the uſual practice at that time of women after childbirth. In- 
mediately on his recovery, he led an army into L'Ifle de France, and laid 
every thing waſte with fire and ſword. He took the town of Mante, 
which he reduced to aſhes. But the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was ſtop- 
ped by an accident, which ſoon after put an end to William's life. His 


' horſe ſtarting aſide of a ſudden, he bruiſed his belly on the pommel of 


the ſaddle ; and being in a bad habit of body, as well as ſomewhat advan- 
ced in years, he began to apprehend the conſequences, and ordered himlelfto 
be carried in a litter to the monaſtery of St. Gervas. Finding his illne/* 
encreaſe, and being ſenſible of the approach of death, he diſcovered at [al 
the vanity of all human grandeur, and was ſtruck with remorſe for thoſt 
horrible cruelties and acts of violence, which, in the attainment and defence 


of it, he had committed during the courſe of his reign over England, He 


endeavoured to make atonement by preſents to churches and monaſteries 3 
and he iſſued orders, that earl Morcar, Siward Bearne, and other Engliſh 
priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty. He was even prevailed on, though not 
without reluctance, to conſent, with his dying breath, to releaſe his bro- 
ther, Ode, againit whom he was extremely incenſed. He left No rmancy 
and Maine to his eldeſt ſon, Robert: He wrote to Lanfranc, deſiring bm 
to crown William king of England: He bequeathed to Henry nothing 
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but the poſſeſſions of his mother, Matilda ; but foretold, that 

he would one day ſurpaſs both his brothers in power and . * 
opulenge. He expired in the twenty firſt year of his reign death 
over England, and in the fifty. fourth of that over Normandy. 


Few princes have been more fortunate than this great 8 
monarch, or were better entitled to grandeur and proſperity, ter of Wil- 
{-om the abilities and vigour of mind which he diſplayed —_— : 


in all his conduct. His ſpirit was bold and enterpriſing, yet 

guided by prudence ; His ambition which was exorbitant, and hy little under 
the reſtraints of juſtice, till leſs under thoſe of hiimanity, ever ſubmitted 
to the dictates of ſound policy. Born in an age when the minds of men 
were intractable and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, he was yet able to di- 
rect them to bis purpoſes ; and partly from the aſcendant of his vehement 
character, partly from art and diſſimulation, to eſtabliſh an unlimited 
authority, Though not inſenſible to generoſity, he was hardened againſt 
compaſſion ; and he ſeemed equally oſtentatious and equally ambitious of 
ſhow and parade in his clemency and in his ſeverity. The maxims of his ad- 
miniſtration were auſtere ; but might have been uſeful, had they been ſolely 
employed to preſerve order in an eſtabliſhed government: They were ill cal- 
culated for ſoftening the rigours, which, under the moſt gentle manage- 
ment, are inſeparable from conqueſt. His attempt againſt England was the 
lat great enterprize of the kind, which, during the courſe of ſeven hundred 
years, has fully ſucceeded in Europe; and the force of his genius broke 
through thoſe limits, which firſt the feudal inſtitutions, then the refined poli- 
ey of princes, have fixed to the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom. Though he ren- 
ered himſelf infinitely odiousto his Engliſh ſubjeRs, he tranſmitted his pow- 
er to his poſterity, and the throne is {till filled by his deſcendants : A proof, 
that the foundations which he laid, were firm and ſolid, and that, amidſt all 
his violence, while he ſeemed only to gratify the preſerit paſſibn, ke had 
[till an eye towards futurity. 

Sous writers have been deſirous of refuſing to this prince the title of 
Conqueror, in the ſenſe which that term commonly bears ; and, on pre- 
tence that the word is ſometimes in old books applied to ſuch as make an 
acquiſition of territory by any means, they ate willing to reje& William's 
title, by right of war, to the crown of England. It is needleſs to enter in- 
to a controverſy, which, by the terms of it, muſt neceſſarily degenerate in- 
to adiſpute of words. It ſuffices to ſay, that the Duke of Normandy's 


het invaſion of the iſland was hoſtile; that his ſubſequent adminiſtration 
vas entirely ſupported by arms; that in the very frame of his laws he made 
i litinQtion between the Normans and Engliſh, to the advantage of the 
former * ; that he acted in very thing as abſolute maſter over the natives, 


M 2 
M Weſt p. 230. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 258. 
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whoſe intereſt and affections, he totally diſregarded; and that if there 


was an interval when he aſſumed the appearance of a legal ſovereign, the 
period was very ſhort, and was nothing but a temporary ſacrifice, which 
he, as has been the caſe with moſt conquerors, was obliged to make, cf 
his inclination to his preſent policy. Scarce any of thoſe revolution, 
which, both in hiſtory and in common language, haye always been denomin. 


| ated conqueſts, appear equally violent, or were attended with ſo ſudden a 


alteration both of power and property, 'TWMe Roman ſtate, which ſpreal 
its dominion oyer Europe, left the rights of individuals, in a great meaſure, 
untouched ; and thoſe civilized conquerors, while they made their own 
country the ſeat of empire, found, that they could draw moſt advantage from 
the ſubjected provinces, by ſecuring to the natives the free enjoyment of 
their own laws and of their private poſſeſſions. The barbarians, who ſab. 
dued the Roman empire, though they ſettled in the conquered countries, 
yet being accuſtomed to a rude uncultivated life, found a part only of the 
land ſufficient to ſupply all their wants; and they were not tempted to 
ſeize extenſive poſſeſſions, which they knew neither how to cultivate nor ci. 
joy. But the Normans and other foreigners, who followed the ſtandard of 
William, while they made the vanquiſhed kingdom the ſeat of goyernment, 
were yet ſo far advanced in arts as to be acquainted with the advantages of 
alarge property; and having totally ſubdued the natives, they puſhed the 
rights of conqueſt (very extenſive in the eyes of avarice and ambition, 
however narrow in thoſe of reaſon) to the utmaſt extremity againſt then. 


Except the former conqueſt of England by the Saxons themſelves, who 


were induced, by peculiar circumſtances, to proceed even to the extermina- 
tion of the natives, it would be difficult to find in all hiſtory a revolution 
more deſtructive, or attended with a more complete ſubjection of the ancient 


- mhabitants, Contumely ſeems even to have been wantonly added to op- 


preſſion u ; and the natives were univerſally reduced to ſuch a {late of 
meanneſs and poverty, that the Engliſh name became a term of reproacl. ; 

and ſeveral generations elapſed before one family of Saxon pedigree was 
raiſed to any conſiderable honours, or could ſo much as attain the rank of 
baron of the realm . Theſe facts are fo apparent from the whole tenor! 
of the Engliſh hiſtory, that none would have been tempted to deny or elude 
them, were they not heated by the controverſies of faction; while one 
party was ab/urdly afraid of thoſe abſurd conſequences, which they faw the 
other party inclined to draw from this event. But it is evident, that thc 
preſent rights and privileges of the people, who are a mixture of Englih 


H. Hunt. p. 370. Brompton, p 980 50 late as the reign of king Stepbes. 
the earl of Albemarle, before the battle of the Standard, addreſſed the officers of 5" 
army in theſe terms, Proceres Anglia Clarifſimi, & genere Normanni, U. Brompton. 
1026. See farther, Abbas Rieval, p. 239, Kc. All the barons and military men of 
England till called themſelves Normans. ; 
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and Normans, can never be affected by a tranſaction, which had paſſed 
ſeren hundred years ago; and as all ancient authors , who lived neareſt. 
the time, and beſt knew the ſtate of the country, udanimouſly ſpeak 
of the Norman dominion as a _ conqueſt by war and arms, no reaſon- 
able man, from the fear of 1 imaginary conſequences, wil ver be tempted 
to reject their concurring and undoubted teſtimony. 

King William had iſſue befifles his three ſons, who ſurvived him, five, 
daughters, to wit, (1.) Cicily, a nun, in the monaſtery of Feſchump, after« 
wards abbeſs in the holy trinity at Caen, where ſhe died in 1127). (2.) 
Conſtantia, married to Alan Fergant, earl of Brittany. She died without 
iſſue. (3-) Alice, contracted to Harold. (4.) Adele, married to 
Stephen, Earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had four ſons, William, Theobald, 
Henry, and Stephen; of whom the elder was neglected on account of the 
imbecility of his underflanding. (5.) Agatha, who died a virgin, but 
was betrothed to the king of Gallicia. She died on her journey thither, 
before ſhe joined her bridegroom. | | 


CHAP. V. 
WILLIAM RUFUs. 


Acceſſion of H illiam Rufus Conſpiracy againſt the King—Invaſion of Nor- 
mandy the Cruſades— Acquifition of Normandy——Yyarrel with Au- 
felm the 66— — charatter of William Rufus. 


ILLIAM, ſirnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the co- ** 
lour of his hair, had no ſooner procured his father's re- 2 of 


commendatory letter to Laufranc the primate, than he haſtened — hs 


to take meaſures for ſecuring to himſelf the government of 

England. Senſible, that a deed ſo unformal, and ſo little prepared, which 
volated Robert's right of primogeniture, might meet with great oppoſi- 
tion, he truſted entirely for ſucceſs to his own celerity ; and having left St, 
Gervas, while William was breathing his laſt, he arrived in England, be- 


fore intelligence of his father's death had reached that kingdom . Pre- 


tending orders from the king, he ſecured the fortreſſes of Dover, Pevenſe, 
and Haſtings, whoſe ſituation rendered them of the greateſt importance z 
and he got poſſeſſion of the royal treaſure at Wincheſter, amonnting to the 
ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds, by which he hoped to encourage and in- 
oreaſe his partizans J. The primate, whoſe rank and reputation in; the 


; | * See note [L] at the end of the volume. 
W. Malmeſ. p. 120. M. Paris, p. 10. Y Chrov. Sax. p. 192. Brompton, p. 983. 
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kingdom gave him great authority, had been entruſted with the care of 
his education, and had conferred on him the honour of knighthood 2; ang 
being connected with him by theſe ties, and probably deeming his preten. 
fions juſt, declared that he would pay a willing obedience to the laſt will of 
the Conqueror, his friend and benefactor. Having aſſembled ſome bi. 
ſhops, and ſome of the principal nobility, he inſtantly proceeded to the ce. 
remony of crowning the new king * ; and by this diſpatch endeavoured to 
prevent all faction and refiſtance. At the ſame time, Robert, who hal 
been already acknowledged ſucceſſor to Normandy, took * poſſeſſion 
of that dutchy. | 
Bur though this partition appeared to have hos made with. 
Collpicacy out any violence or oppoſition, there remained in England ma- 
againſt the ny cauſes of diſeontent, which ſeemed to menace that kingdom 
5 with a ſudden revolution. The barons, who generally poſſeſſed 
large eſtates both in England and in Normandy, were uneaſy at the ſeparati. 
on of thoſe territories ; and foreſaw, that, as it would be impoſſible for them 
to preſerve long their allegiance to two maſters, they mult neceſſarily reſign 
either their ancient patrimony or their new acquiſitions d. Robert's title 
to the dutchy they eſteemed inepnteſtible; his claim to the kingdom plauſ. 
ble; and they all defired that this prince, who alone had any pretenſions 
to unite theſe Mates, ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of both. A compariſon 
alſo of the perſonal qualities of the two brothers led them to give the pre- 
ference to the elder. The duke was brave, open, ſincere, generous : Even 
bis predominant faults, his extreme indolence and facility, were not -difa- 
greeable to thoſe baughty barons, who affected independence, and ſubmit- 
ted with reluctance to a vigorous adminiſtration i in their ſovereign. The 
king, though equally brave, was violent, haughty, tyrannical ; and ſcemed 
diſpoſed to govern more by the fear than the love of his ſubjects. Odo, 
biſhop of Baieux, and Robert earl of Mortaigne, maternal brothers of the 
conqueror, envying the great credit of Lanfranc, which was encreaſed by 


his late ſervices, enforced all theſe motives with their partizans, and engr 


ged them in a formal conſpiracy to dethrone the king. They communt- 
cated their deſign to Euſtace, count of Bologne, Roger earl of Shrews- 
bury and Arundel, Robert de Beleſme; his eldeſt ſon, William biſhop of 


| Durham, Robert de Moubray, Roger Bigod, Hugh de Grentmeſnil ; and 


they eaſily procured the aſſent of theſe potent noblemen. The conſpirs- 
tors, retiring to their caſtles, haſtened to put themſelves in a military poſ- 


ture; and expecting to be ſoon ſupported by a powerful army from Norman. 


dy they bad already begun hoſtilities in many places. 
Tun king, ſenſible of his perilous ſituation, endeavoured to engage the 


2 w. Malmef. p. 120. M. Paris p. 10. Thom Rudborne, p. 263. » Hovedes 


r. 461, b Order. . p. 606. 
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Actions of the native Engliſh. As that people were now ſo thoroughly 
ſubdued that they no longer aſpired to the recovery of their ancient liher- 
ties, and were content with the proſpe& of ſome mitigation in the tyranny 
of the Norman princes, they zealouſly embraced William's cauſe, upon re- 
ceiring general promiſes of good treatment, and of enjoying the licence 
of hunting in the royal foreſts. The king was ſoon in a ſituation to take 
the field; and as he knew the danger of delay, he ſuddenly marehed into 
Kent; where his uncles had already ſeized the fortreſſes of Pevenſey and 
Rocheſter. Theſe places he ſucceſſively reduced by famine ; and though 
he was prevailed on by the earl of Cheſter, William de Warrene, and Ro- 
bert Fitz Hammon, who had embraced his cauſe, to ſpare the lives: of the 
rebels, he confiſcated all their eſtates, and baniſhed them the kingdom ©, 
This ſucceſs gave authority to his negotiations with Roger earl of Shrews- 
bury, whom he detached from the confederates : And as his powerful 
fleet joined to the indolent conduct of Robert, prevented the arrival of the 
Norman ſuccours, all the other rebels found no reſouree but in flight or 
ſubmiſſion. Some of them received a pardon ; but the greater part were 
attainted ; and the king beſtowed their eſtates on the Norman barons, Who 
had remained faithful to him. | | | 

Wir ua, freed from the danger of theſe inſurrections, took 
little care of fulfilling his promiſes to the Engliſh, who ſtill found 
themſelves expoſed to the ſame oppreſſions which they had undergone du- 
ring the reign of the Conqueror, and which were rather augmented by the 
violent, impetuous temper of the preſent monarch. The death of Lanfranc, 
who retained great influence over him, gave ſoon aſter a full career to his 
tyranny ; and all orders of men found reaſon to complain of an arbitrary 
and illegal adminiſtration. Even the privileges of the church, held ſacred 
in thoſe days, were a feeble rampart againſt his uſurpations. He ſeized 
the temporalities of all the vacant biſhoprics and  abbies ; he delayed the 
appointing of ſucceſſors to thoſe dignities, that he might the longer enjoy 


1089. 


the profits of their revenue; he beſtowed ſome of the church lands in pro- 
perty on his captains and favourites; and he openly ſet to ſale ſuch ſees and 


abbies as he thought proper to diſpoſe of. Though the murmurs 
of the ecclefiaſtics, which were quickly propagated to the nation, roſe 
gh againſt this grievance, the terror of William's authority, confirmed by 


the ſuppreſſion of the late inſurrections, retained every one in ſubjection, 


ad preſerved general tranquillity in England. £\o-F 
Taz king even thought himſelf enabled to diſturb his bro- 


090 


ther in the poſſeſſion of Normandy. The looſe and negligent Invaſion of | 
dminiſtration of that prince had emboldened the Norman ba- n 
7016 to affect a great independency ; and their mutual quarrels and devaſta- | 


4 6 
© Chron. Sax. p. 195, der. Vital. p. 668, 
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tions had rendered that whole territory a ſcene of violence and 

To af them, Walter and Odo, were bribed by William to deliver the for. 
treſſes of St. Valori and Albemarle into his hands: Others ſoon after ini. 
tated the example of revolt ; while Philip king of France, who ought tg 
have protected his vaſſal i in the poſſeſſion of his ſief, was, after making fome 
efforts in his favour, engaged by large preſents to remain neuter, The 
duke had alſo reaſon to apprehend danger from the intrigues of his brother 
Henry. This young pritce, who had inherited nothing of his father 
great poſſeſſions but ſome of his money, had furniſhed Robert, while he wa 
making his preparations againſt England, with the ſum of three thouſand 
marks; and in return for fo lender a ſupply, had been put in poſſeſſion of 
the Cotentin, which comprehended near a third of the dutchy of Norman. 
dy. * Robert afterwards upon ſome ſuſpicion threw him into priſon ; but 
finding himſelf expoſed to invaſion from the king of England, and dread- 
ing the conjunction of the two brothers againſt him, he now gave Henry 
his liberty, and even made uſe of his aſſiſtance in ſuppreſſing the inſurre- 
tions of his rebellious ſubjects. Conan, a rich burgeſs of Roiien, had en. 
tered j into a conſpiracy to deliver that city to William; but Henry, onthe 
detection of his guilt, carried the traitor up to a high tower, and with his 
own hands flung him from the battlement. 

Tas king appeared in Normandy at the head of an army; and afkin 
ſeemed to have come to extremity between the brothers; when the nobi- 
lity on both fides, ſtrongly connected by intereſt and alliances, interpoſed 
and mediated an accommodation. The chief advantage of this treaty acemi 
ed to William, who obtained poſſeſſion of the territory of Eu, the towns 
of Aumale, Feſcamp, and other places: But in return he promiſed, that 
he would aſſiſt his brother in ſubduing Maine, which had rebelled ; and 
that the Norman barons, attainted in Robert's cauſe ſhould be reſtored to 
their eſtates in England. The two brothers alſo ſtipulated, that, on the 
demiſe of either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould inherit all his dominions; 
and twelve of the moſt powerful barons on each fide ſwore, that they 
would employ their power to inſure the effectual execution of the whole 
treaty 4: A ſtrong proof of the great — and authorky of the 
nobles in thoſe age! 

© Parxcs Henry, diſguſted, that fo little care had been taken of his inte 
reſts i in this accommodation, retired to St. Michael's Mount, a ſtrong fort- 
reſs on the coaſt of Normandy, and infeſted the neighbourhood with his in- 
curſions. Robert and William with their joint forces befieged him in this 
place, and had nearly reduced him by the ſeareity of water; when the el. 
der, hearing of his diſtreſs, granted him permiſſion to ſupply himſelf, and 


4 Cheon Sax. p. 197. W. Malm. p. 12 t. Hoveden, p. 462. M. Paris, p. I. Annu 
Waverl p. 137. W. Heming. p. 463. Sim. Dune m. p. 216. B onpten, f. 986. 
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alſo ſent him ſome pipes of wine for his own table. Being reproved by Willi- 
am for this ill-timed generoſity, he replied, What, ſhall I ſuffer my brother ts dis 
for thirſt ? Where ſball we find another, when he is gone? The king alſo du- 
ring this ſiege, performed an act of generoſity, which was leſs ſuitable to 
his character. Riding out one day alone, to take a ſurvey of the fortreſs, 
he was attacked by two ſoldiers and diſmounted. One of them drew his 
ſword in order to difpatch him; when the king exclaimed, Hold, Ia aue / 
Jam the king of England. The ſoldier ſuſpended his blow and raiſing the 
king from the ground, with expreſſions of reſpect, received a handſome re- 
ward, and was taken into his ſervice. Prince Henry was ſoon after obli- 
ged to capitulate; and being deſpoiled of all his patrimony, wandered a- 
bout for ſome time with very few attendants, and often in great poverty. 

Taz continued inteſtine diſcord among the barons was alone in og) 
that age deſtructive : The public wars were commonly ſhort and 
and feeble, produced little bloodſhed, and were attended with no memo- 
rable event. To this Norman war, which was fo ſoon concluded, there 
ſucceeded hoſtilities with Scotland, which were not of longer duration. 
Robert here commanded: his brother's army, and obliged Malcolm to ac- 
cept of peace, and do homage to the crown of England. This peace, 
was not more durable. Malcolm, two years after, levying à great army, 
invaded England ; and after ravaging Northumberland, he laid fiege to 
Alnwic, where a party of earl Moubray's troops falling upon him by ſur- 
priſe, a ſharp action enſued, in which Malcolm was ſlain. This incident 
interrupted for ſome years the regular ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown. 
Though Malcolm left legitimate ſons, his brother, Donald, on account of 
the youth of theſe princes, was advanced to the throne z but kept 1094. 
not long poſſeſſion of it. Dunean, natural ſon of Malcolm, for- 
med a conſpiracy againſt him; and being aſſiſted by William with a ſmall force 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom. New broils enfued with Normandy. 
The frank, open, remiſs temper of Robert was ill fitted to withftand'the in- 
tereſted, rapacious character of William, who, ſupported by greater power, 
was ftill encroaching on his brother's poſſeſſions, and inſtigating his tur- 
bulent barons to rebellion againſt him. The king, having gone 1805 
over to Normandy to ſupport his partizans, ordered an army, of * 
twenty thouſand men to be levied in England, and to be conducted to the 
ſea-coalt, as if they were ĩnſtantly to be embarked. Here Ralph Flambard, 
the king's miniſter, and the chief inftrument of his extortions, exacted ten 


ſhillings a- piece from them, in lieu of their ſervice, and then diſmiſſed 


them into their ſeveral counties. This money was ſo ſkilfully employed 
by. William, that it rendered him better ſervice than he could have expec- 
ted from the army, He engaged the French king by new preſents to de- 


pert from the protection of Robert; and he daily bribed the Norman ba 


r0ns to deſert his ſervice : But was prevented from-puſhiog his advanta- 
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tes by an incurſion of the Welſh, which obliged him to return to Eng. 
land. He found no difficulty in tepelling the enemy; but was not able to 
make avy conſiderable imprefſion on a country, guarded by its mountain. 
rogs. us ſituation. A conſpiracy of his own barons, which was detec. 

ted at this time, appeared a more ſerious concern, and engroſſed 
all his attention. Robert Moubray, earl of Northumberland, was at the 
head of this combination; and he engaged in it the count d'Eu, Richard 


de Tunbrige, Roger de Lacey, and many others. The purpoſe of the 


conſpirators was to dethrone the king, and to advance in his ſtead, Stephen, 
count of Aumale, nephew to the Conqueror. William's diſpatch prevent. 
ed the deſign from taking effect, and diſconcerted the conſpirators, Mou- 
bray made ſome reſiſtance ; but being taken priſoner, was attainted, and 
thrown into confinement, where he died about thirty years after. 
The count d'Eu denied his concurrence in the plot ; and to jul- 
tify himſelf, fought, in the preſence of the court at Windſor, a duel with 
Geoffrey Bainard, who accuſed him. But being worlted in the combat, 
he was condemned to be caſtrated, and to have his eyes put out. William 
de Alderi, another conſpirator, was ſuppoſed to be treated with more 
rigour when he. was ſentenced to be hanged. 

Bur the noiſe of theſe petty wars and commotions was quite 


2 *- ſunk in the tumult of the Cruſades, which now engroſſed the 
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of mankind, as the moſt ſignal and moſt durable monument of human folly, 
that has yet appeared in any age or nation. After Mahomet had by 
means of his pretended revelations, united the ' diſperſed Arabians under 
one head, they iſſued forth from their deſerts in great multitudes ; and 
being animated with zeal for their new religion, and ſupported by the 
vigour of their new government, they made deep impreſſion on the eaſtern 
empire, which was far in the decline, with regard both to military diſcip- 
line and to civil policy. Jeruſalem, by its ſituation, became one of their 
moſt early conqueſts; and the Chriſtians had the mortification to ſee the 
holy ſepulchre, and the other places, conſecrated by the preſence of their 
religious founder, fallen into the poſſeſſion of infidels. But the Arabians 
or Saracens were ſo employed in military enterprizes, by which they ſpread 
their empire, in a few years, from the banks of the Ganges, to the 
Streights of Gibraltar, that they had no leiſure for theological contro- 
verſy: And though the Alcoran, the original monument of their faith, ſcems 
to contain ſome violent precepts, they were much leſs infected with the ſpi- 
rit of bigotry and perſecution than the indolent and ſpeculative Greeks, he 
were continually refining on. the ſeveral articles of their religious ſyſtem. 
They gave little diſturbance to thoſe zealous pilgrims, who daily flocked to 
Jeruſalem ; and they allowed every man, after paying a moderate tribute, 
to viſit the holy ſepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and ts 1:20 


* 


attention of Europe, and hae ever ſince engaged the curioſity 
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in peace. But the Turcomans or Turks, a tribe of Tartars, who had 


embraced Mahometaniſm, having wreſted Syria from the Saracens, and 
baring in the year 1085 made themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem, rendered 
the pilgrimage much more difficult and dangerous to the Chriſtians. The 
barbarity of their manners, and the confuſions attending their unſettled 
government, expoſed the pilgrims to many inſults and extortions; and 
theſe zealots, returning from their meritorious fatigurs and ſufferings, 
filled all Chriſtendom with indignation againſt the infidels, who profaned 
the holy city by their preſence, and derided the ſacred myſteries in the 
very place of their completion. Gregory VII. among the other vaſt 
ideas which he entertained, had formed the deſign of uniting all the weſ- 
tern Chriſtians againſt the Mahometans ; but the egregious and violent 
inraſions of that pontiff had ſo many enemies, and had rendered his 
ſchemes ſo ſuſpicious, that he was not able to make great progreſa in this 
undertaking. The work was reſerved for a meaner inſtrument, whoſe 


bo condition in life expoſed him to no jealouſy, and whoſe folly was well 


calculated to coincide with the prevailing principles of the times. 

Prrx, commonly called the Hermit, was a native of Amiens in 
Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. Being deeply affected 
with the dangers to which that act of piety now expoſed the pilgrims, 
as well as with the inſtances of oppreſſion under which the eaſtern Chriſ- 
tians laboured, he entertained the bold, and in all appearance impracticable 
project of leading into Aſia, from the fartheſt extremities of the Weſt, 
armies ſufficient to ſubdue thoſe potent and warlike nations, which now 
held the holy city in ſubjection ©, He propoſed his views to Martin II. 
who filled the papal chair, and who, though ſenſible of the advantages 
which the head of the Chriſtian religion muſt reap from a religious war, and 
though he eſteemed the blind zeal of Peter a proper means for effecting 
the purpoſe f, he reſolved not to interpoſe his authority, till he ſaw a 
greater probability of ſucceſs. He ſummoned a council at Placentia, 
vhich conſiſted of four thouſand ecclefiaſtics and thirty thouſand ſeculars ; 
and which was ſo numerous, that no hall could contain the multitude, and 


it was neceſſary to hold the aſſembly in a plain. The harangues of the 


pope, and of Peter himſelf, repreſenting the diſmal ſituation of their bre- 


thren in the eaſt, and the indignity ſuffered by the Chriſtian name, in al- 


lowing the holy city to remain in the hands of inſidels, here found the 
minds of men ſo well prepared, that the whole multitude, ſuddenly and 
nolently, declared for the war, and ſolemnly devoted themſelves to per- 
lorm this ſervice, ſo meritorious, as they believed it to God and religion... 

Bur though Italy ſeemed thus to have zealouſly embraced the enter- 
Prize, Martin knew, that, in order to inſure ſucceſs, it was neceſſary te 


* Gul, Tyrius, Ub, x. cap, 11, M. Paris, p. 17, f Gul. Tyrius, lib. i. cap. 133 
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inliſt the greater and more warlike nations in the ſame engagement; and 
having previouſly exhorted Peter to viſit the chief cities and ſovereign of 
Chriſtendom, he ſummoned another council at Clermont in Auvergne i. 
The fame of this great and pious deſign, being now univerſally diffuſed, 
procured the attendance of the greateft prelates, nobles and princes; and 
then the pope and the hermit renewed their pathetic exhortations, the 
whole aſſembly, as if impelled by an immediate inſpiration, not moved 
by their preceding impreſſions, exclaimed with one voice, It is the will 
of God, It is the will of God! Words deemed fo memorable, and fo much 
the reſult of divine influence, that they were employed as the ſignal of 
rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits of thoſe adventurers), 
Men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt ardour ; and an exterior 
ſymbol too, a circumſtance of chief moment, was here choſen by the de- 
voted combatants, The fign of the croſs, which had been bitherto ſo 
much revered among the Chriſtians, and which, the more it was an obje& 
of reproach among the pagan world, was the more paſſionately cheriſhed 
by them, became the badge of union, and was affixed to their right 
ſhoulder, by all who inliſted themſelves in this facred warfares. 

Evo was at this time ſunk into profound ignorance and ſuperſtiti- 
on : The eccleſiaſties had acquired the greateſt aſcendant over the humay 
mind: The people, who, being little reſtrained by honour, and leſs by 
hw, abandoned themſelves to the worſt crimes and diforders, knew of no 
other expiation than the obſervances impoſed on them by their ſpiritual 
paſtors: And it was caſy to repreſent the holy war as an equivalent for 
all penances *, and an atonement for every violation of juſtice and humani- 
ty. But, amidſt the abje& ſuperſtition which now prevailed, the military 
ſpirit had alſo univerſally diffuſed itſelf ; and though not ſupported by 
art or diſcipline, was become the general paſſion of the nations governed 
by the feudal law. All the great lords poſſeſſed the right of peace and 
war : They were engaged in perpetual hoſtilities with each other : The 
open country was become a ſcene of outrage and diforder : The cities 
{tilt mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls nor protected by pri- 
vileges, and were expoſed to every infult : Individuals were obliged to de- 
pend for ſafety on their own force, or their private alliances : And valour 
was the only excellence, which was held in eſteem, or gave one man the 
pre · eminence above another. When all the particular ſuperſtitions, there- 
fore, were here united in one great object, the ardour for military enter- 
prizes took the ſame direction; and Europe, impelled by its two ruling 
paſſions, was looſened, as it were, from its foundations, and ſeemed ts 
precipitate itſelf in one united body upon the eaſt. 


r Concil. tom. x. Concil. Clarom. Math. Paris, p. 16. M. Weſt. p. 233- Hi. 
toria Bell. Sacri, com. i. Muſzi Itat, i bid. Order Vital. p. 721. k Order 
Vital. p. 720. 
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Aus orders of men deeming the cruſades the only road to heaven, en- 
lied themſelves under theſe ſacred banners, and were impatient to open 
the way with their ſword to the holy city. Nobles, artizans, peaſants, 
even prieſts i, inrolled their names; and to decline this meritorious ſervice 
was branded with the reproach of impiety, or what perhaps was eſteemed 
ill more diſgraceful, of cowardice or puſillanimity m. The infirm and 
aged contributed to the expedition by preſents and money; and many of 
them, not ſatisfied with the merit of this atonement, at ended it in perſon, 
and were determined, if poſhble to breath their laſt, in fight of that city 
where their Saviour had died for them. Women themſelves, concealing 
their ſex under the diſguiſe of armour, attended the camp ; and commonly 
forgot ſtill more the duty of their ſex, by proſtituting themſelves, without 
reſerve, to the army u. The greateſt criminals were forward in a ſervice, 
which they regarded as 2 propitiation for all crimes ; and the moſt enor- 
mous diſorders were, during the courſe of thoſe expeditions, committed 
by men, enured to' wickedneſs, encouraged by example, and impelled by 
neceſſity, The multitude of the adventurers ſoon became ſo great, that 
their more ſagacious leaders, Hugh, count of Vermandois, brother to the 
French king, Raymond count of Toulouſe, Godfrey of Bouillon, prince 
of Brabant, and Stephen count of Blois o, became apprehenſive left the 
greatneſs itſelf of the armament ſhould diſappoint its purpoſe ; and they 
permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 men, to go 
before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, and Walter the 
Moneyleſs?, Theſe men took the road towards Conſtantinople through 
Hungary and Bulgaria; and truſting, that Heaven, by ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
ance, would ſupply all their neceflities, they made no proviſion for ſubſiſt- 
ence on their march. They ſoon found themſelves obliged ta obtain, by 
plunder, what they had vainly expected from miracles j and the enraged 
inhabitants of the countries through which they paſſed, gathering toge- 
ther in arms, att#ked the diſorderly multitude, and put them to ſlaugh- 
ter without reſiſtance. The more diſciplined armies followed after ; and 
paling the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, they were muſtered in the plains 
of Afia, and amounted in the whole to the number of co, ooo com- 
datants 2. * 

Aumsr this univerſal frenzy, which ſpread itſelf by contagion, through - 
out Europe, eſpecially in France and Germany, men were not entirely forget - 
ful of their preſent intereſts; and both thoſe. who went on this expeditign and 
thoſe who ſtayed behind, entertained ſchemes of gratifying, by its means, their 
warice or their ambition. The nobles who inliſted themſelves were moved, 
from the romantic ſpirit of the age, to hope for opulent eſtabliſhments in the 

' Order. Vital. p. 720, m W Malm. p. 133. n Vertot Hiſt. de Chev. 
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eaſt, the chief ſeat of arts and commerce during thoſe ages; and in pur. 


ſuit of theſe chimerical projecta, they ſold at the loweſt price their ancient 


caſtles and inheritances, which had now loſt all value in their eyes. The 
greater princes, who remained at home, beſides eftabliſhing peace in thei 
domimons by giving occupation abroad to the inquietude and martial gif. 
poſition of their ſubjects, took the opportunity of annexing to their crow 
many conſiderable fiefs, either by purchaſe, or by the extinction of heir, 
The pope frequently turned the zeal of the cruſades from the infdel 
againſt his own enemies, whom he repreſented as equally criminal with 
the enemies of Chriſt. The convents and other religious ſocieties bought 
the poſſeſſions of the adventurers ; and as the contributions of the faith. 
ful were commonly entruſted to their management, they often diverted 
to this purpoſe what was intended to be employed againſt the infidgs*, 
But no one was a more immediate gainer by this epidemic fury than the 
king of England, who kept aloof from all connections with thoſe fans. 
tical and romantic warriors. 

RonexT duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and 
12. miſtaken generoſity of his ſpirit, had early inliſted himſelf i 
of or- the cruſade; but being always unprovided with money, he 
W found that it would be impracticable for him to appear in 2 
manner ſuitable to his rank and ſtation at the head of his numerous val. 
ſals and ſubjects, who, tranſported with the general rage, were determined 
to follow him into Aſia. He reſolved, therefore, to mortgage, or rather 
ſell his dominions, which he had not talents to govern ; and he offered 
them to his brother William, for the very unequal ſum of ten thouſand 
marks*. 'The bargain was ſoon concluded : The king raiſed the money 


by violent extortions on his ſubjects of all ranks, even on the convents, | 


who were obliged to melt their plate, in order to furniſh the quota de. 
manded of them :; He was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy and Maine, and 
Robert providing himſelf with a magnificent train, ſet out for the Holy 
Land, in purſuit of glory, and in full confidence of ſecuring his eternal 


ſalvation. * 


Tar ſmallneſs of this ſum, with the difficulties which William found :n 
raiſing it, ſuffices alone to refute the account which is heedleſsly adopted 
by hiſtorians, of the enormous revenue of the Conqueror. ls it credibi, 
that Robert would conſign to the rapacious hands of his brother ſuch con- 
fiderable dominions, for a ſum, which, according to that account, made not 


* a week's income of his father's Engliſh revenue alone? Or that the king of 


Fngland could not on demand, without opprefling his ſubjects, have bee 
able to pay him the money? The conqueror, it is agreed, was frugal as well as 


t Padre Paolo Hiſt. delle benef, eccleſiaſt, p. 128. W. Malm. p. 123. chron. T. 
Wykes, p. 24. Andal. Waverl. p, 139. W. Heming. p. 467. Flor. Wig. p. 648. Sin. 
Dunelm. p. 222. Kynghton, p. 2364. Eadmer, p. 35. W. Malm. p. 123. W. 
Heming p 457 
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and in pur. -pacious ; yet his treaſure, at his death, exceeded not 62,000! pounds, 
heir ancient «hich hardly amounted to his income for two months : Another certain 
eyes. The eſutation of that exaggerated account. 


eace in their Tas fury of the eruſades, during this age, leſs infected England than 
martial dif. the neighbouring kingdoms ; probably becauſe the Norman conquerors, 
their crown finding their ſettlement in that kingdom ſtill ſomewhat precarious, durſt 
on of hein. act abandon their homes in queſt of diſtant adventures. The ſelfiſh in- 
the infideh tereſted ſpirit alſo of the king, which kept him from kindling in the 
iminal with general flame, checked its progreſs among his ſabjeQs ; and as he is ac- 
ties bought cuſed of open profaneneſs u, and was endued with a ſharp wit *, it is likely 
of the faith. that he made the romantic chivalry of the cruſaders the object of his per- 
en diverted petual raillery. As an inſtance of his irreligion, we are told, that he once 
he infidels", zccepted of fixty marks from a Jew, whoſe ſon had been converted to 
ury than the Chriſtianity, and who engaged him by that preſent to aſſiſt him in bring- 
thoſe fana- ing back the youth to Judaiſm. William employed both menaces and 
perſuaſion for that purpoſe ; but finding the conyert obſtinate in his new 

bravery and faith, he ſent for the father, and told him, that as he had not ſucceeded, 
d himſelf in it was not juſt that he ſhould keep the preſent ; but as he had done his 
money, he utmoſt, it was but equitable that he ſhould be paid for his pains; and he 
appear in a would therefore retain only thirty marks of the money x. At another 
merous val. time, it is ſaid, he ſent for ſome learned Chriſtian theologians and ſome 
determined rabbies, and bade them fairly diſpute the queſtion of their religion in his 
ge, or rather preſence: He was perfectly indifferent hetween them; had his ears open 
d he offered to reaſon and conviction; and would embrace that doctrine, which upon 
en thouſand compariſon ſhould be found ſupported by the moſt ſolid arguments. If 
| the money this ſtory be true, it is probable that he meant only to amuſe himſelf by 
1e convents, | turning both into ridicule ; But we muſt be cautious of admitting every 
he quota de- thing related by the monkiſh hiſtorians to the diſadvantage of this prince: 
| Maine, and He had the misfortune to be engaged in quarrels with the eccleſiaſtics, 
or the Holy particularly with Anſelm, commonly called St. Anſelm, archbiſhyp of 
his eternal WW Canterburyy and it is no wonder his memory ſhould be blackened by the 

hiſtorians of that order. | | 


iam found in Arrzs the death of Lanfranc, the king, for ſeveral years, 1096. 


ſsly adopted retained in his own hands the revenues of Canterbury, as he 2 = 
s it credible, did thoſe of many other vacant biſhoprics ; but falling into Ppriwate. 

zer ſuch con- dangerous ſickneſs, he was ſeized with remorſe, and the clergy repreſent- 
nt, made not ed to him, that he was in danger of eternal perdition, if before his death 
t the king of be did not make an atonement for thoſe multiplied impieties and facri- 
8, have been leges, of which he had been guilty . He reſolved therefore to ſupply in- 
gal as well as Rantly the vacancy of Canterbury; and for that purpoſe he ſent for: 
23. Chroo.7. i nin a Piedmonteſe by birth, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was 


p. 648. dim. g. N 5 | 
e n Newbr. p. 338. W. Gemet. p. 293. * W. Malm. p. 123. * Fadmer, 
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much celebrated for his learning and piety. The abbot earneſtly refuſeg 
the dignity, fell on his knees, wept, and entreated the king to change his 
purpoſe * ; and when he found the prince obſtinate in forcing the paſtora 
ſtaff upon him, he kept his fiſt ſo faſt clenched, that it required the ut. 
moſt violence of the byſtanders to open it, and force him to receive that 
enſign of ſpiritual dignity *, William ſoon after recovered ; and his pal. 
ons regaining their wonted vigour, he returned to his former violence 
and rapine. He detained in priſon ſeveral perſons whom he had ordered 
to be freed during the time of his penitence ; he ſtill preyed upon the 
eccleſiaſtical beneſices ; the ſale of ſpiritual dignities continued as open a 
ever; and he kept paſſeſhon of a conſiderable part of the revenues he- 
longing to the ſee of Canterbury ©, But he found in Anſelm that per. 
ſevering oppoſition, which he had reaſon to expect from the oftentatious 
bumility, which that prelate had diſplayed in refuſing his promotion, 
Tus oppoſition, made by Anſelm, was the more dangerous on account 
of the character of piety, which he ſoon acquired in England, by his 
great zeal againſt all abuſes, particularly thoſe in dreſs and ornament, 
There was a mode, which, in that age, prevailed throughout Europe, both 
among men and women, to give an enormous length to their ſhoes, to draw 
the toe to a.ſharp point, and to affix to it the figure of a bird's bill, or ſome 
fuch ornament, which was turned upwards, and which was often ſuſtained 
by guld or ſilver chains tied to the knee 4. The ecclefiaſtics took exception 
at this ornament, which, they ſaid, was an attempt tobely the Scripture, where 
it is affirmed, that no man can add a cubit to his ſtature; and they declaimed 
againft it with great vehemence, nay even aſſembled ſome ſynods who 
abſolutely condemned it. But, ſuch are the ſtrange contradictions in 


human nature | though the clergy, at that time, could overturn thrones, | 


and had authority ſufficient to ſend above a million of men on their errand 
to the deſerts of Aſia, they could never prevail againſt theſe long pointed 
ſhoes : On the contrary, that caprice, contrary to all other modes, main- 
tained its ground during- ſeveral centuries ; and if the clergy had not at 
laſt defiſted from their perſecution of 1 it it might Kill have been the pre- 
vailing faſhion in Europe. 

Burt Anſelm was more fortunate in decrying the particular mode which 
was the object of his averſion, and which probably had not taken ſuch fal 
hold of the affe&ions of the people. He preached zealouſſy again the 
long hair and curled locks which were then faſhionable among the cour- 
tiers; he refuſed the aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday to thoſe who were ſo ac: 
coutred ; and his authority and eloquence had ſuch influence, that the 

young men univerſally abandoned that ornament, and appeared in the cropt 


a Eadmer, p. 17. Diceto, p. 494. 5 Eadmer, p. 18. © ſhid. p. 19.43. 
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- hair, which was recommended to them by the ſermons of the pri- 


mate, The noted hiſtorian of Anſelm, who was alſo his companion and 
ſecretary, celebrates highly this effort of his zeal and piety ©. 


Wyzx William's profaneneſs therefore returned to him with his health, 


he was ſoon engaged in controverſies with this auſtere prelate. There 
was at that time a ſchiſm in the church between Urban and Clement, 
who both pretended to the papacy f; and Anſelm, who, as abbot of Bec, 
had already acknowledged the former, was determined, without the king's 
conſent to introduce his authority into England s. William, who, imitat- 
ing his father's example, had prohibited his ſubjects from recognizing any 
pope, whom he had not previouſly received, was enraged at this attempt; 
and ſummoned a ſynod at Rockingham, with an intention of depoſing 
Anſelm : But the prelate's ſuffragans declared, that, without the papal 
authority, they knew of no expedient for inflicting that puniſhment on 
their primate b. The king was at laſt engaged by other motives to give 
the preference to Urban's title ; Anſelm received the pall from that pon- 
tif: and matter»ſeemed to be accommodated between the king and the 
primate i, when the quarrel broke out afreſh from a new cauſe. William 
had undertaken an expedition againſt Wales, and required the archbiſhop 
to furniſh his quota of ſoldiers for that ſervice ; but Anſelm, who re- 
garded the demand as an oppreſſion on the church and yet durſt 


not refuſe compliance, ſent them ſo miſerably accoutred, that the king 


was extremely diſpleaſed, and threatened him with a proſecution xk. An- 
ſelm, on the other hand, demanded poſitively that all the revenues of his 
{ce ſhould be reſtored to him; appealed to Rome againſt the king's in- 
juſtice '; and affairs came to ſuch extremities, that the primate, finding 
it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, defired and obtained the king's 
permiſſion to retire beyond ſea. All his temporalities were ſeized =; 
but he was received with great reſpe& by Urban, who conſidered him as 
a martyr in the cauſe of religion, and even menaced the king, on account 


of his proceedings againſt the primate and the church, with the ſentence 


of excommunication. Anſelm aſſiſted at the council of Bari, where, be- 
des fixing the controverſy between the Greek and Latin churches con- 
cerning the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt a, the right of election to church 
preferments was declared to belong to the clergy alone, and ſpiritual cen- 
ſures were denounced againſt all ecclefiaſtics, who did homage to laymen 
for their ſees or benefices, and againſt all laymen who exacted it . The 
2 of homage, by the feudal cuſtoms, was, that the vaſſal ſhould throw 
'OL, I; " N 
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himſelf on his knees, ſhould put his joined hands between thoſe of his 
ſuperior, and ſhould in that poſture ſwear fealty to him v. But the coun. 
cil declared it execrable, that pure hands, which could create God, and 
could offer him up as a ſacrifice for the ſalvation of mankind, ſhould he 
put, after this humiliating manner, between profane hands, which, beſides 
being inured to rapine and bloodſhed, were employed day and night in im- 
pure purpoſes and obſcene contacts 4. Such were the reaſonings prevalent 
in that age; reaſonings which, though they cannot be paſſed over in {. 
lence, without omitting the moſt curious, and, perhaps, not the leaſt in. 
ſtructive part of hiſtory, can ſcarcely be delivered with the requiſite de. 


cency and gravity. 


1097- Tus ceſſion of Normandy and Maine by duke Robert encreaſed 

the King's territories; but brought him no great encreaſe of 
power, becauſe of the unſettled ſtate of thoſe countries, the mutinous dif. 
| poſition of the barons, and the vicinity of the French king, who ſupported 
them in all their inſurrections. Even Helie, lord of la Fleche, a ſmall 
town in Anjou, was able to give him inquietude; and this great monarch 
was obliged to make ſeveral expeditions abroad, without being able to pre- 
vail over ſo petty a baron, who had acquired the confidence and affeQions 
of the inhabitants of Maine. He was, however, ſo fortunate, as at laſt to 
take him priſoner in a rencounter ; but having releaſed him, at the inter- 
eeſſion of the French king and the count of Anjou, he found the pro- 
vince of Maine Kill expoſed to his intrigues and incurſions. Helie, being 
introduced by the citizens into the town of Mans, befieged the garriſon 
10g. in the citadel : William, who was hunting in the new foreſt, whe 

he received intelligence of this hoſtile attempt, was ſo provok- 
ed, that he immediately turned his horſe, and galloped to the ſea-ſhore a 
Dartmouth ; declaring that he would not ſtop a moment till he had take 
vengeance for the offence. He found the weather ſo cloudy and tempe 
tuous, that the mariners thought it dangerous to put to ſea; But the 
king hurried on board, and ordered them to ſet fail inſtantly ; telling 
them that they never yet heard of a king that was drowned”, By th 
vigour and celerity, he delivered the citadel of Mans from its preſent dan. 
ger; and purſuing Helie into his own territories, he laid ſiege to Majol, 
: 108. fore this place, obliged him to raiſe the ſiege; and he returned to 
England. 


THz weakneſs of the greateſt monarchs, during this age, in their mil- 


tary expeditions againſt their neareſt neighbours, appears the more ſur- 
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priring, when we conſider the prodigious numbers, which even petty 
princes, ſeconding the enthuſiaſtic rage of the people, were able to aſſem- 
ble, and to conduct in dangerous enterprizes to the remote provinces of 
Afia, William, earl of Poitiers and duke of Guienne, enflamed with 
the glory, and not diſcouraged by the misfortunes, which had attended 
the former adventurers in the cruſades, had put himſelf at the head of an 
immenſe multitude, computed by ſome hiſtorians to amount to 60,000 
horſe, and a much greater number of foot *, and he purpoſed to lead them 
into the Holy Land againſt the infidels. He wanted money to forward 
the preparations requiſite for this expedition, and he offered to mortgage 
all his dominions to William, without entertaining any ſcruple on account 
of that rapacious and iniquitous hand, to which he reſolved to confign 
them t. The king accepted the offer; and had prepared a fleet, and an army, 
in order to eſcort the money, and take poſſeſſion of the rich provinces of 
Guienne and Poictou; when an accident put an end to his life, 1100. 
and to all his ambitious projects. He was engaged in hunt- 20 Autzuſt. 
ing, the ſole amuſement, and indeed the chief occupation of princes in 
thoſe rude times, when ſociety was little cultivated, and the arts afforded 
few objects worthy of attention. Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, 
remarkable for his addreſs in archery, attended him in this recreation, of 
which the new foreſt was the ſcene ; and as William had diſmounted af- 
ter a chace, Tyrrel, impatient to ſhow his dexterity, let fly an arrow at a 
flag which ſuddenly ſtarted before him. The arrow, glancing 
from a tree, ſtruck the king in the breaſt, and inſtantly New 
him ©; while Tyrrel, without informing any one of the accident, put 
ſpurs to his horſe, haſtened to the ſea-ſhore, embarked for France, and 
Joined the cruſade in an expedition to Jeruſalem : a. penance which 
he impoſed on himſelf for this involuntary crime. The body of 
William was found in the foreſt by the country-people, and was buried 
without any pomp or ceremony at Wincheſter. His courtiers were negli- 
gent in performing the laſt duties to a maſter who was ſo little beloved; 
and every one was too much occupied in the intereſting object of fixing 
bis ſucceſſor, to attend the funerals of a dead ſovereign. | 
Tus memory of this monarch is tranſmitted to us with little g chart. 
advantage by the churchmen, whom he had offended ; and ter of Wil- 
though we may ſuſpe& in general, that their account of his 2 
vices is ſomewhat exaggerated, his conduct affords little reaſon for con- 
tradicting the character which they have aſſigned him, or for attributing 
o him any very eſtimable qualities. He ſeems to have been a violent and 
N 2 
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tyrannical prince; a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour, 
an unkind and ungenerous relation. He was equally prodigal and raya. 
cious in the management of his treaſury ; and if he poſſeſſed abilities, he 
lay ſo much under the government of impetuous paſſions, that he made 
little uſe of them in his adminiſtration ; and he indulged without reſerte 
that domineering policy which ſuited his temper, and which, if ſupported, 
as it was in him, with courage and vigour, proves often more ſucceſsful 
in diſorderly times, than the deepeſt foreſight and moſt refined artifice, 

Tux monuments which remained of this prince in England, are the 
Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and London-bridge, which he built. The mot 
laudable foreign enterprize which he undertook, was the ſending of Edgar 
Atheling, three years before his death, into Scotland with a ſmall army, 
to reſtore prince Edgar, the true heir of that kingdom, ſon of Malcolm, 
and of Margaret, lifter of Edgar Atheling ; and the enterprize proved 
ſucceſsful. It was remarked in that age, that Richard, an elder brother 
of William's periſhed by an accident in the new foreſt ; Richard, hi 
nephew, natural ſon of duke Robert, loſt his life in the ſame place, after 
the ſame manner : And all men, upon the king's fate, exclaimed, that, 
as the Conqueror had been guilty of extreme violence, in expelling all the 
inhabitants of that large diſtrict to make room for his game, the juſt ven- 
geance of heaven was ſignalized, in the ſame place, by the ſlaughter of 
his poſterity. William was killed in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
and about the fortieth of his age. As he was never married, he left no 
legitimate iſſue. 

In the eleventh year of this reign, Magnus king of Norway made a del- 
cent on the iſle of Angleſea; but was repulſed by Hugh, earl of Shrewſbury. 
This is the laſt attempt made by the northern nations upon England. 
That reſtleſs people ſeem about this time to have learned the practice 0! 
tillage, which thenceforth kept them at home, and freed the other nations 
of Europe from the devaſtations ſpread over them by thoſe piratical 1 
vaders. This proved one great cauſe of the ſubſequent ſettlement and 
improvement of the ſouthern nations. 
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by duke R ver. Accommodation with Robert 
Conqueſt of Normandy— — Continuation of the quarrel with Anſelm, the 


primate Compromiſe with him— I urs abroad Death of prince 
William King's ſecond marriage Death and character of Henry, 


FTER the adventurers in the holy war were aſſembled on | __ 

the banks of the Boſphorus, oppoſite to Conſtantinople, The Cru» 
they proceeded on their enterprize ; but immediately experi- laden 
enced thoſe difficulties which their zeal had hitherto concealed from them, 
and for which, even if they had foreſeen them, it would have been almoſt 
impoſſible to provide a remedy. The Greek emperor, Alexis Comnenus, 
who had applied to the weſtern Chriſtians for ſuccour againſt the "Turks, 
entertained hopes, and thoſe but feeble ones, of obtaining ſuch a mode- 
rate ſupply, as, acting under his command, might enable him to repulſe 
the enemy: But he was extremely aſtoniſhed to fee his dominions over- 
whelmed, on a ſudden, by ſuch an inundation of licentious- barbarians, 
who, though they pretended friendſhip, deſpiſed his ſubjects as unwarlike, 
and deteſted them as heretical. By all the arts of policy, in which he ex- 
celled, he endeavoured to divert the torrent; but while he employed pro- 
feſſions, civilities, and ſeeming ſervices towards the leaders of the cruſade, 
be ſecretly regarded thoſe imperious allies as more dangerous than the 
open enemies by whom his empire had been formerly invaded. Having 
effected that difficult point of diſembarkng them ſafely in Aſia, he en- 
tered into a private correſpondence with Soliman, emperor of the Turks; 
and practiſed every infidions art, which his genius, his power, or his ſitu- 
ation enabled him to employ, for diſappointing the enterprize, and diſ- 
couraging the Latins from making thenceforward any ſach prodigious 


migrations, His dangerous policy was ſeconded by the diſorders inſepa- 


rable from ſo vaſt a multitude, who were united under one head, and were 
conducted by leaders of the moſt» independent, intractable ſpirit, unac- 
quanted with military diſcipline, and determined enemies to civil authori- 
ty and ſubmiſſion, The ſcarcity of proviſions, the exceſſes of fatigue, the 
influence of unknown climates, joined to the want of concert in their ope- 
rations, and to the ſword of a warlike enemy, deſtroyed the adventurers 
by thouſands, and would have abated the ardour of men, impelled to war 
by leſs powerful motives. Their zeal, however, their bravery, and theip 
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irreſiſtible force {till carried them forward, and continually advanced them 
to the great end of their enterprize. After an obſtinate ſiege, they took 
Nice, the ſeat of the Turkiſh empire; they defeated Soliman in two 
great battles; they made themſelves maſters of Antioch ; and entirely 
broke the force of the Turks, who had ſo long retained thoſe countries 
in ſubjection. The ſoldan of Egypt, whoſe alliance they had hitherto 
courted, recovered, on the fall of the Turkiſh power, his former authority 
in Jeruſalem; and he informed them by his ambaſſadors, that, if they 
came diſarmed to that city, they might now perform their religious vows, 
and that all Chriſtian pilgrims, who ſhould thenceforth vilit the holy ſe- 
pulchre, might expect the ſame good treatment which they had ever re. 
ceived from his predeceſſors. The offer was rejected; the ſoldan was 
required to yield up the city to the Chriſtians ; and on his refuſal, the cham. 
pions of the croſs advanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which they regarded 
as the conſummation of their labours. By the detachments which they had 
made, and the diſaſters which they had undergone, they were diminiſhed to 
the numberof twenty thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe; but theſe were 
ſtill formidable, from their valour, from their experience, and the obedience 
which from paſt calamities, they had learned to pay to their leaders. After 
a ſiege of five weeks, they took Jerufalem by affault ; and impelled by a 
mixture of military and religious rage, they put the numerous garriſon 
and inhabitants to the ſword without diſtinction. Neither arms defende! 
the valiant, nor ſubmiſſion the timorous : No age or ſex was ſpared : li. 
fants on the breaſt were pierced by the ſame blow with their mothers, who 
implored for mercy : Even a multitude to the number of ten thouſand per- 
ſons who had ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and were bee quarter, 
were butchered in cool blood by thoſe ferocious conquerors v. The 
ſtreets of Jeruſalem were covered with dead bodies * ; and the lugs 
warriors, after every enemy was ſubdued and ſlaughtered, immediately 
turned themſelves with the ſentiments of ae and contrition, to- 
wards the holy ſepulchre. They threw aſide their arms, ſtill #reaming 
with blood: They advanced with reclined bodies, and naked feet and 
heads to that ſacred monument : They ſung anthems to their Saviour, 
who had there purchaſed their ſalvation by his death and agony : And 
their devotion, enlivened by the preſence of the place where he had ſut- 
fered, ſo overcame their fury, that they diſſolved in tears, and bore the 
appearance of every ſoft and tender fentiment. So inconfiſtent is human 
nature with itſelf ! And fo eaſily does the moſt effeminate ſuperſtition 
ally, both with the moſt heroic courage, and with the fierceſt barbarity * 
 Ta1s great event happened on the fifth of July in the laſt year of the 
eleventb century. The Chriſtian princes and nobles, after chuſing God. 
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frey of Boüillion king of Jeruſalem, began to ſettle themſelves in their 
new conqueſts ; while ſome of them returned to Europe, in order to en- 
joy at home that glory, which their valour had acquired them in this 
popular and meritorious enterprize., Among theſe was Robert, duke of 
Normandy, who, as he had relinquiſhed the greateſt dominions of any 
prince that attended the cruſade, had all along diſtinguiſned himſelf by 
the molt intrepid courage, as well as by that affable diſpoſition and un- 
bounded generoſity, which gain the hearts of ſoldiers, and qualify a prince 
to ſhine in a military life. In paſſing through Italy, he became acquaint- 
ed with Sibylla, daughter of the count of Converfana, a young lady of 
great beauty and merit, whom he eſpouſed : Indulging himſelf in this 
new paſſion as well as fond of enjoying eaſe and pleaſure after ſo many rough 
campaigns, he lingered a twelvemonth in that delicious climate ; and though 
his friends in the north looked every moment for his arrival, none of them 
knew when they could with certainty expect it. By this delay, he loft 
the kingdom of England, which the great fame he had acquired during the 
cruſades, as well as his undoubted title, both by birth, and by the pre- 
ceding agreement with his deceaſed brother, would, had he been preſent, 
have infallibly ſecured to him. 

Paixce Henry was hunting with Rufus in the new foreſt, 1700. 
when intelligence of that monarch's death was brought him; Acceſſion 
and being ſenſible of the advantage attending the conjuncture, 1 
he hurried to Wincheſter, in order to ſecure the royal treaſure, which he 
knew to be a neceſſary implement for facilitating his deſigns on the crown. 
He had ſcarcely reached the place when William de Bretuil, keeper of the 
treaſure, arrived and oppoſed himſelf to Henry's pretenſions. This no- 
bleman, who had heen engaged in the fame party of hunting, had no ſoon- 
er heard of his maſter's death, than he haſtened to take care of his charge 
and he told the prince, that this treaſure, as well as the crown, belonged to 
his elder brother, who was now his ſovereign; and that he himſelf, for 
his part, was determined, in ſpite of all other pretenſions, to maintain his 
allegiance to him. But Henry, drawing his ſword, threatened him with 
inſtant death if he dared to diſobey him; and as others of the late king's 
retinue, who came every moment to Wincheſter, joined the prince's party, 
Bretuil was obliged to withdraw his oppoſition, and to acquieſce in this vio- 
lence ?, 

Hex, without loſing a moment, haſtened with the money to Lon- 
don; and having aſſembled ſome noblemen and prelates, whom his addreſs, 
or abilities, or preſents, gained to his ſide, he was ſuddenly elect ed, or ra- 
ther ſaluted king; and immediately proceeded to the exerciſe of royal au- 
wority. In leſs than three days after his brother's death, the ceremony 
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of his coronation was performed by Maurice, biſhop of London, who waz 
perſuaded to officiate on that occaſion ; and thus, by his courage and 
celerity, he intruded himielf into the vacant throne. . No one had ſuffici. 
ent ſpirit or ſenſe of duty to appear in defence of the abſent prince: Al 
men were ſeduced or intimidated : Preſent poſſeſſion ſupplied the apparent 
defects in Henry's title, which was indeed founded on plain uſurpation : 
And the barons, as well as the people, acquieſced in a claim, which, though 
it could neither be juſtified nor comprehended, could now, they found, be 
oppoſed through the perils alone of civil war and rebellion, 

Bur as Henry foreſaw that a crown, uſurped againſt all rules of jultice, 
would fit unſteady on his head, he reſolved, by fair profeſſions at leall, to 
gain the affections of all his ſubjects. Beſides taking the uſual coronati. 
on-oath to maintain the laws and execute juſtice, he paſſed a charter, which 
was calculated to remedy many of the grievous oppreſſions which had been 
complained of during the reigns of his father and brother. He there 
promiſed, that, at the death of any biſhop or abbot, he never would ſcize 
the revenues of the ſee or abbey during the vacancy, but would leave the 


whole to be reaped by the ſucceſſor ; and that he would never let to farm, 


any eccleſiaſtical benefice, nor diſpoſe of it for money. After this con- 
ceſſion to the church, whoſe favour was of ſo great importance, he pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the civil grievances which he purpoſed to redreſs. 
He promiſed, that, upon the death of any earl, baron, or military tenant, 
his heir ſhould be admitted to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, on paying a jult 
and lawful relief; withac:t being expoſed to ſuch violent exactions as had 
been uſual during the late reigns : He remitted the wardſhip of minors, 
and allowed guardians to be appointed, who ſhould be anſwerable for the 
truſt : He promiſed not to diſpoſe of any heireſs in marriage, but by tlic 
advice of all the barons ; and if any baron intended to give his daughter, 
ſiſter, niece, or kinſwoman, in marriage, it ſhould only be neceſſary for 
him to conſult the king, who promiſed to take no money for his conſent, 
nor ever to refuſe permiſſion, unleſs the perſon, to whom it was purpoſcd 
to marry her, ſhould happen to be his enemy: He granted his barons 


and military tenants the power of bequeathing, by will, their money or 


perſonal eſtates : and if they neglected to make a will, he promiſed that 
their heirs ſhould ſucceed to them : He renounced the right of impoſing 
moneyage, and of levying taxes at pleaſure on the farms, which the barons 
retained in their own hands d: He made ſome general profeſſions of mo- 
derating fines ; he offered a pardon for all offences; and he remitted all 
debts due to the crown : He required, that theyaſſals of the barons ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privileges which he granted to his own barons ; and he pro- 
miſed a general confirmation and obſervance of the laws of king Edw ard. 
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This is the ſubſtance of the chief articles contained in that famous chart- 

c 
: To give greater authenticity to theſe conceſſions, Henry lodged a copy 
of his charter in ſome abbey of each county; as if deſirous that it ſhould 
he expoſed to the, view of all his ſubjects, and remain a perpetual rule for 
the limitation and direction of his government: Yet it is certain, that, af- 
ter the preſent purpoſe was ſerved, he never once thought, during his 
reign, of obſerving one ſingle article of it; and the whole fell ſo much in- 
to negle& and oblivion, that, in the following century, when the barons, 
who had heard an obſcure traduion of it, defired to make it a model of the 
great charter, which they exacted from king John, they could with diffi- 
eulty find a copy of it in the kingdom. But as to the grievances here 
meant to be redreſſed, they were ſtill continued in their full extent; and 
the royal authority, in all thoſe particulars, lay under no manner of reſtrie- 
tion. Reliefs of heirs, ſo capital an article, were never effectually hxed 
till the time of the Magna Charta © ; and it is evident, that the general 
promiſe here given, of accepting a juſt and lawful relief, ought to have 
een reduced to more preciſion, in order to give ſecurity to the ſubject. 
The oppreſſion of wardſhip and marriage was perpetuated even till the 
reign of Charles II.: And it appears from Glanvile ©, the famous juſticia- 
ry of Henry II. that, in his time, where any man died inteſtate, an acci- 
dent which muſt have been very frequent, when the art of writing was ſo 
little known, the king, or the lord of the fief, pretended to ſeize all the 
moveables, and to exclude every heir, even the children of the deceaſed ; 
A ſure mark of a tyrannical and arbitrary government, | 

Tut Normans, indeed, who domineered in England, were, during this 
age ſo licentious a people, that they may be pronounced incapable of any 
true or regular liberty; which requires ſuch improvement in knowledge 
and morals, as can only be the reſult of reflection and experience, and muſt 
grow to per ſection during ſeveral ages of ſettled and eſtabliſhed govern» 
ment, A people, ſo inſenſihle to the rights of their ſovereign, as to dis- 


joint, without neceſſity, the hereditary ſucceſſion, and permit a younger 
brother to intrude himſelf into the place of the eder, whom they eſteem- 


ed, and who was guilty of no crime but being abſent, could not expect, 
that that prince would pay any greater regard to their privileges, or allow 
us engagements to fetter his power, and debar him from any conſiderable 


* Matth, Paris, p. 38. Hoveden, p. 468. Brompton, p. 1021. Hzagolſtad, p. 310. 
Oo. Lb. 2. cap. 36. What is called a relief in the Conqueror's laws, preſerved by 
hu, ſcems to have been the keriot ; fince reliefs, as weil as the other bur: ens of the 
0 law, were unknown in the age of the Couſe ſſor, whole laws theſe originally were. 
Li. J, cap. 16. This practice was contrary to the laws of king Edward, ratified 
© Conqueror, a3 we learn from logulf, p. t. But laws had at that time very little 
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intereſt or convenience. They had indeed arms in their hands, which pre. 
vented the eſtabliſhment of a total deſpotiſm, and left their poſterity ſuffeci. 
ent power, whenever they ſhould attain a ſufficient degree of reaſon, to al. 
ſume true liberty: But their turbulent diſpoſition frequently prompted 
them to make ſuch uſe of their arms, that they were more fitted toobſtrud 
the execution of juſtice, than to ſtop the career of violence and oppreſſon. 
The prince, finding that greater oppoſition was often made to him whey 
he enforced the laws, than when he violated them, was apt to render his 
own will and pleaſure the ſole rule of government; and, on every emer. 
gence, to conſider more the power of the perſons whom he might offend, 
than the rights of thoſe whom he might injure. The very form of this 
charter of Henry proves, that the Norman barons (for they, rather than 
the people of England, are chiefty concerned in it) were totally ignorant 
of the nature of limited monarchy, and were ill qualiſied to conduct, in 
conjunction with their ſovereign, the machine of government. It is an ac 
vf his ſole power, is the reſult of his free grace, contains ſome article 
which bind others as well as himſelf, and is therefore unfit to be the deed 
of any one who poſſeſſes not the whole legiſlative power, and who may not 
at pleaſure revoke all his conceſſions. 

Hv, farther to encreaſe his popularity, degraded and committed to 
priſon Ralph Flambard, biſhop of Durbam, who had been the chief inſtry- 
ment of oppreſſion under his brother * : But this act was followed by + 
nother, which was a direct violation of his own charter, and was à bad 
prognoſtic of his ſincere intentions to obſerve it: He kept the ſee of Dur 
ham vacant, for five years, and during that time retained poſſeſſion of all 
its revenues. Senſible of the great authority which Anſelm had acquires 
by his character of piety, and by the perſecutions which he had undergone 
from William, he ſent repeated meſſages to him at Lyons, where he rel 
ded, and invited him to return and take poſſeſſion of his dignities s. Onthe 
arrival of the prelate, he propoſed to him the renewal of that homage 
which he had done to his brother, and which had never been refuſed by 
any Engliſh biſhop : But Anſelm had acquired other ſentiments by i 


journey to Rome, and gave the king an abſolute refuſal. He objected it 


decrees of the council of Bari, at which he himſelf had aſſiſted ; and he 
declared, that, ſo far from doing homage for his ſpiritual dignity, be 
would not ſo much as communicate with any eceleſiaſtic, who paid thil 
ſubmiſſion, or who accepted of inveſtitures from laymen. Henry, wag 
expected, in his preſent delicate ſituation, to reap great advantages from 
the authority and popularity of Anſelm, durſt not inſiſt on his demand“ 
He only de ſired that the controverſy might be ſuſpended ; and that mel. 


f Chron. Sax p. 208. W. Malm. p. 156. Matth. Paris, p. 39. Allur. Beverl. p. 
144. * Chron. Sax. p. 208. Order. Vital. p. 782. Matth. Paris, p. 39 T. Rag 
borne, p. 273. 5 W. Malm. p. 223. ä 
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ſengers mightſbe ſent to Rome, in order to accommodate matters with the 
pope and obtain his confirmation of the laws and cuſtoms of England, 

Turak immediately occurred an important affair, in which 1 
the king was obliged to have recourſe to the authority of An- Marriage 
vim, Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland., bing. 
and niece to Edgar Atheling, had, on her father's death, and the ſubſequent 
revolutions of the Scottiſh government, been brought to England, and e- 
Jucated under her aunt, Chriſtina, in the nunnery of Rumſey, This prin- 
cſs Henry purpoſed to marry ; but as ſhe had worn the veil, though ne- 
ver taken the vows, doubts might ariſe concerning the lawfulneſs of the 
act; and it behoved him to be very careful not to ihock, in any particular, 
the religious prejudices of his ſubjects. The affair was examined by An- 
ſelm in a council of the prelates and nobles, which was ſummoned at Lam- 
beth : Matilda there proved, that ſhe had put on the veil, not with a view 
of entering into a religions life, but merely in conſequence of a cuſtom, 
familiar to the Engliſh ladies, who protected their chaſtity from the bru- 
tal violence of the Normans, by taking ſhelter under that habit h, which, 
amidſt the horrible licentiouſneſs of the times, was yet generally revered. 
The council, ſenſible that even a princeſs had otherwiſe no ſecurity for 
her honour, admitted this reaſon as valid: They pronounced, that Matilda 
was ſtill free to marry i; and her eſpouſals with Henry were celebrated 
by Anſelm with great pomp and ſolemnity *. No act of the king's reign 
rendered him equally popular with his Engliſh ſubjects, and tended more 
to eltabliſh him on the throne. Though Matilda, during the life of her 
uncle and brothers, was not heir of the Saxon line, ſhe was become very 
dear to the Engliſh on account of her connexions with it : And that peo- 
ple, who, before the conqueſt, had fallen into a kind of indiſſerence towards 
ther ancient royal family, had felt ſo ſeverely the tyranny of the Normans, 
that they reflected with extreme regret on their former liberty, and hoped 
for a more equal and mild adminiſtration, when the blood of their native 
priaces ſhould be mingled with that of their new ſovereigns ! 

Bur the policy and prudence of Henry, which, if time had =" 
been allowed for theſe virtues to produce their full effect, Invaſion by 
would have ſecured him poſſeſſion of the crown, ran great 2 5 
hazard of being fruſtrated by the ſuddden appearance of 
Robert, who returned to Normandy about a month after the death of his 
brother William. He took poſſeſſion, without oppoſition, of 
that dutchy; and immediately made preparations for recover- 
ing England, of which, during his abſence, he had, by Henry's intrigues, 
been ſo unjultly defrauded. The great fame which he had acquired in the 
Lait, forwarded his pretenſions; and the Norman barons, ſenſible of the 
conſequences, expreſſed the ſame diſcontent at the ſeparation of the dutchy 
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and kingdom, which had appeared on the acceſſion of William, Roben 
de Beleſme, earl of Shrewſbury and Arundel, William de la Warrente, 
earl of Surrey, Arnulf de Montgomery, Walter Giffard, Robert de Ponte. 
fract, Robert de Mallet, Yvo de Grentmeſnil, and many others of the prin. 
cipal nobility ®, invited Robert to make an attempt upon England, and 
promiſed, on his landing, to join him with all their forces. Even the ſe. 
men were affected with the general popularity of his name, and they car- 
ried over to him the greater part of a fleet, which had been equipped to 
oppoſe his paſſage, Henry, in this extremity, began to be apprehenfive for 
his life, as well as for his crown; and had recourſe to the ſuperſtition of 
the people, in order to oppoſe their ſentiment of juſtice. He paid diligent 
court to Anſelm, whoſe ſanctity and wiſdom he pretended to revert. He 
conſulted him in all difficult emergencies ; ſeemed to be governed by hin 
in every meaſure : promiſed a ſtrict regard to eccleſiaſtical privileges; pro- 
feſſed a great attachmeent to Rome, and a reſolution of perſevering in an 
implicit obedience to the decrees of councils, and to the will of the { 
vereign pontiff. By theſe careſſes and declarations, he entirely gained the 
confidence of the primate, whoſe influence over the people, and authority 
wich the barons, were of the utmoſt ſervice to him in his preſent ſituation. 
Anſelm fcrupled not to affure the nobles of the king's fincerity in thole 
profeſſions which he made, of avoiding the tyrannical and oppreſſive govem- 
ment of his father and brother : He even rode through the ranks of the 
army, recommended to the ſoldiers the defence of their prince, repreſent- 
ed the duty of keeping their oaths of allegiance, and prognoſticated to 
them the greateſt happineſs from the government of fo wiſe and juſt a f- 
vereign. By this expedient, joined to the influence of the earls of Warwic 
and Mellent, of Roger Bigod, Richard de Redvers, and Robert Tito. 
Hamon, powerful barons, who ſtill adhered to the preſent government, the 
army was retained in the king's intereſts, and marched, with ſecmitg 
union and firmneſs, to oppoſe Robert, who had landed with his forces a 
Portſmouth. | 

The two armies lay in fight of each other for ſome dit 


1101 . , . . » 
A-commo- without coming to action; and both princes being appre- 
9 with henſive of the event, which would probably be deciſze, 


hearkened the more willingly to the counſels of Anſclm and 
the other great men, who mediated an accommodation between them. 
After employing ſome negociation, it was agreed, that Robert ſhould 
reſign his pretenſions to England, and receive in licu of them an annual 
penſion of 3000 marks; that if either of the princes ſhould die without 
iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to his dominions ; that the adherents of 
each ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored to all their poſſeſſions either in d ofo 
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nandy or England ; and that neither Robert nor Henry ſhould thence» 
forth encourage, receive, or protect the enemies of the other 


Tais treaty, though calculated ſo much for Henry's advantage, 
ne was the firſt to violate, He reſtored indeed the eſtates of all 
Robert's adherents ; but was ſecretly determined, that noblemen fo 
powerful and fo ill affected, who had both inclination and ability to diſturb 
his government, ſhould not long remain in their preſent opulence and 
grandeur, He began with the earl of Shrewſbury, who was watched for 
ſame time by ſpies, and then indicted on a charge, conſiſting of forty five 
articles. This turbulent nobleman, knowing his own guilt, as well as 
the prejudices of his judges, and the power of his proſecutor, had recourſe 
to arms for defence: But being ſoon ſuppreſſed by the activity and ad- 
refs of Henry, he was baniſhed the kingdom, and his great eſtate was 
confiſcated. His, ruin involved that of his two brothers, Arnulf de Mont. 
gomery, and Roger eart of Lancaſter. Soon after followed the proſecu- 
tion and condemnation of Robert de Pontefract and Robert de Mallet, 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves among Robert's adherents. - 
William de Warenne was the next victim: Even William earl of 
Cornwal, ſon of the earl of Mortaign, the king's uncle, who had given 
matter of ſuſpicion againſt him, loſt all the vaſt acquiſitions of his family 
in England, Though the uſual violence and tyranny of the Norman ba- 
ons afforded a plauſible pretence for thoſe proſecutions, and it is probable 
that none of the ſentences, pronounced againſt theſe noblemen, was wholly 
iniquitous z men eaſily ſaw, or conjectured, that the chief part of their 
gullt was not the injuſtice or illegality of their conduct. Robert, enraged 
at the fate of his friends, imprudently ventured to come into England ; 
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and he remonſtrated with his brother, in ſevere terms, againſt this breach of 


treaty : But met with ſo bad a reception, that he began to apprehend 
anger to his own liberty, and was glad to purchaſe an eſcape, by reſign- 
g lis penſion, 

T ne indiſcretion of Robert ſoon expoſed him to more fatal injuries. 
ns prince, whoſe bravery and candor procured him reſpect, while at a 
viltance, had no ſooner attained the poſſeſſion of power, and enjoy- 
ment of peace, than all the vigour of his mind relaxed ; and he fell into 
ontempt among thoſe who approached his perſon, or were ſubjected to 
by authority, Alternately abandoned to diſſolute pleaſures and to woman- 
th (uperltition, he was ſo remiſs, both in the care of his treaſure, and the 
crerciſe of his government, that his ſervants pillaged bis money with im- 
punty, ſtole from him his very clothes, and proceeded thence to practiſe 


" Chron, Sax. p. 209, W. Malmel. p. 1 56, 
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every ſpecies of extortion on his defenceleſs ſubjects. The 


Attack of barons, whom a ſevere adminiſtration alone could haye * . 
— CJ} gave reins to their unbounded rapine upon their ws. 11 
rece 
ſals, and inveterate animoſities againſt each other; and all Normandy, 1 
during the reign of this benign prince, was become a ſcene of violence af bull 
depredation. The Normans at laſt, obſerving the regular government whic, one 
Henry not withſtanding his uſurped title, had been able to eſtabliſh in Eng. * 
land, applied to him, that he might uſe his authority for the ſuppreſſion of - t 
theſe diſorders; and they thereby afforded him a pretence for lnterpoſing ler 
in the affairs of Normandy. Inftead of employing his mediation to re. She 
der his brother's government reſpectable, or to redreſs the grievances of Hel; 
the Normans ; he was only attentive to ſupport his own partizans, and ty being 
encreaſe their number by every art of bribery, - intrigue, and infinuation, "Res 
Having found, in a vifit which he made to that dutchy, that the nobility ** 
were more diſpoſed to pay ſubmiſſion to him than to their legal ſovereign, led 
he collected, by arbitrary extortions on England, a great army and treaſure, as 
and returned next year to Normandy, in a ſituation to obtain, Hed a 
74 either by violence or corruption, the dominion of that province, old a 
He took Bayeux by ftorm after an obſtinate ſiege : He made himſelf ma. *. 
ter of Caen by the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants: But being re- v 
pulſed at Falaiſe, and obliged, by the winter ſeaſon, to raiſe the ſiege, he ſed 
returned into England ; after giving aſſurances to his adherents, that he PAY 
would perſevere in ſupporting and protecting them. ? 1 uſurpe 
NexT year he opened the campaign with the ſiege 0 Fg 
Conqueſt of Tenchebray ; and it became evident from his preparation mandy 
ann eb progreſs, that he intended to uſurp the entire poſſeſſion ct 33 
Normandy. Robert was at laſt rouzed from his lethargy ; and e up * 
ported by the carl of Mortaign and Robert de Belleſme, the king's iu. ha 
veterate enemies, he raiſed a conſiderable army, and approached my of the 
ther's camp, with a view of finiſhing, in one deciſive battle, the 8 ö aa 
tween them. He was now entered on that ſcene of action, in which . be eng 
he was qualified to excel: and he ſo animated his troops by his 5. * 
that they threw the Englifh into diſorder, and had nearly erer t 1 3 
tory o; when the flight of Belleſme ſpread a panic among the Norm hed we 


and occaſioned their total defeat. Henry, beſides doing great execuv fition, 


on the enemy, made near ten thouſand priſoners ; among whom was - "RA 

Robert himſelf, arid all the moſt conſiderable barons who adhered to my the rig 
tereſts v. This victory was followed by the final reduction of _— moſt all 
Roũen immediately ſubmitted to the conqueror : Falaiſe, after 2 bad pre 
tiation, opened its gates; and by this acquiſition, beſides rendering him ware © 
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maſter of an important fortreſs, he got into his hands prince William, the 
only ſon of Robert: He aſſembled the ſtates of Normandy ; and having 
received che homage of all the vaſſals of the dutchy, having ſettled the go- 
vernment, revoked his brother's donations, and diſmantled the caſtles, lately 


built, he returned into England, and caried along withrhim the duke as pri- 


pner. That unfortunate prince was detained in cuſtody during the re- 
mainder of his life, which was no leſs than twenty-eight years, and he died 
in the caſtle of Cardiff in Glamorganſhire ; happy if, without loſing his 
liberty, he could have, relinquiſhed that power, which he was not qualified 
either to hold or exerciſe. Prince William was committed to the care of 
Helie de St. Saen, who had married Robert's natural daughter, and who, 
being a man of probity and honour, beyond what was uſual in thoſe ages, 
executed the truſt with great affection and fidelity, Edgar Atheling, 
who had followed Robert in the expedition to Jeruſalem, and who had 
lived with him ever ſince in Normandy, was another illuſtrious priſoner, 
taken in the battle of Tenchebray®. Henry gave him his hberty, and ſct- 
tled a ſmall penſion on him, with which he retired ; and he lived to a good 
old age in England, totally neglected and forgotten. This prince was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by perſonal bravery : But nothing can be a ſtronger proof of 
his mean talents in every other reſpect, than that, notwithſtanding he poſ- 
ſeſed the affections of the Engliſh, and enjoyed the only legal title to the 
throne, he was allowed, during the reigns of ſo many violent and jealous 
uſurpers, to live unmoleſted, and go to his grave in peace. 

A LITTLE after Henry had completed the conqueſt of Nor- 2009. 
mandy, and ſettled the government of that province, he finiſh. Continuati- 
ela controverſy, which had been long depending between him gusta ach 
and the pope, with regard to the invellitures in eccleſiaſtical Anſelm the 
beneſices ; and though he was here obliged to relinquiſh ſome Ks 
of the ancient rights of the crown, he extricated himſelf from the difficulty 
on eaſier terms than moſt princes, who, in that age, were ſo unhappy as to 
be engaged in diſputes with the apoſtolic ſee. The king's ſituation, in the 
beginning of his reign, obliged him to pay great court to Anſelm: The 
advantages which he had reaped from the zealous friendſhip of that prelate, 
had made him ſenſible how prone the minds of his people were to ſuper- 
ſition, and what an aſcendant the eceleſiaſties had been able to aſſume over 
them. He had ſeen, on the acceſſion of his brother Rufus, that, though 
the rights of primogeniture were then violated, and the inclinations of al- 
molt all the barons thwarted, yet the authority of Lanfranc, the primate, 
had prevailed over all other conliderations : His own caſe, which was ſtill 
nore unfavourable, afforded an inſtance in which the clergy had more evi- 
fently ſhown their influence and authority. Theſe recent examples, 


3 Chron Car. p. 214. Ann, Waverl.'p. 144. 
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while they made him cautious not to offend that poyerful body, convine. 
ed him, at the ſame time, that it was extremely his intereſt to retain the 
former prerogative of the crown in filling offices of ſuch valt importanee, 
and to check the eccleſiaſtics in that independance to which they vilibly 
aſpired. The choice which his brother, in a fit of penitence, had made of 
Anſelm, was ſo far unfortunate to the king's pretenſions, that this prelate 
was celebrated for his piety and zeal, and auſterity of manners'; and though 
his monkiſh devotion and narrow principles prognoſticated no great knyy. 
ledge of the world or depth of policy, he was, on that very account, a more 
dangerous inſtrument in the hands of politicans, and retained a greater af. 
cendant over the bigottes populace. The prudence and temper of the 
king appear in nothing more conſpicuous than in the management of this 
delicate affair: where he was always ſenſible that it had become neceſſary 
for him to riſque his whole crown, in order to preſerve the moſt invaluable 
jewel of it ?. 

Axs$ELmM had no ſooner returned from baniſhment, than his refuſal to dg 
homage to the king raiſed a diſpute, which Henry evaded at that critical 
juncture, by promiſing to ſend a meſſenger, in order to compound the mat- 
ter with Paſcal IT. who then filled the papal throne. The meſſenger, as 
was probably foreſeen, returned with an abſolute refuſal of the king's de- 
mands 4 ; and that fortified by many reaſons, which were well qualified to 
operate on thc underſtandings of men in thoſe ages. Paſcal quoted" the 
ſcriptures, to prove that Chriſt was the door; and he thence inferred, that 
all eceleſiaſtics muſl enter into the church through Chriſt alone, not through 
the civil magiſtrate, or any profane laymen . “ It is monſtrous,” added 
the pontiff, © that a ſon ſhould pretend to beget his father, or a man to 
& create his God: Prieſts are called Gods in ſcripture, as being the vicus 
„ of God: And will you, by your abominable pretenſions to grant then 
te their inveſtiture, aſſume the right of creating them * :” ; 

But how convincing ſoever theſe arguments, they could not perſuade 
Henry to reſign ſo important a prerogative ; and, perhaps, as he was polſc- 
. ſed of great reflection and learning, be thought, that the abſurdity of a man's 
creating his God, even allowing prieſts to be gods was not urged with 
the beſt grace by the Roman pontiff. * But as he deſired ill to avoid, it 
leaſt to delay, the coming to any dangerous extremity with the church, le 
perſuaded Anſelm, that he ſhould be able, by farther negociation, to attaiu 
ſome compoſition with Paſcal ; and for that purpoſe he diſpatched thre: 


Pp Eidmer, p. 56. T Eadmer.'p 60. This topic is fa“ 
ther enforced in p. 73. 74. See alſo W. Malm. p. 163. s Exdmer. p. 6t. | muc' 
ſaſpeR, that this text of ſcripture is a forgery of his holineſs : For I have not beer able to 


4 W. Malm. p. 225. 


find it. Vet it paſſed current in thofe ages and was often quoted by the clergy as ie « 


foundation of their power. See Epiſt. St Thom. p. 769. 
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biſhops to Rome, while Anſelm ſent two meſſengers of his own, to bs more 
ully aſſured of the pope's intentions :.. Paſcal wrote back letters, equally 
poſitive and, arrogant, both to the king and primate : urging to the former, 
that, by aſſuming the right of inveſtitures, he committed a kind of ſpirit- 
val adultery with the church, who was the ſpouſe of Chriſt, and who muſt 
uot admit of ſuch a commerce with any other perſon ; and inſiſting with 
the latter, that the pretenſion of kings to confer |benefices was the ſource 
of all ſinony ; a topic which had but too much foundation in thoſe ages v. 
Hixky had now no other expedient than to ſuppreſs the letter addreſs- 
ed to himſelf, and to perſuade the three biſhops to prevaricate, and aſſert, 
upon their epiſcopal faith, that Paſcal had aſſured them in private of his 
good intentions towards Henry, and of his reſolution not to reſent any future 
exertion of his prerogative in granting inveſtitures ; ; though he himſelf 
icrupled to give this aſſurance under his hand, leſt other princes ſhould 
copy the example and iſſue a like privilege *. Anſelm” s two meſſengers, who 
were monks, affirmed to him, that it was impoſſible this ſtory could have any 
foundation ; But their word was not deemed equal to that of three biſhops : 
and the king as if he had finally gained his cauſe, proceeded to fill the ſees of 
Hereford and Saliſbury, and to inveſt the new biſhops in the uſual manner ?. 
But Anſelm, who, as he had good reaſon, gave no credit to the aſſeveration 
of the king's meſſengers, refuſed not only to conſecrate them, but even to 
communicate with them; and the biſhops themſelves, finding how odious they 
were become, returned to Henry the enſigns of their dignity. The quar- 
rel every day encreaſed between the king and primate : The former, not- 
withſtanding the prudence and moderation of his temper, threw out menaces 
againſt ſuch as ſhould pretend to oppoſe him in exerting the ancient prero- 
gatives of his crown: And Anſelm, ſenſible of his own dangerons ſitua- 
tions defired leave to make a journey to Rome, in order to lay the caſe be- 
tore the ſoverei: zu pantiff. Henry, well pleaſed to rid himſelf, without 
iolence, of ſo e an antagoniſt, readily granted him permiſſion. The 
rielate was attended to the ſhore by inſinite multitudes, not only monks and 
clergymen, but people of all ranks, who ſcrupled not in this manner to 
ceclare for their primate againſt their ſovereign, and who regarded his depar- 
ture as the final abolition of religion and true piety in the kingdom . The 
king, however ſeized all the revenues of his fee; and ſent William de 
Warelwaſt to negociate with Paſcal, and to find ſome means of accommo- 
lation in this delicate affair. 
Tus Engliſh miniſter told Paſcal, that his maſter would rather loſe ni 
rann, than part with rhe right of granting inveſtitures. And I,” 
Vol. I. O 
' Fadmer, p. 62. W. Malm. p. 225» u Fadmer, p. 63. W 1bid. p. 64. 66. 
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bl plied “ Paſcal, would rather loſe my head than allow him to retain it i the 
Henry ſceretly prohibited Anſelm from returning, unleſs he reſolved to whi 

oF conform himſelf to the laws and uſages of the kingdom; and the primate paſſ 
took up his reſidence at Lyons, in expectation that the king would piet 

k laſt be obliged to yield the point, which was the preſent object of contro. inte! 

4 . verſy between them. Soon after, he was permitted to return to his mona. had 
4 ſtery at Bec in Normandy ; and Henry, befides reſtoring to him the re. as : 

i venues of his ſee, treated him with the greateſt reſpect, and held ſeveral chut 
5 conferences with him, in order to ſoften his oppoſition, and bend him to wor 

; ſubmiſſion d. The people of England, who thought all differences nov vant 
accommodated, were inclined to blame their primate for abſenting himſelf the 

ſo long from his charge: and he daily received letters from his partizans, cire1 

iN repreſenting the neceſſity of his ſpeedy return. The total extinction, dran 
1 they told him, of religion and Chriſtianity was likely to enſue from the tuna 
want of his fatherly care: The moſt ſhocking cuſtoms prevail in England: pero 

| | | And the dread of his ſeverity being now removed, ſodomy, and the prac- mon 

| tice of wearing long hair, gain ground among all ranks of men, and theſe cont 

| | enormities openly appear every where, without ſenſe of ſhame or fezr of emp 
| puniſhment e. | whit 


1 Tux policy of the court of Rome has commonhy been much admired; 
| and men, judging by ſucceſs, have beftowed the higheſt eulogies on that 
| - prudence by which a power, from ſuch flender beginnings, could advance, 
ut without force of arms, to eftabliſh an univerfal, and almoft abſolute no- 

| narchy in Europe. But the wiſdom of fo long a fucceſſion of men who 
| filled the papal throne, and who were of ſuch different ages, tempers, and 
intereſts, is not intelligible, and could never have place in nature. The 


Þ inſtrument, indeed, with which they wrought, the ignorance and ſuper- ſituat 
| | ſtition of the people, is ſo grofs an engine, of fuch univerſal prevalence, the 
f and ſo little liable to accident or diſorder, that it may be fucceſsful even prete 
| in the moſt unſkilful hands; and ſcarce any indifcretion can fruſtrate its and! 
} operations. While the court of Rome was openly abandoned to the moſt ly ſul 
if flagrant diſorders, even while it was torn with fchiſms and factions, the diftw 
| | | power of the church daily made a ſenſible progreſs in Europe; and the belt | 
. temerity of Gregory, and caution of Paſcal, were equally fortunate in their 
| promoting it. The clergy, feeling the neceffity which they lay und:r of ſiſter, 
being protected againſt the violence of princes, or vigour of the laws, ed w. 
were well pleaſed to adhere to a foreign head, who, being removed fron other 
the fear of the civil authority, could frecly employ the power of the whole prero 
church in defending her ancient or ufurpei properties and privileges, when decelſ 

invaded in any particular country: The monks, dc firous of an indepet- 
dence on their dioceſans, profeſſed a ſtill more devoted attachment t0 410 
2 Fadmer, p. 73. W. Malm. p. 22 6: M. Paris, p. 40. Þ Hoveden, p 47 < = 
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the triple crown ; and the ſtupid people poſſeſſed no ſeience or reaſon, 
which they could oppoſe to the moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Nonſenſe 
paſſed for demonſtration: The mott criminal means were ſanctiſied by the 
piety of the end: Treaties were not ſuppoſed to be binding, where the 
intereſts of God were concerned: The ancient laws and cuſtoms of ſtates 
had no authority againſt a divine right: Impudent forgeries were received 
as tuthentic monuments of antiquity : And the champions of holy 
church; if ſucceſsful, were celebrated as heroes; if unfortunate, were 
worſhipped as martyrs ; and all events thus turned out equally to the ad- 
vantage of clerical ufurpations; Paſcal himſelf, the reigning pope, was, in 
the courſe of this very controverſy concerning inveſtitures, involved in 
cireamſtances; and neceſſitated to follow a conduct, which would have 
drawn diſgrace and ruin on any temporal prince that had been ſo unfor- 
tunate as to fall into a like fituation. His perſon was ſeized by the em- 
peror Henry V. and he was obliged, by a formal treaty; to reſign to that 
monarch the right of granting inveſtitures, for which they had ſo long 
contended 4. In order to add greater ſolemnity to this agreement, the 
emperor and pope communicated' together on the ſame hoſt ; one half of 
which was given to the prince, the other taken by the pontiff: The moſt 
tremendous impreeations were publicly denounced on either of them who 
ſhould violate the treaty : Yet no ſooner did Paſcal recover his liber- 
ty, than he revoked all his conceffions; and pronounced the ſentence of 


excommunication againſt the emperor, who; in the end, was obliged to 


ſubmit to the terms required of him, and to yield up all his pretenſions, 
which he never could reſume e. | 

Tur king of Englaud had very nearly fallen into the ſame dangerous 
ſituation: Paſcal had already excommunicated rhe earl of Mallont, and 
the other miniſters of Henry, who were inſtrumental in ſupporting his 
pretenſions f: He daily menaced the king himſelf with a like fentence ; 
and he ſuſpended the blow only to give him leiſure to prevent it by a time- 
ly ſubmiſſion. The malcontents waited impatiently for the opportunity of 
iſturbing his government by conſpiracies and iuſurrections : The king's 
beſt friends were anxious at the proſpect of an ineident, which would ſet 
their civil and religious duties at variance: And the counteſs of Blois, his 
hſter, aprinceſs of piety, who had great influence over him, was affrighten- 
ed with the danger of her brother's eternal damnation ®, Henry on the 


(ther hand, ſeemed determined to run all hazards, rather than reſign a 


prerogative of ſuch importance, which had been enjoyed by all his pre- 


Ceceſſors ; and it ſeemed probable, from his great prudence and abilitie 


O 2 | 


© Padre Paolo ſopra benef. eccleſ. p. 112, W. Malmet 
t Eadmcr, 


4 W. Malm. p. 167. 
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that he might be able to ſuſtain his rights, and finally mad in the con- 
teſt, While Paſcal and Henry thus ſtood mutually in awe of each other, 
it was the more eaſy to bring about an accommodation between them, and 
to find a medium, in which they might agree. 

ad Be roxx biſhops took poſſeſſion of their dignities, they had 
C mpromiſe formerly been accuſtomed to paſs through two ceremonies : 
_ An- They received from the hands of the ſovereign a ring and 

eroſier, as ſymbols of their office; and this was called their 

inveſliture : They alſo made thoſe ſubmiſſions to the prince, which were 
required of vaſſals by the rites of the feudal law, and which received the 
name of homage. And as the king might refuſe, both to grant the in. 
vgliture and to receive the homage, though the chapter had, by ſome tan- 
ons of the middle age, been endowed with the right of election, the ſo- 
vereign had in reality the ſole power of appomting prelates. Urban 11, 
had equally deprived laymen of the rights of granting inveſtiture and of 
receiving homage | : The emperors never were able, by all their wars and 
negociations, to make any diſtinction be admitted between them: The 
interpoſition of profane laymen, in any particular, was {till repreſented as 
impious and abominable : And the church openly aſpired to a total inde- 
pendence on the ſtate, But Henry had put England, as well as Nor- 
mandy, in ſuch a ſituation as gave greater weight to his negociations 
and Paſcal was, for the preſent, ſatisfied with his reſigning the right of 
granting inveſtitures, by which the ſpiritual dignity was ſuppoſed to be 
conferred ; and he allowed the biſhops to do homage for their temporal 
properties and privileges. The pontiff was well pleaſed to have made 
this acquiſition, which, he hoped, would in time involve the whole : And 
the king anxious to procure an eſcape from a very dangerous ſituation, 
was content to retain ſome, though a more precarious authority, in the 
election of prelates. 

Arres the principal controverſy was accommodated, it was not dilſ- 
cult to adjuſt the other differences. The pope allowed Anſelm to com- 
municate with the prelates who had already received inveſtitures from the 
erown ; and he only required of them ſome ſubmiſſions for their paſt mil- 
conduct i. He alſo granted Anſelm a plenary power of remedying every 
other diſorder, which, he ſaid, might ariſe from the barbarouſneſs of the 
eountry w. Such was the idea which the popes then entertained of the 
Engliſh ; and nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the miſerable ignorance 
in which that people were then plunged, than that a man, who ſat on 
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the papal throne, and who ſubſiſted by abſurdities and nonſenſe, ſhould 
think himſelf intitled to treat them as barbarians. 

Dvxixc the courſe of theſe controverſies, a ſynod was held at Weſt- 
miniſter, where the king, intent only on the main diſpute, allowed ſome 
canons of leſs importance to be enacted, which tended to promote the u- 
ſurpations of the clergy. The celibacy of prieſts was enjoined ; a point 
which it was ſtill found very difficult to carry into execution: And even 


laymen were not allowed to marry within the ſeventh degree of affinity ®.. 


By this contrivance the pope ' augmented the profits which he reaped 
from granting diſpenſations; and likewiſe thoſe from divorces. For as 
the art of writing was then rare, and pariſh regiſters were not regularly 


kept, it was not eaſy to aſcertain the degrees of affinity even among pco- 


ple of rank ; and any man, who had money ſufficient to pay for it, might 
obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wife was more nearly related to 
him than was permitted by the canons. The ſynod alſo paſſed a vote, 
prohibiting the laity from wearing long hair o. The averſion of the 
clergy to this mede was not confined to England. When the king went 
to Normandy, before he had conquered that province, the biſhop of 
Seeze, in a formal harangue, earneſtly exhorted him to redreſs the mani- 
fold diſorders under which the government laboured, and to oblige the 
people to poll their hair in a decent form. Henry, though he would not 
refign his prerogatives to the church, willingly parted with his hair: He 
cut it in the form which they required of bim, and obliged all the cour- 
tiers to imitate his example b. | 
Tur acquiſition of Normandy was a great point of Henry's _ 

ambition; being the ancient patrimony of his family, and the Was a- 
only territory, which, while in his poſſeſſion, gave him any b 
weight or conſideration on the continent: But the injuſtice of his uſurp- 
ation was the ſource of great inquietude, involved him in frequent wars, 
and obliged him to impoſe on his Engliſh ſubje&s thoſe many heavy and 
arbitrary taxes, of which all hiſtorians of that age unanimouſly complain a. 
His nephew William was but fix years of age, when he committed him 
to the care of Helie de St. Saen; and it is probable, that his reaſon for 
wtruſting that important charge to a man of ſo unblemiſhed a character, 
was to prevent all malignant ſuſpicions, in cafe any accident ſhould befal 
the life of the young prince. He ſoon repented of his choice; but when 
he deſired to recover poſſeſſion of William's perſon, Helie withdrew bis 
puptl, and carried him to the court of Fu!k, count of Anjou, who gare 
him protection r. In proportion as the prince grew up to man's eſtate, 
lie diſcovered virtues becoming his birth; and wandering through dif. 
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ferent courts of Europe, he excited the friendly compaſſion of many pris. 
ces, and raiſed a general indignation againſt his uncle, who had ſo unjug. 


ly bereaved bim of his inheritance. Lewis the Groſs, ſon of Philip, was 


at that time king of France a brave and generous prince, who, haying 


been obliged, during the lifetime of his father, to fly into England, in order 
to eſcape the perſecutions of his ſtep-mother Bertrude, had been protected 
by Heory, and had thence conceived a perſonal friendſhip for him, Hut 
theſe ties were ſoon diſſolved after the acceſſion of Lewis, who found his 
intereſts to be in ſo many particulars oppoſite to thoſe of the Engliſh mo. 
narch, and who became ſenſible of the danger attending the annexation of 
Normandy to England. He joined, therefore, the counts of Anjou and 
Flanders in giving diſquiet to Henry's government ;z and this monarch, 
in order to defend his foreign dominions, found himſelf obliged to go over 
to Normandy, where he reſided two years. The war which enſued 2. 
mong thoſe princes was attended with no memorable event, and produced 
only ſlight ſkirmiſhes on the frontiers, agreeably to the weak condition of 
the ſovereigns in that age, wheneyer their ſubjects were not rouzed by 
ſome great and urgent occaſion, Henry, by contracting his eldeſt ſon, 
William, to the daughter of Fulk, detached that prince from the alliance, 
and obliged the others to come to an accommodation with him, This 
peace was not of long duration, His nephew, William, retired to the 
court of Baldwin earl of Flanders, who eſpouſed his cauſe ; and the king 
of France, having ſoon after, for other reaſons, joined the party, a new 
1118. war was kindled in Normandy, which produced no event more me- 
* morable than the former, At laſt the death of Baldwin, who 
was ſlain in an action near Eu, gave ſome reſpite to Henry, and enabled 
him to carry on war with more advantage againſt his enemies. 
Lewis, finding himſelf unable to wreſt Normandy from the king by 
force of arms, had recourſe to the dangerous expedient of applying to the 
ſpiritual power, and of affording the eccleſiaſtics a pretence to interpoſ- 
in the temporal concerns of princes. He carried young William to a 
general council, which was aſſembled at Rheims by pope Calixtus I, 
preſented the Norman prince to them, complained of the manifeſt uſurpa- 
tion and injuſtice of Henry, crayed the aſſiſtance of the church for rein- 
ſtating the true heir in his dominions, and repreſented the enormity of 
detaining in captivity ſo brave a prince as Robert, one of the moſt emi- 


- 


nent champions of the croſs, and who by that very quality, was placed 


under the immediate protection of the holy ſee. Henry knew how to 
defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet with dexterity. He 
had ſent over the Engliſh biſhops to this ſynod ; but at the ſame time 

had warned them, that if any farther claims were ſtarted by the 


2154 pope or the cecleſiaſtics, he was determined to adhere to the laws 
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and cuſtoms of England, and maintain the prerogatives tranſmitted to 
him by his predeceſſors. Go,” ſaid he to them, © ſalute the pope in 


ny prin- 
d unjull. 


lip, was « my name; hear his apoſtolical precepts ; but take care to bring none 
having « of his new inventions into my kingdom.” Finding however, that it 
In order would be eaſier for him to elude than oppoſe the efforts of Calixtus, he 
rotected gave his ambaſſadors orders to gain the pope and his favourites by liberal 
n. But preſents and promiſes. The complaints of the Norman prince were 
2und hi: thenceforth heard with great coldneſs by the council; and Calixtus con- 
liſh ith felled, after a conference, which he had the ſame ſummer with Henry, 
ation of and when that prince probably renewed his preſents, that, of all men whom 


jou and he had ever yet been acquainted with, he was beyond compariſon, the 
zonarch, moſt eloquent and perſuaſive. | | 
Tus warlike meaſures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as his intrigues. 


go over 

ſued 2. He laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Noyon; but Henry, having received in- 
roduced telligence of the deſign, marched to the relief of the place, and ſuddenly 
Ion of attacked the French at Brennevile, as they were advancing towards it. 


12ed by A ſharp conflict enſued ; where prince William behaved with great 
leſt ſon, bravery and the king himſelf was in the moſt imminent danger. He was 


alliance, wounded in the head by Criſpin a gallant Norman officer, who had fol- 
Tha lowed the fortunes of William * ; but being rather animated than terrifi- 


| to the ed by the blow, he immediately beat his antagoniſt to the ground, and 
he king ſo encouraged his troops by the example, that they put the French to 
„a new total rout, and had very nearly taken their king priſoner, The dignity 
ore me- of the perſons engaged in this ſkirmiſh, rendered it the moſt memorable 


in, who action of the war; For, in other reſpects, it was not of great importance. 
enabled There were nine hundred horſemen, who fought on both fides ; yet were 

1 there only two perſons ſlain. The reſt were defended by that heavy ar- 
king by mour, worn by the cavalry in thoſe times. An accommodation ſoon 
; to the after enſued between the kings of France and England ; and the intereſts 
terpole of young William were entirely neglected in it. | | 
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Bur this public proſperity of Henry was much overbalanced 
by a domeſtic calamity which befel him. His only ſon, Wil- Dent 
lam had now reached his eighteenth year; and the kings Pince 
from the facility with which he. himſelf had uſurped the * 
crown, dreading that a like revolution might ſubvert his family, had taken 
"lice care to have him recognized ſucceſſor by the ſtates of the kingdom, and had 
e carried him over to Notmandy, that he might receive the homage of the ba- 
y. He rons of that dutchy. The king, on his returil, ſet ſail from Barfleur, and was 
ſoon carried by a fair wind out of fight of land. The prince was detained 


2 time 6 . R 
by ya by ſome accident; and his ſailors, as well as their captain, Thomas Fitz- 
O4 


he laws 
, $ 
II. Hunt. p. 381. M. Paris, p. 47. Diceto, p. 593. © Order, Vital. p. 854. 
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Stephens, having ſpent the interval in drinking, were ſo fluſtered, tha 
being in a hurry to follow the king, they heedleſsly carried the ſhip on 
rock, where ſhe immediately foundered. William was put into the long. 
boat, and had got- clear of the ſhip ; ; when hearing the cries of his natural 
ſiſter, the counteſs of Perche, he ordered the ſeamen to row back in hopes 
of ſaving her: But the numbers, who then crowded in, ſoon ſunk the 
boat; and the prince with all his retinue periſhed. Above a hundred 
and forty young noblemen, of the principal families of England and Nor- 
mandy, were loſt on this occaſion. A butcher of Roven was the only 
perſon who eſcaped u: He clung to the maſt, and was taken up next 
morning by fiſhermen. Fitz-Stephens alſo took hold of the maſt ; hut 
being informed by the butcher, that prince William had periſhed, he ſaid, 
that he would not ſurvive the diſaſter; and he threw himſelf headlong 
into the ſea v. Henry entertained hopes for three days, that his ſon had 
put into ſome diſtant port of England : But when certain intelligence of 


the calamity was brought him, he fainted away; and it was remarked, 


that he never after was ſeen to ſmile, nor ever recovered his wonted cheer. 
fulneſs *, 

Tus death of William may he regarded, in one reſpect, as a misfortune 
to the Engliſh ; becauſe it was the immediate ſource of thoſe civil wars, 
which, after the demiſe of the king, cauſed ſuch confuſion in the king- 
dom: But it is remarkable, that the young prince had entertained 1 
violent averſion to the natives; and had been heard to threaten, that, 
when he ſhould be king, he would make them draw the plough, and would 
turn them into beaſts of burthen. Theſe prepoſſeſſions he inherited from 
his father, who, though he was wont, when it might ſerve his purpoſe, to 
value himſelf on his birth, as a native of England ?, ſhowed, in the courſe 
of his government, an extreme prejudice againſt that people. All hopes 
of preferment, to eccleſiaſtical as well as civil dignities, were denied them 
during this whole reign ; and any foreigner, however ignorant or worth. 
leſs, was ſure to have the preference in every competition 2. As the 
Engliſh had given no diſturbance to the government during the courſe of 
filty years, t this ifiveterate antipathy, i in a prince of ſo much temper as 
well as penetration, forms a preſumption, that the En zliſh of that age 
were ſtill a rude and barbarous people even compared to the Normans, 
and impreſſes us with no very favourable idea of the Anglo-Saxon man- 
ners. 
 Paince William left no children ; and the king had not now any legiti- 
mate iſſue ; except one daughter, Matilda, whom, in 1110, he had be. 

„Order. Vital. p. 8“. 
Gul. N-ub. lib. t. cap V 
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trothed, though only eight years of age“, to the emperor Henry V. and 
whom he had then ſent over to be educated in Germany “. But as her 
:bſence from the kingdom, and her marriage into a foreign family, might 
endanger the ſucceſſion, Henry, who was now a widower, was induced to 
marry, in hopes of having male heirs ; and he made his addreſ- 

ſs to Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, duke of Lovaine, and King's ſe- 
niece of pope Calixtus, a young princeſs of an amiable perſon d. cond mar- 
But Adelais brought him no children; and the prince, who * 

was moſt likely to diſpute the ſucceſſion, and even the immediate poſſeſſion 
of the crown, recovered hopes of ſubverting his rival, who had ſucceſſively 
ſeized all his patrimonial dominions. William the ſon of duke Robert, 


vas {till protected in the French cqurt ; and as Henry's connections with 


the count of Anjou were broken off by the death of his fon, Fulk joined 
the party of the unfortunate prince, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and aided him in raiſing diſturbances in Normandy. But Henry found 
the means of drawing off the count of Anjou, by forming anew with him 
a nearer connection than the former, and one more material to the intereſts 
of that count's family, The emperor, his ſon-in-law, dying with- 
out iſue, he beſtowed his daughter on Geoffrey, the eldeſt ſon of 
Fulk, and endeavoured to inſure her ſucceſſion, by baving her recognized 
heir to all his dominions, and obliging the barons both of Normandy and 
England to ſwear fealty to her, He hoped that the choice of this huſband 
would be more agreeable to all his ſubjects than that of the emperor ; as 
ſecuring them from the danger of falling under the dominion of a great 
and diſtant potentate, who might bring them into ſubjection, and reduce 
their country to the rank of a province: But the barons were diſpleaſed, 

that a ſtep ſo material to national intereſts had been taken without conſult- 
ing theme; and Henry had too ſenſibly experienced the turbulence of 
their diſpoſition, not to dread the effects of their reſentment. It-ſeemed 
probable, that his nephew's party might gain force from the increaſe of 
the malcontents : An acceſſion of power which that prince acquired a lit- 
tle after, tended to render his pretenſions ſtill more dangerous. Charles 
earl of Flanders, being aſſaſſinated during the celebration of divine ſervice, 
king Lewis immediately put the young prince in poſſeſſion of that county, 
to which he had pretenſions, in the right of his grandmother Matilda, wife 


1127. 


to the Conqueror But William ſurvived a very little time this piece of * 


good fortune, which ſeemed to open the way to {till farther proſperity. 
He was killed i in a ſcirmiſh with, the landgrave of Alſace, his competitor 


* Chron. Sax. p. 215. W. Malm. p. 166. Order. Vital. p. 83. 
« ie end of the Volume. b Chron, Sax. p- 223. W. Malm, p. 165. ©W. 

Mam p. 175, The annals of Waverly, p. 150, ſay, that the king asked and obtained 
ths conſent of all the bargns, 
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for Flanders; and his death put an end, for the preſent, to the Jealouſy 


and inquietude of Henry. 
Tux chief merit of this monarch's government conſiſts in the profound 


| tranquillity which he eſtabliſhed and maintained throughout all his domini. 


ons during the greater part of his reign. The mutinous barons were re, 
tained in ſubjection; and his neighbours, in every attempt which the 
made upon him, found him ſo well prepared, that they were diſcouraged 
from continuing or renewing their enterprizes. In order to repreſ the 
incurſions of the Welſh, he brought over ſame Flemings in the year 1111, 
and ſettled them in Pembrokeſhire, where they long maintained a different 
language, and cuſtoms, and manners, from their neighbours. Though hi 
government ſeems to have heen arbitrary in England, it was judicious and 
prudent ; and was as little oppreflive as the neceſſity of his affairs would 
permit. He wanted not attention to the redreſs of grievances ; and bi. 
torians mention in particular the levying of purveyance, which he endes. 
voured to moderate and reſtrain, The tenants in the king's demeſat 
land, were at that time obliged to ſupply gretis the court with proviſion, 
and to furniſh carriages on the fame hard terms, when the king made a 
progreſs, as he did frequently into any of the counties. Theſe exactiom 
were ſo grievous, and levied in fo licentious a manner, that the farmer 
when they heard af the approach of the court, often deſerted their houſes 
as if an enemy had inyaded the country © ; and ſheltered their perſons and 
families in the woods, from the inſults of the king's retinue. Henry pro- 
hibited tboſe enormities, and puniſhed the perſons guilty of them by cut- 


ting off their hands, legs, or other members ©. But the prerogative wa 
/ perpetual ; the remedy applied by Henry was temporary; and the violence 


itſelf of this remedy, ſo far from giving ſecurity to the people, was only 
proof of the ferocity of the government, and threatened a quick return a 
like abuſes. | 

Ox great and difficult object of the king's prudence was the guarding 
zgainft the encroachments of the court of Rome, and protecting the lber 
ties of the church of England. The pope, in the year 1101, had ent 
Guy, archbiſhop of Vienne, as legate into Britain; and though he va 
the firſt that for many years had appeared there in that character, and hu 
commiſſion gave general ſurpriſe , the king who was then in the com. 
mencement of his reign, and was involved in many difficulties, was obliged 
to ſubmit to this encroachment on his authority. But in the year 1116 
Anſelm, abbat of St. Sabas, who was coming over with a legantine con 
miſſion, was prohibited from entering the kingdom ® ; and pope Calix- 
tus, who in his turn was then labouring under many difficulties, by re 


« Eadmer, p. 94. Chron. S:x. P. 21%, © Eadmer, p 94. f Ibid, p-$8. 


5 Hoveden, p. 47. 
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on of the pretenſions of Gregory, an anti-pope, was obliged to promiſe 
that he never would for the future, except when ſolicited by the king him- 
ſelf, ſend any legate into England. Notwithſtanding this engagement, 
the pope, as ſoon as he had ſuppreſſed his antagoniſt, granted the cardinal 
de Crema à legantine commiſhon over that kingdom ; and the king, who, 
by reaſon of his nephew's intrigues and invaſions, found himſelf at that time 
ina dangerous ſituation, was obliged to ſubmit to the exerciſe of this com- 
miſſion ', A ſynod was called by the legate at London; where, among 
other canons, a vote paſſed, enacting ſevere penalties on the marriages of 
the clergy *. The cardinal, in a public haraugue, declared it to be an un- 
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Though hi pardonable enormity, that a prieſt ſhould dare to conſecrate and touch the 
idicious and body of Chriſt immediately after he had riſen from the fide of a {trumpet : 


fairs would 
es; and bil. 


h he ende- 


For that was the decent appellation which he gave to the wives of the 
clergy. But it happened, that the very next night, the officers of juſtice, 
breaking into a diſorderly houſe, found the cardinal in bed with a court- 


7's demelae can!; an incident which threw ſuch ridicule upon him, that he immedi- 
1 proviſions, ately ſtole out of the kingdom: The ſynod broke up; and the canons a- 
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gainſt the marriage of clergymen were worſe executed than ever ®. 
Hzxax, in order to prevent this alternate revolution of conceſſions 
and encroachments, ſent William, then archbiſhop. of Canterbury, to re- 


libertics of the Engliſh church. It was a uſual maxim with every pope, 
when he found that he could not prevail in any pretenſion, to grant prin- 
ces or ſtates a power which they had always exerciſed, to reſume at a pro- 


rogative Y per juncture the claim which ſeemed to be reſigned, and to pretend, that 
the violence the civil magiſtrate had poſſeſſed the authority only from a ſpecial indul- 
„was only 8 gence of the Roman pontiff, After this manner, the pope, finding that 
ck return of 


the French nation would not admit his claim of granting inveſtitures, had 
paſſed a bull, giving the king that authority; and he now practiſed a like 


he guarding \nyention to elude the complaints of the king of England. He made the 
ag the liber achbiſhop of Canterbury his legate, renewed his commiſſion from time 
1, had fat to time, and {till pretended, that the rights which that prelate had ever 
ough he va exerciſed as metropolitan, were entirely derived from the indulgence 


Rer, and hy 
in the com- 
was obliged 


of the apoſtolic ſee, The Engliſh princes, and Henry in particular, who 
were glad to avoid any immediate conteſt of ſo dangerous a nature, 
commonly acquicſced by their ſilence in theſe pretenſions of the court of 


P year 11 105 Rome . 
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4 Ks | HoveCen, p. 478. M. Paris, p. 48. Matth. Weſt. ad. ann. 1125. H. 


. fear WY" l 
ties, by Huntingdon, p. 382. It is remarkable, that this laſt writer, who was a clergyman as 


5 as the others, makes an apology for uſing ſuch freedom with the fathers of the 
a; but (ays, that the lact was notorious, and ought not to be concealed, 
- Ciiron, Sax; p. 234. * Scencte [N] at the end of the volume. ; 


mouſtrate with the court of Kome, againſt thoſe abuſes, and to aſſert the 
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As everything in England remained in tranquillity, Henry toc 
the opportunity of paying a viſit to Normandy to which he was ini, 
ed as well by his affection for that country, as by his tenderneſs for his dagh, 
ter the empreſs Matilda, who was always his favourite. Some time after, 
thatprinceſs was delivered of a fon, who received the name of Henry; an 
thek ing, farther to enſure her ſucceffion, made all the nobility of England 
and Normandy renew the oath of fealty, which they had already ſwom t 
her a. The joy of this event, and the ſatisfaction which he reaped fron 
his daughter's company, who bore ſucceſſively two other ſons, made hi 
reſidence in Normandy very agreeable to him ® ; and he ſcemed de. 
1135. : f , 

termined to paſs the remainer of his days in that country; whey u 
incurſion of the Welſh obliged him to think of returning into England, 
He was preparing for the journey, but was ſeized with a ſul. 
den illneſs at St. Dennis le Forment, from eating too plenti. 
fully of lampreys, a food which always agreed better with his palate tha 
his conſtitution D. He Died in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age, 
and the thirty-fifth year of his reign ; leaving by will his danghter 
Matilda, heir of all his dominions, without making any mention of her hu. 
band Geoffrey, who had given him feveral cauſes of diſpleaſure d. 

This prince was one of the moſt accompliſhed that has filled 
the Engliſh throne, and poſſeſſed all the great qualities both 
of body and mind, natural and acquired, which could fit hin 
for the high ſtation to which he attained. His perſon was manly, hi 
countenance engaging, his eyes clear, ſerene, and penetrating. The af 
bility of his addreſs encouraged thoſe who might be overawed by the ſenſed 
his dignity or of his wiſdom; and though he often indulged his facetions hu. 
mour, he knew how to temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept at a di. 
tance from all indecent familrrities with his courtiers. His ſuperior th 
quence and judgement would have given him an aſeendant even had be 
been born in a private ſtation ; and his perſona} bravery would hare pro 
cured him reſpect, though it had been leſs ſupported by art and policy, 
By his great progreſs in literature, he acquired the name of Beau-clry 
or the ſcholar : But his application to thoſe ſedentary purſuits abated no. 
thing of the activity and vigilance of his government; and though tie 
tearning of that age was better fitted to corrupt than improve the under 
ftanding, his natural good ſenſe preſerved itſelf untainted, both from the 
pedantry and ſuperſtition which were then ſo prevalent among men of kt 
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| ters. His temper was ſuſceptible of the ſentiments as well of friendſhip 


as of reſentment” ; and his ambition, though high, might be deemed no. 
derate and reaſonable, had not his conduct towards his brother and nephen, 
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Henry took gowed that he was too much diſpoſed to ſacriſice to it all the max ims of | 
he was invit, jullice and equity. But the total incapacity of Robert for government 
or his daugh, Mforded his younger brother a reaſon or pretence for ſeizing the ſceptre | 
e time aſter, boch of England and Normandy ; and when violence and uſurpation are 
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Henry; a ance begun, neceſſity obliges a prince to continue in the ſame criminal 

y of England courſe, and engages him in meaſures, which his better judgement and 
ady ſwom ty (under principles would otherwiſe have induced him to reject with 

' reaped fron warmth and indignation. 

ns, made hy Kixo Henry was much addicted to women; and hiſtorians mention no 


ie ſcemed de. | than ſeven illegitimate ſons and fix daughters born to him. Hunting 
ry; when u was alſo one of his favourite amuſements; and he exerciſed great rigour 
ito England xeainſt thoſe who encroached on the royal foreſts, which were augmented 
| with a fad. during his reign *, though their number and extent were already too 1 
too plenti great. To kill a ſtag was as criminal as to murder a man: He made all 1 


th dogs be mutilated, which were kept on the borders of his foreſts : 


s palate thay | 
ir of his age And he ſometimes deprived his ſubjects of the liberty of hunting on their 1 ö 
his danghter, vun lands, or even cutting their own woods. In other reſpects, he exe- 1 


euted juſtice, and that with rigour ; the beſt maxim which a prince in that 


n of her hub 
ige could follow. Stealing was firſt made capital in this reign  : Falſe 7 


re J. 
that has filled coining, which was then a very common crime, and by which the money had | | 
ualities both been extremely debaſed, was ſeverely puniſhed by Henry v. Near fiſty cri. 
could fit hin minals of this kind were at one time hanged or mutilated ; and though 
s manly, hi theſe puniſhments ſeem to have been exerciſed in a manner ſomewhat arbi- | 
„ The af trary, they were grateful to the people, more attentive to preſent advan- ; 
y the ſenſed tages, than jealous of general laws. There is a code, which paſſes under 
facetion bi the name of Henry J. but the beſt antiquaries have agreed to think it 
ept at a dif ſpurious. It is however a very ancient compilation, and may be uſeful to 
ſuperior cho inſtruct us in the manners and cuſtoms of the times. We learn from it, 
even had he that a great diſtinction was then made between the F.ngliſh and Normans, 
iid bare pro nuch to the advantage of the latter . The deadly feuds and the liber- 
and policy ty of private revenge, which had been avowed by the Saxon laws, were 
of Beau-clirs, Til continued, and were not yet wholly illegal 7. | 
ts abated no- AnoxG the laws, granted on the king's acceſſion, it is remarkable that 
| though the the re-union of the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts, as in the Saxon times, 
the under 0 enacted *, But this law, like the articles of his charter, remained | | 
oth from the without effect, probably from the oppoſition of archbiſhop Anſelm. is 
g men of le | Hrvar, on his acceſſion, granted a charter to London, which ſeems to 
of friendlliß are been the firſt ſtep towards rendering that city a corporation. By ö b 
deemed mo Gul. Gemet. lib. 8. cap. 29. t W. Malm. p 179. U Sim. Dunelm. p. 23r. b | 
and nephen, neos. 5. 1000, Flor. Wigorn. p. 653. Hoveden, p. 471. Sim. Dunelm p. 1 
M. p a * * p. ooo. Hoveden, p. 471. Annal. Waverl. p. 149. x LL Hen. | 4% 
| J 75. LL. Hen. 5 84, s Spelm p. 305. Blackſtone, vol ii. p. 63. 
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this charter, the city was empowered to keep the farm of Middleſ, 4 
three hundred pounds a year, to elect its own ſheriff and juſticiary, and, 
hold pleas of the crown; and it was'exempted from Scot, Danegelt, trix, 
by combat, and lodging the King's retinue. Theſe, with a confirmation of 
the privileges of their court of Huſtings, wardmotes, and common hak, 
and their liberty of hunting in Middlefex and Surrey, are the chief anc 
of this charter*, | 

Ir is ſaid ®, that this prince, from indulgence to his tenants, change, 
the rents of his demeſnes, which were formerly paid in kind, info money, 
which was more eaſily remitted to the Exchequer. But the great ſearcity 
of coin would render that commutation difficult to be executed, while x 
the ſame time proviſion could not be ſent to a diſtant quarter of the king. 
dom. This affords a probable reaſon, why the ancient kings of Englan 
ſo frequently changed their place of abode : Fhey carried their court from 
one palace to another, that they might confume upon the ſpot the rere. 
nues of their feveral demeſnes. 


CHAP. VII. 


STEPHEN. 


War with Scotland ———[nſurre&ion in favour of Me 
tilda—— Stephen taken priſoner Matilda crowned «= Stephen r. 
leaſed——Reflored to the crown —— Continuation of the civil wars Cn. 
promiſe between the king and prince Henry Death of the king. 


1135. N the progrefs and ſettlement of the feudal law, the male (uc- 

ceſſion to fiefs had taken place ſome time before the ſemale 
was admitted; and eſtates being eonſidered as military benefices, not as pro- 
perty, were tranſmitted to ſuch only as could ſerve in the armies, and perforn 
in perſon the conditions upon which they were originally granted. But when 
the continuance of rights, during ſome generations, in the ſame family, had, 
in a great meaſure, obliterated the primitive idea, the females were gradui- 
ly admitted to the poſſeſſion of feudal property; and the ſame revolution 
of principles, which procured them the inheritance of private eſtates, natur- 
ly introduced their ſucceſſion to government and authority. The failure, 
therefore, of male-heirs to the kingdom of England and dutchy of Not 
mandy, ſeemed to leave the ſucceſſion open, without a rival, to the empreſi 
Matilda; and as Henry had made all his vaſſals in both ſtates ſwear fealty 


2 Lambardi Archaionomia ex edit. Twiſden Wilkins, p. 235. Þ Dial de SG 
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(o her, he preſumed, that they would not eafily be induced to depart at 
ance from her hereditary right, and from their own reiterated oaths and en- 
gagements. But the irregular manner in which he himſelf had acquired 
the crown, might have inſtructed him, that neither his Norman nor Eng- 
lik ſubje&ts were as yet capable of adhering to a ſtrict rule of government; 
and as every precedent of this kind ſeems to give authority to new uſurpa- 
tons, he had reaſon to dread, even from his own family, ſome invaſion of 
his daughter's title, which he had taken ſuch pains to eſtabliſh. 

AvzLa, daughter of William the conqueror, had been married to Ste- 
phen count of Blois, and had brought him ſeveral fons ; among whom 
Stephen and Henry, the two youngeſt, had been invited over to England 
by the late king, and had received great honours, riches and preferment, 
from the zealous friendſhip which that prince bore to every one that had 
been ſo fortunate as to acquire his favour and good opinion. Henry, who had 
hetaken himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, was created abbot of Glaſten- 
bury and biſhop of Wincheſter ; and though theſe dignities were conſiderable, 
Stephen had from his uncle's liberality, attained eſtabliſhments ſtill more ſolid 
and durable. The king had married him to Matilda, who was daughter and 
heir of Euſtace count of Boulogne, and who brought him, beſides that feudal 
ſereignty in France, an immenſe property in England, which, in the 
diſtribution of lands, had been conferred by the conqueror on the family of 
Boulogne. Stephen alſo by this marriage acquired a new connexion with 
the royal family of England; as Mary, his wife's mother, was ſiſter to 
David, the reigning king of Scotland, and to Matilda, the firſt wife of 
Henry, and mother of the empreſs. The king, ſtill imagining, that he 
lrengthened the intereſts of his family by the aggrandizement of Stephen, 
took pleaſure in enriching him by the grant of new poſſeſſions ; and he 
conferred on him the great eſtate forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, 
and that forfeited by the earl Montaigne in Normandy. Stephen, in re- 
(urn, profeſſed great attachment to his uncle; and appeared ſo zealous for 
the ſucceſſion of Matilda, that, when the barons ſwore fealty to that 
prnceſs, he contended with Robert, earl of Glouceſter, the king's natural 
lon, who ſhould firſt be admitted to give her this teſtimony of devoted 
al and fidelity v. Meanwhile, he continued to cultivate, by every art of 
popularity, the friendſhip of the Engliſh nation ; and many virtnes, with 
which he ſeemed to be endowed, favoured the ſucceſs of his intentions. 
By his bravery, activity, and vigour, he acquired the eſteem of the barons : 
By his generoſity, and by an affable and familiar addrefs, unufual in that 
ge among men of his high quality, he obtained the aſſections of the peo- 
ple, particularly of the Londoners e. And though he dired not to take 
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any ſteps towards his farther grandeur, leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the 


- jealouſy of ſo penetrating a prince as Henry : he ſtill hoped, that by ac. 


cumulating riches and power, and by acquiring popularity, he might | 
time be able to open his way to the throne. 

No ſooner had Henry breathed his laſt, than Stephen, inſenſible to all 
the ties of gratitude and fidelity, and blind to danger, gave full reins to his 
criminal ambition, and truſted, that, even without any previous Intrigue, 
the celerity of his enterprize, and the boldneſs of his attempt, might over. 
come the weak attachment, which the Engliſh and Normans in that age 
bore to the laws, and to the rights of their ſovereign. He haſtened ow: 
to England ; and though the citizens of Dover, and thoſe of Canterbury, 
apprized of his purpoſe, ſhut their gates againſt him, he ſtopped not till 
he arrived at London, where ſome of the lower rank, inſtigated by ki, 


emiſſaries, as well as moved by his general popularity, immediately ſaluted 


him king. His next point was to acquire the good-will of the clergy; 

and by performing the ceremony of his coronation, to put himſelf in pol. 
ſeſſion of the throne, from which, he was confident, it would not be ca 
afterwards to expel him. His brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, was uſe. 
ful to him in theſe capital articles : Having gained Roger, biſhop of Sul. 
bury, who, though he owed a great fortune and advancement to the far 
our of the late king, preſerved no fenſe of gratitude to that prince's f. 
mily ; he applied, in conjunction with that prelate, to William, archbiſt 
of Canterbury, and required him, in virtue of his office, to give the royal 
unction to Stephen. The primate, who, as all the others, bad ſworn fealty 
to Matilda, refuſed to perform this ceremony; but his oppoſition wa 
overcome by an expedient equally - diſhondurable with the other ſteps by 
which this revolution was effected. Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the houſe. 


hold, made oath before the primate, that the late king, on his death. bel, 


had ſhown a diſſatisfaction with his daughter Matilda, and had expreſſe ſed 
bis intention of leaving the count of Boulogne heir to all his domininions* 
William, either believing or feigning to believe Bigod's teflimony, anvinted 
1135. Stephen, and put the crown upon his head; and from tin 
224 Dcrem. religious ceremony, that prince, without any (ſhadow either ol 
hereditary title or conſent of the nobility or people, was alfowed to pro 
eced to the exerciſe of ſovereign authority. Very few barons attended | 
coronation © ; but none oppoſed his uſurpation, however un njult or flagrait 
The ſentiments of religion, which if corrupted into ſuperſtition, has ofte 
little efficacy in fortifying the duties of civil ſociety, was not affected by 
the multiplied oaths taken in favour of Matilda, and only rendered tie 
people obedient to a prince, who was countenanced by the dergy, 20e 
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who had received from the primate the rite of royal union and conſe. 
zan f 
1 that he might farther ſecure his tottering throne; paſſed a 
charter, in which he made liberal promiſes to all orders of men; to the 
ergy; that he would ſpeedily fill all vacant benefices; and would never 
levy the rents of any of them during the vacancy ; to the nobility, that 
he would reduce the royal foreſts to their ancient boundaries, and correct 
al encroachments; and to the people; that he would remit the tax of 
Danegelt, and reſtore the laws of king Edward 3. The late king had a 
great treaſure at Wincheſter; amounting to a hundred thouſand pounds: 
And Stephen, by ſeizing this money, immediately turned againſt Henry's fa- 
mily the precaution, which that prince had employed for their grandeur and 
ſecurity : An event which naturally attends the policy of amaſſing treaſures. 
By means of this money, the uſurper inſured the compliance, though nor 
the attachment, of the principal clergy and nobility ; but not truſting to 
this frail ſecurity, he invited over from the continent, particularly from 
Britanny and Flanders, great numbers of thoſe bravoes or diſorderly ſol- 
diers, with whom every country in Europe, by reaſon of the general ill 
police and turbulent government; extremely abounded d. Theſe merce- 
nary troops guarded his throne, by the terrors of the ſword ; and Stephen, 
that he might alſo overawe all malcontents by new and additional ter- 
tors of religion, procured a bull from Rome; which ratified his title, and 
rhich the pope, ſeeing this prince in poſſeſſion of the throne, and pleaſed 


vith an appeal to his authority in ſeeular controverſies very readily graut- 
ed him |, 


Martitpa,' and her huſband Geoffrey, were as unfortunate in 
Normandytas they had been in England. The Norman nobility, oh 
moved by an heteditary animoſify againſt the Angevins, firſt applied to 
Theobald count of Blois, Stephen's elder brother, for prote&ion and 
alliance; but hearing afterwards, that Stephen had got poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh crown, and having many of them the ſame reaſons as formerly for 
dcliring a continuance of their union with that kingdom, they transferred 


their allegiance to Stephen, and put him in poſſeſſion of their govern- 


ment, Lewis the younger, the reigning king of France, accepted the 
homage of Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt ſon for that dutchy ; and the more 
to corroborate his connexions with that family, he betrothed his ſiſter 


9 to the young prince. The count of Blois, reſigned all his 
ol. I, E a 
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| y laid on the rite of coronation, that the monkiſh writers 
ny prince the title of king, till he is crowned ; though he had for ſome time 
lleſſion of the crown, and exerciſed ell the powers of ſovereignty, 
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pretenſions, and received in lieu of them an annual penſion of two thou. 
and marks; and Geoffrey himſelf was obliged to conclude a truce for 
two years with Stephen, on condition of the king's paying him, during 
that time, a penſion of five thouſand *, Stephen, who had taken 3 
journey to Normandy, finiſhed all theſe tranſactions in perſon, and ſoos 
after returned to England. 

Rokkxr, earl of Gloceſter, natural ſon of the late king, was a man of 
honour and abilities; and. as he was much attached to the intereſts of his 
ſiſter Matilda, and zealous for the lineal ſucceſſion, it was chiefly from 
his intrigues and reſiſtance that the king had reaſon to dread a new rev. 
lution of government. This nobleman, who was in Normandy when he 
received intelligence of Stephen's acceſſion, found himſelf much embarraſſed 
concerning the meaſures which he ſhould purſue in that difficult emergency, 
To ſwear allegiance to the uſurper appeared to him diſhonourable, and a 
breach of his oath to Matilda : To refuſe giving this pledge of his fidelity 
was to baniſh himſelf from England, and be totally incapacitated from 
ſerving the royal family, or contributing to their reſtoration l. He of. 
fered Stephen to do him homage and to take the oath of fealty ; but 
with an expreſs condition, that the king ſhould maintain all his ſlipula- 
tions, and ſhould never invade any of Robert's rights or dignities : And 
Stephen, though ſenſible that this reſerve, ſo unuſual in itſelf, and fo ur. 
befitting the duty of a ſubject, was meant only to afford Robert a pre. 
tence for a revolt on the firlt favourable opportunity, was obliged, by the 
numerous friends and retainers of that nobleman, to receive him on thoſe 
terms m. The clergy, who could ſcarcely, at this time, be deemed ſub- 
jets to the crown, imitated that dangerous example: They annexed to 
their oaths of allegiance this condition, that they were only bound fo long 
as the king defended the eccleſiaſtical liberties, and ſupported the diſcip- 
line of the church . The barons, in return for their ſubmiſſion, exacte! 
terms {till more deſtructive of public peace, as well as of royal authority: 
Many of them required the right of fortifying their caitles, and of putting 
themſelves in a poſture of defence; and the king found himfelf totally 
unable to refuſe his conſent to this exorbitant demand . All England 
was immediately filled with thoſe fortreſſes, which the noblemen garrifonec 
either with their vaſſals, or with licentious ſoldiers, who flocked to them 
from all quarters. Unbounded rapine was exerciſed upon the people for 
the maintenance of theſe troops; and private animoſities, which had wit! 
difficulty been reſtrained by law, now breaking out without controul, ret- 
dered England a ſcene of uninterrupted violence and devaſtation. Wan 
between the nobles were carried on with the utmoſt fury in every qua- 
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ter; the barons even aſſumed the right of coining money, and of exerciſ- 
jag, without appeal, every act of juriſdiction ® ; and the inferior gentry, 
as well as the people, finding no defence from the laws, during this total 
diſſolution of ſovereign authority, were obliged, for their immediate ſafe- 
ty, to pay court to ſome neighbouring chieftain, and to purchaſe his pro- 
tection, both by ſubmitting to his exactions, and by aſſiſting bim in his 
rapine upon others. The erection of one caſtle proved the immediate 
cauſe of building many others; and even thoſe who obtained not the 


king's permiſſion, thought that they were entitled, by the great principle 


of ſelf-preſervation, to put themſelves on an equal footing with their 
neighbours, who commonly were alſo their enemies and rivals. The ariſ- 
tocratical power, which. 1s, uſually ſo oppreſlivg in the feudal governments, 
had now riſen to its utmoſt height, during the reign of a prince, who, 


2 endowed with vigour and abilities, had uſurped the throne with- 


out the pretence of a title, and who was neceſſitated to tolerate in others 
the ſame violence, to which he himſelf had been beholden for his ſove- 
reignty. Was | f 

Bur Stephen was not of a diſpoſition to ſubmif long to theſe · uſurpati- 
ons, without making ſome effort for the recovery of royal authority; 
Finding that the legal prerogatives of the crown were reſiſted and abridg- 
ed, he was alſo tempted to make his power the ſole meaſure of his con- 
duct; and to violate all thoſe conceſſions, which he himſelf had made on 
his acceſſion d, as well as the ancient privileges of his ſubjects. The mer. 
cenary ſoldiers, who chiefly ſupported his authority, having exhauſted the 
royal treaſure, ſubſiſted by depredations ; and every place was filled with 
the belt grounded complaints againſt the government. The earl of Glo- 
ceſter, having now ſettled with his friends the plan of an inſurrection, 
retired beyond ſea, ſent the king a defiance, ſolemnly renounced 
his allegiance, and upbraided him with the breach of thoſe con- 1187 


litions, which had been annexed to the oath of fealty ſworn by that 


nobleman, David, king of Scotland, appeared at the head of 1138. 

an army in defence of his niece's title, and penetrating into War with 
Yorkſhire, committed the moſt barbarous devaſtations on that Sotland. 

country, The fury of his maſſacres and ravages enraged the northeru 
nobility, who might otherwiſe have been inclined to join him; and Wil- 
lam earl of Albemarle, Robert de Ferrers, William Piercy, Robert de 
Brus, Roger Moubray, Ilbert Lacy, Walter  Eſpec, powerful barons 

in thoſe parts, aſſembled an army, with which they encamped at North- 
Allerton, and awaited the arrival of the enemy. A great bat- 


lle was here fought, called the battle of the Standard, from a n 
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high crucifix, erected by the Engliſh on a waggon, and carried along 
with the army as a military enſign. The king of Scots was defeated, 
and he himſelf, as well as his fon Henry, narrowly eſcaped falling into 
the hands of the Engliſh. This ſucceſs overawed the malcontents in 
England, and might have given ſome ſtability to Stephen's throne, had 
he not been ſo elated with proſperity as to engage in a controverſy with 
the clergy, who were at that time an overmatch for any monarch, 
Taovcn the great power of the church, in ancient times, weakened 
the authority of the crown, and interrupted the courſe of the laws, it may 
be doubted, whether, in ages of ſuch violence and outrage, it was not 
rather advantageous that ſome limits were ſet to the power of the ſword, 
both in the hands of the prince and nobles, and that men were taught 
to pay regard to ſome principles and privileges. The chief misfor- 
tune was, that the prelates, on ſome. occaſions, ated entirely as ba. 
rons, employed military power againſt their ſovereign or 
1139- their neighbours, and thereby often encreaſed thoſe diſorders 
which it was their duty to repreſs. The biſhop of Saliſbury, in imitation 
of the nobility, had built two ſtrong caſtles, one at Sherborne, another at 
the Devizes, and had laid the foundation of a third at Malmeſbury : His 
nephew, Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, had erected a fortreſs at Newark: 
And Stephen, who was now ſenſible from experience of the miſchiefs at. 
tending theſe multiplied citadels, reſolved to begin with deſtroying thoſe 
of the clergy, who by their function ſeemed lefs intitled than the barons 


to ſuch military ſecurities*, Making pretence of a fray which had ariſen 


in the court between the retinue of the biſhop of Saliſbury and that of 
the earl of Britanny, he ſeized both that prelate and the biſhop of Lin 
coln, threw them into priſon, and obliged them by menaces to deliver up 
thoſe places of ſtrength which they had lately erected t. | 
Hzxav, biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's brother, being armed with 


-a legantiae commiſſion, now conceived himſelf to be an eccleſiaſtical ſo- 


vereign no Jeſs powerful than the civil; and forgetting the ties of blood 
that connected him with the king, he reſolved to vindicate the clerical 
privileges, which, he pretended, were here openly violated. He 
aſſembled a ſynod at Weſtminſter, and there complained of the 
impicty of Stephen's meaſures, who had employed violence againſt the 
dignitaries of the church, and had not awaited the ſentence of a ſpiri- 
tual court, by which alone, he affirnied, they could lawfully be tried and 
condemned, if their condu had any wiſe merited cenſure or puniſh. 
ment", The ſynod ventured to ſend a ſummons to the king, charging 
him to appear before them, and to juſtify his meaſures *; and Stephen, 
inſtead of reſenting this indignity, ſent Aubrey de Vere to plead his 


t Chron, Sax. p. 238. W. Malmel. p. 181. 
Ibid, M. Paris, p. 43. 
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cauſe before that eſſembly. De Vere accuſed the two prelates of treaſon 
— edition; but the ſynod refuſed to try the cauſe, or examine their con- 
duct, till thoſe caſtles, of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed, were previouſ- 
ly reſtored to them*. The biſhop of Saliſbury declared, that he would 
appeal to the pope and had not Stephen and his partizans employed me- 
vaces, and even ſhown a diſpoſition of executing violence by the hands of 
the ſoldiery, affairs had inſtantly come to extremity between the crown and 
the nutre J. 

W1LE this quarrel, joined to ſo many other grievances, encreaſed the 
diſcontents among the people, the Empreſs, invited by the opportunity, 
and ſecretly encouraged by the legate bimſelf, landed in Eng- 


land, with Robert earl of Gloceſter, and a retinue of a hund- , 2 v 
red and forty knights. She fixed her reſidence at Arundel luſurredion 


in favour 


caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to her by Adelais, the queen- NItilda. 
dowager, now married to William de Albini, earl of Suſſex; 

and ſhe excited by meſſengers her partizans to take arms in every county of 
England. Adelais, who had expected that her daughter-in-law would have 
invaded the kingdom with a much greater force, became apprehenſive of 
danger; and Matilda, to eaſe her of her fears, removed firſt to Briſtol, 
which belonged to her brother Robert, thence to Gloceſter, where ſhe 
remained under the protection of Milo, a gallant nobleman in thoſe parts, 
who had embraced her cauſe. Soon after, Geoffrey Talbot, William Mo- 
hun, Ralph Lovel, William Fitz-John, Wilkam Fitz-Alan, Paganell, and 
many other barons, declared for her ; and her party, which was generally 
favoured in the kingdom, ſeemed every day to gain ground upon that of 
her antagoniſt, 


Wear we to relate all the military events tranſmitted to us by contem- 
porary and authentic hiſtorians, it would be eaſy to ſwell our accounts of 
thus reign into a large volume : But thoſe incidents, ſo little memorable 
in themſelves, and ſo confuſed both in time and place, could afford neither 
inſtruction nor entertainment to the reader. It ſuffices to ſay, that the 
war was ſpread into every quarter ; and that thoſe turbulent barons, who 
had already ſhaken off in a great meaſure, the reſtraint of government, ha- 
ving now obtained the pretence of a public cauſe, carried on their devaſtati- 
ons with redoubled fury, exerciſed implacable vengeance on each other, 
and ſet no bounds to their oppreſſions over the people. The caſtles of the 
nobility were become receptacles of licenſed robbers, who, ſallyiug forth 
Gy and night, committed ſpoil on the open country, on the villages, and 
even on the cities ; put the captives to torture, in order to make them re- 
ru their treaſures; ſold their perſons to flavery ; and ſet fire to their hou- 
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fes, after they had pillaged them of every thing valuable. The ſierceneſz 
of their diſpoſition, leading them to commit wanton deſtruction, fruſtrated 
their rapacity of its purpoſe ; and the poverty and perſons even of the ec. 
cleſiaſties, generally ſo much revered, were at laſt, from neceſſity, expoſed 
to the ſame outrage, which had laid waſte the reſt of the kingdom. The 
land was left untilled ; the inſtruments of huſbandry were deſtroyed or a. 
bandoned : and a grievous famine, the natural reſult of thoſe diſorders, af. 
fected equally both parties, and reduced the ſpoilers, as well as the de. 
fenceleſs people, to the moſt extreme want and indigence *. 

$140. _ Arrex ſeveral fruitleſs negociations and treaties of peace, which 
never interrupted theſe deſtructive hoſtilities, there happened at 
laſt an event, which ſeemed to promiſe ſome end of the public calamities, 
Ralph, earl of Cheſter, and his half brother, William de Roumara, parti. 
zans of Matilda, had ſurpriſed the caftle of Lincoln ; but the citizens, who 
were better affected to Stephen, having invited him to their aid, that prince 
laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle, in hopes of ſoon rendering himſelf maſter of 
the place, either by aſſault or by famine. The earl of Gloceſter haſtened 
with an army to the relief of his friends; and Stephen, informed 
of his approach, took the field with a reſolution of giving him 
battle. After a violent ſhock, the two wings of the royaliſts 
were put to flight ; and Stephen himſelf, ſurrounded by the enemy, was at 
laſt, after exerting great efforts of valour, borne down by numbers, and ta- 
Stephen ken priſoner. He was conducted to Gloceſter ; and though 
taken pri · at firſt treated with humanity, was ſoon after on ſome ſuſpicion, 
Foun thrown-into priſon, and loaded with irons. 

STEPHEN'S party was entirely broken by the captivity of their leader, 
and the barons came in daily from all quarters, and did homage to Matil. 
da. The princeſs, however, amidſt all her proſperity, knew, that ſhe was 
not ſecure of ſucceſs, unleſs ſhe could gain the confidence of the clergy ; 
and as the conduct of the legate had been of late very ambiguous, and 
ſhowed his intentions to have rather aimed at humbling his brother, than 
totally ruining him, ſhe employed every endeavour to fix him in her inte- 
8 reſts. She held a conference with him in an open plain neat 

; Wincheſter : where ſhe promiſed, upon oath, that, if he 
would acknowledge her for ſovereign, would recognize her title as the ſole 
deſcendant of the late king, and would again ſubmit to the allegiance 
which he, as well as the reſt of the kingdom, had ſworn to her, he ſhould 
in return be entire malter of the admiviſtration, and in particular ſhould, 
at his pleaſure, diſpoſe of all vacant biſhoprics and abbies. Earl Robert, 
her brother, Brian Fitz-Count, Milo of Gloceſter, and other great men, 


2d. Feb. 
1141. 


became guarantees for her obſerving theſe engagements ®* ; and the pre- 


* Chron, Sax, p. 238. W. Malmcſ. p. 185. Geſt. Steph. p. 961. 4 W. Mala, 
5. 187. 
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late was at laſt induced to promiſe her allegiance, but that ſtill burdened 
with the expreſs condition, that ſhe ſhould on her part fulfil her promiſes. 
He then conducted her to Wincheſter, led her in proceſſion to the cathe- 
dal, and with great ſolemnity, in the preſence of many biſhops and ab- 
bots, denounced curſes againſt all thoſe who curſed her, poured out bleſ- 
ſings on thoſe who bleſſed her, granted abſolution to ſuch as were obedi- 
ent to her, and excommunicated ſuch ag were rebellious b. Theobald, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſoon after came alſo to court, and {wore allegiance 
to the empreſs ©. 
Marita, that ſhe might farther enſure the attachment of * 
the elergy, was willing to receive the crown from their hands; Matilda 


and inſtead of aſſembling the ſtates of the kingdom, the mea- ©9v ned * 


ſure which the conſtitution, had it been either fixed or regarded, ſeemed 
neceſſarily to require, ſhe- was content, that the legate ſhould ſummon an 
eccleſiaſtical ſynod, and that her title to the throne ſhould there be ac- 
knowledged. The legate, addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, told them, 
that, in the abſence of the empreſs, Stephen, his brother, had been per- 
mitted to reign, and, previouſly to his aſcending the throne, had ſeduced 
them by many fair promiſes, of honouring and exalting the church, of 
maintaining the laws, and of reforming all abuſes : That it grieved him to 
obſerve how much that prince had in every particular been wanting to his 
engagements ; public peace was interrupted, crimes were daily commit- 
ted with impunity, biſhops were thrown into priſon and forced to ſurren- 
der their poſſeſſions, abbies were put to fale, churches were pillaged, and 
the moſt enormous diſorders prevailed in the adminiſtration ; That he 
himſelf, in order to procure a redreſs of theſe grievances, had formerly 
ſummoned the king before a council of biſhops ; but, inſtead of inducing 
him to amend his conduct, had rather offended him by that expedient : 
That, how much ſoever miſguided, that prince was {till his brother, and 
the object of his affections ; but his intereſts, however, muſt be regarded 
as ſubordinate to thoſe of their heavenly father, who had now rejected 
him, and thrown him into the hands of his enemies : That it principally 
belonged to the clergy to clect and ordain kings; he had ſummoned them 
together for that purpoſe ;3 and having invoked the divine aſſiſtance, he 
now pronounced Matilda, the only deſcendant of Henry, their late ſove- 
reign, queen of England. The whole afſembly, by their acclamations or 
ſlence, gave, or ſeemed to give, their aſſent to this declaration d. 

The only laymen ſummoned to this council, which decided the fate of 
the crown, were the Londoners ; and even theſe were required not to 
give their opinion, but to ſubmit to the decrees of the ſynod. The depu- 

P 4 
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ties of London, however, were not ſo paſſive : They inſiſted, that their 
King ſhould be delivered from priſon ; but were told by the legate, that it 
became not the Londoners, who were regarded as noble men in England, 
to take part with thoſe barons who had baſely forſaken their lord in bat. 
tle, and who had treated holy church with contumely e. It is with reaſon 
that the citizens of London aſſumed ſo much authority, if it be true what 
is related by Fitz-Stephen, a contemporary author, that that city could at 
this time bring into the field no leſs than 80,000 combatants f. 

Loxpox, notwithſtanding its great power, and its attachment to Ste. 
phen, was at length obliged to ſubmit to Matilda; and her authority, by 
the prudent conduct of earl Robert, ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed over the 
whole kingdom: But affairs remained not long in this ſituation. That 
princeſs, beſides the diſadvantages of her ſex, which weakened her influ. 
ence over a turbulent and martial people, was of a paſſionate, imperious 
ſpirit, and knew not how to temper with affability, the harſhneſs of a re- 
fuſal, Stephen's queen, ſeconded by many of the nobility, petitioned for 
the liberty of her huſband ; and offered, that, on this condition, he ſhould 
renounce the crown, and retire into a convent. The legate defired that 
prince Luſtace, his nephew, might inherit Boulogne and the other patri- 
monial eftates of his father ® ; The Londoners applied for the eſtabliſt- 
ment of king Edward's laws, initcad of thoſe of King Henry, which they 
ſaid were grievous and oppreſſive b. All theſe petitions were rejected in 
the moſt haughty and peremptory manner. | 

Tus legate, who had probably never been ſincere in his compliance with 
Matilda's government, availed himſelf of the ill-humour cxcited by thu 
imperious conduct, and ſecretly inſtigated the Londoners to a revolt. A 
conſpiracy was entered into to ſeize the perſon of the empreſs ; and ſhe fas 
ved herſelf from the danger by a precipitate retreat. She fled to Oxford: 
Boon after ſhe went to Wincheſter ; whither the legate, defirous to fare 
appearances, and watching the opportunity to ruin her cauſe, had retired, 
But having aſſembled all his retainers, he openly joined his force to that 
of the Londoners, and to Stephen's mercenary troops, who had not yet e- 
vacuated the kingdom; and he beſieged Matilda in Winchetter. The 
princeſs being bard preſſed by famine, made her eſcape ; but in the flight, 
ear] Robert, her brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. This noble- 
man, though a ſubject, was as much the life and ſoul of his own party, 4. 


© W. Maimef. p. 188, f P. 4. Were this account to be dependad on, London 
muſt at that time have contained near 400,000 inhabitants, which is above double the 
number it contained at the death of queen Elizabeth. But theſe looſe calc alations, or te- 
ther guefles, deſerve very little credit. Peter of Blois, a contemporary writer, zd! 
man of ſenſe, ſays there were then only forty thouſand inhabitants in London, which u 
much more likely. See Epiſt. 151. What Fitz-Stephen ſays of the prodigious riehes, 
ſplendour and commerce of London, proves only the great poverty of the other to 
of the kingdom, and indeed of all the northern parts of Eure pe. 

5 Brompton, p. 1031. » Contin, Flor, Wig. P. 677, Gervaſe, p. 1355+ 
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Stephen was of the other ; and the empreſs, ſenſible of his as, 
merit and importance, conſented to exchange the priſoners Stephen re- 
on equal terms. The civil war was again kindled with grea- teaſed. 
ter fury than ever. 

Eazr Robert, finding the ſucceſſes on both ſides nearly balan- * 
ced, went over to Normandy, which, during Stephen's captivity, 
had ſubmitted to the earl of Anjou; and he perſuaded Geoffrey to allow 
his eldeſt ſon, Henry, a young prince of great hopes, to take a journey 
into England, and appear at the head, of his partizans, This 
expedient, however, produced nothing deciſive, Stephen took 7 
Oxford after a long lege: He was defeated by carl Robert at Wilton: 
And the empreſs, though of a maſculine ſpirit, yet being haraſſed with 2 
nriety of good and bad fortune ; and alarmed with continual dangers to 
her perſon and family, at lalt retired into Normandy, whither ſhe had ſent 
her ſon ſome time before, The death of her brother, which 4 
happened nearly about the ſame time, would have proved fa- Continu- 
tal to her intereſts, had not ſome incidents occurred, which _ _ 
checked the courle of Stephen's proſperity. This prince, 
finding that the caſtles built by the noblemen of his own party encouraged 
the ſpirit of independence, and were little leſs dangerous than thoſe which 
remained in the hands of the enemy, endeavoured to extort from them a 
ſurrender of thoſe fortreſſes : and he alienated the aſſections of many of 
them by this equitable demand, The artillery alſo of the church, which 
his brother had brought over to his fide, had, after ſome interval, joined 
the other party. Eugenius III. had mounted the papal throne ; the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter was deprived of the legantine commiſſion, which wag 
coaferred on Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the enemy and rivaljof 
the former legate. That pontiff alſo, having ſummoned a general council 
at Rheims in Champagne, inſtead of allowing the church of England, as 
had been uſual, to elect its own deputies, nominated five Engliſh biſhops 
to repreſent that church, and required their attendance in the council. 
dtephen, who, notwithſtanding his preſent difficulties, was jealous of the 
nights of his crown, refuſed them permiſſion to attend i ; and the pope, 
ſenlible of his advantage in contending with a prince who reigned by a 
Cilputed title, took revenge, by laying all Stephen's party under an inter- 
diet *, The diſcontents of the royaliſts, at being thrown into this 5 
liuation, were augmented by a compariſon with Matilda's party ors 
who enjoyed all the benefits of the ſacred ordinances ; and Stephen was at 
a laſt obliged, by making proper ſubmiſſions to the ſee of Rome, to re- 
move the reproach from his party l. 


* Chren. W. Thorn. p. 1857. 1 Epid. St. 
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Tus weakneſs of both ſides, rather than any decreaſe of mutual 
animoſity, having produced a tacit ceſſation of arms in Englang, 
many of the nobility, Roger de Moubray, William de Warenne, and o- 
thers, finding no opportunity to exert their military ardor at home, inlif. 
ed themſelves in a new cruſade, which with ſurpriſing ſuccefs, after for. 
mer diſappointments and misfortunes, was now preached by St. Barnard d, 
But an event ſoon after happened, which threatened a revival of hoflilities 
in England. Prince Henry, who had reached his ſixteenth year, was de. 
ſirous of receiving the honour of knighthood ; a ceremony which every 
gentleman in that age paſſed through before he was admitted to the uſe 


1148. 


of arms, and which was even deemed requiſite for the greateſt princes, 
He intended to receive his admiflion from his great-uncle, David king of 
Scotland ; and for that purpoſe he paſſed through England with a great 
retinue, and was attended by the moſt conſiderable of his partizans. He 
remained ſome time with the king of Scotland; made incurſions into 
England ; and by his dexterity and vigour in all mauly exerciſes, by his 
valour in war, and his prudent conduct in every occurrence, he rouzed 
the hopes of his party, and gave ſymptoms of thoſe great qualities, which 
he afterwards diſplayed when he mounted the throne of England. Soon 
after his return to Normandy, he was, by Matilda's conſent, inveſted in 
that dutchy ; and upon the death of his father, Geoffrey, which 
happened in the ſubſequent year, he took poſſeſſion both of An- 
jou and Mains, and concluded a marriage, which brought him a great ac- 
ceſſion of power, and rendered him extremely formidable to his rival. 
Eleanor, the daughter and heir of William, duke of Guienne, and earl of 
Poictou, had been married ſixteen years to Lewis VII. king of France, 
and had attended him in a cruſade, which that monarch conducted a- 
gainſt the infidels : But having there loſt the affections of her huſband, 
and cven fallen under ſome ſuſpicion of gallantry with a handſome Sara- 
cen, Lewis, more delicate than politic, procured a divorce from her, and 
keſtored her thoſe rich provinces, which by her marriage ſhe'had annexcd 
a. 20 the crown of France. Young Henry, neither diſcouraged by 

_ the inequality of years, nor by the reports of Eleanor's gallantrics, 
made ſucceſsful courtſhip to that princeſs, and eſpouſing her fix weeks 
after her divorce, got poſſeſſion of all her dominions as her dowry. The 
luſtre which he received from this acquiſition, and the proſpect of his ri 
ſing fortune, had ſuch an effect in England, that when Stephen, deſirous 
to enſure! the crown to his fon Euſtace, required the archbiſhop of Can» 
terbury to anoint the prince as his ſucceſfor, the primate refuſed compli- 
ance, and made his eſcape beyond ſea, to avoid the violence and relent- 
ment of Stephen. 
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Hexgy, informed of theſe diſpoſitions in the people, made an 1133. 
alon on England: Having gained ſome advantage over Ste- 
phen at Malmeſbury, and having taken that place, he proceeded thence to 
crow luccours into Wallingford, which the king had advanced with a ſu- 
perior army to beſiege. A decifive action was every day expected; when 
the great men of both ſides, terrified at the proſpect of farther bloodſhed 
ud confuſion, interpoſed with their good offices, and ſet on foot a nego- 
(ation between the rival princes. The death of Euſtace, during the 
courſe of the treaty, facilitated its concluſion: An accom- g,,,,,,nif 
modation was ſettled, by which it was agreed, that Stephen b. 2 the 
ſhould poſſeſs the crown during his lifetime, that juſtice — hang 
Gould be adminiſtered in his name, even in the provinces Henry. 


which had ſubmitted to Henry, and that this latter prince ſhould, on Ste- 


phen's demiſe, ſucceed to the kingdom, and William, Stephen's ſon, to 
Boulogne and his patrimonial eſtate, After all the barons had ſworn to 
the obſervance of this treaty, and done homage to Henry, as to the heir 
of the crown, that prince evacuated the kingdom ; and the death of Ste- 
phen, which happened next year, after a ſhort illneſs, prevented all thoſe 
quarrels and jealouſies, which were likely to have enſucd in fo 


: . Death of 
delicate a ſituation, the king. 
ExcLaxD ſuffered great miſeries during the reign of this 8 4 * 


prince: But his perſonal character, allowing for the temerity 
and injuſtice of his uſurpation, appears not liable to any great exception; 
and he ſeems to have been very well qualified, had he ſucceeded by a juſt 
title, to have promoted the happineſs and proſperity of his ſubjects a. He 
vas poſſeſſed of induſtry, activity, and courage'to a great degree; though 
not endowed with a found judgement, he was not deficient in abilities; 
he had the talent of gaining men's affections; and, notwithſtanding his 
precarious ſituation, he never indulged himſelf in the exereiſe of any cruelty 
or revenge . His advancement to the throne procured him neither tran 
quility nor happineſs z and though the ſituation of England prevented 


the neighbouring ſtates from taking any durable advantage of her confu- 


lions, her inteſtine diſorders were to the laſt degree ruinous and deſtruc- 


tire, The court of Rome was alſo permitted, during thoſe civil wars, to 


make farther advances in her uſurpations ; and appeals to the pope, which 
jad always been ſtrictly prohibited by the Engliſh laws, became now com- 
mon in every eccleſiaſtical controverſy b. 


W. Malmeſ. p- 180. 0 M. Paris, p. 51. Hagul. p. 312. 
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. and emperor in Italy produced a continual intercourſe between Germany 
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Sate of Europe of France— Firſt ads of Henry's governmeni. Di 
between the civil and ecclefiaſtical poxwers Thomas a Becket, arehbiſbo) of 
Canterbury Ruarrel between the ling and Becket — Conſlitutiong of Clu. 
rendon——— Baniſbment of Becket —Compromife with him—His return frm 
baniſhment-— His murder — Grief and ſubmiſſion of the king. 


1144. F HE extenſive confederacies, by which the European po. 
State of tentates are now at once united and ſet in oppoſition te 
. each other, and which, though they are apt to diffufe the kat 
ſpark of diſſention throughout the whole, are at leaſt attended with this 
advantage, that they prevent any violent revolutions or conqueſts in parti. 
cular ſtates, were totally unknown in ancient ages; and the theory of fo. 
reign politics, in each kingdom, formed a ſpeculation much leſs complicz- 
ted and involved than at preſent, Commerce had not yet bound together 
the moſt diſtant nations in ſo cloſe a chain: Wars, finiſhed in one campaign 
and often in one battle, were little affected by the movements of remote 
ftates : The imperfect communication among the kingdoms, and their 
ignorance of each other's ſituation, made it impracticable for a great nun- 
ber of them to combine in one project or effort: And above all, the turbu- 
lent fpirit and independent ſituation of the barons or great vaſſals in each 
ſtate gave ſo much occupation to the ſovereign, that he was obliged to 
eonfine his attention chiefly to his own ſtate and his own ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, and was more indifferent about what paſſed among his neigh- 
bours. Religion alone, not politics, carried abroad the views of pri- 
ces; while it either fixed their thoughts on the Holy Land, whoſe con- 
queſt and defence was deemed a point of common honour and interel, 
or engaged them in intrigues with the Roman pontiff, to whom they had 
yielded the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and who was every day aſſu- 
ming more authority than they were willing to allow him. - 

Bexroxs the conqueſt of England by the duke of Normandy, this iſland 
was as much ſeparated from the reft of the world in politics as in ſitua 
tion: and except from the inroads of the Daniſh pirates, the Engliſ 
happily confined at home, had neither enemies nor allies on the continent 
The foreign dominions of William connected them with the king and 
great vaſſals of France; and while the oppoſite pretenſions of the popt 


and that country, the two great monarchs of France and England formed, 


in another part of Europe, a ſeparate ſyſtem, and carried on their wars 
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regociations, without meeting with oppoſition or ſupport from the o- 
ers, 
0 the decline of the Carlovingian race, the nobles, in * 
' gery province of France, taking advantage of the weakneſs State of 
o the ſovereign, and obliged to provide, each for his own . 
leſence, againſt the ravages of the Norman freebooters, had aſſumed, 
oth in civil and military affairs, an authority almoſt independent, and 
reduced, within very narrow limits, the prerogative of their princes. The 
«cceſion of Hugh Capet, by annexing a great fief to the crown had 
brought ſome addition to the royal dignity ; but this ſief, though con- 
Kerable for a ſubject, appeared a narrow baſis of power for a prince who 
wsplaced at the head of ſo great a community. The royal demeſnes con- 
bled only of Paris, Orleans, Eſtampes, Compeigne, and a few places ſcat- 
tered over the northern provinces : In the reſt of the kingdom, the prince's 
authority was rather nominal than real: The vaſſals were accuſtomed, nay 
entitled to make war, without his permiſſion, on each other: They were 
eren entitled, if they conceived themſelves injured, to turn their arms a- 
gainſt their ſovereign : They exerciſed all civil juriſdiction, without ap- 
peal, over their tenants and inferior vaſſals : Their common jealouſy of the 
crown eaſily united them againſt any attempt on their exorbitant privileges; 
and as ſome of them had attained the power and authority of great prin- 
ces, even the ſmalleſt baron was ſure of immediate and effeQual protection. 
Befides fix ecclefiaſtical peerages, which, with the other immunities of the 
church, cramped extremely the general execution of juſtice ; there were 
fix lay peerages, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, Toulouſe, and 
Champagne, which formed very extenſive and puiſſant ſovereignties. And 
though the combination of thoſe princes and barons could, on urgent occaſ- 
lons, muſter a mighty power: Vet it was very difficult to ſet that great 
machine in movement; it was almoſt impoſſible to preſerve harmony in its 
parts ; a ſenſe of common intereſt alone could, for a time, unite them un- 
cr their ſovereign againſt a common enemy; but if the king attempted. to 
turn the force of the community againſt any mutinous vaſſal, the ſame 
ſenſe of common intereſt made the others oppoſe themſelves to the ſucceſs 
0 his pretenſions. Lewis the "Groſs, the laſt fovereign, marched, at qne 
lime, to his frontiers againft the Germans at the head of an army of two 
lundred thouſand men; but a petty lord of Corbeil, of Puiſet, of Couei, 
as able, at another period, to ſet that prince at defiance, and to maintain 
open war agaiſt him. 
Ve authority of the Engliſh monarch was much more entenive with- 
lis kingdom, and the diſproportion much greater between him and the 
powerful of his vaſſals. His demeſnes and revenue were large, com- 
* to the greatneſs of hia ſtate: He was accuſtomed to levy arbitrary 
":Cons on his ſubjects: His courts of judicature extended their juriſ- 


don into every part of the Kingdom: He could cruſh by his power, or 
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by his judicial ſentence, well or ill founded, any obnoxious baron: And 
though the feudal inſtitutions which prevailed in his kingdom, had the 
fame tendency, as in other ſtates, to exalt the ariſtocracy, and depreſs the 


monarchy, it required, in England, according to its preſent conſtitution, 


a great combination of the vaſſals to oppoſe their ſovereign lord, and there 
had not hitherto ariſen any baron ſo powerful, as of himſelf to levy war a 
gainſt the prince, and afford protection to the inferior barons, 
Wuir s ſuch were the different ſituations of France and England, aud 
the latter enjoyed ſo many advantages above the former; the acceſſion of 
Henry II. a prince of great abilities, poſſeſſed of ſo many rich provinces 
on the continent, might appear an event dangerous, if not fatal, to the 
French monarchy, and ſufficient to break entirely the balance between the 
Rates. He was maſter, in the right of his father, of Anjou, and Touraine; 
in that of his mother, of Normandy and Maine; in that of his wife, of 
Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, the 
Limouſin. He ſoon after annexed Britanny to his other ſtates, and was 
already poſſeſſed of the ſuperiority over that province, which, on the fir! 
ceſſion of Normandy to Rollo the Dane, had been granted by Charles the 
Simple in vaſſalage to that formidable ravager. Theſe provinces compoſed 
above a third of the whole French monarchy, and were much ſuperior, in 


extent and opulence, to thoſe territories, which were ſubjected to the in- 


mediate juriſdiction and government of the king. The vaſſal was here 
more powerful than his liege lord: The fituation, which had enabled Hugh 
Capet to depoſe the Carlovingian princes, ſeemed to be renewed, and that 
with much greater advantages on the ſide of the vaſſal : And when Eng- 
land was added to fo many provinces, the French king had reaſon to ap- 
prehend, from this conjuncture, ſome great diſaſter to himſelf and to his 
family. But in r* it was this circumſtance which appeared fo formi- 
dable, that ſaved the Capetian race, and, by its conſequences, exalted them 
to that pitch of grandeur which they at preſent enjoy. 

TH: limited authority of the prince in the feuꝰ I conſtitutions, prevent- 
ed the king of England from employing with a. vantage the force of f 
many ſtates, which were ſubjected to his government; and theſe different 
members, disjoined in ſituation, and diſagreeing in laws, language, and man- 
ners, were never thoroughly cemented into one monarchy. He ſoon be. 
came, both from his diſtant place of reſidence, and from the incompatibility 
of intereſts, a kind of foreigner to his French dominions ; and his fubjec': 
on the continent conſidered their allegiance as more naturally due to ther 
ſuperior lord, who lived in their neighbourheod, and who was acknowledg- 
ed to be the ſupreme head of their nation. He was always at hand to i- 
vade them ; their immediate lord was often at too great a diſtance to pro- 
te& them; and any diſorder in any part of his diſperſed dominions gave 
advantages againſt him. The other powerful vaſſals of the French crow 
were rather pleaſed to ſee the expulſion of the Engliſh, and were not a 
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{Red with that jealouſy, which would have ariſen from the oppreſſion df a. 
«o-rafſal who was of the ſame rank with themſelves. By this means, the 
king of France found it more eaſy to conquer thoſe numerous provinces 
from England, than to ſubdue a duke of Normandy or Guienne, a count 
Anjou, Maine, or Poictou. And after reducing ſuch extenſive territories, 
vhich immediately incorporated with the body of the monarchy, he 
found gr eater facility in uniting to the crown the other great ſiefs, which 
il remained ſeparate and independant. | 
Bur as theſe important conſequences could not be foreſeen by human 

wiſdom, the king of France remarked with terror the riſing grandeur of 
the houſe of Anjou or Plantagenet ; and, in order to retard its progreſs, 
he had ever maintained a ſtrict union with Stephen, and had endeavoured 
to ſupport the tottering fortunes of that bold uſurper. But after this 
prince's death it was too late to think of oppoſing the ſucceſſion of Henry, 
or preventing the performance of thoſe ſtipulations which, with the unani- 
mous conſent of the nation, he had made with his predeceſſor. The 
Engliſh, haraſſed with civil wars, and diſguſted with the bloodſhed and 
depredations which, during the courſe of ſo many years, had attended 
them, were little diſpoſed to violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful 
heir from the ſucceſſion of their monarchy 4. Many of the moſt conſider. 
able fortreſſes were in the hands of his partizans : the whole nation had had 
occaſion to ſee the noble qualities with which he was endowed”, and to 
compare them with the mean talents of William the ſon of Stephen; and 
4 they were acquainted with his great power, and wete rather pleaſed 
to ſee the acceſſion of ſo many foreign dominions to the crown of Eng- 
lud, they never entertained the leaſt thought of reſiſting them. Henry 
himſelf, ſenfible of the advantages attending his preſent ſituation, was in 
vo hurry to arrive in England; and being engaged in the ſiege of a caſtle 
on the frontiers of Normandy, when he received intelligence of Stephen's 
death, he made it a M of honour not to depart from his enterprize, 
Ul he had brought it'ro an iſſue. He then ſect out on his | 
jurney, and was received in England with the acclamations 3 
all orders of men, who ſwore with pleaſure the oath of 
fealty and allegiance to him. 


Tax firſt act of Henry's government correſponded to the 


high idea entertained of his abilities, and prognoſticated the Firſt act of 
©ſlabliſhment of juſtice and tranquillity, of which the Henry's go- 
vernment. 


kingdom had ſo long been bereaved. IIe immediately diſ- 
miſſed all thoſe mercenary ſoldiers who had committed great diſorders in 
the nation ; and he ſent them abroad with William of Vpres, their leader, 
tte friend and confident of Stephen. He revoked all the grants made 
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by his predeceſſort, even thoſe which neceſſity had extorted from the 
empreſs Matilda ; and that princeſs, who had reſigned her rights in favour 
of Henry, made no oppoſition to a meaſure ſo neceſſary for ſupporting 
the dignity of the crown, He repaired the coin, which had been ex- 
tremely debaſed during the reign of his predeceſſor; and he took proper 
meaſures againſt the return of a like abuſe u. He was rigorous in the ex. 
ecution of juſtice, and in the ſuppreſſion of robbery and violence; and 
that he might reſtore authority to the laws, he cauſed all the new erected 
caſtles to be demoliſhed, which had proved ſo many ſanctuaries to free. 
booters and rebels v. The earl of Albemarle, Hugh Mot timer, and Ro. 
ger the fon of Milo of Gloceſter, were inclined to make ſome reſiſtance 


to this ſalutary meaſure ; but the approach of the king with his forces 


ſoon obliged them to ſubmit. 


Evexy thing being reſtored to full tranquillity in England, 
Henry went abroad in order to oppoſe the attempts of his brother 
Geoffrey, who, during his abſence had made an incurſion into Anjou and 

Maine, had advanced ſome pretenſions to thoſe provinces, and had 
wo de got poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of them “. On the king's ap- 
pearance, the people returned to their allegiznce ; and Geoffrey, reſigning 
his claim for an annual penfion of a thouſand pounds, departed and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the county of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who had expelled 
count Hoel, their prince, had put intghishands. Henry returned to England 
the following year : The incurſions.of the Welſh then provoked him to 
make an invaſion upon them; where the natural faſtneſſes of the country 
vecaſioned him great difficulties, and even brought him into danger, 
His vanguard, being engaged in a narrow paſs, was put to rout : Henry 
de Eſſex, the hereditary ſtandard-bearer, ſeized with a panic, threw down 
the ſtandard, took to flight, and exclaimed that the king was ſlain : And 
had not the prince immediately appeared in perſon, and led on his troops 
with great gallantry, the conſequence might have proved fatal to the 
whole army *. For this miſbehaviour, Eſſex was afterwards accuſed o 
felony by Robert de Montfort ; was vanquiſhed in ſingle combat; his 
eſtate was confiſcated ; and he himſelf was thruſt into à convent Y. The 
ſubmiſſions of the Welſh procured them an accommodation with England, 


I156. 


Tus martial diſpoſition of the princes in that age engaged them 
to head their own armies in every enterprize, even the moſt frivo- 
lous; and their feeble authority made it commonly impracticable for them 
to delegate, on occafion, the command to their generals, Geoffrey, the 
king's brother, died ſoon after he had acquired poſſeſſion of Nantz : 


t Neubr. p. 382. u Hoveden, p. 491. ® Hoveden, p. * 
Fitz-Steph, p. 13. NM. Paris, p. 65, Neubr. p. 381. Brompton, p. 1043. 3 
note [O] at the end of the volume. * Neubr. p. 383. Chron W. Heming p. 49% 
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Though he had no other title to that county, than the voluntary ſubmiſ- 
fon or election of the inhabitants two years before, Henry laid claim to 
the territory as devolved to him by hereditary right, and he went over 
to ſupport his pretenſions by force of arms. Conan, duke or earl of 
Britauny (for theſe titles are given indifferently by hiſtorians to thoſe princes), 

ended that Nantz had been lately ſeparated by rebellion from his 
principality, to which of right it belonged ; and immediately, on Geof. 
frey's death, he took poſſeſſion of the diſputed territory. Left Lewis, 
the French king, ſhould interpoſe in the controverſy, Henry paid him a 
wit; and ſo allured him by careſſes and civilities, that an alliance was 
contracted between them; and they agreed, that young Henry, heir to 
the Engliſh monarchy, ſhould be affianced to Margaret of France; though 
the former was only five years of age, and the latter was ſtill in her cra- 
de. Henry, now ſecure of meeting with no interruption on this ſide, 
«danced with his army into Britanny ;-and Conan, in deſpair of being 
able to make refiſtance, delivered up the county of Nantz to him. The 
able conduct of the king procured him farther and more important ad- 
nantages from this incident. Conan, haraſſed with the turbulent diſpoſi- 
tion of his ſubjects, was defirous of procuring to himſelf the ſupport of ſo 
great a monarch ;z and he betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an 
infant to Geoffrey, the king's third ſon, who was of the ſame tender 
years, The duke of Britanny died about ſeven years after; and Henry, 
being meſue lord and alſo natural guardian to his ſon and daughter-in-law, 
put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that principality, and annexed it for the pre- 
ſent to his other great dominions, 


Tur king had a proſpect of making ſtill farther acquiſitions ; {6 ai; 
ind the activity of his temper ſuffercd no opportunity of that kind 59.7 
to eſcape him. Philippa, duchefs of Guienne, mother of Queen Eleanor; 
was the only iſſue of William IV. count of Touloufe ; and would have 
mherited his dominions, had not that prince, deſirous of preſerving the 
ſucceſſion in the male-line, conveyed the principality to his brother, Ray- 
mond de St. Gilles, by a contract of ſale which was in that age regarded 
% fititious and illuſory. By this means the title to the county of Tou- 
louſe eame to be difputed between the male and female heirs : and the 
one or the other, as opportunities favoured them, had obtained poſſeſſion, 
Kaymond, grandſon of Raymond de St. Gilles, was the reigning ſove- 
gn; and on Henry's reviving his wife's. claim, this prince had recourſe | 
for protection to the king of France, who was ſo much concerned in 
policy to prevent the farther aggrandizement of the Engliſh monarch. 
Levis himſelf when married to Eleanor, had afferted the juſtice of her 
Kim, and had demanded poſſeſſion of Toulouſe * ; but his ſeutimentg 
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changing with his intereſt, he now determined to defend, by his power 
and authority, the title of Raymond. Henry found, that it would he 
requiſite to ſupport his pretenſions againſt potent antagoniſts ; and tha 
nothing but a formidable army could maintain a claim which he had in 
vain afſerted by arguments and manifeſtos. 

Ax army, compoſed of feudal vaſſals, was commonly very intractable 
and undiſciplined, both becauſe of the independent ſpirit of the perſons 
who ſerved in it, and becauſe the commands were not given, either by the 
choice of the ſovereign, or from the military capacity and experience of 
the officers. Each baron conducted his own vaſſals: His rank wa 
greater or leſs, proportioned to the extent of his property : Even the 
ſupreme command under the prince was often attached to birth: And a8 
the military vaſſals were obliged to ſerve only forty days at their own 
charge ; though, if the expedition were diſtant, they were put to great 
expence ; the prince reaped little benefit from their attendance. Henry, 
ſenſible of theſe inconveniencies, levied upon his vaſſals in Normandy 
and other provintes, which were remote from Toulouſe, a ſum of 
money in lieu of their ſervice; and this commutation, by reaſon of the 
great diſtance, was ſtill more advantageous to his Engliſh vaſſals. He 
impoſed therefore, a ſcutage of 180, ooo pounds on the knight's fees, a 
commutation, to which, though it was unuſual, and the firſt perhaps to 
be met with in hiſtory /, the military tenants willingly ſubmitted ; and 
with this money, he levied an army which was more under his command, 
and whoſe ſervice was more durable and conſtant. Aſſiſted by Beren- 

ger, count of Barcelona, and Trincaval, count of Niſmes, whom he bad 
gained to his party, he invaded the county of Toulouſe ; and after 
taking Verdun, Caſtlenau, and other places, he beſieged the capital of 
the province, and was likely to prevail in the enterprize; when Lewis, 
advancing before the arrival of his main body, threw himſelf into the 
place with a ſmall reinforcement. Henry was urged by ſome of his 
miniſters to proſecute the ſiege, to take Lewis priſoner, and to impoſe 
his own terms in the pacification; but he either thought it ſo much 
his intereſt to maintain the feudal principles, by which his foreign do. 
minions were ſecured, or bore ſo much reſpe& to his ſuperior lord, that, 
he declared he would not attack a place defended by him in perſon; and 
he immediately raiſed the fiege * He marched into Normandy to pro- 
te& that province againſt an incurſion which the count of Dreux, inſti. 
gated by king Lewis, his brother, had made upon it. War was non 
openly carried on between the two monarchs, but produced no memorable 


event: It ſoon ended in a ceſſation of arms, and that followed by a peace, 


which was not, however, attended with any confidence or good corre. 
ſpondence between thoſe rival princes. The fortreſs of Giſors, beg 
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part of the dowry ſtipulated to Margaret of France, had been 1166 
conſigned by agreement to the knights templars, on condition 4 
that it ſhould be delivered into Henry's hands, after the celebration of the 
guptials, The king, that he might have a pretence for immediately de- 
manding the place, ordered the marriage to be ſolmenized between the 
prince and princeſs, though both infants® ; and he engaged the grand- 


matter of the templars, by large preſents, as was generally ſuſpe&ed, to E 


put him in poſſeſſion of Giſors . Lewis reſenting this fraudulent 

conduct, baniſhed the templars, and would have made war up- Y 16 1. 
on the king of England, had it not been for the mediation and authority of 
Pope Alexander III. who had been chaſed from Rome by the anti-pope, 
Vitor IV and refided at that time in France. That we may form an idea of 
the authority poſſeſſed by the Roman pontiff during thoſe ages, it may be 
proper to obſerve, that the two kings had, the year before, met” the pope 
at the caſtle of Torci on the Loir ; and they gave him ſuch marks of re- 
ſpect, that both diſmounted to receive him, and holding each of them one 
al the reins of his bridle, walked on foot by his fide and conducted him in 
that ſubmiſſive manner into the caſtle J. A fpefacle, cries Baronius in an 
ecltacy, 1s God, angels, and men ; and ſuch as had never before been exhibited to 
the world T%-%. 

Hexzyv, ſoon after he had accommodated his differences with Lewis by 
the pope's mediation, returned to England; where he commenced an enter- 
prize, which, though required by ſound policy, and even conducted in the 
main with prudence, bred him great diſquietude, involved him in danger, 
aud was not concluded without ſome loſs and diſhonour. 0 

The uſurpations of the clergy, which had at firſt been gra- WER 
dual, were now become ſo rapid, and had mounted to ſuch a Diſputes be- 
height, that the conteſt between the regal and pontifical git on 1 
was really arrived at a criſis in England: and it became ne- cleſiaſtical 
celſary to determine whether the king or the prieſts, particu- Peers. 
larly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhould be ſovereign of the kingdom ©; 
The aſpiring ſpirit of Henry, which gave inquietude to all his neighbours, 
vas not likely long to pay a tame ſubmiſſion to the encroachments of ſub- 
jects; and as nothing opens the eyes of men ſo readily as their intereſt, he 
vas in no danger of falling, in this reſpect, into that abje& ſuperſtition, 
vluch retained his people in ſubjection. From the commencement of his 
reign, in the government of his foreign dominions, as well as of England, 

Q 2 
d Hoveden, p. 492. Neubr. p. 400. Diceto, p. 532. Brompton, p. 1450. © Since 
ike firſt publication of this hiſtory, Lord Lyttleton has publiſhed a copy of the treaty 
between Henry and Lewis, by which it appears, if there was no ſecret article, that Henry 
v not guilty of any fraud in this tranſaction. 4 Trivet, p. 48. © Filz- 


dtephen, P. 27. 
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he had ſhown a fixed purpoſe to repreſs clerical uſurpations, and to maintain 
| thoſe prerogatives which had been tranſmitted to him by his predeceſſors, 
During the ſchiſm of the papacy between Alexander and Victor, he had 
determined, for ſome time, to remain neuter : And when informed, that 
the archbiſhop of Roũen and the biſhop of Mans had, from their own autho. 
rity, acknowledged Alexander as legitimate pope, he was ſo enraged, 
that, though he ſpared the archbiſhop on accouut of his great age, he im. 
mediately iſſued orders for overthrowing the houſes of the biſhop of Man, 
and-archdeacon of Roven “; and it was not till he had deliberately ex. 
amined the matter, by thoſe views which uſually enter into the councils of 
princes, that he allowed that pontiff to exerciſe authority over any of bis 
dominions. In England, the mild character and advanced years of Theo- 
bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with his merits in refuſing toput 
the crown on the head of Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, prevented Henry, dur 
ing the lifetime of that primate, from taking any meaſures againſt the multi. 
plied encroachments of the clergy ; But after his death, the king reſolved 
to exert himſelf with more activity; and that he might be ſecure againk 
any oppoſition, he advanced to that dignity Becket, his chancellor, on 
whoſe compliance, he thought, he could entirely depend. 


1162. Tuonas a BECKET, the firſt man of Engliſh deſcent, who, 
= * fince the Norman conqueſt, had, during the courſe of a whole 
Becket, IF century, riſen to any conſiderable ſtation, was born of reput- 


archbiſhop able parents in the city of London; and being endowed both 
bury. with induſtry and capacity, he early infinuated himſelf into 

the favour of archbiſhop Theobald, and obtained from that pre- 
late ſome preferments and offices. By their means, he was enabled to tra- 
vel for improvement to Italy, where he ſtudied the civil and canon law at 
Bologna; and on his return, he appeared to have made ſuch proficiency 
in knowledge, that he was promoted by his patron to the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, an office of conſiderable truſt and profit. He was afterwards 
employed with ſucceſs by Theobald, in tranſacting buſineſs at Rome; and 
on Henry's acceſſion, he was reccommended to that monarch as worth) of 
farther preſerment. Henry, who knew that Becket had been inſtrument 
al in ſupporting that reſolution of the archbiſhop, which had tended ſo 
much to facilitate his own advancement to the throne, was already prepol- 
ſeſſed in his favour ; and finding, on farther acquaintance, that his ſpirit 
and abilities entitled him to any truſt, he ſoon promoted him to the dig: 
nity of chancellor, one of the firſt civil offices in the kingdom. The 
chancellor, in that age, beſides the cuſtody of the great ſeal, had poſſel- 
fion of all vacant prelacics and abbies; he was the guardian of all ſuch mi- 
nors and pupils as were the king's tenants; all baronies which eſcheated is 


ee note l Q at the end of the volume. 
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d to maintain the crown were under his adminiſtration; he was entitled to a place in 
predeceſſors, council, even though he were not particularly ſummoned ; and as he exer. 
ictor, he had ciſed alſo the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and it belonged to him to counter. 
formed, that fign all commiſſions, writs, and letters-patent, he was a kind of prime- 
ir own autho- miniſter, and was concerned in the diſpatch of every buſineſs of import. 
3 ſo enraged, ancef, Beſides exercifing this high office, Becket, by the favour of the 
t age, he im. king or archbiſhop, was made provoſt of Beverley, dean of Haſtings, and 
hop of Mang, conſtable of the Tower: He was put in poſſeſſion of the honours of Eye, and 


liberately ex. Berkham, large baronies that had eſcheated to the crown: And to com- 


1e councils of plete his grandeur, he was entruſted with the education of Prince Henry, 
er any of his the king's eldeſt ſon, and heir of the monarchy . The pomp ot his re- 
ars of Theo- tinue, the ſumptuouſneſs of his furniture, the luxury of his table, the muni- 
efuſing to put cence of his preſents, correſponded to theſe great preferments; or rather 


Henry, dur exceeded any thing that England had ever before ſeen in any ſubject. His 
inſt the multi. hiſtorian and ſecretary, Fitz-Stephens ®, mentions, among other particulars, 
King reſolved that his apartments were every day in winter covered with clean ſtraw or 
ſecure againſt hay, and in ſummer with green ruſhes or boughs ; left the gentlemen wha 
chancellor, on paid court to him, and who could not, by reaſon of their great number, 
find a place at table, ſhould ſoil their fine cloaths by fitting on a dirty 
deſcent, who, foor l. A great number of knights were retained in his ſervice ; the 
rle of a whole greateſt barons were proud of being received at his table ; his houſe was a 
orn of reput- place of education for the ſons of the chief nobility ; and the king himſelf 
2ndowed both frequently vouchſafed to partake of his entertainments. As his way of life 
| himſelf into ws ſplendid and opulent, his amuſements and occupations were gay and 
from that pre- partook of the cavalier ſpirit, which as he had only taken deacon's or- 
nabled to tra ders, he did not think unbefitting his character. He employed himſelf at 
canon law at leiſure hours in hunting, hawking, gaming, and horſemanſhip; he expoſed 
ch proficiency his perſon in ſeveral militray actions ; he carried over, at his own 
chdeaconry of charge, seven hundred knights to attend the king in his wars at Toulouſe 
vas afterwards in the ſubſequent wars on the frontiers of Normandy, he maintained, du- 
t Rome; and ring forty days, twelve hundred knights, and four thouſand of their train l; 
as worthy of aid in an embaſſy to France, with which he was entruſted, he aſtonithed 


en inſtrument that court by the number and magnificence of his revenue. 


had tended lo Hixzy, beſides committing all his more important buſineſs to Becket's 
ready prepoſ- management, honoured him with his friendſhip and intimacy : and whene- 


that his ſpin rer he was diſpoſed to relax himfelf by ſports of any kind, he admitted his 
n to the dig- Q 3 


ngdom. The | 

al, had poſſel- * Fitz Steph. p. 13. 8 Ibid. p. 15. Hiſt, Quad. p. 9. 14- She; h p. 15. 
of all ſuch mi- 'Jobn Baldwin held the manor of Oterasfee in Ayleſbury of the king in ſoccage, by 
h eſcheated to tte ſervice of finding litter for the king's bed, viz. in ſummer, graſs or herbs, and two 


rey geeſe, and winter, ſtraw and three eels, thrice in the year, if the king ſhould come 
tice in the year to Ayleſbury. Madoz, Bar. Anglica, p. 247- - 
eph. p. 23. Hiſt, Quad. p. 9. Fitaz-Stef h. p. 19. 20. 33. 23. 
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chancellor to the party m. An inſtance of their familiarity is mentionea 


by Fitz-Stephens, which as it ſhows the manners of the age, it may not 
be improper to relate. One day, as the king and the chancellor were ti. 
ding together in the ſtreets of London, they obſerved a beggar, who was 
ſhivering with cold. Would it not be very praiſe-worthy, ſaid the king, 
to give that poor man a warm coat in this ſevere ſeaſon ? It would, ſure. 
ly, replied the chancellor; and you do well, Sir, in thinking of ſuch good 
actions. Then he ſhall have one preſently, cried the king: And leizing 
the ſkirt of the chancellor's coat, which was ſcarlet, and lined with cr. 
mine, began to pull it violently. The chancellor defended himſelf for ſome 
time; and they had both of them like to have tumbled off their horſes in 
the ſtreet, when Becket, after a vehement ſtruggle, let go his coat; which 
the king beſtowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant of the quality of 
the perſons, was not a little ſurprized at the preſent . 

Brcxzr, who, by his complaiſance and good-humour had rendered him. 
ſelf agreeable, and by his induſtry and abilities uſeful, to his maſter, ap- 
pered to him the fitteſt perſon for ſupplying the vacancy made by the 


death of Theobald. As he was well acquainted with the king's intenti- 


ons o of retrenching, or rather confining within the ancient bounds, all ec- 
clefiaſtical privileges, and always ſhowed a ready diſpoſition to comply with 
them , Henry, who never expected any reſiſtance from that quarter, in- 
mediately iſſued orders for electing him archbiſhop of Canterbury. But 
this reſolution, which was taken contrary to the opinion of Matilda, and 
many of the miniſters d, drew after it very unhappy conſequences ; and 
never prince of ſo great penetration appeared, in the iſſue, to have ſo little 
underſtood the genius and character of his miniſter, FW. 

No ſooner was Becket inſtalled in this high dignity, which rendered hi 

for life the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, with ſome pretenſions of alple 
ring to be the firſt, than he totally altered his demeanor and col- 
duct, and endeavoured to acquire the character of ſauctity, of which his 
former buſy and oſtentatious courſe of life might, in the eyes of the peopl, 
have naturally bereaved him. Without conſulting the king, he immediately 
returned into his hands the commiſſion of chancellor; pretending, that he 
mul. henceforth detach himſelf from ſecular affairs, and be ſolely employ: 
ed in the exerciſc of his ſpiritual function; but in reality, that he might 
break off all connexions with Henry, and appriſe him, that Becket, as pri 


mate of England, was now become entirely a new perſonage. He man- 


tained, in his retinue and attendants alone, his ancient pomp and lultr, 
which was uſeful to ſtrike the vulgar : In his own perſon he aſſected the 
greateſt auſterity, and moſt rigid mortiſication, which, he was ſenſible, 


| m Fitz-Steph. p. 16. Hiſt. Quad. p. 8. n Fitz-Steph. p. 16. o Ibid. p17 
P Ibid. p. 23. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 232. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 167. 
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would have an equal or a greater tendency to the ſame end. He wore 
luck eloth next his ſkin, which, by his affected care to conceal it, was ne- 
«farily the more remarked by all the world: He changed it ſo ſeldom, 
that it was filled with dirt and vermin : His uſual diet was bread ; his 
Link water, which he even rendered farther unpalatable by the mixture 
of unſavoury herbs : He tore his bak with the frequent diſcipline which 
he inflicted on it?: He daily on his knees waſhed, in imitation of Chriſt, 
the feet of thirteen beggars, whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents” ; 
He gained the affections of the monks by his frequent charities to the con- 
rents and hoſpitals : Every one who made proffeſſion of ſanctity, was ad- 
nitted to his converſation, and returned full of panegyrics on the humi- 
ly, as well as on the piety and mortification, of the holy primate : He 
ſcemed to be perpetually employed in reciting prayers and pious lectures, 
e in peruſing raligious diſcourfes : His aſpect wore the appearance of ſeri- 
ouſnels, and mental recollection, and ſecret devotion :. And all men of pe- 
cetration plainly ſaw, that he was meditating ſome great deſign, and that 
the ambition and oftentation e his character had turned itſelf towards a 
ie and more dangerous object. 

Breker waited not till Henry ſhould commence thoſe pro- 1163. 
j:4s againſt the eccleſiaſtical power, which, he knew, had Quarr*! bo- 
been formed by that prince: He was himſelf the aggreſſor; moja 
and endeavoured to overawe the king by the intrepidity and Becket.. - 
boldueſs of his enterprizes. He ſummoned the earl of Clare 
o ſurrender the barony of Tunbrige, which, ever ſince the conqueſt, had 
remained in the family of that nobleman ; but which, as it had formerly 
belonged to the ſee of Canterbury, Becket pretended his predeceſlors were 
prohibited by the canons to alienate, The earl of Clare, beſides the luſtre 


which he derived from the greatneſs of his own birth, and the extent of 


tis poſſeſſions, was allied to all the principal families in the Kingdom; his ſiſ- 
ter, who was a celebrated beauty, had farther extended his credit among 


the nobility, and was even ſuppoſed to have gained the king's affeQtions ; 


and Becket could not better diſcover, than by attacking ſo powerful an 
tereſt, his reſolution of maintaining with vigour the rights, real or pre- 
tended, of his ſee 5. * | 

Wirriau de Eynsford, a military tenant of the crown, was patron of a 


ling, which belonged to a manor that held of the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury ; but Becket, without regard to William's right, preſented on a new 
and illegal pretext, one Laurence to that living, who was violently expelled 
by Eynsford. The primate making himſelf, as was uſual in ſpiritual 
courts, both judge and party, iſſued, in a ſummary manner the ſentence of 
communication againſt Eynsford, who complained to the king, that he, 


4 
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who held in capite of the crown, ſhould contrary to the practice eſtabliſhel 
by the Conqueror, and maintained ever ſince by his ſucceſſors, be ſubjectel 
to that terrible ſentence, without the previous conſent of the ſovereign', 
Henry, who had now broken off all perſonal intercourſe with Becket, ſent 
him by a meſſenger, his orders to abſolve Eynsford ; but received for af. 
wer, that it belonged not to the king to inform him whom he ſhould abſolye 
and whom excommunicate u: And it was not till after many remonſtranceg 
and menaces, that Becket, though with the worſt grace imaginable, way 
induced to comply with the royal mandate. 

Hexxr, though he found himſelf thus grievouſly miſtaken in the cha. 
racter of the perſon whom he promoted to the primacy, determined not to 
deſiſt from his former intention of retrenching clerical uſurpations. He 
was entirely maſter of his extenſive dominions : The prudence and vigour 
of his adminiſtration, attended with perpetual ſucceſs, bad raiſed his cha. 
rater above that of any of his predeceſſors “; The papacy ſeemed to he 
weakened by a ſchiſm, which divided all . And he rightly jud. 
ged, that if the preſent favourable opportunity were neglected, the crown 
muſt, from the prevalent ſuperſtition of the people, be in danger of falling 
into an entire ſubordination under the mitre. 

Tux union of the civil and eccleſiaſtical power ferves extremely, in ere. 
ry civilized government, to the maintenance of peace and order; and pre. 
vents thoſe mutual incroachments, which, as there can be no ultimate 
judge between them, are often attended with the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences, Whether the ſupreme magiſtrate, who unites theſe powers, re- 
ceives the appellation of prince or prelate, is not material: The ſuperior 
weight, which temporal intereſts commonly bear in the apprehenſions of 
men above ſpiritual, renders the civil part of his character moſt prevalent; 
and in time prevents thoſe groſs impoſtures and bigotted perſecutions, 
which, in all falſe religions, are the chief foundation of clerical authority, 
But, during the progreſs of eccleſiaſtical uſurpations, the ſtate, by the re- 
ſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, is naturally thrown into convulſions; and 
it behoves the prince, both for his own intereſt, and for that of the pub- 
lic, to provide in time, ſufficient barriers againſt ſo dangerous and inſidi- 
ous a rival. This precaution had hitherto been much neglected in Eng: 
land, as well as in other catholic countries; and affairs at laſt ſeemed to 
have come to a dangerous criſis: A ſovereign of the greateſt abilities 
was now on the throne : A prelate of the moſt inflexible and intrepid 
character was poſſeſſed of the primacy ; The contending powers appear: 
ed to be armed with their full force, and it was natural to expect ſome 
extraordinary event to reſult from their conflict, 

Anon their other inventions to obtain money, the clergy had inculct- 
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ed the neceſſity of penance as an atonement for fin : and having again in- 
troduced the practice of paying them large ſums as a commutation, or ſpe- 
cies of atonement, for the remiſſion of thoſe penances, the fins of the peo- 
ple, by theſe means, had become a revenue to the prieſts : and the king 
computed, that, by this invention alone, they levied more money upon 
his ſubjects, than flowed, by all the funds and taxes, into the royal exche- 
quer . That he might eaſe the people of ſo heavy and arbitrary an im- 


* poſition, Henry required, that a civil officer of his appointment ſhould be 


preſent in all eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſhould, for the future, give his con- 
ſent to every compoſition which was made with ſinners for their ſpiritual 
offences. | 

Tus eceleſiaſtics, in that age, had renounced all immediate ſubordina- 
tion to the magiſtrate : 'They openly pretended to an exemption, in cri- 
minal accuſations, from a trial before courts of juſtice ; and were gradually 
introducing a like exemption in civil cauſes : Spiritual penalties alone could 
be inſlicted on their offences: And as the clergy had extremely multi- 
plied in England, and many of them were conſequently of very low cha- 
ncters, crimes of the deepeſt dye, murders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, 
were daily eommitted with impunity by the eccleſiaſties. It had been 
found, for inſtance, on enquiry, that no leſs than a hundred murders had, 
lnce the king's acceſſion, been perpetrated by men of that profeſſion, who 
had never been called to account for theſe offences); and holy orders 
were become a full protection for all enormities, A clerk in Worceſ- 
terſhire, having debauched a gentleman's daughter, had, at this time, pro- 
ceeded to murder the father; and the general indignation againſt this 
crime moved the king to attempt the remedy of an abuſe which was be- 
come ſo palpable, and to require that the clerk ſhould be delivered up, 
and receive condign puniſhment from the magiſtrare . Becket inſiſted 
on the privileges of the church; confined the criminal in the biſhop's pri- 
ſon, leſt he ſhould be ſeized by the king's officers ; maintained that no 
greater puniſhment could be inflicted on him than degradation: And 
when the king demanded, that, immediately after he was degraded, he 
ſhould be tried by the civil power, the primate aſſerted, that it was iniqui- 
tous to try a man twice upon the ſame accuſation, and for the ſame of- 
ſence . 

Hixar, laying hold of ſo plauſible a pretence, reſolved to puſh the cler- 
with regard to all their privileges, which they had raiſed te an enor- 
nous height, and to determine at once thoſe controverſies, which daily 
nultiplied, between the civil and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions. He ſum- 
moned an affembly of all the prelates of England; and he put to them 
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this conciſe and deciſive queſtion, Whether or not they were willing ty 
ſubmit to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom ? The bi 
unanimouſly replied, that they were willing, ſaving their own order® ; 4 
device, by which they thought to elude the preſent urgency of the king. 
demand, yet reſerve to themſelves, on a favourable opportunity, the pow. 
er of reſuming all their pretenſions. The king was ſenſible of the arti. 
fice, and was prevoked to the higheſt indignation. He left the aſſembly, 
with viſible marks of his diſpleaſure : He required the primate inſtantly 
to ſurrender the honours and caſtles of Eye and Berkham : The biſhops 
were terrified, and expected ſtill farther effects of his reſentment, Becket 
alone was inflexible ; and nothing but the interpoſition of the pope's le. 
gate and almoner, Philip, who dreaded a breach with ſo powerful a prince 
at ſo unſcaſonable a juncture, could have prevailed on him to retract the 
ſaving clauſe, and give a general and abſolute promiſe of obſerving the an- 
cient cuſtoms ©. 

Bur Henry was not content with a declaration in theſe general terms: 
He reſolved, ere it was too late, to define expreſsly thoſe”cultoms with 
which he required compliance, and put a ſtop to clerical uſurpations, be- 
fore they were fully conſolidated, and could plead antiquity, as they alrea- 
dy did a ſacred authority, in their favour, The claims of the church were 
open and viſible. After a gradual and inſenſible progreſs during many 
centuries, the maſk had at laſt been taken off, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtical 
councils, by their canons, which were pretended to be irrevocable and in- 
fallible, had poſitively defined thoſe privileges and immunities, which gave 
ſuch general offence, and appeared ſo dangerous to the civil magiſtrate, 
Henry therefore deemed it neceſſary to define with the ſame preciſion the 
limits of the civil power; to oppoſe his legal cuſtoms to their divine ord- 
nances ; to determine the exact boundaries of the rival juriſdic- 4 | 
tions; and for this purpoſe he ſummoned a general council of oth * 
the nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to whom he ſubmitted 
this great and important queſtion. 

Tus barons were all gained to the king's party, either by the Oonſtitu- 
reaſons which he urged, or by his ſuperior authority: The tioys of 
biſhops were overawed by the general combination againſt 8 
them: And the following laws, commonly called the Conſtitutions of Clarm 
don, were voted without oppoſition by this aſſembly. It was enacted, that 
all ſuits concerning the advowſon and preſentation of churches ſhould be 
determined in the civil courts : That the churches, belonging to the king's 
ſee; ſhould not be granted in perpetuity without his conſent : That clerks, 
accuſed of any crime, ſhould be tried in the civil courts: That no perſon, 
particularly no clergymen of any rank, ſhould depart the kingdom without 
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the king's licence: That excommunicated perſons ſhould not be bound ts 
give ſecurity for continuing in their preſent place of abode : That laics 
ſhould not be accuſed in ſpiritual courts, except by legal and reputable 
promoters and witneſſes : That no chief tenant of the crown ſhould be ex- 
communicated nor his lands be put under an interdict, except with the 
king's conſent : That all appeals in ſpiritual cauſes ſhould be carried 
{9m the archdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to the primate, from 
him to the King; and ſhould be carried no farther without the king's conſent ; 
That if any law-ſuit afoſe between a layman and a clergyman concerning 
2 tenant, and it be diſputed whether the land be a lay or an eccleſiaſtical 
ſee, it ſhould firſt be determined by the verdict of twelve lawful men to 
what claſs it belonged ; and if it be found to be a lay-fee, the cauſe 
ſhould finally be determined in the civil courts : That no inhabitant in 
demeſne ſhould be excommunicated for non-appearance in a ſpiritual court, 
til the chief officer of the place, where he reſides, be conſulted, that he 
may compel him by the civil authority to give ſatisfaction to the church: 
That the archbiſhops, biſhops, and other ſpiritual dignitaries ſhould be 
regarded as barons of the realm: ſhould poſſeſs the privileges, and be ſub- 
jected to the burthens belonging to that rank; and ſhould be bound to 
attend the king in his great councils, and aſſiſt at all trials, till the ſen- 
tence, either of death or loſs of members, be given againſt the criminal: 
That the revenue of vacant ſces ſhould belong to the king; the chapter, 
or ſuch of them as he pleaſes to ſummon, ſhould fit in the king's chapel 
till they made the new election with his conſent, and that the biſhop-ele& 
ſhould do homage to the crown: That if any baron or tenant in capite 
ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to the ſpiritual courts, the king ſhould employ his 
authority in obliging him to make ſuch ſubmiſſions ; if any of them 
throw off his allegiance to the king, the prelates ſhould aſſiſt the king 
with their cenſures in reducing him : That goods, forfeited to the king, 
ſhould not be protected in churches or church- yards: That the clergy 
ſhould no longer pretend to the right of enforcing payment of debts 
contrated by oath or promiſe ; but ſhould leave theſe law-ſuits, equally 
with others, to the determination of the civil courts: And that the ſons 
of villains ſhonld not be ordained clerks, without the conſent of their 
lord ©, 

Taest articles to the number of ſixteen, were calculated to prevent the 
chief abuſes which had prevailed in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and to put an 
effeQual ſtop to the uſurpations of the church, which, gradually ſtealing 
on, had threatened the total deſtruction of the civil power. Henry, 
iterefore, by reducing thoſe ancient cuſtoms of the realm to writing, and 
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by collecting them in a body, endeavoured to prevent all future diſpute 
with regard to them; and by paſſing ſo many eccleſiaſtical ordinances in 
a national and civil aſſembly, he fully eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of the 
legiſlature above all papal decrees or ſpiritual canons, and gained a fgna} 
victory over the eccleſiaſtics. But as he knew, that the biſhops, though 
ov-rawed by the preſent combination of the crown and the barons, would 
take the firſt favourable opportunity of denying the authority, which had 
enacted thefe conſtitutions ; he reſolved, that they ſhould all ſet their ſeal 
to them, and give a promiſe to obſerve them. None of the prelates dared 
to oppoſe his will; except Becket, who, though urged by the earls of 
Cornwal and Leiceſter, the barons of principal authority in the kingdom, 
obſtinately with-held his aſſent. At laſt, Richard de Haſtings, grand 
prior of the templars in England, threw himſelf on his knees before him; 
and with many tears, entreated him, if he paid any regard, either to his 
own ſafety or the ſafety ef the church, not to provoke by a fruitleſs op- 
poſition, the indignation of a great monarch, who was reſolutely bent on 
his purpoſe, and who was determined to take full revenge on every one, 
that ſhould dare to oppoſe him f. Becket, finding himſelf deſerted by all 
the world, even by his own brethren was at laſt obliged to comply; and 
he promiſed, legally, with good faith, and without fraud or reſerve 5, to ob- 
ſerve the conſtitutions ; and he took an oath to that purpoſe ®, The 
king, thinking that he had now finally prevailed in this great enterprize, 
ſent the conſtitutions to pope Alexander, who then reſided in France; 
and he required that pontiff's ratification of them: But Alexarder, who, 
though he had owed the moſt important obligations to the king, plainly 
ſaw, that theſe laws were - calculated to eſtabliſh the independency of 
England on the papacy, and of the royal power on the clergy, condemned 
them in the ſtrongeſt terms; abrogated, annulled, and rejected them. 
There were only fix articles, the leaſt important, which, for the ſake of 
peace, he was willing to ratify. 

Becxer, when he obſerved, that he might hope for ſupport in an op- 
poſition, expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for his compliance: and endeavour- 
ed to engage all the other biſhops in a confederacy to adhere to their 
common rights, and to the eccleſiaſtical privileges in which he repreſented 
the intereſt and honour of God to be ſo deeply concerned. He redoubled 
his auſteritics, in order to puniſh himſelf for his criminal aſſent to the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon : He proportioned his diſcipline to the enot- 
mity of his ſuppoſed offence : And he refuſed to exerciſe any part of his 
archiepiſcopal function, till he ſhould receive abſolution from the pope ; 
which was readily granted him. Henry, informed of his preſent diſpoli 
tions, reſelved to take yengeance for this refractory behaviour; and he 
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attempted to cruſh him, by means of that very power which Becket made 
{ch merit in ſupporting. He applied to the pope that he ſhould grant 
he commiſſion of legate in his dominions to the archbiſhop of Vork; but 
Alexander, as politic as he, though he granted the commiſſion, annexed a 
chuſe, that it ſhould not impower the legate to execute any act in pre- 
judice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury i: And the king, finding how 
fuitleſs ſuch an authority would prove, ſent back the commiſhon by the 
fame meſſenger that brought it *, 

Tas primate, however, who found himſelf ſtill expoſed to the King's 
indignation, endeavoured twice to eſcape ſecretly from the kingdom; but 
was as often detained by contrary winds: And Henry haſtened to make 
him feel the effects of an obſtinacy, which he deemed ſo criminal. He 
inltigated Jobn, mareſchal of the exchequer, to ſue Becket in the archiepiſ- 
copal court for ſome lands part of the manor of Pageham ; and to appeal 
thence to the King's court for juſtice l. On the day appointed for trying 
the cauſe the primate ſent four knights to repreſent certain irregularities 
in John's appeal; and at the ſame time to excuſe himſelf, on account of 
ſckneſs, for not appearing perſonally that day in the court. This flight 
offence (if it even deſerve the name) was repreſented as a grievous con- 
tempt ; the four knights were menaced, and with difficulty eſcaped being 
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nply ; aud 


eB, to ob- 

bo . Tue ſent to priſon, as offering falſehoods to the court“; and Henry, being 
enterprite, determined to proſecute Becket to the utmoſt, ſummoned at Northampton 
n France; r great council, which he purpoſed to make the inſtrument of his ven- 
nder, who, geance againſt the inflexible prelate. 

1g, plainly Tas king had raiſed Becket from a low ftation to the higheſt offices, 
ndency of had honoured him with his countenance and friendſhip, had truſted to his 


aiſtance in forwarding his favourite project againſt the clergy ; and when 
he found him become of a ſudden his moſt rigid opponent, while every one 
beſide complied with his will, rage at the diſappointment, and indignation 
2zanſt ſuch ſignal ingratitude, tranſported him beyond all bounds of mo- 
Geration 3 and there ſeems to have entered more of paſſion than of juſ- 
tice, or even of policy, in this violent proſecution w. The barons, not- 


-ondemned 
ted them, 
he ſake of 


in an op- 
endeavour- 


re to their "ithitanding in the great council, voted whatever ſentence he was pleaſed 
epreſented to dictate to them; and the biſhops themſelves, who undoubtedly bore a 
redoubled lecret favour to Becket, and regarded him as the champion of their pri- 


ent to the 
the enor - 
art of his 


"lleges, concurred with the reſt, in the deſign of oppreſſing their primate. 
la vain did Becket urge, that his court was proceeding with the utmoſt 
gularity and juſtice in trying- the mareſchal's cauſe ; which, however, he 
lie, would appear, from the ſheriff's teſtimony, to be entirely unjuſt and 
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court; but, on the contrary, by ſending four knights to excuſe his ab. 
ſence, had virtually acknowledged its authority: That he alſo, in conf. 
quence of the king's ſummons, perſonally appeared at preſent in the great 
council, ready to juſtify his cauſe againſt the mareſchal, and to ſubmit hi, 
conduct to their enquiry and juriſdiction : That even ſhould it be found 
that he had been guilty of non-appearance, the laws had affixed a yery 
flight penalty to that offence : And that, as he was an inhabitant of 
Kent, where his archiepiſcopal palace was ſeated, he was by law entitled 
to ſome greater indulgence than uſual in the rate of his fine a, Notwith. 
ſtanding theſe pleas, he was condemned as guilty of a contempt of the 
king's court, and as wanting in the fealty which he had ſworn to bis ſo. 
vereign ; all his goods and chattels were confiſcated ; and that this tri. 
umph over the church might be carried ta the utmoſt, Henry, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, the prelate who had been ſo powerful in the former reign, was, 
in ſpite of his remonſtrances, obliged, by order of the court, to pronounce 
the ſentence againſt him P. The primate ſubmitted to the decree ; and all 
the prelates, except Folliot, biſhop of London, who paid court to the king 
by this ſingularity, became ſureties for him 4, It is remarkable, that ſere+ 
ral Norman barons voted in this council; and we may conclude, with ſome 
probability, that a like practice had prevailed in many of the great coun- 
cils ſummoned ſince the conqueſt. For the contemporary hiſtorian, who 
has given us a full account of theſe tranſactions, does not mention this cit. 
cumſtance asany wiſe fingular* ; and Becket, in all his ſubſequent remon- 
ſtrances, with regard to the ſevere treatment which he had met with, never 
founds any objection on an irregularity, which to us appears very palpable 
and flagrant. So little preciſion was there at that time in the government 
and conſtitution ! 

Tux king was not content with this ſentence, however violent and op- 
preſſive. Next day, he demanded of Becket the ſum of three hundred 
pounds, which the primate had levied upon the honours of Eye and 
and Berkham, while in his poſſeſſion. Becket, after premiſing that he 
was not obliged te anſwer to this ſuit, becauſe it was not contained in hi 
ſummons ; after remarking that he had expended more than that ſum in 


the repairs of thoſe caſtles, and of the royal palace at London ; expreſſed | 


however his reſolution, that money ſhould not be any ground of quant 
between him and his ſovereign : He agreed to pay the ſum ; and imme. 
diately gave ſureties for it *. In the ſubſequent meeting, the king de. 
manded five hundred marks, which, he affirmed, he had lent Becht 
during the war at Toulouſe ©; and another ſum to the ſame amount, tor 
which that prince had been ſurety for him to a Jew. Immediately after 
theſe two claims, he preferred a third of ſtill greater importance : E 


n Pitz. Steph. p. 37.4%. » Hiſt, Quad. p. 47. Hoveden, p. 494+ Gervaſe, p un. 
# Fitz-Steph. p. 37. 4 bid, . Ibid. p. 36. * Ibid. p. 38. * Hiſt. Qad-p 4 
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aired him to give in the accounts of his adminiftration while chancellor, 
1nd to pay the balance due from the revenues of all the prelacies, abbies, 
ud baronies, which had, during that time, been ſubjected to his manage. 
nent v. Becket obſerved, that, as this demand was totally unexpected, 
he had not come prepared to anſwer it; but he required a delay, and 
promiſed in that caſe to give ſatisfaction. The king inſiſted upon ſure. 
ties; and Becket deſired leave to conſult his ſuffragans in a caſe of ſuch 
importance v. , 

Ir is apparent from the known character of Henry, and from the uſual 


igilance of his government, that, when he promoted Becket to the ſee of 


Canterbury, he was, on good grounds, well pleafed with his adminiſtration 
in the former high office, with which he had entruſted him; and that, 
ven if that prelate had di ſſipated money beyond the income of his place, 
the king was ſatisfied that his expences were not blameable, and had in the 
main been calculated for his ſervice *. Two years had fince elapſed ; uo 
demand had, during that time, been made upon him ; it was not till the 
quarrel aroſe concerning eccleſiaſtical privileges, that the claim was ſtarted, 
and the primate was, of a ſudden required to produce accounts of ſuch in- 
tricacy and extent before a tribunal, which had ſhown a determined reſolu- 
tion to ruin and oppreſs him. To find ſureties, that he ſhould anſwer ſo 
boundleſs and uncertain a claim, which in the king's eſtimation amounted 
to 44,000 marks ), was impracticable; and Becket's ſuffragans were ex- 
tremely at a loſs what counſel to give him, in ſuch a critical emergency. 
By the advice of the biſhop of Wincheſter he offered two thouſand marks 
5 a general ſatisfaction for all demands: But this offer was rejected by 
the king * Some prelates exhorted him to reſign his fee, on condition of 
receiving an acquittal ; Others were of opinion, that he ought to ſubmit 


' limſelf entirely to the king's mercy * : But the primate, thus puſhed to 


the utmoſt, had too much courage to fink under oppreſſion: He deter- 
mined to brave all his enemies, to truſt to the ſacredneſs of his character 
ur protection, to involve his cauſe with that of God and religion, and to 
land the utmoſt efforts of royal indignation. 

Arrts a few days ſpent in deliberation, Becket went to church, and 
ſaid maſs, where he had previouſly ordered, that the introit to the communion 
ſerrice ſhould begin with theſe words, Princes ſat and ſpake againſt me; the 
pallage appointed for the martyrdom of St. Stephen, whom the primate 
ltereby tacitly pretended to reſemble in his ſufferings for the ſake of righ- 
teoulneſs, He went thence to court arrayed in his ſacred veſtments: As 
bon as he arrived within the palace-gate, he took the croſs into his own 
hands, bore it aloft as his protection, and marched in that poſture into the 

Hoveden, p. 494. Diceto, p. 537. * Fitz-Steph. p. 38. * Hove- 
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royal apartments d. The king, who was in an inner room, was aſtoniſbed 
at this parade, by which the primate ſeemed to menace him and his court 
with the ſentence of excommunication ; and he ſent ſome of the prelates 
to remonſtrate with him, on account of ſuch audacious behaviour, Theſe 
prelates complained to Becket, that, by ſubſcribing, himſelf, to the cont. 
tions of Clarendon, he had ſeduced them to imitate his example ; and that 
now, when it was too late, he pretended to ſhake off all ſubordination to the 
civil power, and appeared defirous of involving them in the guilt which 
muſt attend any violation of thoſe laws, eſtabliſhed by their conſent, and 
ratified by their ſubſcriptions . Becket replied, that he had indeed (uh. 
ſcribed the conſtitutions of Clarendon, legally, with good faith, and with; 
fraud or reſerve ; but in theſe words was virtually implied a falvo for the 
rights of their order, which, being conneQted with the cauſe of God and 
his church, could never be relinquiſhed by their oaths and engagements; 
That if he and they had erred in reſigning the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the 
beſt atonement they could now make was to retract their conſent, which, 
in ſuch a caſe could never be obligatory, and to follow the Pope's autho- 
rity, who had ſolemnly annulled the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and had ab- 
ſolved them from all oaths which they had taken to obſerve them: That a 
detemined reſolution was evidently embraced to oppreſs the church; the 
ſtorm had firſt broken upon him, for a ſlight offence, and which too was | 
falſely imputed to him, he had been tyrannically condemned to a grievous 
penalty ; a new and unheard-of claim was fince ſtarted, in which he could pity ext 
expect no juſtice ; and he plainly ſaw, that he was the deſtined victim, EW 
who, by his ruin, muſt prepare the way for the abrogation of all ſpiritual kr bis 1 
immunities ; That he ſtrictly inhibited them who were his ſuffragans from "INS 
aſſiſting at any ſuch trial, or giving their ſanction to any ſentence again baffy wh 
him; he put himſelf and jhis ſee under the protection of the ſupreme . 
pontiff; and appealed to him againſt any penalty which his iniquitous juc- bas ance! 
ges might think proper to inflict upon him : And that, however terrible ſequeſter 
the indignation ot ſo great a monarch as Henry, his ſword could only kill — 
the body ; while that of the church, entruſted into the hands of the pri uthority 
mate, could kill the ſoul, and throw the diſobedient into infinite and etct- ballads 
nal perdition 4. that they 


Arras to the pope, even in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, had been aboliſhedby Henry er 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and were become criminal by law; but a The pop 
appeal in a civil cauſe, ſuch as the kings demand upon Becket, was a prac Vo 
tice altogether new and unprecedented ; tended directly to the ſubverſion t iet-$e 


of the government; and could receive no colour of excuſe, except from : the 2 
ate there 
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the determined reſolution, which was but too apparent, in Henry, and the 


Cour: VIII. 


great council, to effectuate, without juſtice, but under colour of law, the 


total rain of the inflexible primate. The king, having now obtained a 
ſo much more plaufible for his violence, would probably have 
puſhed the affair to the utmoſt extremity againſt him 4 but Becket gave 
him no leiſure to conduct the proſecution. He refuſed fo much as to 
hear the ſentence, which the barons, fitting apart from the biſhops, and 
joined to ſome ſherifts and barons of the ſecond rank ©, had given upon the 
king's claim: He departed from the palace; aſked Henry's 1164 
immediate permiſhon to leave Northampton; and upon - 
necting with a refuſal, he withdrew ſecretly ; wandered a- Tr 
bout in diſguiſe ſome time; and at laſt took ſhipping, and arrived ſafely 
it Gravelines. | 2 | 
Tut violent and unjuſt proſecution of Becket had a natural tendency 


to turn the public favour on his ſide, and to make men overlook his former 


ingratitude towards the king, and his departure from all oaths and engage- 
ments, as well as the enormity of thoſe eccleſiaſtical privileges, of which hg 
fected fo be the champion. There were many other reaſons which pro- 
eured him countenance and protection in foreign countries. Philip, earl of 
Flanders f, and Lewis king of France 8, jealous of the riſing greatneſs of 


Henry, were well pleaſed to give him diſturbance in his government 3 


ud forgetting that this was the common cauſe of princes, they affected to 
pity extremely the condition of the exiled primate ; and the latter even 
honoured him with a viſit at Soiffons, in which city he had invited him to 
fix his reſidence b. The pope, whoſe intereſts were more immediately 
concerned in ſupporting him, gave a cold reception to a magnificent em- 
baſy which Henry ſent to accuſe him; while Becket himſelf, who had 
come to Sens, in order to juſtify his caufe before the fovereign pontiff, 
was received with the greateſt marks of diſtinction. The king, in revenge, 


kqueſtered the revettues of Canterbury; and by a conduct which might be 


eleemed arbitrary, had there been at that time any regular check on royal 
uthority, he baniſhed all the primate's relations and domeſtics, to, the 
under of four hundred, whom he obliged to ſwear, before their departure, 
that they would inſtantly join their patron. But this policy, by which 
Henry endeavoured to reduce- Becket ſooner to neceſſity, loſt its effect: 


The pope, when they arrived beyond ſea, abſolved them from their 
Vor. I. R 


* Fitz-Steph. p. 46. This hiſtorian is ſuppoſed to mean the more conſiderable vaſſals 
if the chief barons : Theſe had no title to fit in the great council, and the giving them a 
pace there was a palpabie irregularity : Which however is not inſiſted on in any of 
becket's remonſtrances, A farther proof how little fixed the conſtitution was at that 
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258 
oath, and diſtributed them among the convents of France and Flanders , 

A reſidence was aſſigned to Becket himſelf in the convent of Pontigny, 
where he lived for ſome years in great magnificence, partly from a penſion 


granted him on the revenues of that abbey, partly from remittances mads 
him by the French monarch. | 


Tus more to ingratiate himſelf with the pope, Becket reſign. 
ed into his hands the ſee of Canterbury, to which, he affirmel, 
he had been uncanonically elected by the authority of the royal mandate; 
and Alexander, in his turn, beſides inveſting him anew with that dignity, 
pretended to abrogate, by a bull, the ſentence which the great council of 
England had paſſed againſt him. Henry, after attempting ig vain to pro. 
cure a conference with the pope, who departed ſoon after to Rome, whi. 
ther the proſperous ſtate of his affairs now invited him, made proviſions 3. 
gainft the conſequences of that breach which impended between his king- 
dom and the apoſtolic fee. He iſſued orders to his juſticiaries, inhibiting, 
uuder ſevere penalties, all appeals to the pope or archbiſhop ; forbidding 
any one to receive any mandates from them, or apply in any caſe to their 
authority; declaring it treaſonable to bring from either of them an inter. 
dict upon the kingdom, and puniſhable in ſecular clergymen by the loſs of 
their eyes and by caſtration, in regulars by amputation of their feet, ard 
in laics with death; and menacing with ſequeſtration and baniſhment the 
perſons themſelves, as well as their kindred, who ſhould pay obedience to 
any ſuch interdict: And he farther obliged all his ſubjects to ſwear to 
the obſervance of theſe orders i. Theſe were edicts of the utmoſt import- 
ance, affected the lives and properties of all the ſubje&s, and even changel, 
for the time, the national religion, by breaking off all communication with 
Rome: Yet were they enacted by the ſole authority of the king, and 
were derived entirely from his will and pleaſure. 

Tus ſpiritual powers, which in the primitive church, were in a great 
meaſure dependant on the civil, had, by a gradual progreſs, reached an 
equality and independence; and though the limits of the two juriſdiction 
were too difficult to aſcertain or define, it was not impoſſible, but, by 
moderation on both ſides, government might {till have been conducted iu 
that imperfe& and irregular manner which attends all human inſtitutions 
But as the ignorance of the age encouraged the eccleſiaſtics daily to extend 
their privileges, and even to advance maxims totally incompatable wit 
civil government &, Henry, had thought it high time to put an end to 
their pretenſions, and formally, in a public council to fix thoſe powe"s 
which belonged to the magiſtrate, and which he was for the future d. 
termined to maintain. In this attempt he was led to re-eſtabliſh cuſtoms 


1165. 


1 Hiſt, Quad. p. 88. 167. Hoveden, p. 496. M. Paris, p. 73. 
k Dui: dubitet, ſays Becket to the king, faterdates Chrifli regum & princip»m nu gn 
faclium patres et mogiſtros cenſari. Epiſt. St. "Thom. p. 97. 148. 
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Flanders which, though ancient, were beginning to be aboliſhed by a contrary 
Pontigny, practice, and which were ſtill more oppoſed by the prevailing opinions 
n a penſion and ſentiments of the age. Principle, therefore, ſtood on the one fide, 
ances made power on the other ; and if the Engliſh had been actuated by conſcience, 


more than by preſent intereſt, the controverſy muſt ſoon by the general 
defetion of Henry's ſubjects, have been decided againft him, Becket, 
in order to forward this event, filled all places with exclamations againſt 
the violence which he had ſuffered. He compared himſelf to Chriſt, who 
had been condemned by a lay tribunal !, and who was crucified anew in; 
the preſent oppreſſions under which his church laboured : He took it for 
granted, as a point inconteſtible, that his cauſe was the cauſe of God ® I 
He aſſumed the character of a champion for the patrimony of the divinity : 


cket reſign. 
ie affirmed, 
| mandate ; 
hat dignity, 
t council of 
rain to pro. 


a He pretended to be the ſpiritual father of the king and all the people of 
en his king- England: He even told Henry, that kings reign ſolely by the authority 
inhibiting, of the church ® : And though he had thus torn off the veil more openly 

forbidding on the one fide, than that prince had on the other, he ſeemed till, from 


the general favour borne him by the ecclefialtics, to have all the advan- 
tage in the argument, The king, that he might employ the weapons 
of temporal power remaining in his hands, ſuſpended the payment of 
Peter's. pence; he made advances towards an alliance with the emperor, 
Frederic Barbaroſſa, who was at that time engaged in violent wars with 
pope Alexander; he diſcovered ſome intentions of acknowledging Paſcal 
III. the preſent anti-pope, who was protected by that emperor ;-and by 
theſe expedients he endeavoured to terrify the enterprizing, though pru- 
dent pontiff, from proceeding to extremities againſt him, 

Bur the violence of Becket, {till more than the nature of the contro- 
erly, kept affairs from remaining long in ſuſpence between the parties. 
That prelate, inſtigated by revenge, and animated by the prefent glory 
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op 5 2 attending his ſituation, puſhed matters to a deciſion, and iſſued a cenſure, 
* excommunicating the King's chief miniſters by name, and comprehending 
* bot, by m general all thoſe who favoured or obeyed the conſtitutions of Claren- 
onduted 1 don: Theſe conſtitutions he abrogated and annulled; he abſolved all 
;nftitutions men from the oaths which they had taken to obſerve them; and he 
Jy to extend 'uſpended the ſpiritual thunder over Henry himſelf, only that the prince | 
-atable = might avoid the blow by a timely repentance b. | | 
ER Tur ſituation of Henry was ſq unhappy, that he could employ no ex- 
hoſe power pedient for ſaving his miniſters from this terrible cenſure but by appealing 
e future de. ö R 2 
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to the pope himſelf, and having recourſe to a tribunal whoſe authority 
he had himſelf attempted to abridge in this very article of appeals, and 
which, he knew, was ſo deeply engaged on the fide of his adverſary, 
But even this expedient was not likely to be long effectual. Becket had 
obtained from the pope a legantine commiſſion over England; and in 
virtue of that authority, which admitted of no appeal, he ſummoned the 
biſhops of London, Saliſbury, and others, to attend him, and ordered, un- 
der pain ef excommunication, the eccleſiaſtics, ſoqueſtered on his account, 
to be reſtored in two months to all their beneſices. + But John of Oxford, 
the king*s agent with the pope, had the addrefs to procure orders for (uf. 
pendiog this ſentence ; and he gave the pontiff ſuch hopesof a ſpeedy recon- 
cilement between the king and Becket, that two legates, William of Pavia 


and Otho, were ſent to Normandy, where the king then reſided, and they 


endeavoured to find expedients for that purpoſe. But the pretenfions of the 
parties were, as yet, too oppoſite to admit of an accommodation: The king 
required, that all the couttitutions of Clarendon ſhould be ratified : Becket, 
that, previouſly to any agreement, he and his adherents fhould be reftored 
to their pofſeflions : And as the legates had no power to pronounce a de- 
finitive ſentence on either fide, the negociation ſoon after came to nothing. 
The cardinal of Pavia alſo, being much attached to Henry, took care to 
protra& the negotiation z to mitigate the pope, by the accounts which he 
ſent of that prince's conduct, and to procure him every poſſible jndul. 
fence from the fee of Rome. About this time the king had alſo the ad- 
dreſs to obtain a diſpenfation for the marriage of his third fon Geollrey, 
with the heireſs of Britanny; a conceffion which, conſidering Henry's 
demerits toward the chufch, gave great ſcandal both to Becket, and te 
his zealous patron the king of France. 5 

Tus intricacies of the feudal law had, in that age, rendered the 
the boundaries of power between the prince and his vaſſals, and 
between one prince and another, as uncertain as thoſe between the crown 
and the mitre ; and all wars took their origin from diſputes, which, had 
there been any tribunal poſſeſſed of power to enforce their decrees, ought 
to have been decided only before a court of judicature. Henry, in pro- 
ſecution of ſome controverſies, in which he was involved with the count of 
Auvergne, a vaſſal of the dutchy of Guienne, had invaded the territories 
of that nobleman ; who had recourſe to the king of France, his ſuperior 
lord, for protection, and thereby kindled a war between the two monarchs, 
But this war was, as uſual, no leſs feeble in its operations, than it was 
frivolous in its cauſe and object; and after occaſioning ſome mutual depre- 
dations a, and ſome inſurrections among the barons of Poictou and Guienne, 
wes terminated by a peace. The terms of this peace were rather diſad- 


1167. 
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untageous to Henry, and prove, that that prince had, by reaſon of his 
conteſt with the church, loft the ſuperiority which he had hitherto main- 
tained over the crown of France: An additional motive to him for ac- 
commodating thoſe differences. 

Tut pope and the king began at laſt to perceive, that, in a preſent 
ftuation of, affairs, neither of them could expect a final and deciſive vie- 
tory Fer the other, and that they had more to fear than to hope 
fom the duration of the controverſy. Though the vigour of Henry's 
government had confirmed his authority in all his dominions, his throne 
might be ſhaken by a ſentence of excommunication ; and if England it- 
ſelf could, by its ſituation be more eaſily guarded againſt the conta- 
gion of ſuperſtitious prejudices, his French provinces, at leaſt, whoſe com- 
munication was open with the neighbouring ſtates, would be much ex- 
poſed, on that account to ſome great revolution or convulſion . He 
could not, therefore, reaſonably imagine, that the pope, while he retain» 
ed ſuch a check upon him, would formally recognize the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, which both put an end to papal pretenſions in England, and 
would give an example to other fates of aſſerting a like independency “. 
Pope Alexander, on the other hand, being {till engaged in dangerous 
wars with the emperor Frederic, might juſtly apprehend, that Henry, ra- 
ther than relinquiſh claims of ſuch importance, would join the party of 
his enemy; and as the trials hitherto made of the ſpiritual weapons by 
Becket had not ſucceeded to his expectation, and every thing had re- 
mained quiet in all the king's dominions, nothing ſeemed impoſſible to 
the capacity and vigilance of ſo great a monarch. The diſpoſition of 
minds on both fides, reſulting from theſe circumſtances, produced frequent 
attempts towards an accommodation ; but as both parties knew that the 
eſſential articles of the diſpute could not then be terminated, they 1168 
entertained a perpetual jealouſy of each other, and were anxious 
not to loſe the leaſt advantage in the negotiation. The nuncios, Gratian 
and Vivian, having received a commiſſion to endeavour a reconciliation, 
met with the king in Normandy ; and after all differences ſeemed to be 
adjuſted, Henry offered to ſign the treaty, with a ſalvo to his royal dig- 
nity; which gave ſuch umbrage to Beeket, that the negotiation in the 
end, became fruitleſs, and the excommunications were renewed againſt 
the king's miniſters. Another negotiation was conducted at Montmirail, 
in preſence of the king of France and the French prelates ; where Beoket 
allo offered to make his ſubmiſſions, with a ſalvo to the honour of God, 
and the liberties of the church ; which, for a like reaſon, was extremely 
vienlive to the king, and rendered the treaty abortive. A third 
tonference, under the ſame mediation was broken off by Becket's 
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inſiſting on a like reſerve in his ſubmiſſions ; and even in a fourth treaty, 
when all the terms were adjuſted, and when the primate expected to he 
introduced to the king and to receive the kiſs of peace, which it was uſual 
for princes to grant in thoſe times, and which was regarded as a ur: 
pledge of forgiveneſs, Henry refuſed him that honour ; under pretence, 
that, during his anger, he had made a raſh vow to that purpoſe, This 
formality ſerved, among ſuch jealous ſpirits, to prevent the concluſion of 
the treaty ; and though the difficulty was attempted to be overcome by a 
diſpenſation which the pope granted to Henry from his vow, that prince 
could not be prevailed on to depart from the reſolution which he had 
taken. Won, SO gg 

In one of theſe conferences, at which the French king was preſet, 
Henry ſaid to that monarch : „ There have been many kings of Eng. 
“land, ſome of greater, ſome of leſs authority than myſelf : There have 
* alſo been many archbiſhops of Canterbury, holy and good men, and 
entitled to every kind of reſpect: Let Becket but act towards me with 
the ſame ſubmiſſion, which the greateſt of his predeceſſors have paid to 
«. the leaſt of mine, and there ſhall be no controverſy between us.” 
Lewis was ſo ſtruck with this ſtate of the caſe, and with an offer which 
Henry made to ſubmit his cauſe to the French clergy that he could not 
forbear condemning the primate, and withdrawing his friendſhip from 
him during ſome time : But the bigotry of that prince, and their com- 
mon animoſity againit Henry, ſoon produced a renewal of their former 
good correſpondence, | | 
117% ũ All difficulties were at laſt adjuſted between the parties; and 
22d Juiy. the king allowed Becket to return, on conditions which may 
be eſteemed both honourable and advantageous to that prelate. He was 
** not required to give up any rights of the church, or relign 

— / > if 

miſe with any of thoſe pretenſions, which had been the original ground 
PT. of the controverſy. It was agreed, that all theſe queſtions 
ſhould be buried in oblivion ; but that Becket and his adherents ſhould, 
without making farther ſubmiſſion, be reſtored to all their livings, and that 
even the poſſeſſors of ſuch benefices as depended on the ſee of Canterbury, 
and had been filled during the primate's abſence, ſhould be expelled, and 
Becket have liberty to ſupply the vacancies t. In return for conceſſions, 
which entrenched ſo deeply on the honour and dignity of the crown, Hen- 
ry reaped only the advantage of ſeeing his miniſters abſolved from the ſcn- 
tence of excommun ication pronounced againſt them, and of preventing the 
interdict, which, if theſe hard conditions had not been complicd with, was 
ready to be laid on all his dominions *. It was eaſy to ſee how much he 
dreaded that event, when a prince of ſo high a ſpirit could ſubmit to terms 


t Fitz-Steph. p. 68, 69. Hoveden, p. 520. * Hiſt. Quad. p. 104. , Brompton, 
p-. 1062. Gervaſe, p. 1408. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 704, 705, 706, 707, 79%, 793: 79% 
Benedi 9. Abbas, p. 70. | — | 
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© difhonourable, in order to prevent it. So anxious was Henry to accom- 
nodate all differences, and to reconcile himſelf fully with Becket, that he 
took the moſt extraordinary ſteps to flatter his vanity, and even, on one 
occaſion, humiliated himſelf ſo far as to hold the ſtirrup of that haughty 
prelate, while he mounted J. 

Bur the king attained not even that temporary tranquillity which he 
had hoped to reap from theſe expedients. During the heat of his quar- 
«| with Becket, while he was every day expecting an interdict to be laid 
on his kingdom, and a ſentence of excommunicaticn to be fulminated a- 
gainſt his perſon, he had thought it prudent to have his ſon, prince Henry, 
aſſociated with him in the royalty, and to make him be crowned king, by the 
hands of Roger, archbiſhop of York. By this precaution, he both enſured 
the ſucceſſion of that prince, which, conſidering the many pal? irregularities 
iu that point, could not but be eſteemed ſomewhat. precarious ; and he 
preſerved at leaſt his family on the throne, if the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation ſhould have the effect which he dreaded, and ſhould make his ſub- 
jects renounce their allegiance to him. Though his deſign was conduc- 
ted with expedition and ſecrecy, Becket, before it was carried into execu- 
tion, had got intelligence of it; and being deſirous of obſtructing all Heu- 
ry's meaſures, as well as anxious to prevent this affront to himſelf, who 
pretended to the ſole right, as archbiſhop of Canterbury, to officiate in the 
coronation, he had inhibited all the prelates of England from aſſiſting at 
this ceremony, had procured from the pope a mandate to the ſame pur- 
poſe *, and had incited the king of France to proteſt againſt the corona- 
tion of young Henry, unleſs the princeſs, daughter of that monarch, ſhould 
i the ſame time receive the royal unction. There prevailed in that age 
at opinion which was akin to its other ſuperſtitions, that the royal union 
vas eſſential to the exerciſe of royal power; It was therefore natural 
both for the king of France, careful of his daughter's eſtabliſhment, and 
for Becket, jealous of his own dignity, to demand, in the treaty with Hen- 
ry, ſome ſatisfaction in this efſential point. Henry, after apologizing to 
Lewis for the omiſſion with regard to Margaret, and excuſing it on ac- 
count of the ſecrecy and diſpatch requiſite for conducting that meaſure, 
promiſed that the ceremony ſhould be renewed in the perſons both of the 
prince and princeſs. And he aſſured Becket, that, beſides receiving the 
ctnowledgments of Roger and the other biſhops for the ſeeming affront 
put on the fee of Canterbury, the primate ſhould, as a farther ſatisfaction, 
cover his rights by officiating in this coronation. But the violent ſpi- 
it of Becket, elated by the power of the church, and by the victory 
which he had already obtained over his ſovereign, was not content with 
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this voluntary compenſation, but reſolved to make the injury, which be 


. pretended to have ſuffered, a handle for taking reyenge on all his enemic, 


On his arrival in England, ſhe met the archbiſhop of York and the bilbop. 
of London and Saliſbury, who were on their journey to the king in Nor. 
mandy: he notified to the archbiſhop the ſentence of ſuſpenſion, and ts 
_ the two biſhops that of excammunication, which, at his ſolici. 
Becket's re tation, the pope had pronounced againſt them. Reginald de 
— oi Warenne, and Gervaſe de Corunill, two of the king's miniſters 
who were employed on their duty in Kent, aſked him, on hex. 
ing of this bold attempt, whether he meant to bring fire and ſword into the 
kingdom ? But the primate, heedleſs of the reproof, proceeded, in the 
molt oſtentatious manner, to take poſſeſſion of his dioceſe. In Roche. 
ter, aud all the towns through which he paſſed, he was received with the 
ſhouts and acclamations of the populace. .As he approached Southwark, 
the clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, 
and celebrated with hymns of joy his triumphant entrance. And though 
he was obliged, by order of the young prince, who reſided at Woodſtoke, 
to return to his dioceſe, he found that he was not miſtaken, when he reck. 
oneg upon the higheſt veneration of the public towards his perſon and 
his dignity. He proceeded, therefore, with the more courage to dart 
his ſpiritual thunders : He iſſued the ſentence of excommunication 2. 
gainſt Robert de Broc, and Nigel de Sackville, with many others, who 
either had aſſiſted at the coronation of the prince, or been active in the late 
perſecution of the exiled clergy. This violent meaſure, by which he, in 
effect, denounced war againſt the king himſelf, is commonly aſeribed ta 
the vindictive diſpoſition and imperious character of Becket ; but as thu 
prelate was alſo a man of acknowledged abilities, we are not, in his paſſions 
alone, to look for the cauſe of his conduct, when he proceeded to theſe 
extremities againſt his enemies. His ſagacity had led him to diſcover 
all Henry's intentions; and he propoſed, by this bold and unexpected 
aſſault, to prevent the execution of them. | 
Taz king, from his experience of the diſpoſitions of his people, wal 
become ſenſible, that his enterprize had been too bold, in eſtabliſhing the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, in defining all the branches of royal power, 


and in endeavouring to extort from the church of England, as well as from 


the pope, an expreſs avowal of theſe diſputed prerogatives. Conſcious 
alſo of his own violence, in attempting to break or ſubdne the inflexible 
primate, he was not diſpleaſed to undo that meaſure, which had given hu 
enemies ſuch advantage againſt him; and he was contented, that the con · 


troverſy ſhould terminate in that ambiguous manner, which was the ut- 


moſt that princes, in thoſe ages, could hope to attain in their diſputes with 
the ſee of Rome. Though he dropped, for the preſent, the proſecution 
6f Becket, he ſtill reſerved to himſelf the right of maintaining, that the 
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conſtitutions of Clarendon, the original ground of the quarrel, were both 
the ancient cuſtoms and the preſent law of the realm ; And though he 
knew, that the papal clergy aſſerted them to be impious in themſelves, as 
well as abrogated by the ſentence of the ſovereign pontiff, he intended, in 
ſpite of their clamours, ſteadily to put thoſe laws in execution d, and te 
(ri to his own abilities, and to the courſe of events, for ſucceſs in that 

lous enterprize. He hoped, that Becket's experience of a fix year's 
exile would, after his pride was fully gratified by his reſtoration, be ſuf- 
bcient to teach him more reſerve in his oppoſition : Ur if any controver- 
ſy aroſe, he expected thenceforth to engage in a more favourable cauſe, 
and to maintain with advantage, while the primate was now in his power*®, 
the ancient and undoubted cuſtoms of the kingdom againſt the uſurpations 
of the clergy. But Becket, determined not to betray the eccleſiaſtical 
privileges by his connivance ©, and apprehenſive leſt a prince of ſuch pro- 
found policy, if allowed to proceed in his own way, might probably in the 
end prevail, reſolved to take all the advantage which his preſent victory 
zare him, and to diſconcert the cautious meaſures of the king, by the vehe- 
mence and rigour of his own conduct ©, Aſſured of ſupport from Rome, 
ke was little intimidated by dangers, which his courage taught him to def. 
piſe, and which, even if attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, would 
ſerve only to gratify his ambition and thirſt of glory f. 

Warn the ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates arrived at Bai- 
eux, where the king then reſided, and complained to him of the violent 
proceedings of Becket, he inſtantly perceived the conſequences ; was 
ſenfible, that his whole plan of operations was overthrown ; foreſaw, 
that the dangerous conteſt between the civil and ſpiritual powers, a 
conteſt which he himſelf had firſt rouzed, but which he had endeavourcd, 
by all his late negociations and conceſſions, to appeaſe, muſt come to an 
immediate and decifive iſſue; and he was thence thrown into the moſt 
nolent commotion. The archbiſhop of York remarked to him, that, ſo 
long as Becket lived, he could never expect to enjoy peace or tranquillity : 
The king himſelf, being vehemently agitated, burſt forth into an ex- 
clamation acainft his ſervants, whoſe want of zeal, he ſaid, had fo long 
left him ey poſed to the enterprizes of that ungrateful and imperious pre- 
late, our gentlemen of his houſchold, Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William de 
Trac, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, taking theſe paſſionate 
exprefſions to be a hint for Becket's death, immediately communicated 
their thoughts to each other; and ſwearing to avenge their prince's quar- 
7eh, ſecretly withdrew from court u. Some menacing expreſſions, which 
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they had dropped, gave a ſuſpicion of their deſign ; and the king diſpatch. 
ed a meſſenger after them, charging them to attempt nothing againſt the 
perſon of the primate i : But theſe orders arrived too late to prevent their 
fatal purpoſe. The four aſſaſſins, though they took different roads to 
England, arrived nearly about the fame time at Saltwoode near Canter. 
bury ; and being there joined by ſome aſſiſtants, they proceeded in great 
haſte to the archiepiſcopal palace. They found the primate, who truſted 
entirely to the ſacredneſs of his character, very flenderly attended; and 
though they threw out many menaces and reproaches againſt him, he was 
fo incapable of fear, that, without uſing any precautions againſt their vio. 
lence, be immediately went to St. Benedict's church, to hear veſper, 
They followed him thither, attacked him before the altar, 


Decemb. 29. 


Caneder of and having cloven his head with many blows, retired with- 
— — out meeting any oppoſition. This was the tragical end of 


Thomas a Becket, a prelate of the moſt lofty, intrepid, aud 
inflexible ſpirit, who was able to cover to the world, and probably to him- 
ſelf, the enterprizes of pride and ambition, under the diſguiſe of ſanctity, 
and of zeal for the intereſts of religion: An extraordinary perſonage, 
ſurely, had he been allowed to remain in his firſt ſtation, and had direct. 
ed the vehemence of his character, to the ſupport of law and juſtice; in. 
ſtead of being engaged, by the prejudices of the times, to ſacrifice all pri- 
vate duties and public connections to ties which he imagined, or repreſents 
ed, as ſuperior to every civil and political conſideration. But no man, who 
enters into the genius of that age, can reaſonably doubt of this prelate's 
ſincerity. The ſpirit of ſuperftition was ſo prevalent, that it infallibly 
caught every careleſs reaſoner, much more every one whoſe interell, and 
honour, and ambition were engaged to ſupport it. All the wretched lite- 
rature of the times was inliſted on that fide : Some faint glimmerings ot 
common ſenſe might ſometimes pierce through the thick cloud of 1gno- 
rance, or, what was worſe, the illuſions of perverted ſcience, which had 
blotted out the ſun, and enveloped the face of nature: But thoſe who pre- 
ſerved themſelves untainted by the general contagion, proceeded on no 
principles which they could pretend to juſtify : They were more indebted 
to their total want of inſtruction, than to their knowledge, if they fill re. 
tained ſome ſhare of underſtanding : Folly was poſſeſſed of all the ſchools, 
as well as all the churches ; and her votaries aſſumed the garb of philoſo- 
phers, together with the enſigns of ſpiritual dignities. Throughout that 
large collection of letters, which bears the name of St. Thomas, we fnd, 
in all the retainers of that aſpiring prelate, no leſs than in himſelf, a moſt 
entire and abſolute conviction of the reaſon and piety of their own part, 
and a diſdain of their antagoniſts : Nor is there leſs cant and grimace 1 
their ſtile, when they addreſs each other, than when they compoſe maniſeſ- 
toes for the peruſal of the public. The ſpirit of revenge, violence, aud 


i Hiſt, Quad, p. 144. Trivet, p. 55. 
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ambition, which accompanied their conduR, inſtead of forming a preſump- 
ton of hypocriſy, are the ſureſt pledges of their fincere attachment to a 
cauſe, which ſo much flattered theſe domineering paſſions. 

Hewxry, on the firſt report of Becket's violent meaſures, had 
qurpoſed to have him arreſted, and had already taken ſome ſteps 
towards the execution of that deſign : But the intelligence of his murder 
threw the prince into great conſternation 3 and he was immediately ſen- 
ible of the dangerous conſequences which he had reaſon to apprehend 
from ſo unexpected an event. An archbiſhop of reputed ſanctity aſſaſſi- 
nated before the altar, in the exerciſe of his functions, and on account of 
his zeal in maintaining eccleſiaſtical privileges, muſt attain the higheſt ho- 
nours of martyrdom ; while his murderer would be ranked among the 
moſt bloody tyrants, that ever were expoſed to the hatred and deteſtation 
of mankind, Interdicts and excommunications, weapons in themſelves fo 
terrible, would, he foreſaw, be armed with double force, when employed 
in a cauſe ſo much calculated to work on the human paſſions, and ſo pe- 
culiarly adapted to the eloquence of popular preachers and declaimers. In 
ran would he plead his own innocence, and even his total ignorance of the 
ft : He was ſufficiently guilty, if the church thought proper to eſteem 
him ſuch : And his concurrence inBecket's martyrdom, becoming a reli- 
gious opinion, would be received with all the implicit credit which belong- 
ed to the moſt eftabliſhed articles of faith. Theſe conſiderations gave the 
king the moſt unaffected concern; and as it was extremely his intereſt to clear 
himſelf from all ſuſpicion, he took no care to conceal the depth of his af- 
fiction k. He ſhut himſelf up from the light of day, and from all com- 
merce with his ſervants': He even refuſed, during three days, all food and 
uſtenance | ; The courtiers, z-2prehending dangerous effects from his de- 
ſpair, were at laſt obliged to break in upon his ſolitude ; and they employ- 
edevery topic of conſolation, induced him to accept of nouriſhment, and 
occupied his leifure in taking precautions againſt the conſequences which 
he ſo juſtly apprehended from the murder of the primate. 

Tus point of chief importance to Henry was to convince * 
the pope of his innocence; or rather to perſuade him, that he ang 12 
would reap greater advantages from the ſubmiſſions of Eng- oy ol the 
land, than from proceeding to extremities againſt that King- 1 
dom. The archbiſhop of Roũen, the biſhops of Worceſter and Evreux, 
with five perſons of inferior quality, were immediatcly diſpatched to 
Rome®, and orders were given them to perform their journey with the 
utmoſt expedition. Though the name and authority of the court of Rome 
were ſo terrible in the remote countries of Europe, which were funk in 
profound ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted with its character 


Gricf 
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and conduct; the pope was ſo little revered at home, that his inveterate tic 
mies ſurrounded the gates of Rome itſelf, and even controuled his govern. 
ment in that city; and the ambaſſadors, who, from a diftant extrem 

of Europe, carried to him the humble, or rather abje& ſubmiſſions of the 
greateſt potentate of the age, found the utmoſt difficulty to make theis 
way to him, and to throw themſelves at his feet. It was at length agreed, 
that Richard Barre, one of their number, ſhould leave the reft behind, aud 
run all the hazards of the paſſage “, in order to prevent the fatal conſe. 
quences, which might enſue from any delay in giving ſatisfaction to his hol. 


"neſs. He found, on his arrival, that Alexander was already wrought uy 


to the greateſt rage againſt the king, that Becket's partizans, were daily 
ſtimulating him to revenge, that the king of France had exhorted him to 
fulminate the moſt dreadful ſentence againſt England, and that the very 
mention of Henry's name before the ſacred college was received with t. 
very expreſſion of horror and execration. The Thurſday before Eaſter 
was now approaching, when it is cuſtomary for the pope to denounce 
annual curſes againſt all his enemies ; and it was expected that Henry, 
ſhould, with all the preparations peculiar to the diſcharge of that ſacred 
artillery, be ſolemnly comprehended in the number. But Barre found 
means to appeaſe the pontiff, and to deter him from a meaſure which, if it 
failed of ſucceſs, could not afterwards be cafily recalled : The anathema 
were only levelled in general, againſt all the actors, accomplices, and abbet- 
tors of Becket's murder. The abbot of Valaſſe, and the archdeacous of 
Saliſbury and Liſieux, with others of Henry's miniſters, who ſoon after ar- 
rived, beſides afſerting their prince's innocence, made oath before the 
whole conſiſtory, that he would ftand to the pope's judgement in the 4. 
fair, and make every ſubmiſſion that ſhould be required of him. The ter- 
rible blow was thus artfully cluded ; the cardinals Albert and Theodin 


were appointed legates to examine the cauſe, and were ordered to proceed 


to Normandy for that purpoſe ; and though Henry's foreign dominiots 
were already laid under an interdi& by the archbiſhop of Sens, Becket' 
great partizan, and the pope's legate in France, the general expettation, 
that the monarch would eaſily exculpate himſelf from any concurrence in 
the guilt, kept every one in ſuſpence, and prevented all the bad conſcquen- 


-ecs which might be dreaded from that ſentence. 


Tut clergy, mean while, though their rage was happily diverted from 
falling on the king, were not idle in magnifying the ſanctity of Becket; 


in extolling the merits of his martyrdom ; and in exalting him abore al 


that devoted tribe, who, in ſeveral ages, had by their blood, cemented 
the fabric of the temple. Other ſaints had only borne teſtimony by the 
ſufferings to the general doctrines of Chriſtianity ; but Becket had fi 


1 Hoveden, p. 526, Epiſt, St. Thom. p. 863. 
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cificed his life to the power and privileges of the clergy; and this pe- 
euliar merit challenged, and not in vain, a ſuitable acknowledgement to 
bis memory. Eudleſs were the panegyrics on his virtues ; and the mira- 
des, wrought by his reliques, were more numerous, more nonſenfical, and 
dare impudently atteſted, than thoſe which ever filled the legend of any 
-onfeffor or martyr. Two years after his death he was canonized by 
yope Alexander; A folema jubilee was eftabliſhed for celebrating his me- 
its; his body was removed to a magnificent ſhrine, enriched with pre- 
{-nts from all parts of Chriſtendom : pilgrimages were performed to ob- 


ain his iotercefion with heaven; and it was computed, that, in ane year, 


chore a hundred thouſand pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, and paid their 


dwotions at his tomb. It is indeed a mortifying reflection to thoſe wha 
are aRuated by the love of fame, ſo juſtly denominated the laſt infirmity 
of noble minds, that the wiſeſt legiſlator, and moſt exalted genius, that 
eier reformed or enlightened the world, can never expect ſuch tributes of 
praiſe, as are Javiſhed on the memory of pretended ſaints, whoſe whole con- 
duct was probably, to the laſt degree, odious or contemptible, and whoſe in- 
duſty was entirely directed to the purſuit of objects pernicious to mankind, 
Itis only a conqueror, a perſonage no leſs intitled to our hatred, who can 
pretend to the attainment of equal renown and glory. 

Ir may not be amiſs to remark, before we conclude this ſubje& of 
Thomas a Becket, that the king, during his controverſy with that pre- 
late, was on every occafion more anxious than uſual to expreſs his zeal 
for religion, and to avoid all appearance of a profane negligence on that 
head, He gave his conſent to the impoſing of a tax on all his dominions 
for the delivery of the Holy Land, now threatened by the famous Sala- 
ln: This tax amounted to two pence a pound for one year, and a pen- 
by a pound for the four ſubſequent . Almoſt all the princes of Europe 


aid a like impoſition on their ſuhjects, which received the name of Sala- 


an's tax, During this period, there came over from Germany about 


tlurty heretics of both ſexes, under the direction of one Gerard; ſimple, 
ignorant people, who could give no account of their faith, but declared 
themſelves ready to ſuffer for the tenets of their maſter. They made on- 
ly one convert in England, a woman as ignorant as theraſclves ; yet they 
gave ſuch umbrage to the clergy, that they were delivered over to the 


leewar arm, and were puniſhed by being burned on the forehead, and | 


= whipped through the ſtreets. They ſeemed to exult in their ſuſfer- 
gs, and as they went along, ſung the beatitude. Bleed are ye, when 
ep bate you and perſecute you”. Aſter they were whipped, they were 
wrult out almoſt naked in the midſt of winter, and periſhed through 


* Chron. Gervaſe, p. 1399. M. Faris, p. 74. P Neubr. r. 391. M. Paris, 
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relief. We are ignorant of the particular tenets of theſe people: For i 
woulc! be imprudent to rely on the repreſentations left of them by the 
elergy, who affirm, that they denied rhe efficacy of the ſacraments, any 
the unity of the church. It is probable, that their departure from the 
ſtandard of orthodoxy was ſtill more ſubtile and minute. They ſcem to 
have been the firlt that ever ſuffered for hereſy in England. 


As ſoon as Henry found that he was in no immediate danger from 
the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook an expedition againſt Ireland; 
a deſign, which he had long projected, and by which he hoped to re. 
cover his credit, ſomewhat impaired by his late tranſactions with the hier. 
archy. 


CHAP. IX. 


HEN RI Il. 


State of Ireland Conqueſt of that iſland 
with the court of Rome Revolt of young Henry and his brotber;— 
Wars and inſurrefions War with Scotland. Penance of Henry fur 
Becket's murder William, king of Scotland, defeated and taken prijuner 

The king's accommodation with his ſons——T he king's equitable ad- 

miniſtration Cruſades Revolt of prince Richard: Death and 

character of Henry Miſcellaneous tranſaions of his reign. 


The king's accommodutica 


1172, S Britain was firſt peopled from Gaul, ſo was Ircland 
State of probably from Britain; and the inhabitants of all the: 
Ireland. . 

countries ſeem to have been ſo many tribes of the Celtz, wi 
derive their origin from an antiquity that lies far beyond the records ©: 
any hiſtory or tradition. The Iriſh, from the beginning of time, had 
been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm and ignorance; and as they were 
never conquered, or even invaded by the Romans, from whom all the 
weſtern world derived its civility, they continued {till in the moſt rude 
tate of ſociety, and were diſtinguiſhed by thoſe vices alone to which hu- 
man nature, not tamed by education, or reſtrained by laws, is for ever ſub- 
ject. The ſmall principalities, into which they were divided, exerciſed 
perpetual rapine and violence againſt each other; the uncertain / ucceſſion 
of their princes was a continual ſource of domeſtic convulſions; the uſual 
title of each petty ſovereign was the murder of his predeceſſor ; courag* 
and force, though exerciſed in the commiſſion of crimes, were more ho- 
noured than any pacific virtues ; and the moſt {imple arts of life, even 
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tillage and agriculture, were almoſt wholly unknown among them. They 
had felt the invaſions of the Danes and the other northern tribes ; but 
theſe inroads, which had ſpread barbariſm in other parts of Europe, tend- 
ec rather to improve the Iriſh; and the only towns, which were to be 
Gund in the iſland, had been planted along the coaſt by the freebouoters of 
Norway and Denmark. The other inhabitants exerciſed paſturage in 
the open country; ſought protection from any danger in their foreſts 
ind moraſſes; and being divided by the fierceſt animoſities againſt each o- 
ther, were {till more intent on the means of mutual injury, than on the ex- 
pedients for common, or even for private intereſt. 

BrstoEs many ſmall tribes, there were in the age of Henry II. five 
principal ſovereignties in the iſland, Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, Ulfer, 
and Connaught; and as it had been uſual for the one or the other of theſe 
to take the lead in their wars, there was commonly ſome prince, who ſcem- 
ed, for the time, to act as monarch of Ireland. Roderic O'Connor, king 
of Connaught, was then advanced to this dignity 4; but his govern- 
ment, ill obeyed even within his own territory, could not unite the 
people in any meaſures, either for the eſtabliſhment of order, or for de- 
fence againſt foreigners. The ambition of Henry had, very early in his 
ign, been moved, by the proſpect of theſe advantages, to. attempt the 
ſabjecting of Ireland; and a pretence was only wanting to invade a people, 
who, being always confined to their own, ifland, had never given any 
reaſon of complaint to any of their neighbours. For this purpoſe, he had re- 
courſe to Rome, which aſſumed a right to diſpoſe of kingdoms and em- 
pires ; and not foreſeeing the dangerous diſputes, which he was one day to 
maintain with that ſee, he helped, for preſent, or rather for an imaginary 
convenience, to give ſanction to claims which were now become dangerous 
to all ſovereigns. Adrian III. who then filled the papal chair, was by 
birth an Engliſnman; and being, on that account, the more diſpoſed to 
oblige Henry, he was eaſily perſuaded to act as maſter of the world, and to 
make, without any hazard or expence, the acquiſition of a great iſland to 
bis ſpiritual juriſdiction. The Iriſh had, by precedent miſſions from the 
Uritons, been imperfectly converted to Chriſtianity ; and what the pope 
regarded as the ſureſt mark of their imperſe& converſion, they followed 
tlie doErines of their firſt teachers, and had never acknowledged any ſub- 
ſection to the ſee of Rome. Adrian, therefore, in the year 1156, iſſued a 
bull in favour of Henry; in which, aſter premiling that this prince had 
erer ſhown an anxious care to enlarge the church of God on earth, and to 
encreaſe the er of his ſaints and ele& in heaven ; he repreſents his de- 
gn of ſubduing Ireland as derived from the ſame pious motives : He con- 
liders his care of previouſly applying for the apoſtolic ſanction as a ſure car- 


4 Hoveden, p. 527. 
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neſt of ſucceſs and victory; and having eſtabliſhed it as a point inconteſ;, 
ble, that all Chriftian kingdoms belong to the patrimony of St. Peter, he 
acknowledges it to be his own duty to ſow among them the ſeeds of the 
goſpel, which might in the laſt day fructify to their eternal falvation : Hy 
exhorts the king to invade Ireland, in order to extirpate the vice and wick, 
edneſs of the natives, and oblige them to pay yearly, from every houſe, ; 
penny to the ſee of Rome: He gives him entire right and authority 6. 
ver the iſland, commands all the inhabitants to obey him as their ſovereign, 
and inveſts with full power all ſuch godly inſtruments as he ſhould think 
proper to employ in an enterprize, thus calculated for the glory of God, 
and the ſalvation of the ſouls of med . Henry, thougb armed with this 
authority, did not immediately put his deſign in execution; but being de. 
tained by more intereſting buſineſs on the continent, waited for a favour 
able opportunity of invading Ircland. | 


Dzznor Macmorrogh, king of Leiniter, had, by his licentious tyranny, 


rendered himſelf odious to his ſubjects, wha ſeized with alacrity the fr 
occaſion that offered of throwing off the yoke, which was become grie- 
raus and oppreſſive to them. This prince bad farmed a deſign on Dover- 
gilda, wife of Ororic, prince of Breffny ; and taking advantage of her 
huſband's abſence, who, being obliged to viſit a diftant part of his territo- 
ry, had left his wife ſecure, as he thought, in an iſland furrounded by : 
bog; he ſuddenly invaded the place, and carried off the princefs *, This 
exploit, though uſual among the Iriſh, and rather deemed a proof of gal 
lantry and ſpirit *, provoked the refentment of the huſband ; who, he 
ving collected forces, and being ſtrengthened by the alliance of Roderic, 
king of Connaught, invaded the dominions of Dermot, and expelled hin 
his kingdom. The exiled prince had recourſe to Henry, who was at this 
time in Guienne, craved his aſſiſtance in reſtoring him to his ſoverciguty, 
and offered, on that event, to hold his kingdom in vaſſalage under the 
crown of England. Henry, whoſe views were already turned towarcs 
making acquiſitions in Ireland, readily accepted the offer; but being at 
that time embarraſſed by the rebellions of his French ſubjects, as wel! w 
by his diſputes with the ſee of Rome, he declined, for the preſent, embat- 
king in the enterprize, and gave Dermot no farther affiſtance than letters 
patent, by which he empowered alt his ſubjects to aid the Iriſh prince in 
the recovery of his dominions u. Dermot, ſupported by this authority, 
eame to Briſtol ; and after endeavouring, though for ſome time in vain 
to engage adventurers in the enterprize, he at laſt formed a treaty wit 
Richard, furnamed Strongbow, earl of Strigul- This nobleman, who we 
of the illuſtrious houſe of Clare, had impaired his fortune by expenſive _ 
fures ; and being ready for any deſperate undertaking, he promiſed ali! 

r M. Paris, p. 67. Girald. Cambr. Spelm. Concil. yol, ii. p. 51. Rymer, vol. i. f. 
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ce to Dermot, on condition that he ſhould eſpouſe Eva, daughter of 
that prince, and be declared heir to all his dominions v. While Richard 
was aſſembling his fuccours, Dermot went into Wales ; and meeting with 
Robert Fitz-Stephens, conſtable of Abertivi, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, he 
alſo engaged them in his ſervice, and obtained their promiſe of invading 
Ircland, Being now aflured of ſuccour, he returned privately to bis own 
late; and lurking in the monaſtery of Fernez, which he had founded 
(for this ruſſian was alſo a founder of monaſteries), he prepared every 
thing for the reception of his Engliſh alles &. 


Tus troops of Fitz-Stephens were firſt ready. That gen- 8 _ of 


tleman landed in Ireland with thirty knights, ſixty eſquires, (hae iſland. 


aud three hundred archers ; but this {mall body, being brave | 
men, not unacquainted with diſcipline, and completely armed, a thing al- 
molt unknown in Ireland, ſtruck a great terror into the barbarous inhabi- 
tants, and ſeemed to menace them with ſome ſignal revolution. The con- 
junction of Maurice de Pendergaſt, who, about the ſame time, brought o- 
ver ten knights and fixty archers, enabled Fitz-Stephens to attempt the 
lege of Wexford, a town inhabited by the Danes ; and after gaining an 
advantage, he made himſelf maſter of the place . Soon after, Fitz-Ge- 
rald arrived with ten knights, thirty eſquires, and a hundred archers * ; 
and being joined by the former adventurers, compoſed a force which no- 
thing in Ireland was able to withſtand. Roderic, the chief monarch of 
the illand, was foiled in different actions; the prince of Offory was oblig- 
ed to ſubmit, and give hoſtages for his peacable behaviour ; and Dermot, 
not content with being reſtored to his kingdom of Leinſter, projected the 
dethroning of Roderic, and aſpired to the ſole dominion over the Iriſh, 
In proſecution of theſe views, he ſent over a meſſenger to the earl of 
Strigul, challenging the performance of his promiſe, and diſplaying the 
mighty advantages which might now be reaped by a reinforcement of war- 
xe troops from England. Richard, not ſatisfied with the. general al- 
lowance given by Henry to all his ſubje&s, went to that prince, then in 
Normandy ; and having obtained a cold or ambiguous permiſſion, prepar- 
ed himſelf for the execution of his deſigns. He firſt ſent over Raymond, 
one of his retinue, with ten knights and ſeventy archers, who, landing near 
Waterford, defeated a body of three thouſand Iriſh, that had ventur- 
«to attack him * ; and as Richard himſelf, who brought over two 
hundred horſe, and a body of archers, joined a few days after, the vie- 
torious Engliſh, they made themſelves maſters of Waterford, and proceed- 
ed to Dublin, which was taken by aſſault. Roderic in revenge, cut off 
the 1 of Dermot's natural ſon, who had been left as a hoſtage in his 
a Is | 8 | 


" Girald.,Cambr .p. 567. x [bid- p. 761. 7 Ibid. p. 767, 763. 2 lid. 
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hands; and Richard marrying Eva, became ſoon after, by the death of 


; Dermot, maſter of the kingdom of Leinſter, and prepared to extend hi 


authority over all Ireland. Roderic, and the other Iriſh princes, were g. 
armed at the danger, and combining together, beſieged Dublin with an 
army of thirty thouſand men: But earl Richard, making a ſudden ſally a 
the head of ninety knights, with their followers, put this numerous army 
to rout, chaſed them off the field, and purſued them with great laughter, 
None in Ireland now dared to oppoſe themſelves to the Engliſh d. 
Hexxy, jealous of the progreſs made by his own ſubjects, ſent orders to 
recal all the Engliſh, and he made preparations to attack Ireland in perſon: 
But Richard, and the other adventurers, found means to appeaſe him, by 
making him the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, and offering to hold all their 
acquiſitions in vaſſalage to his crown 4. That monarch landed in Ire. 
land at the head of five hundred knights, beſides other ſoldiers : He found 
the Iriſh ſo diſpirited by their late misfortunes, that, in a progreſs which he 
made through the iſland, he had no other occupation than to receive the 


homage of his new ſubjects. He left moſt of the lriſh chieftains or prin- 


ces in poſſeſſion of their ancient territories : beſtowed ſome lands on the 
Engliſh adventurers ; gave earl Richard the commiſſion of ſeneſchal of 
Ireland; and after a ſtay of a few months, returned in triumph to Eng. 
land. By theſe trivial exploits, ſcarcely worth relating, except for the 
importance of the conſequences, was Ireland ſubdued, and annexed to the 
Engliſh crown. | 

Tus low ſtate of commerce and induſtry, during thoſe ages, made it im. 
practicable for princes to ſupport regular armies, which might retain a 
conquered country in ſubjection; And the extreme barbariſm and poverty 
of Ireland could Kill leſs afford means of bearing the expence. The only 
expedient, by which a durable conqueſt could then be made or maintained, 
was by pouring in a multitude of new inhabitants, dividing among them 
the lands of the vanquiſhed, eſtabliſhing them in all offices of truſt and 
authority, and thereby - transforming the ancient inhabitants] into a new 
people. By this policy, the northern invaders of old, and of late the duke 
of Normandy, had been able to fix their dominions, and to erect kingdoms, 
which remained ſtable on their foundations, and were tranſmitted to the 
poſterity of the firſt conquerors. But the ſtate of Ireland rendered that 
iſland ſo little inviting to the Engliſh, that only a few of deſperate fortunes 
could be perſuaded, from time to time, to tranſport themſelves thither *; 
and inſtead of reclaiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, they 
were gradually affimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated 
from the cuſtoms of their own nation. It was alſo found requiſite to be. 
Row great military and arbitrary powers on the leaders, who commanded 3 
handful of men amidſt ſuch hoſtile multitudes ; and law and equity, 19 4 


b Girald. Cambr, p. 773. d Ibid. p. 775, 
© Brompton, p. 1069. Neubrig. p. 403. 
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le time, became as much unknown in the Engliſh ſettlements, as they 
had ever been among the Iriſh tribes. Palatinates were erected in favour 
of the new adventurers ; independant authority conferred ; the natives, 
never fully ſubdued, fill retained their animoſity againſt the conquerors z 
their hatred was retaliated by like injuries ; and from theſe cauſcs, the 
[riſh; during the courſe of four centuries, remained ſtill ſavage and untract- 
able - It was not till the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, that the Iſland 
was fully ſubdued ; nor till that of her ſucceſſor, that it gave hopes of be- 
coming a uſeful conqueſt to the Engliſh nation. 

Bestes that the eaſy and peaceable ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh left Henry 
no farther 0-cupation in that iſland, he was recalled from it by another in- 
cident, which was of the laſt importance to his intereſt and ſafety, The 
tuo legates, Albert and Theodin, to whom was committed the trial of his 
conduct in the murder of archbiſhop Becket, were arrived in Normandy 
and being impatient of delay, ſent him frequent, letters, full of menaces, if he 
protracted any longer making his appearance before them f. He haſten- 
ed therefore to Normandy, and had a conference with them at Savigny, 
where their demands were ſo exorbitant, that he broke off the negotiation, 
threatened to return to Ireland, and bade them do their worſt againſt him. 
They perceived that the ſeaſon was now paſt for taking advantage of that 
tragical incident; which, had it been hotly purſued by interdicts and ex- 
communications, was capable of throwing the whole kingdom into com- 
buſtion. But tlie time, which Henry had happily gained, had contributed 
to appeaſe the minds of men : The event could not now have the ſame in- 
fluence az when it was recent: And as the clergy every day looked for 
an accommodation with the king, they had not oppoſed the pretenſions of 
lis partizans, who had been very induſtrious in repreſenting to the 
people- his entire innocence in the murder of the primate, and his ig- 
norance of the deſigns formed by the aſſaſſins. The legates therefore found 
tiemſelves obliged to lower their terms: and Henry was ſo fortunate as to 
conclude an accommodation with them. He declared upon oath before the 
reliques of the ſaints; that, ſo far from commanding or defiring the death 
of the archbiſhop, he was extremely grieved when he received intel- 
ligence of it: But as the paſſion, which he had expreſſed on account of 
that prelate's eonduct, had probably been the occaſion of his 1174. 
murder, he ſtipulated the following conditions, as an atone- The king's 
ment for the offence; He promiſed, that he ſhould pardon Praga 
al ſuch as had been baniſhed for adhering to Becket, and the court of 
ſhould reſtore them to their livings ; that the fee of canterbury ED 
ſhould be reinſtated in all its ancient poſſeſſions; that he ſhould pay the 
tcmplars a ſum of money ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of two hundred 
knights during a year in the Holy Land; that he ſhould himſelf take 

82 
t Girald, Cambr. p. 778. 
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the croſs at the Chriſtmas following, and if the pope required it, ſerte 
three years againſt the infidels, either in Spain or Paleſtine ; that he ſhould 
not inſiſt on the obſervance of ſuch cuſtoms, derogatory to eccleſiaſtical pri. 
vileges, as had been introduced in his own time; and that he ſhould not 
obſtruct appeals to the pope in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but ſhould content 
himſelf with exacting ſuſſicient ſecurity from ſuch clergymen as left hi; 
dominions to proſecute an appeal, that they ſhould attempt nothing a. 
gainſt the rights of his crown s. Upon ſigning theſe conceſſions, Henry 
received abſolution from the legates, and was confirmed in the grant of 
Ireland made by pope Adrian“: and nothing proves more ſtrongly the 
great abilities of this monarch, than his extricating himſelf on ſuch eaſy 
terms, from ſo difficult a ſituation. He had always infiſted, that the lays, 
eſtabliſhed at Clarendon, contained not any new claims, but the ancient 
cuſtoms of the kingdom; and he was ſtill at liberty, notwithſtanding the 
articles of this agreement, to maintain his pretenſions. Appeals to the 
pope were indeed permitted by that treaty : but as the king was alſo per- 
mitted to exact reaſonable ſecurities from the parties, and might flretch 
his demands on this head as far as he pleaſed, he had it virtually in his pow: 
er to prevent the pope from reaping any advantage by this ſceming conceſ- 


fion, And on the whole, the conſtitutions of Clarendon remained ſtill the 


law of the realm; though the pope and his legates ſeem ſo little to have 
conceived the king's power to lie under any legal limitations, that they 
were ſatisfied with his departing, by treaty, from one of the moſt momen- 
tous articles of theſe conſtitutions, without requiring any appeal by the 
ſtates of the kingdom. 

Henzy, freed from this dangerous controverſy with the eccleſiaſtics 
and with the ſee of Rome, ſeemed now to have reached the pinnacle of 
buman grandeur and felicity, and to be equally happy in his domellic 
fituation and in his political government. A numerous progeny of ſons 
and daughters gave both luſtre and authority to his crown, prevented the 
dangers of a diſputed ſucceſſion, and repreſſed all pretenſions of the au- 
bitious barons. The King's precaution alſo, in eftabliſhing the ſeveral 
branches of his family, ſeemed well calculated to prevent all jealouſy a. 
mong the brothers, and to perpetuate the greatneſs of his family. He 
had appointed Henry, his eldeit ſon, to be his ſucceſſor in the kingdom 
of England, the dutchy of Normandy and the counties of Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine ; territories which lay contiguous, and which, by that means, 
might eaſily lend to each other mutual aſſiſtance, both againit intellue 
commotions and foreign invaſions. Richard, his ſecond ſon, was 1. 
veſted in the dutchy of Guienne and county of Poictou; Geoffrey, l 
third ſon, inherited, in right of his wife, the dutchy of Britanny; aud 


5 M. Paris, p. 88. Benedict. Abb. p. 34. Hoveden, p. 529. Diceto, p. 560. Chren 
Gerv. p. 1422. h Brompton, p. 1071. Liber Nig. Scac. p. 47+ 
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the new conqueſt of Ireland was deſtined for the appanage of John, his 
ſourth fon. He alſo negociated, in favour of this laſt prince, a marriage 
with Adelais, the only daughter of Humbert, count of Savoy and Mau- 
nenne; and was to receive as her dowry conſiderable demeſnes in Pied- 
mont, Savoy, Breſſe, and Dauphiny i. But this exaltation of his family 
excited the jealouſy of all his neighbours, who made thoſe very ſous, 
whoſe fortunes he had ſo anxiouſly eſtabliſhed, the means of embittering 
lis future life, and diſturbing his government. 

Youne Henry, who was riſing to man's eſtate, began to diſplay -his 
character, and aſpire to independence: Brave, ambitious, liberal, munifi- 
cent, affable ; he diſcovered qualities, which give great luſtre to youth; 
prognoſticate a ſhining fortune; but, unleſs tempered in mature age with 
diſcretion are the forerunners of the greateſt calamities *, It is ſaid, that 
at the time when this prince received the royal unction, his father, ia or- 
der to give greater dignity to the ceremony, officiated at table as one of 
the retinue; and obſerved to his ſon, that never king was more royally 
ſerved. It is nothing extraordinary, ſaid young Henry to one of his cours 
tiers, if the ſon of @ count ſhould ſerve the fon of a king. This ſaying, which 
might paſs only for an innocent pleaſantry, or even for an oblique com- 
pliment to his father, was however regarded as a ſymptum of his aſpiring 
temper ; and his conduct ſoon after ju{lithed the conjecture, 

Hexar, agreeably to the promiſe which he had given bath to the pope 
and French king, permitted his ſon to be crowned anew by the hands of 
the archbiſhop of Rowen, and aſſociated the princeſs Margaret, ſpouſe to 
young Henry, in the ceremony l. He afterwards allowed him to : 
pay a vilit to his father-in-law at Paris, who took the opportunity 73s 
of inſtilling into the young prince thoſe ambitious ſentiments, to which 
he was naturally but too much inclined m. Though it had been the con- 
tant practice of France ever fince the acceſſion of the Cape- N ,, * 
tian line, to crown the ſon during the lifetime of the father, y-uog Hen- 
without conferring on him any preſent participation of royal- NY 
ty; Lewis perſuaded his ſon-in-law, that, by this ceremony, 

Fhich in thoſe ages was deemed ſo important, he had acquired a title 
to ſovereignty, and that the king could not, without injuſtice, exclude 
him from immediate poſſeſſion of the whole, or at leaſt a part, of his do- 
minions, In conſequence of theſe extravagant ideas, young Henry, on 
his return, deſired the king to reſign to him either the crown of Eng- 
land or the dutchy of Normandy ; diſcovered great diſcontent on the re- 
S 3 

| Ypod. Neuſt. p. 448. Bened. Abb. p. 38. Hoveden, p. 53%. Diceto, p. 562, 

Brompton, p. 1081. Rymer, vol. i p. 33. k Chron. Gerv, p. 1463. 


| Hove den, p. 529. Diceto, p. 560. Brompton, p. 1080. Chron. Ger v. 141 Trivet, 
p. 58. It appears from Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, that ſilk garments were then 
known in England, and that the coronation robes of the young king and queen coſt 
ighty-ſeven pounds ten ſhillings and four pence, money of that age. 
® Girald, Cambr. p. 783. 
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fuſal ; ſpake in the moſt undutiful terms to his father; and ſoon after, in 
concert with Lewis, made his eſcape to Paris, where he was protected 
and ſupported by that monarch. | | 

Wurz Henry was alarmed at this incident, and had the proſpect og 
dangerous intrigues, or even of a war, which, whether ſucceſsful or not, 
muſt be extremely calamitous and diſagreeable to him, he received intd. 
ligence of new misfortunes, which muſt have affected him in the moſt ſea. 
ſible manner, Queen Eleanor, who had diſguſted her firſt huſband by her 
gallantries, was no leſs offenſive to her ſecond by her jealouſy ; aud 
after this manner carried to extremity, in the different periods of her 
life, every circumſtance of female weakneſs. She communicated her dif. 
contents againſt Henry to her two younger ſons, Geoffrey and Richard, 
perſuaded them that they were alſo entitled to preſent poſſeſſion of the 
territories aſſigned to them ; engaged them to fly ſecretly to the court of 
France ; and was meditating, herſelf, an eſcape to the ſame court, and had 
even put on man's apparel for that purpoſe ; when ſhe was ſeized by order 
from her huſband, and thrown into confinement. Thus Europe ſaw with 
aſtoniſhment the beſt and moſt indulgent of parents at war with his whole 
family ; three boys, ſcarcely arrived at the age of puberty, require a great 
monarch, in the full vigour of his age and height of his reputation, to de- 
throne himſelf in their favour ; and ſeveral princes not aſhamed to ſuppon 
them in theſe unnatural and abſurd pretenſions. | 

Hen&y, reduced to this perilous and diſagreeable ſituation, had re- 
courſe to the court of Rome: Though ſenſible of the danger attending 
the interpoſition of eccleſiaſtical authority in temporal diſputes, be applied 
to the pope, as his ſuperior lord, to excommunicate his enemies, and by 
theſe cenſures to reduce to obedience his undutiful children, whom he 
found ſuch reluctance to puniſh by the ſword of the magiſtrate . Alex- 
ander, well pleaſed to exert his power in ſo juſtifiable a cauſe, iſſued the 
bulls required of him : But it was ſoon found, that theſe ſpiritual. weapons 
had not the ſame force as when employed in a ſpiritual controverſy ; and 
that the clergy were very negligent in ſupporting a ſentence, which was 
nowiſe calculated to promote the immediate intereſts of their order. The 
king, after taking in vain this humiliating ſtep, was obliged to have re- 
courſe to arms, and to enliſt ſuch auxiliaries, as are the uſual reſource of 
tyrants, and have ſeldom been employed by ſo wiſe and juſt à monarch. 

Tus looſe government which prevailed in all the ſtates of Europe, the 
many private wars carried on among the neighbouring nobles, and the 
impoſſibility of enforcing any general execution of the laws, had encourt- 
ged a tribe of banditti to Uiſturb every where the public peace, to infelt 
the highways, to pillage the open country, and to brave all the efforts of 


u Fpiſt. Petri Bleſ. epiſt. 136. in Biblioth. Patr. tom. xxiv. p. 1048. His words are, 
V fre juriſdiftionis q regnum Anglie, et quantum ad feudatarii juris obligationem, vebis — 
ebnoxius tener. The ſame ſtrange paper is in Rymer, vol. i. p. 35. and Trivet, vol. i. bt, 
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ihe civil magiſtrate, and even the excommunications of the church, which 
vere fulminated againſt them o. Troops of them were ſometimes inliſted 
in the ſervice of one prince or baron, ſometimes in that of another : They 
often acted in an independent manner, under leaders of their own : 'The 

ceable and induſtrious inhabitants, reduced to poverty by their ravages, 
wer: frequently obliged, for ſubſiſtence, to betake themſelves to a like diſ- 
orderly courſe of life: And a continual inteſtine war, pernicious to induf- 
ry, as well as to the execution of juſtice, was thus carried on in the 
bowels of every kingdom v. Thoſe deſperate ruffians received the name 
ſometimes of Brabangons, ſometimes of Routiers or Cottoreaux ; but 
for what reaſon, is not agreed by hiſtorians : And they formed a kind of 
ſociety or government among themſelves, which ſet at defiance the reſt 
of mankind, The greateſt monarchs were not aſhamed on occaſion to 
have recourſe to their aſſiſtance ; and as their habits of war and depre- 
dation had given them experience, hardineſs, and courage, they generally 
compoſed the moſt formidable part of thoſe armies, which decided the 
political quarrels of princes. Several of theſe were enliſted among the 


forces levied by Henry's enemies 1; but the great treafures amaſſed by 


that prince enabled him to engage more numerous troops of them in his 
ſervice; and the fituation of his affairs rendered even ſuch banditti the 
only forces on whoſe fidelity he could repoſe any confidence. His licen- 
tious barons, diſguſted with a vigilant government, were more deſirous 
of being ruled by young princes, ignorant of public affairs, remiſs in their 
conduct, and profuſe in their grants ?; and as the king had enſured to 
his ſons the ſucceſſion to every particular province of his dominions, the 
nobles dreaded no danger in adhering to thoſe who, they knew, mult ſome. 
time become their ſovereigns. Prompted by theſe motives, many of the 
Norman nobility had deſerted to his ſon Henry; the Breton and Gaſcon 
barons ſeemed equally diſpoſed to embrace the quarrel of Geoffrey and 
Richard, Diſaffection had creeped in among the Engliſh ; and the earls 
of Leiceſter and Cheſter, in particular, had openly declared againſt the 
king, Twenty thouſand Brabangons, therefore, joined to ſome troops 
viich he brought oyer from Ireland, and a few barons of approved fide. 
lit, formed the ſole force with which he intended to reſiſt his enemies. 
Lewis, in order to bind the confederates in a cloſer union, ſummoned 
at Paris an aſſembly of the chief vaſſals of the crown, received their ap- 
probation of his meaſures, and engaged them by oath to adhere to the 
cauſe of young Henry. This prince, in return, bo himſelf by a like 
de never to deſert his French allies ; and having made a new great ſeal, 
be laviſhly diſtributed among them many confiderable parts of thoſe terri- 


tories, which he purpoſed to conquer from his father. The counts of. | 


Flanders, Boulogne, Blois, and Eu, partly moved by the general jealouſy 


84 | 
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ariſing from Henry's power and ambition, partly allured by the profyeg 
of reaping advantage from the inconſiderate temper and the neceſſities cf 


the young prince, declared openly in favour of the latter, William, king 


of Scotland, had alſo entered into this great confederacy ; and a plan wa 
concerted for a general invaſion on different parts of the king's exten. 
five and factious dominions. 

HosTiLiTiEs were firſt commenced by the counts of Flanders and 
Boulogne on the frontiers of Normandy. Thoſe princes laid fiege to 
Aumale, which was delivered into their hands, by the treachery of ti, 
count of that name: This nobleman ſurrendered himſelf priſoner ; aud, 
on pretence of thereby paying his ranſom, opened the gates of all his 6. 
ther fortreſſes. The two counts next beſieged and made themſelves mal. 
ters of Drincourt ; But the count of Boulogne was here mortally wound. 
ed in the aſſault ; and this incident put ſome ſtop to the progreſs of the 
Flemiſh arms. | 8 | 


f 78 Ix another quarter, the king of France, being ſtrongly aſſiſted 


Wars and by his vaſſals, aſſembled a great army of ſeven thouſand knights 
— and their followers on horſeback, and a proportionable number 


of infantry : Carrying young Henry along with him, he laid 

fiege to Verneiiil, which was vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Lacy and 

Hugh de Beauchamp, the governors. ' After he had lain a month before 

the place, the garriſon, being ſtraitened for proviſions, were obliged to ca- 

pitulate ; and they engaged, if not relieved within three days, to ſurrender 

the town, and to retire into the citadel, On the laſt of theſe days, Henry 

appeared with his army upon the heights above Vernüil. Lewis, dreading 

an attack, ſent the archbiſhop of Sens and the count of Blois to the Eng: 

liſh camp and deſired that next day ſhould be appointed for a conference, 

in order to eſtabliſh a general peace, and terminate the difference between 
Henry and his ſons. The king, who paſſionately deſired this accomod- 
tion, and ſuſpected no fraud, gave his conſent ; but Lewis, that morning, 
obliging the garriſon to ſurrender, according to the capitulation, ſet fire 
to the place, and began to retire with his army. Henry, provoked at this 
artifice, attacked the rear with vigour, put them to rout, did ſome execu- 
tion, and took ſeveral priſoners. The French army, as their time of fer 
vice was now expired, immediately diſperſed themſelves into the, ſeveral 
provinces ; and left Henry free to proſecute his advantages againſt his c 


ther enemies. 


* 


Fougeres, were all in arms; but their progreſs was checked by a body of 
Brabancons, which the king, after Lewis's retreat, had ſent againſt them. 


The two armies came to an action near Dol; where the rebels were dct-at- 


ed, fifteen hundred killed on the ſpot, and the leaders, the earls of Click 
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Tur nobles of Britanny, inſtigated by the earl of Cheſter and Ralph de 
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ter and Fougeres, obliged to take ſhelter in the town of Dol. Henry haſ- 
ned to form the ſiege of that place, and carried on the attack with ſuch 
\rdour, that he obliged the governor and garriſon to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners. By theſe vigorous meaſures and happy ſucceſſes, the inſurrec- 
tons were entirely quelled in Britanny ; and the king, thus fortunate in all 
quarters, willingly agreed to a conference with Lewis, in hopes that his e- 
mies, finding all their mighty efforts entirely fruſtrated, would terminate 
boltilities on ſome moderate and reaſonable conditions. 

Tur two monarchs met between Trie and Giſors; and Henry had here 
the mortification to fee his three ſons in the retinue of his mortal enemy. 
As Lewis had no other pretence for war than ſupporting the claims of the 
young princes, the King made them ſuch offers as children might be aſha- 
med to inſiſt on, and could be extorted from him by nothing but his paren- 
al affe tion, or by the preſent neceſſity of his affairs *, He inſiſted only 
on retaining the ſovereign authority in all his dominions ; but offered 
young Henry half the revenues of England, with ſome places of ſurety in 
that kingdom; or, if he rather choſe to refide in Normandy, half the re- 
venues of that dutchy, wit all thoſe of Anjou. He made like offer to 
Richard in Guienne ; he omiſed to reſign Britanny to Geoffrey: and if 
theſe conceſſions, were not deemed ſufficient, he agreed to add to them 
whatever the pope's legates, who were preſent, ſhould require of him *, 
The earl of Lieceſter was alſo preſent at the negotiation ; and either from 
the umpetuoſity of his temper, or from a view of abruptly breaking off a 
conference which muſt cover the allies with confuſion, he gave vent to the 
moſt violent reproaches againſt Henry, and he even ot Ah hand to his 
ſword, as if he meant to attempt ſome violence againſt him. This furi- 
ous action threw the whole company into eonfuſion, and put an end to the 
treaty u. 

Tus chief hopes of Henry's enemies ſeemed now to depend on the ſtate 
of affairs in England, where his authority was expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger. One article of prince Henry's agreement with his ſoreign confede- 
nates was, that he ſhould reſign Kent, with Dover and all its other fortreſſes, 
into the hands of the carl of Flanders : Yet ſo little national or public 
ſpirit prevailed among the independent Engliſh nobility, ſo wholly bent 
vere they on the aggrandizement each of himſelf and his own family, that, 
notwithſtanding this pernicious conceſſion, which muſt have produced the 
ruin of the kingdom, the greater part of them had conſpired to make an 


iuſurrection, and to ſupport the prince's pretenſious. The king's principal 


elource lay in the church and the biſhops, with whom he was now in perfect 
*greement ; whether that the decency of their character made them aſha- 
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med of ſupporting ſo unnatural a rebellion, or that they were entirely (ati 
fied with Henry's atonement for the murder of Becket, and for his former 
invaſion of eccletiaſtical immunities. That prince, however had reſigned none 
of the eſſential rights of his crown in the accommodation; he maintained 
ſtill the ſame prudent jealouſy of the court of Rome; admitted no legate 
into England, without his ſwearing to attempt nothing againſt the royal 
prerogatives : and he had even obliged the monks of Canterbury, who pre. 
tended to a free election on the vacancy made by the death of Becket, to 
chuſe Roger, prior of Dover, in the place of that turbulent prelate *. 

1173. The king of Scotland made an irruption into Northumher. 
War with land, and committed great devaſtations; but being oppoſed by 
Scotland. Richard de Lucy, whom Henry had left guardian of the realm, 
ke retreated into his own country, and agreed to a ceſſation of arms. This 
truce enabled the guardian to march ſouthward with his army, in order to 
oppoſe an invaſion, which the earl of Leiceſter, at the head of a great body 
of Flemings had made upon Suffolk. The Flemings had been joined by 
Hugh Bigod, who made them maſters of his caſtle of Framlingham; ind 
marching into the heart of the kingdom, where they hoped to be ſuppor. 
ted by Leiceſter's vaſſals, they were met by Lucy, who aſſiſted by Hun- 
phry Bohun, the conſtable, and the earls of Arundel, Gloceſter, and Com- 
wal, had advanced to Farnham with a leſs numerous, but braver army, to 
oppoſe them. The Flemings, who were moſtly weavers and artificers (for 
manufactures were now beginning to be eſtabliſhed in Flanders) were broken 
in an inſtant, ten thouſand of them were put to the ſword, the earl of Lie- 
ceſter was taken priſoner, and the remains of the invaders were glad to con- 
pound for a ſafe retreat into their own country. 

Tuis great defeat did not diſhearten the malcontents ; who, 
being ſupported by the alliance of ſo many foreign princes, and 
encouraged by the king's own ſons, determined to perſeyere in their enter- 
prize. The earl of Ferrars, Roger de Moubray, Archetil de Mallory, 
Richard de Moreville, Hamo de Maſcie, together with many friends of 
the earls of Lieceſter and Cheſter, roſe in arms: The fidelity of the earls 
of Clare and Gloceſter was ſuſpected; and the guardian, though vigo- 
rouſly ſupported by Geoffrey, biſhop of Lincoln, the king's natural fon 
by the fair Koſamond, found it difficult to defend himſelf on all quarters, 
from ſo many open and concealed enemies. The more to augment the 
confuſion, the king of Seotland, on the expiration of the truce, broke in. 
to the northern provinces with a great army? of 80,000 men; which, 
though undiſciplined and diſorderly, and better fitted for committing de- 
vaſtation, than for executing any military enterprize, was become dange- 
rous from the preſent factious and turbulent ſpirit of the kingdom. Hye 
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75, who had baffled all his enemies in France, and had put his frontiers in 
a poſture of defence, now found England the ſeat of danger; and he deter- 
nined by his preſence to overawe the malcontents, or by his conduct and 
courage to ſubdue them. He landed at Southampton; and g. * 
knowing the influence of ſuperſtition over the minds of the Penance of 
people, he haſtened to Canterbury, in order to make atone- — tne 
ment to the aſhes of Thomas a Becket, and tender his ſub- murder. 
miſſions to a dead enemy. As ſoon as he came within fight of the church 
of Canterbury, he diſmounted, walked barefoot towards it, proſtrated ham- 
{lf before the ſhrine of the ſaint, remained in faſting and prayer during the 
whole day, and watched all night the holy reliques. Not content with 
this kypocritical devotion towards a man, whoſe violence and ingratitude 
had fo long diſquicted his government, and had becn the object of his moſt 
imeterate animoſity, he ſubmitted to a penance ſtill more ſingular and hu- 
nilating. He aſſembled a chapter of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before 
them, put a ſcourge of diſcipline into the hands of each, and preſented his 
bare ſhoulders to the laſhes which theſe eccleſiaſties ſucceſſively inflicted up- 
on him. Next day he received abſolution (and departing for London, 
got ſoon after the agreeable intelligence of a great victory which his gene- 
rals had obtained over the Scots, and which, being gained, as was report- 
ed, on the very day of his abſolution, was regarded as the earneſt of his fi- 
nal reconciliation with Heaven and with Thomas a Becket, 

Wittiam, king of Scots, though repulſed before the caſtle of Prud- 
how, and other fortified places, had committed the moſt horrible depreda- 
tions upon the northern provinces : But on the approach of Ralph de 
Glanville, the famous juſticiary, ſeconded by Bernard de Baliol, Robert 
le Stuteville, Odonel de Umfreville, William de Veſci, and other northern 
barons, together with the gallant biſhop of Lincoln, he thought proper to 
retreat nearer his own country, and he fixed his camp at Alnwic. He had 
here weakened his army extremely, by ſending out numerous detachments 
in order to extend his ravages z and he lay abſolutely ſafe, as he imagined, 
from any attack of the enemy. But Glanville, informed of his ſituation, 
ade a haſty and fatiguing march to Newczftle ; and allowing his ſoldiers 
only a ſmall interval for refreſument, he immediately ſet out towards e- 
ning for Alnwic. He marched that night above thirty miles; 1174. 
irrived in the morning, under cover of a miſt, near the Scot- . 
u camp; and, regardleſs of the great numbers of the enemy, he began 
the attack with his ſmall, but determined body of cavalry. William was 
lring in ſuch ſupine ſecurity, that he took the Engliſh, at firſt, for a body 
« his own ravagers, who were returning to the camp: But the fight of 
war banners convincing him of his miſtake, he entered on the action with 
greater body than a hundred horſe, in confidence, that the numerous ar- 
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William, my which ſurrounded him, would ſoon haften to his relief 
king of He was diſmounted on the firſt ſhock, and taken pris 
Scotland, . . . P Ole 
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taken pri- ſides with the utmoſt precipitation. The diſperſed n 
loner, 4 


vagers made the beſt of their way to their own country, 
and diſcord ariſing among them, they proceeded even to mutual hoſtilitie, 
and ſuffered more from each other's ſword, than from that of the enemy, 

Tuis great and important victory proved at laſt deciſive in favour of 
Henry, and entirely broke the ſpirit of the Engliſh rebels. The biſhop of 
Durham, who was preparing to revolt, made his ſubmiſſions ; Hugh Biggd, 
though he had received a ſtrong reinforcement of Flemings, was obliged tg 
ſurrender all his caſtles, and throw himſelf on the king's mercy ; no better 
reſource was left to the earl of Ferrars and Roger de Moubray; the inferior 
rebels imitating the example, all England was reſtored to tranquillity in y 
few weeks: and as the king appeared to he under the immediate protee. 
tion of Heaven, it was deemed impious any longer to reſiſt him. The cler. 
gy exalted anew the merits and powerful interceſſion of Becket; and Hen. 
ry, inſtead of oppoling this ſuperſtition, plumed himſelf on the new friend, 
ſhip of the ſaint, and propagated an opinion which was ſo favourable to hi 
intereſts*. | 

Prixce Hexey, who was ready to embark at Gravelines, with the cal 
of Flanders and a great army, hearing that his partizans in i-ngland were 
ſuppreſſed, abandoned all thoughts of the enterprize, and joined the cam 
of Lewis, who, during the abſence of the king, had made an irtuption us 
to Normandy, and had laid ſiege to Rowen *®. The place was defended 
with great vigour by the inhabitants® ; and Lewis, deſpairing of ſuccel 
by open force, tried to gain the town by a ſtratagem, which, in that ſuper- 
ſtitious age, was deemed not very honourable. He proclaimed in his ovn 
camp a ceſſation of arms, on pretence of celebrating the feſtival of St. Law 
rence ; and when the citizens, ſuppoſing themſelves in ſafety, were ſo in. 
prudent as to remit their guard, he purpoſed to take advantage of their 
ſecurity. Happily, ſome prieſts had, from mere curioſity, mounted a lee. 
ple, where the alarm- bell hung; and obſerving the French camp in no. 
tion, they immediately rang the bell, and gave warning to the inhabitants, 
who ran to their ſeveral ſtations. The French, who, on hearing the alam, 
hurried to the aſſault, had already mounted the walls in ſeveral places 
but being repulſed by the enraged citizens, were obliged to retreat vita 
conſiderable loſs e. Next day Henry, who hed haſtened to the defence a 
his Norman dominions, paſſed over the bridge in triumph ; and entered 
Rouen in fight of the French army. The city was now in abſolute ſafe 
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to his relief ir: and the king, in order to brave the Freneh monarch, commanded 
taken priſon- he gates, which had been walled up, to be opened ; and he prepared to 
» fled on al << his advantages againft the enemy. Lewis ſaved himſelf from this pe- 
diſperſed n. -Jous fitnation by a new piece of deceit, not ſo juſtifiable. He propoſed 


wn country : 
al hoſtilities, 
the enemy, 


i conference for adjuſting the terms of a general peace, which, he knew, 
would be greedily embraced by Henry; and while the king of England 


;uſted to the execution of his promiſe, he made a retreat with his army in- 
in favour of 
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to France. 
Tate was, however, a neceſſity on both ſides for an accommodation. 


Henry could no longer bear to ſee his three ſons in the hands of his ene- 
nv; and Lewis dreaded, leſt this great monarch, victorious in all quarters, 
crowned with glory, and abſolute maſter of his dominions, might take re- 
cage for the many dangers and diſquietudes which the arms, and ſtill more 
the intrigues of France, had, in his diſputes, both with Becket and his ſons, 
found means to raiſe him. After making a ceſſation of arms, a conference 
was agreed on near Tours; where Henry granted his ſons much leſs advan- 
ageous terms than he had formerly offered; and he received their 

ſubmiſſions. "The moſt material of his conceſſions were ſome The king's 
penſions which he ſtipulated to pay them, and ſome caſtles accommo- 
which he granted them for a place of their refidence ; together _ 
with an indemnity for all their adherents, who were reſtored ſens. 

to their eſtates and honours 4. 

Or thoſe who had embraced the cauſe of the young prince, William, 
king of Scotland, was the only conſiderable loſer by that invidious and un- 
jul enterprize, Henry delivered from confinement, without exacting any 
ranſom, about nine hundred knights whom he had taken priſoners ; but jt 
colt William the ancient independency of his crown as the price of his 
liberty, He ſtipulated to do homage to Henry for Scotland and all 
us other poſſeſſions ; he engaged that all the barons, nobility of his 
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b —_— kingdom ſhould alſo do homage ; that the biſhops ſhould take an, 
yo ö n cath of fealty; that both ſhould ſwear to adhere to the king of Eng- 
** and againit their native prince, if the latter ſhould break his 
camp in wo- 


engagements; and that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwic, Rox- 


ee u, borough, and Jedborough ſhould be delivered into Henry's 
ng t þ 1 wth Aug. hands, till the performance of theſe articles ©. This ſevere and 
veral * humiliating treaty was executed in its full rigour. William, 
retreat 


being releaſed, brought up all his barons, prelates, and abbots; and they 
ud homage to Henry in the cathedral of York, and acknowledged him and 
lis ſucceſſors for their ſuperior lord f. The Engliſh monarch ſtretched 
[till farther the rigour of the conditions which he exacted He engaged 


he defence af 
and entered 


abſolute ſale 
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the king and ſtates of Scotland to make a perpetual ceſſion of the fu. 
treſſes of Berwic and Roxborough, and to allow the caſtle of Edinburgh to 
remain in his hands for a limited time. This was the firſt great afcendary 
which England obained over Scotland; and indeed the firſt important tran, 
ſation which had paſſed between the kingdoms. Few princes have hee 
ſo fortunate as to gain conſiderable advantages over their weaker neigh. 
bours with leſs violence and injuſtice, than was practiſed by Henry again 
the king of Scots, whom he had taken priſoner in battle, and who lad 
wantonly engaged in a war, in which all the neighbours of that prince, and 


even his own family, were, without provocation, combined againſt him b. 


ies Hexgy having thus, contrary to expectation, extricatel 


King's himſelf with honour from a ſituation in which his throne was 
— expoſed to great danger, was employed for ſeveral years in the 
tion. adminiftration of juſtice, in the execution of the laws, and in 


guarding againſt thoſe inconveniencies, which either the paſt convulfion 
of his ſtate, or the political inſtitutions of that age, unavoidably occaſioned, 
The proviſions which he made, ſhow ſuch largeneſs of thought as qualifed 
him for being a legiſlator ; and they were commonly calculated as well fo 
the future as the preſent happineſs of his kingdom. 


He enacted ſevere penalties againſt robbery, murder, falſe coin: 
ing, arſon ; and ordained that theſe crimes ſhould be puniſhed by 
the amputation of the right hand and right foot ®, The pecumary con 
mutation for crimes, which has a falſe appearance of lenity, had been gra 
dually diſuſed ; and ſeems to have been entirely aboliſhed by the rigour d 
theſe ſtatutes. The ſuperſtitious trial by water ordeal, though condemned 
by the church i, ſtill ſubſiſted; but Henry ordained, that any man accu- 
ſed of murder, or any heinous felony, by the oath of the legal knights of the 
county, ſhould, even though acquitted by the ordeal, be obliged to abjure 
the realm *, | 


1176. 


+ Arr advances towards reaſon and good ſenſe are ſlow and gradual 


Henry, though ſenſible of the great abſurdity attending the trial by duc 
or battle, did not venture to aboliſh it: He only admitted either of the par 
ties to challenge a trial by an aſſize or jury of twelve freeholders . Thi 
latter method of trial ſeems to have been very ancient in England, and w23 
fixed by the laws of king Alfred : But the barbarous and violent genius 


of the age had of late given more credit to the trial by battle, which had be: 


E Some Scotch hiſtorians pretend, that William paid, beſides, 100,000 pounds of rate 
ſom, which is quite incredible. The ranſom of Richard I, who, beſides England, 4 
ſeſſed ſo many rich territories in France, was only 150,000 marks, and yet was levies 
with great difficulty. Indeed, two thirds of it only could be paid before his deliverance 

n Bened. Abb. p. 132. Hovecen, p. 549. i Seld. Spicileg. ad Eadm. p. 2% 

u Bened. Abb. p. 132. | Glanv. lib. ĩi, cap. 3. 
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ome the general method of deciding all important controverſies. It was 
ever aboliſhed by law in England: and there is an inſtance of it ſo late as 
the reign of Elizabeth : But the inſtitution revived by this king, being 
bund more reaſonable and more ſuitable to a civilized people, gradually 
prevailed over it. 

Tas partition of England into four diviſions, and the appointment of i- 
tinerant juſtices to go the circuit in each diviſion, and to decide the canſes 
1 the counties, was another important ordinance of this prince, which had 
direct tendency to curb the oppreſſive barons, and to protect the inferior 
z:ntry and common people in their property w. Thoſe juſtices were ei- 
ther prelates or conſiderable noblemen; who, beſides carrying the autho- 
ity of the King's commiſſion, were able, by the dignity of their own cha- 
ner, to give weight and credit to the laws. 

Tuar there might be fewer obſtacles to the execution of juſtice, the 
king was vigilant in demoliſhing all the new erected caſtles of the nobility, 
in England, as well as in his foreign dominions ; and he permitted no for- 
tres to remain in the cuſtody of thoſe whom he found reaſon to ſuſpect ® 

Bur left the kingdom ſhould be weakened by this demolition of the for- 
treſſes, the king fixed an aſſize of arms, by which all his ſubjects were obli- 
red to put themſelves in a ſituation for defending themſelves and the realm. 
Every man poſſeſſed of a knight's fee was ordained to have for each fee, a 
coat of mail, a ſhield, and a lance ; every free layman, poſſeſſed of goods 
to the value of ſixteen marks, was to be armed in like manner; every one 
that poſſeſſed ten marks was obliged to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, 
and a lance ; all burgeſſes were to have a cap of iron, a lance, and a wam- 
bais ; that is, a coat quilted with wool, tow, or ſuch like materials . It 
appezrs that archery, for which the Engliſh were afterwards ſo renowned, 
had not, at this time, become very common among them. The ſpear was 
the chief weapon employed in battle. 

Taz clergy and the laity were, during that age, in a ſtrange ſituation 
with regard to each other, and ſuch as may ſeem totally incompatible with 
z civilized, and indeed with any ſpecies of government. If a clergyman 
were guilty of murder, he could be puniſhed by degradation only: If he 
vere murdered, the murderer was expoſed to nothing but excommunication 
and eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and the crime was atoned for by penances and 
wbnuſſion vb. Hence the aſſaſſins of Thomas a Becket himſelf, though 
guilty of the moſt atrocious wickedneſs, and the moſt repugnant to the 
ſentiments of that age, lived ſecurely in their own houſes, without being 
called to account by Henry himſelf, who was ſo much concerned, both in 
honour and intereſt, to puniſh that crime, and who profeſſed, or affected on 


al occaſions, the moſt extreme abhorrence of it. It was not till they found 
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their preſence ſhunned by every one as excommunicated perſons, that = 
were induced to take a journey to Rome, to throw themſelves at the 10 butt 
of the pontiff, and to ſubmit to the penances impoſed upon them: Afr Iruh 
which, they continued to poſſeſs, without moleſtation, their honours ad Fran 
fortunes, and ſeem even to have recovered the countenance and good opi. hs 
nion of the public. But as the king, by the conſtitutions of Clarends; 1 
which he endeavoured {till to maintain 4, had ſubjected the elergy to au A 
by the civil magiſtrate, it ſeemed but juſt to give them the protection ot that | 
of that power to which they owed ohedience : It was enacted, that the whom 
murderers of clergymen ſhould be tried before the juſticiary, in the pre- ichl 
ſence of the biſhop or his official; and, beſides the uſual puniſhment for h . 
murder, ſhould be ſubjected to a forfeiture of their eftates, and a confiſca. = 
tion of their goods and chattels . ? YT 

pri C 


Tus king paſſed an equitable law, that the goods of a vaſſal ſuoue | 
not be ſeized for the debt of his lord, unleſs the vaſſal be ſurety for ue 
debt ; and that the rents of vaſſals ſhould be paid to the creditors of the 1 
lord, not to the lord himſelf. It is remarkable, that this law was enacted 
by the king in a council which he held at Verneuil, and which conſiſted of his wa 
ſome prelates and barons of England, as well as ſome of Normandy, Poicou, that h: 


miniſti 


Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Britanny ; and the ſtatute took place inal gh 
theſe laſt-mentioned territories ', though totally unconnected with each o- = an 
ther © : A certain proof how irregular the ancient feudal government was, — 
and how near the ſovereigns, in ſome inſtances, approached to deſpotiſm, Englilt 
though in others they ſeemed ſearcely to poſſeſs any authority. If a prince, * loy 
much dreaded and revered like Henry, obtained but the appearance of ge- ropal . 
neral conſent to an ordinance which was equitable and juſt, it became in- * be 
mediately an eſtabliſhed law, and all bis ſubjects acquieſced in it. If the ul req 
prince was hated or deſpiſed ; if the nobles, who ſupported him, had (mal the dot 
influence ; if the humours of the times diſpoſed the people to queſtion the Henry“ 
juſtice of his ordinance; the fulleſt and moſt authentic aſſembly had 10 Pa 
authority. Thus all was confuſion and diſorder; no regular idea of a con- of uſing 
ſtitution; force and violence decided every thing. and on 

Tux ſucceſs which had attended Henry in his wars did not much encourage France 
his neighbours to form any attempt againſt him; and his tranſactions with for tus | 
them, during ſeveral years, contain little memorable. Scotland remained lum ſub 
in that ſtate of feudal ſubjection to which he had reduced it, and gat he could 
him no farther inquietude. He ſent over his fourth ſon, John, into l- but by 1 
land, with a view of making a more complete conquelt of the island; and * 

. ter 0 

4 Chron, Garvaſe, p. 1433. r Diceto, p. 592: Chron. Gervaſe p. 1473 | 2 

Bened Abb. p. 248. It was uſual for the kings of England, after the conquett 6 orders, i 
Ireland, to ſummon barons and members of that country to the Engliſh parlament tf. 1 
Molincux's Caſe of Ireland, p. 64, 65, 66. t Spelman even doubts whether the [av elended 
were not alſo extended to England. If it were not, it could only be becauſe Henry die Vor, 


pot chooſe it; for his authority was greater in that kingdom than in his tranſmarive # 
punions. 
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but the petulance and incapacity of this prince, by which he enraged the 
Ii chieftains, obliged the king ſoon after to recal him. The king of 
Fance had fallen into an abject ſuperſtition ; and was induced, by a devo- 
lion more ſincere than that of Henry, to make a pilgrimage to the tomb 
if Becket, in order to obtain his interceſſion for the cure of Philip his 
{Jeſt fon. He probably thought himſelf well intitled to the favour of 
that ſaint, on account of their ancient intimacy ; and hoped that-Becket, 
whom he had protected while on earth, would not now, when he was ſo 
lighly exalted in heaven, forget his old friend and benefactor. The 
monks, ſenſible that their ſaint's honour was concerned in the caſe, failed 
not to publiſh, that. Lewis's prayers were anſwered, and that the young 
prince Was reſtored to health, by Becket's interceffion; That king him- 
{lf was ſoon after {truck with an apoplexy, which deprived him of his 
underſtanding : Philip, though a youth of fifteen, took on him the ad- 
miniſtration, till his father's death, which happened ſoon after, opened 
his way to the throne 3 and he proved the ableſt and greateſt monarch 
that had governed that kingdom ſince the age of Charlemagne. The ſu- 
perior years, however, and experience of Henry, while they moderated 
his ambition, gave him ſuch an aſcendant over this prince, that no 
dangerous rivalſhip, for a long time, aroſe between them. The 
Engliſh monarch, inſtead of taking advantage of his own ſituation, rather 
employed his good offices in compoſing the quarrels which aroſe in the 
royal family of France; and he was ſucceſsful in mediating a reconcilia- 
tion between Philip and his mother and uncles. Theſe ſervices were but 
ill requited by Philip, who, when he came to man's eftate, fomented all 
the domeſtic diſcords in the royat family of England, and encouraged 
Henry's ſons in their ungrateful and undutiful behaviour towards him. 
Parxce HExAx, equally impatient of obtaining power, and incapable 
of uling it, renewed to the king the demand of his reſigning Normandy 
and on meeting with a refuſal, he fled with his conſort to the court of 
France: But not finding Philip, at that time, diſpoſed to enter into war 
for his ſake, he accepted of his father's offers of reconciliation, and made 
um ſubmiſſions. It was a cruel circumſtance in the king's fortune, that 
he could hope for no tranquillity from the criminal enterprizes of his ſons, 
but by their mutual diſcord and animoſities, which diſturbed his family, 
aud threw his ſtate into convulfions. Richard, whom he had made maſ- 


1180, 


ter of Guienne, and who had diſplayed his valour and military genius by 
ſuppreſſing the revolts of his mutinous barons, re fuſed- to obey Henry's 7 


orders, in doing homage to his elder brother for that dutchy ; and he 


** himſelf againſt young Henry and Geoffrey, who, uniting their 
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arms, carried war into his territories u. The king, with ſome difficulty, 
compoſed this difference; but immediately found his eldeſt ſon engaged 
in conſpiracies, and ready to take arms againſt himſelf, While the young 
prince was conducting theſe criminal intrigues, he was ſeized with 

a fever at Martel, a caſtle nearer Turenne, to which he had retir. 155 
ed in diſcontent ; and ſeeing the approaches of death, he was at laſt ſtruck 
with remorſe for his undutiful behaviour towards his father. He ſent 2 
meſſage to the king, who was not far diſtant ; expreſſed his contrition for 
his faults; and entreated the favour of a viſit, that he might at leaſt die 
with the ſatisfaction of having obtained his forgiveneſs. Henry, who had 
ſo often experienced the prince's ingratitude and violence, apprehended that 
bis ſickneſs was entirely feigned, and he durſt not entruſt himſelf into his 

. ſons hands: But when he ſoon after received intelligence of 
— . 1 young Henry's death, and the proofs of his ſincere repentance, 
— : this good prince was affected with the deepeit ſorrow; he 

thrice fainted away; he accuſed his own hard-heartedneſsi 
refuſing the dying requeſt of his ſon; and he lamented that he had de. 
prived that prince of the laſt opportunity of making atonement for his of- 
fences, and of pouring out his ſoul in the boſom of his reconciled fa. 
ther v. This prince died in the twenty-eight year of his age. 

Tus behaviour of his ſurviving children did not tend to give the king 
any conſolation for the loſs. As prince Henry had left no poſterity, 
Richard was become heir to all his dominions ; and the king intended 
that John, his third ſurviving ſon and favourite, ſhould inherit Guienne 
as his appanage : But Richard refuſed his conſent, fled into that dutchy, 
and even made preparations for carrying on war, as well againſt his father 
as againſt his brother Geoffrey, who was now put in poſſeſſion of Britanay, 
Henry ſent for Eleanor, his queen, the heireſs of Guieane, and require 
Richard to deliver up to her the dominion of theſe territories ; which, that 
prince, either dreading an inſurrection of the Gaſcons in her favour, or re- 
*taining ſome ſenſe of duty towards her, readily performed; and he peact- 
ably returned to his father's court. No ſooner was this quarrel accom- 
modated, than Geoffrey, the molt vicious perhaps of all Henry's unhappy 
110 family, broke out into violence; demanded Anjou to be annexed 
* to his dominions of Britanny ; and on meeting with a refuſal fled 
to the court of France, and levied forces againſt his father “. Henry 
was freed from this danger by his ſon's death, who was killed in 4 
tournament at Paris . The widow of Geoffrey, ſoon after his deceaſe, 
was delivered of a ſon, who received the name of Arthur, and was inveſted 


in the dutchy of Britanny, under the guardianſhip of his grandfather, who, 


u Ypod. Neuſt. p. 451. Bened. Abb. p. 383. Diceto, p- 617- i W Bened. 
Abb. p. 393- Hoveden, p. 621. Trivet, vol. i. p. $4. x Neubrig. P. 47% 
Y Beacd, Abb. p. 451, Chron. Gervaſe, p. 1480. 
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4; duke of Normandy, was alſo ſuperior lord of that territory. Philip, 
18 lord paramount, diſputed ſome time his title to this wardſhip ; but 
was obliged to yield to the inclinations of the Bretons, who preferred the 
overnment of Henry. : 

Bur the rivalſhip between theſe potent princes, and all their 
inferior intereſts, ſeemed now to have given place to the gene- gk, 
ral paſſion for the relief of the Holy Land, and the expulſion of 
the Saracens. Thoſe infidels, though obliged to yield to the immenſe 
inundation of Chriſtians in the firſt cruſade, had recovered courage af- 
ter the torrent was paſt ; and attacking on all quarters the ſettlements of 
the Europeans, had reduced theſe adventurers to great difficulties, and 
obliged them to apply again for ſuccours from the weſt, A ſecond cru- 
ſade, under the emperor Conrade, and Lewis VII. king of France, in 
which there periſhed above 200,000 men, brought them but a temporary 
relief; and thoſe princes, after loſing ſuch immenſe armies, and ſeeing the 
flower of their nobility fall by their ſide, returned with little honour into 
Europe, But theſe ggpeated misfortunes, which drained the weltern 
world of its people and treaſure, were not yet ſufficient to cure men of 
their paſſion for thoſe ſpiritual adventures ; and a new incident rekindled 
with freſh fury the zeal of the eccleſiaſtics and military adventures among 
the Latin Chriſtians. Saladin, a prince of great generoſity, bravery, and 
conduct, having fixed himſelf on the throne of Egypt, began to extend 
lis conqueſts over the eaſt ; and finding the ſettlement of the Chriſtians in 
Paleſtine an invincible obſtacle to the- progreſs of his arms, he bent the 
whole force of his policy and valour to ſubdue that ſmall and barren, but 
important territory. Taking advantage of diſſentions which prevailed 
among the champions of the croſs, and having ſecretly gained the count 
of Tripoli, who commanded their armies, be invaded the frontiers with a 
mighty power; and, aided by the treachery of that count, gained over 
them at Tiberiade a complete victory, which utterly annihilated the 
the force of the already languiſhing kingdom of Jeruſalem. The holy 
city itſelf fell into his hands, after 2 feeble reſiſtance ; the kingdom of 
Antioch was almoſt entirely ſubdued ; and, except ſome maritime towns, 
nothing conſiderable remained of thoſe boaſted conqueſts, which, near a 
century before, it had coſt the efforts of all Europe to acquire *. 

Tar weſtern Chriſtians were aſtoniſhed on receiving this diſmal intel- 
lizence, Pope Urban TIT. it is pretended, died of grief; and his ſucceſ- 
for, Gregory VIII. employed the whole time of his ſhort pontificate in 
rouzing to arms all the Chriſtians who acknowledged his authority. The 
general cry was, that they were unworthy of enjoying any inheritance in 
heaven who did not vindicate from the dominion of the infidels the inhe- 
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ritance of God on earth, and deliver ſrom ſlavery that country which 
had been conſecrated by the footſteps of their Redeemer. William, arch. 
biſhop of Tyre, having procured a conference between Henry and Philip 

near Giſors, enforced all theſe topics; gave a pathetic deſcrip. 
** A tion of the miſerable ſtate of the eaſtern Chriſtians; and em. 
ary. ployed every argument to excite the ruling paſſions of the age, 
| ſuperſtition, and jealouſy of military honour *®. The two mo- 
narchs immediately took the croſs ; many of their moſt conſiderable vaſſal; 
imitated the example ® ; and as the emperor Frederic I. entered into the 
fame confederacy, ſome well-grounded hopes of ſucceſs were entertained 
and men flattered themſelves, that an enterprize which had failed under the 
conduct of many independent leaders, or of imprudent princes, might at 
laſt, by the efforts of ſuch potent and able monarchs, be brought to x 
happy iſſue. * 

Tus kings of France and England impoſed a tax, amounting to the 
tenth of all moveable goods, on ſuch as remained at home © ; but as they 
exempted from this burden moſt of the regular cleggy 
to the ſame immunity; pretended that their duty obliged them to aſſiſt 
the cruſade with their prayers alone; and it was with ſome difficulty they 
were conſtrained to deſiſt from an oppoſition, which in them, who had 
been the chicf promoters of thoſe pious enterprizes appeared with the 
worſt grace imaginable J. This backwardneſs of the clergy is perhaps a 
ſymptom, that the enthuſiaſtic ardour which had at firſt ſeized the people 
for cruſades, was now by time and ill ſucceſs conſiderably abated; and 
that the frenzy was chiefly ſupported by the military genius and love of 
glory in the monarchs, 

Bur before this great machine could be put in motion, there were fill 
many ebſtacles to ſurmount. Philip, jealous of Henry's power, entered 
into a private confederacy with young Richard ; and, working on his am- 
bitious and impatient temper, perſuaded him, inſtead of ſupporting and ag- 
grandizing that monarchy, which he was one day to inherit, to ſeck pte. 

ſent power and independence, by diſturbing and diſmembering 
4 it. In order to give a pretence for hoſtilities between the two 
privce kings, Richard broke into the territories of Raymond, count of 
_ Toulouſe, who immediately carried complaints of this violence 
before the king of France as his ſuperior lord. Philip remonſtrated with 
Henry ; but received for anſwer, that Richard had confeſſed to the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, that his enterprize againſt Raymond had been underta- 
ken by the approbation of Philip himſelf, and was conducted by his autho- 
rity. Thetking of France, who might have been covered with ſhame and 


2 Bened. Abb. p. 531. © d Neubrig. p. 435, Heming. p. Sta. © Bened, 
Abd. p. 498. 4 Petri Bleflen, epiſt. 113. 
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Car. IX. 
confuſion by this detection, ſſ ill proſecuted his deſign, and invaded the pro- 


vinces of Berri and Auvergne, under colour of revenging the quarrel of 
the count of Toulouſe . Henry retaliated, by making inroads upon the 
frontiers of France, and burning Dreux. As this war, which deſtroyed all 
hopes of ſucceſs in the projected cruſade, gave great ſcandal, the two kings 
held a conference at the accuſtomed place between Giſors and Trie, in or- 
der to find means of accommodating their differences. They ſeparated on 
worſe terms than before; and Philip, to ſhow his diſguſt, ordered a great 
elm, under which the conferences had been uſually held, to be cut down f: 
as if he had renounced all deſire of accommodation, and was determined to 
carry the war to extremities againſt the king of England. But his own 
vaſſals refuſed to ſerve under him in ſo invidious a cauſe ® ; and he was o- 
bliged to come anew to a conference with Henry, and to offer terms of 
peace, "Theſe terms were ſuch as entirely opened the eyes of the king of 
England, and fully convinced him of the perfidy of his ſon and his ſecret 
alliance with Philip, of which he had before only entertained ſome ſuſpici- 
on, The king of France required, that Richard ſhould be crowned king 
of England in the lifetime of his father, ſhould be inveſted in all his tranſ- 
marine dominions, and ſhould immediately eſpouſe Alice, Philip's ſiſter, to 
whom he had formerly been affianced, and who had already been conducted 
into England ®, Henry had experienced ſuch fatal effects, both from the 
crowning of his eldeſt ſon, and from that prince's alliance with the royal 
family of France, that he rejected theſe terms; and Richard, in conſequence 
of his ſecret agreement with Philip, immediately revolted from him ', did 
homage to the king of France for all the dominions which Henry held of 
that crown, and received the inveſtitures, as if he had already been the law- 
ful poſſeſſor. Several hiſtorians aſſert, that Henry himſelf had become 
enamoured of young Alice, and mention this as an additional reaſon for 
his refuſing theſe conditions : But he had ſo many other juſt and equitable 
motives for his conduct, that it is ſuperfluous to aſſign a cauſe, which the 
great prudence and advanced age of that monarch render ſomewhat impro- 
bable. 

CaxorvAL Albano, the pope's legate diſpleaſed with the enereaſing ob- 
ſacles to the cruſade, excommunicated Richard, as the chief ſpring of diſ- 


cord: But the ſentence of excommunication, which, when it was proper- 


ly prepared, and was zealouſly ſupported by the clergy, had often great in- 

fluence in that age, proved entirely ineffectual in the preſent caſe. The 

chief barons of Poictou, Guienne, Normandy, and Anjou, being attached 

to the young prince, and finding that he had now received the inveſtiture 

from their ſuperior lord, declared for him, and made inroads into the terri- 
1 3 

t Ibid. p 517. 532. 
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tories of ſuch as {till adhered to the king. Henry, diſquieted by the daily 
revolts of his mutinous ſubjects, and dreading ſtill worſe effects from their 
turbulent diſpoſition, had again recourſe to papal authority; and engaged 
the cardinal Anagni, who had ſucceeded Albano in the legateſhip, to 
threaten Philip with laying an interdi& on all his dominions. But Philip, 
who was a prince of great vigour and capacity, deſpiſed the menace, and 
told Anagni, that it belonged not to the pope to interpoſe in the temporal 
diſputes of princes, much leſs in thoſe between bim and his rebellious vaſfal, 
He even proceeded ſo far as to reproach him with partiality, and with re- 
ceiving bribes from the king of England * ; while Richard, ftill more out- 
rageous, offered to draw his ſword againſt the legate, and was hindered, by 
the interpoſition alone of the . from committing violence upon 

him l. 
Tus king of England was now obliged to defend his dominions by 
arms, and to engage in a war with France and with his eldeſt ſon, a prince 
of great valour, on ſuch diſadvantageous terms, Fert6-Bernard fell firſt in- 
to the hands of the enemy: Mans was next taken by aſſault; and Henry, 
who had thrown himſelf into that place, eſcaped with ſome difficulty ®; 
Amboiſe, Chaumont, and Chateau de Loire, opened their gates on the ap- 
pearance of Philip and Richard: Tours was menaced ; and the king, who 
had retired to Saumur, and had daily inſtances of the cowardice or infide- 
lity of his governors, expected the moſt diſmal iſſue to all his enterprizes, 
While he was in this ſtate of deſpondency, the duke of Burgundy, the earl 
of Flanders, and the archbiſhop of Rheims interpoſed with their good of- 
fices ; and the intelligence, which he received of the taking of Tours, and 
which made him fully ſenſible of the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, ſo 
ſubdued his ſpirit, that he ſubmitted to all the rigorous terms which were 
impoſed upon him. He agreed, that Richard ſhould marry the princels 
Aliee; that that prince ſhould receive the homage and oath of fealty of all 
his ſubjects both in England and his tranſmarine dominions : that he himſcl, 
ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks to the king of France as a compenſa- 
tion for the charges of the war; that his own barons ſhould engage to 
make him obſerve this treaty by force, and in caſe of his violating it, ſhould 
promiſe to join Philip and Richard againſt him; and that all his vaſlals, 
who had entered into confederacy with Richard, ſhould receive an indem- 
nity for the offence d. 

But the mortification which Henry, who had been accuſtomed to give 
the law in moſt treaties, received from theſe diſadvantageous terms, was 


the leaſt that he met with on this occaſion. When he demanded a liſt of 


thoſe barons, to whom he was bound to grant a pardon for their connec- 


+ k M. Paris, p. 104. Bened. Abb. p. 542. Hoveden, p. 653. M. Paris, 
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nons with Richard, he was aſtoniſhed to find, at the head of them, the 
ame of his ſecond'ſon John ; who had always been his favourite, whoſe 


- tereſts he had ever anxiouſly at heart, and who had even, on account of N 


lis aſcendant over him, often excited the jealouſy of Richard ?. The un- 
happy father, already overloaded with cares and ſorrows, finding this laſt 
diſappointment in his domeſtic tenderneſs, broke out into expreſſions of 
the utmoſt deſpair, curſed the day in which he received his miſerable 
being, and beſtowed, on his ungrateful and undutiful children, a maledic- 
tion which he never could be prevailed on to retract 9, The more his heart 
was diſpoſed to friendſhip and affection, the more he reſented the barba- 
tous return which his four ſons had ſucceſſively made to his parental care 
and this finiſhing blow, by depriving him of every comfort in lite, quite 
broke his ſpirit, and threw him into a lingering fever, of which 1789. 
he expired, at the caſtle of Chinon near Saumur. His natural 6th July, 
fon Geoffrey, who alone had behaved dutifully towards him, at- Death 
tended his corpſe to the nunnery of Fontervrault ; where it lay in ſtate in 
the abbey-church. Next day Kichard, who came to viſit the dead body 
of his father, and who, notwithſtanding his criminal conduct, was not 
wholly deſtitute of generoſity, was ſtruck with horror and remorſe at the 
ſight ; and as the attendants obſerved, that, at that very inſtant, blood 
guſhed from the mouth and noſtrils of the corps “, he exclaimed, agree- 
ably to a vulgar ſuperſtition, that he was his father's murderer ; and he 
expreſſed a deep ſenſe, though too late, of that undutiful behaviour which 
bad brought his parent to an untimely. grave 5, 

Tavs died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and thirty- and charac« 
hith of his reign, the greateſt prince of his time, for wiſdom, of- Hen 
virtue and abilities, and the moſt powerful in extent of do- 
minion of all thoſe that had ever filled the throne of England. His cha- 
racter, in private, as well as in public life, is almoſt without a blemith ; 
and he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every accompliſhment, both of body and 
mind, which makes a man either eſtimable or amiable. ' He was of a mid- 
dle ſtature, ftrong and well proportioned ; his countenance was lively and 
engaging ; his converſation affable and entertaining : his elocution eaſy, 
perſuaſive, and ever at command. He loved peace, but poſſeſſed both 
bravery and conduct in war; was provident without timidity; ſevere in 
the execution of juſtice without rigour ; and temperate without auſterity. 


He preſerved health, and kept himſelf from corpulency, to which he was * 


ſomewhat inclined, by an abſtemious diet, and by frequent exerciſe, par- 

ticularly hunting. When he could enjoy leiſure, he recreated himſelf 

either in learned converſation or in reading, and he cultivated his natural 
T 4 
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talents by ſtudy, above any prince of his time. His affeRions, as well 2 
his enmities, were warm and durable; and his long experience of the in. 
gratitude and infidelity of men never deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of 
his temper, which diſpoſed him to friendſhip and ſociety. His charader 
has been tranſmitted to us by ſeveral writers, who were his contemporaries! 
and it extremely reſembles, in its moſt remarkable features 8, that of his 
maternal grandfather Henry I.: Excepting only, that ambition, which 
was a ruling paſſion in both, found not in the firſt Henry ſuch unexcep- 
tionable means of exerting itſelf, and puſhed that prince into meaſures, 
which were both criminal in themſelves, and were the cauſe of farther 
crimes, from which his grandſon's conduct was happily exempted. 
Tuts prince, like moſt of his predeceſſors of the Norman 
1 line, except Stephen, paſſed more of his time on the contin. 
ous * ent than in this iſland: He was ſurrounded with the Eng. 
-- og % lifh gentry and nobility, when abroad : The French gentry 
and nobility attended him when he reſided in England : Both 


nations acted in the government, as if they were the ſame people; 


and, on many occaſions, the legiſlatures ſeem not to have been diſtinguiſh- 
ed. As the king and all the Engliſh barons were of French extraction, 
the manners of that people acquired the aſcendant, and were regarded as 
the models of imitation. All foreign improvements, therefore, ſuch as 
they were, in literature and politeneſs, in laws and arts, ſeem now to hare 
been, in a good meaſure, tranſplanted into England ; and that kingdom 
was become little inferior, in all the faſhionable accompliſhments, to any 
of its neighbours on the continent. The more homely but more ſenſible 
manners and principles of the Saxons, were exchanged for the affe tation 
of chivalry, and the ſubtilities of ſchool philoſophy : The feudal ideas of 
civil government, the Romiſh ſentiments in religion, had taken entire pol- 
ſeſſion of the people : By the former, the ſenſe of ſubmiſſion towards 
princes was ſomewhat diminiſhed in the barons ; by the latter, the devot- 
ed attachment to papal authority was much augmented among the clergy. 
The Norman and other foreign families, eſtabliſhed in England, had now 
ftruck deep root; and being entirely incorporated with the people, whom 
at firſt they oppreſſed and deſpiſed, they no longer thought that they necd- 
ed the protection of the crown for the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions, or 
conſidered their tenure as precarious. They aſpired to the ſame liberty 


and independence which they ſaw enjoyed by their brethren on the con- 


tinent, and deſired to reſtrain thoſe exorbitant prerogatives and arbitrary 
practices, which the neceſſities of war, and the violence of conqueſt, had 
at firſt obliged them to indulge in their monarch. That memory alſo ol 
a more equal government under the Saxon princes, which remained with 
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refuſed the money, and ordered him to be hanged “. It appears from x 
ſtatute of Edward I. that theſe diſorders were not remedied even in that 
reign It was then made penal to go out at night after the hour of the 
the curfew, to carry a weapon, or to walk without. a light or lanthorn . 
It is ſaid in the preamble to this law, that, both by night and by day, 
there were continual frays in the ſtreets of London. 

Henzy's care in adminiſtering juſtice had gained him ſo great a reputa. 
tion, that even foreign and diſtant princes made him arbiter, and ſubmitted 
their differences to his judgment. Sanchez, king of Navarre, having ſome 
controverſies with Altonſo, king of Caſtile, was contented, though Alſon- 
ſo had marricd the daughter of Henry, to chooſe this prince for a referee; 


and they agreed each of them to conſign three caſtles into neutral hands, 


as a pledge of their not departing from this award, Henry made the cauſc 
be examined before his great council, and gave a ſentence, which was ſab- 
mitted to by both parties. Theſe two Spaniſh kings ſent each a ſtout cham- 
pion to the court of England, in order to defend his cauſe by arms, in caſe 
the way of duel had been choſen by Henry ?. 

Hx xxx ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd practice of confiſcating 
ſhips, which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that he ordained, if one man 
or animal were alive in the ſhip, that the veſſel and goods ſhould be reſto. 
red to the owners . 

Tux reign of Henry was remarkable alſo for an innovation, which was af- 
terwards carried farther by his ſucceſſors, and was attended with the molt 
important conſequences. This prince was diſguſted with the ſpecies of mi- 
litary force which was eſtabliſhed by the feudal inſtitutions, and which, 
though it was extremely burdenſome to the ſubject, yet rendered very lit- 
tle ſervice to the ſovereign. The barons, or military tenants, came late 
into the field ; they were obliged to ſerve only forty days ; they were un- 
ſkilful and diſorderly in all their operations; and they were apt to carry 
into the camp the ſame refractory and independent ſpirit, to which they 
were accuſtomed in their civil government. Henry, therefore, introduced 
the practice of making a commutation of their military ſervice for money 


and he levied ſcutages from his baronies and knights fees, inſtead of requ- 


ring the perſonal attendance of his vaſſals. There is mention made, in the 
hiftory of the exchequer, of theſe ſeutages i in his ſecond, fifth, and eigh- 
teenth year; and other writers give us an account of three more of 
them d. When the prince had thus obtained money, he made a contract 
with ſome of thoſe adventurers, in which Europe at that time abounded : 
They found him ſoldiers of the ſame character with themſelves, who were 


Ber ed. Abb: p. 197, 198. x Obſervations on the ancient Statutcs, p. 216. 

Y Rymer, vol. iv. p. 43. Bened. Abb. p. 172. Diceto, p. 47. Brompton, p. 117% 

Z Ry mer. vol. i. p. 36. a Mador, p 435, 4.6, 437, 42% © Tyrell, v 1 U. K 
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und to ſerve for a ſtipulated time: The armies were leſs numerous, but 
«re uſeful, than when compoſed of all the military vaſſals of the crown; 
The feudal inſtitutions began to relax: The kings became rapacious for 
noney, on which all their power depended : The barons, ſeeing no end of 
-4ione, ſought to defend their property: And as the ſame cauſes had 
nearly the ſame eſſects, in the different countries of Europe, the ſeveral 
downs either loſt or acquired authority, according to their different ſuc- 
cels in the conteſt. |; 

Tuis prince was alſo the firſt that levied a tax on the moveables or per- 
{nal eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as commons. Their zeal for 
the holy wars made them ſubmit to this iunovation ; and a precedent being 
once obtained, this taxation became, in following reigns, the uſual method 
of ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. The tax of Danegelt, ſo gene- 
ally odious to the nation, was remitted in this reign, 

It was a uſual practice of the kings of England to repeat the ceremony 
of their coronation thrice every year, on aſſembling the ſtates at the three 
great feſtivals. Henry, after the firſt years of his reign, never renewed 
this ceremony, which was found to be very expenſive and very uſeleſs. 
None of his ſucceſſors revived it. It is conſidered as a great act of grace 
a this prince, that he mitigated the rigor of the foreſt laws, and puniſhed 
ary tranſgreſſions of them, not capitally, but by fines, impriſonments, and 
other more moderate penalties. 

SINCE we are here collecting ſome detached incidents, which ſhow the 
genius of the age, and which could not ſo well enter into the body of our 
tiltory, it may not be improper to mention the quarrel between Roger 
archbiſhop of York, and Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury. We may 
judge of the violence of military men and laymen, when ecclefiaſtics could 
proceed to ſuch extremities. Cardinal Haguezun being ſent, in 1176, as 
leate into Britain, ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at London; and 
s both the archbiſhops pretended to fit on his right hand, this queſtion 
of precedency begat a controverſy between them. The monks and re- 
tainers of archbiſhop Richard, fell upon Roger, in the preſence of the 
cardinal and of the ſynod, threw him to the ground, trampled him under 
foot, and ſo bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken up half dead, 
and his life was, with difficulty, ſaved from their violence. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was obliged to pay a large-ſum of money to the legate, in 
orderto ſuppreſs all complaints with regard to this enormity ©, 

Ws are told by Gyraldus Cambrenſis, that the monks and prior of St. 
dvithun threw themſelves, one day, proſtrate on the ground and in the 
nire before Henry, complaining, with many tears and much doleful lamen- 
lation, that the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was alſo their abbot, had cut 


CHAP. IX. 
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off three diſhes from their table. How many has he left you, ſad the 

king ? Ten only, replied the diſconſolate monks. I myſelf, exclaimed the 
king, never have more than three; and I enjoin your biſhop to reds 
vou to the ſame number d. 

T+1s king left only two legitimate ſons, Richard, who ſucceeded hin, 
and John who inherited no territory, though his father had often intend. 
ed to leave him 2 part of his extenſive dominions. He was thence con. 
monly denominated Lackland. Henry left three legitimate daughter; 
Maud, born in the year 1156, and married to Henry, duke of Saxony ; 
Eleanor, born in 1162, and married to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile; [oa 
born in 1165, and married to William king of Sicily e. 

 Hexev is faid by ancient hiſtorians to have been of a very amorou 
diſpoſition : They mention two of his natural ſons by Roſamond, daugh- 
ter of lord Clifford, namely, Richard Longeſpëe, or Longſword (> cal. 
led from the ſword he wſually wore), who was afterwards married to 
Ela, the daughter and heir of the earl of Saliſbury ; and Geoffrey, fir 
biſhop of Lincoln, then archbiſhop of York. All the other circumſar. 
ces of the ſtory, commonly told of that lady ſeem to be fabulous. 


in CHAP. X. 
RICHARD I. 


The hing's preparation for the cruſade Seils out on the cruſade =—— 
Tranſathons in Sicily King's arrival in Paleſtine State of Palin 
| | Diforders in England The king's heroic aftions in Paleſtine— 
| — His return from Paleſtine——— Captivity in Germany Har with 
France The king's delivery Return to England —— War with 
France Dea.h——and charater of the king Miſcellaneous trar/ 
aZions of this reign. 


1189. ff Nena compunction of Richard for his undutiful behaviour to- 

wards his father was durable, and influenced him in the 
* choice of his miniſters and ſervants after his acceſſion. Thoſe who had 
i * ſeconded and favoured his rebellion inſtead of meeting with that ul and 
f honour which they expected, were ſurpriſed to find that they lay under 
þ diſgrace with the new king, and were on all occaſions hated and deſpiſed 
| by him. The faithful miniſters of Henry, who had vigorouſly oppoſed 
| =. all the enterprizes of his ſons, were received with open arms, and wet 
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einued in thoſe offices which they had honourably difcharged to their 
- cr maſter . This prudent conduct might be the reſult of reflection; 
" in prince, like Richard, ſo much guided by paſſion, and fo little by 
„ler, it was commonly aſcribed to a principle fill more virtuous and 
cre honourable. 

Rican, that he might make atonement to one parent for his breach 
{tity to the other, immediately ſent orders for releaſing the queen- 
2 wager from the confinement in which ſhe had long been detained ; and 
e entrulted her with the government of England till his arrival in that 
kingdom, His bounty to his brother John was rather profuſe and im- 
prudent. Beſides beſtowing on him the county of Mortaigne in Nor- 
randy, granting him a penſion of four thouſand marks a year, and mar- 
ring him to Aviſa, the daughter of the earl of Gloceſter, by whom he 

crited all the poſſeſſions of that opulent family, he increaſed this ap- 
cage, which the late king had deſtined him by other extealive grants 
ad concefions. He conferred on him the whole eſtate of William 
"ercll, which had eſcheated to the crown : He. put him in poſſeſſion of 
zh! caſtles, with all the foreſts and honours annexed to them: He de- 

ered over to him no leſs than fix earldoms, Cornwal, Devon, Somerſet, 
Nottingham, Dorſet, Lancaſter, and Derby : And endeavouring by fa- 
19173, to fix that vicious prince in his duty, he put it too much in his 
power, whenever he pleaſed to depart from it. 

Tx king, impelled more by the love of military glory than 0 
by ſuperſtition, acted, from the beginning of his reign, as if The king's 
the ale purpoſe of his government had been the relief of che 4 {58 cn 
*N 4 or the cru- 
Nel Land, and the recovery of Jeruſalem from the Sara- ade. 
ens, This zeal againſt infidels being communicated to his 
(vbjects, broke out in London on the day of his coronation, and made 
tiem find a cruſade leſs dangerous, and attended with more immediate 
nt. The prejudices of the age had made the lending of money on in- 
ral paſs by the invidious name of uſury : Yet the neceſlity of the prac- 
tce had till continued it, and the greater part of that kind of dealing fell 
"cry where into the hands of the Jews; who, being already infamous on 
«count of their religion, had no honour to loſe, and were apt to exerciſe a 
profeſſion, odious in itſelf, by every kind of rigor and even ſometimes by ra- 
hae aud extortion, The induſtry and frugality of this people had put them in 
polleſſion of all the ready money, which the idleneſs and profuſion, common 
lo the Fagliſh with other Europeans nations, enabled them to lend at ex- 
"bitant and unequal intereſt, The monkiſh writers repreſent it as a great 
lain on the wiſe and equitable government of Henry, that he had carefully 
Pitected this infidel race from all injuries and inſults ; but the zeal af 
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5 Richard afforded the populace a pretence for venting their animoſity a able to fi 
1 gainſt them. The king had iſſued an edict, prohibiting their appeaaug ſo perilou 
i 1 at his coronation ; but ſome of them briaging him large preſents from treaſure © 


their nation preſumed in confidence of that merit, to approach the hal 
in which he dined : Being diſcovered, they were expoſcd to the inſult; a 


every cor 


ſum by al 


p 
; the byſtanders ; they took to flight; the people purſued them; the n. to royal a 

ö 4 mour was · ſpread, that the king had iſſued orders to maſſacre al the the office: 
f Jews; a command ſo agreeable was executed in an inſtant on ſuch as fc which anc 
F into the hands of the populace ; thoſe who had kept at home were «. jullicary, 
poſed to equal danger; the people, moved by rapacity and zeal, brok: was fold t 

| into their houſes, which they plundered, after having murdered the own- the ſame | 
F ers; where the Jews barricadoed their doors, and defended themſclve; of the ch 
| 0 with vigour, the rabble ſet fire to the houſes, and made way through tly the libert. 
1 flames to exerciſe their pillage and violence; the uſual licentiouſncls d ol money 
| 1 London, which the ſovereign power with difficulty reſtrained, broke out with the | 
1 with fury, and continued theſe outrages; the houſes of the rich citizens againſt th 
4 i 5 though Chriſtians, were next attacked and plundered ; and wearineſs ad ſome of h 
4 ſatiety at laſt put an end to the diſorder: Yet, when the king impowered power of 
i 3 ' Glanville the juſticiary, to enquire into the authors of theſe crimes, the he find a 
1 guilt was found to involve ſo many of the moſt conſiderable citizens, that negligent 
lf | it was deemed more prudent to drop the proſecution ; and very few (uf his ſelling 
K fered the puniſhment due to this enormity. But the diſorder ſtopped together 
* not at London. The inhabitants of the other cities of England, hearng qulition | 
of this ſlaughter of the Jews, imitated the example: In York, five hun- torious r 
ö dred of that nation, who had retired into the caſtle for ſafety, and found terms, m 

bt themſelves unable to defend the place, murdered their own wives and The En; 
| [ children, threw the dead bodies over the walls upon the populace, ans actions: 
then ſetting fire to the houſes, periſhed in the flames. The gentry of tix in order t 
|, | neighbourhood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathed,if «gainſt th 
f where their bonds were kept, and made a ſolemn bonkre of the paptn end him 
. before the altar. The compiler of the Annals of Waverly, in rating Bur | 
] 1 theſe events, bleſſes the Almighty for thus delivering over this 1mpious the ſucce 
[; | race to deſtruction b. landlity 1 
1 Tur ancieft fituation of England, when the people poſſeſſed litt of the eri 
N riches and the public no credit, made it impoſſible for ſovercigns to bea the bolde: 
the expence of a ſteady or durable war, even on their frontiers; muck ticularly ] 

af leſs could they find regular means for the ſupport of diſtant expeditions * 
| | like thoſe into Paleſtine, which were more the reſult of popular frei a b 6 
| 5 than of ſober reaſon or deliberate policy. Richard, therefore, knew tlat the third t, 
ll b, he muſt carry with him all the treaſure neceſſary for his enterpriue, and © The g. 
I. þ that both the remoteneſs of his own country and its poverty made it the bags: 
q M. Par 
b Gale's Collect. vol, iii. p. 165. "4 
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ble to furniſh him with thoſe continued ſupplies which the exigencies of 
ſy perilous a war mult neceſſarily require. His father had left him a 
ſrealute of above a hundred thouſand marks; and the king, negligent of 


animoſity a 


r appearance 
reſents from 


ich the hat every conſideration but his preſent object, endeavoured to augment this 
the inſults o ſum by all expedients, how pernicious ſoever to the public, or dangerous 
em; the ry. to royal authority. He put to ſale the revenues and manors of the crown 
acre all the the offices of greateſt truſt and power, even thoſe of foreſter and ſheriff, 
1 ſuch as fel which anciently were ſo important ©, became venal ; the dignity of chief 


'uſticary, in whoſe hands was lodged the whole execution of the laws, 
was fold to Hugh de Puzas, biſhop of Durham, for a thouſand marks; 
the lame prelate bought the earldom of Northumberland for life 4; many 


me were g. 
zeal, broke 


red the own. 


d themſche, of the champions of the croſs, who had repented of their vow, purchaſed 
through the the liberty of violating it; aud Richard, who ſtood leſs in need of men than 
ntiouſncſ of of money, diſpenſed, on theſe conditions, with their attendance. Elated 
d, broke out with the hopes of fame, which in that age attended no wars but thoſe 


againſt the infidels, he was blind to every other conſideration ; and when 
ſme of his wiſer miniſters objected to this diſſipation of the revenue and 
power of the crown, he. replied, that he would ſell London itſelf, could 
he find a purchaſer ©. Nothing indeed could be a ſtronger proof how 


rich citizens, 
vearineſs and 
g 1mpowered 


> crimes, the 


citizens, that negligent he was of all future intereſts in compariſon of the cruſade, than 
very few (uf his ſelling for ſo ſmall a ſum as 10, oco marks, the vaſſalage of Scotland, 


together with the fortreſſes of Roxborough and Berwic, the greateſt ac- 
qulition that had been made by his father during the courſe of his vic- 
lorious reign ; and his accepting the homage of William in the uſual 
terms, merely for the territories which that prince held in England f. 
ne Engliſh, of all ranks and ſtations, were oppreſſed by numerous ex- 
ations: Menaces were employed, both againſt the innocent and guilty, 
in order to extort money from them: And where a pretence was wanting 
«zainſt the rich, the king obliged them, by the. fear of his diſpleaſure, to 
end him ſums which, he knew, it would never be in his power to repay. 
Bur Richard, though he ſacrificed every intereſt and conſideration to 
the ſucceſs of this pious enterprize, carried ſo little the appearance of 
ſanity in his conduct, that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher 
of the cruſade, who from that merit bad acquired the privilege of ſpeaking 
tle boldeſt truths, adviſed him to rid himſelf of his notorious vices, par- 
ticularly his pride, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs, which he called the king's 
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t expedition tiree favourite daughters. You counſel ell, replied Richard; and I here- 
zpular frei by diſpoſe of the firſt to the Templars, of the ſccond to the Brhediflines, and of 
re, knew tlat the third to my prelates. 

nterprize, and 


The ſheriff had anciently both the adminiſtration of juſtice and the management of 

7 1 revenue committed to him in the county. See Hale of Sheriffs Accounts, 

is Paris, p. 109. © W. Heming. p. 519. Knyghton, p. 2403. 
Leden, p. 662, Rymer, vol. i. p. 64. M. Welt. p. 257. 
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R1caarn, jealous of attempts which might be made on England Qurirs 
bis abſence, laid prince John, as well as his natural brother Geoffrey 
archbiſhop of York, under engagements, confirmed by their oaths, tht 
neither of them ſhould enter the kingdom till his return; though le 


thought proper before his departure, to withdraw this prohibition, The 


adminiſtration was left in the hands of Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and af 
Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, whom he appointed juſticiaries and guardian 
of the realm. The latter was a frenchman of mean birth and of a violent 
character; who by art and addreſs had inſinuated himſelf into favour, 
whom Richard had created chancellor, and whom he had engaged the pope 
alſo to inveſt with the legantine authority, that, by centering every kind of 
power in his perſon, he might the better enſure the public tranquillity, 
All the military and turbulent ſpirits flocked about the perſon of the king, 
and were impatient to diſtinguiſh themſelves againſt the infidels in Aſa; 
whather his inclinations, his engagements, led him, and whither he was in. 
pelled by meſſages from the king of France, ready to embark in this enter. 


Prize. | 


Tus emperor Frederic, a prince of great ſpirit and conduct, had already 
taken the road to Paleſtine at the head of 150,000 men, collected from 
Germany and all the northern ſtates Having ſurmounted every obſtacle 
thrown in his way by the artifices of the Greeks and the power of the inf- 
dels, he had penetrated to the borders of Syria; when, bathing in the cold 
river Cydnus during the greateſt heat of the ſummer- ſcaſon, he was ſeized 
with a mortal diſtemper, which put an end to his life and his raſh enter- 
prize 5, His army, under the command of his ſon Conrade, reached Px 
leſtine; but was ſo diminiſhed by fatigue, famine, maladies and the ſword, 
that it ſcarcely amounted to eight thouſand men ; and was unable to make 
any progreſs againſt the great power, valour, and conduct of Salad. 


Theſe reiterated calamities attending the cruſades had taught the kinys 


of France and England the neceſſity of trying another road to the Ho 
Land; and they determined to conduct their armies thither by ſea, to 
carry proviſions along with them, and, by means of their naval power, t 
maintain an open communication with their own ſtates, and with the welt 

ern parts of Europe. The place of rendezvous was appointed 
cad Hank in the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy ® : Phi 

lip and Richard, on their arrival there, found their combined 


army amount to 100,000 men ; a mighty force, animated with glory and 
religion, conducted by two warlike monarchs, provided with every thing 


which their ſeveral dominions could ſupply, and not to be overcome but 
by their own miſconduR, or by the unſurmountable obſtacles of natuis. 


b Bened. Abb. p. 556. k Hoveden, p 660. i Viniſauf, p-. 395» 
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Tas French prince and the Engliſh here reiterated their 
miles of cordial friendſhip, pledged their faith not to invade King Lets 


4, other's dominions during the cruſade, mutually exchanged = — the 
i C. 


© 
Xl 


land Curing 
r Geoffrey, 


eac 
wy dle oaths of all their barons and prelates to the ſame effect, 
e 


tion, The and ſubjected themſelves to the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, 
am, and of iber ſhould ever violate this public and ſolemn engagement. They then 
d guardian ſeparated 3 Philip took the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marſeilles, 
of a violent vith a view of meeting their fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to ren- 
nto favour gerrous in theſe harbours. They put to fea ;5 and, nearly a- 
ed the . but the ſame time, were obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to 
ny kind of ke ſhelter in Meſſina, where they were detained during the whole winter. 
This incident laid the foundation of animoſities which proved fatal to their 


I4th. Sept. 


tranquullity, 
of the king, enterprize. 
+. 3. 466 Ricyanr and Philip were, by the fituation and extent of their . 


ons, rivals in power; by their age and inclinations, competitors for glory; 
ud theſe cauſes of emulation, which, had the princes been employed in the 
feld againſt the common enemy, might have ſtimulated them to martial 
aterprizes, ſoon excited, during the preſent leiſure and repoſe, quarrels 
had already between monarchs of ſuch a fiery character. Equally haughty, ambitious, 
llected from intrepid, and inflexible, they were irritated with the leaſt appearance of 
[ery obſtacle "jury, and were incapable, by mutual condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes 
of the inh- of complaint which unavoidably- aroſe between them: Richard, candid, 
g in the cold ſincere, undeſigning, impolitic, violent, laid himſelf open on every occaſion, 
e was ſcized to the deſigns of his antagoniſt 5 who, provident, intereſted, intriguing, 
s raſh enter- failed not to take all advantages againſt him : And thus, both the circum- 
reached Pi- ſances of their diſpoſition in which they were ſimilar, and thoſe in which 
d the ſword, they differed, rendered it impoſſible for them to perſevere in that harmony, & 
able to make which was ſo neceſfary to the ſucceſs of their undertaking; Co 
of Saladia, Tus laſt king of Sicily and Naples was William 11. who had | 
it the kings BY married Joan, fiſter to Richard, and who, dying without iſſue, 1 
to the Hoiy had bequeathed his dominions to his paternal aunt, Conſtantia, tions in 
by fea, to the only legitimate deſcendant ſurviving of Roger, the firſt fove- 
al power, to reign of thoſe ſtates who had been honoured with the royal title. This 
th the well princeſs had, in expectation of that rich inheritance, been married to Hen- 
as appointed '7 VI. the reigning emperor * ; but Tancred, her natural brother, had 
dyn: Thi fed ſuch an intereſt among the barons, that, taking advantage of Hen- 
ir combined 17's abſence he had acquired poſſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his 
th glory and claim, by force of arms, againſt all the efforts of the Germans l. The ap- 
every thing mach of the cruſaders naturally gave him apprehenſions for his unſtable 
vercome bit government; and he was uncertain, whether he had moſt reaſon to dread 
of nature. f preſence of the French or of the Englith monarch. * was en- 
61. I. U 


* Bened, Abb. p 589. Hove den, p. 663. 
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*. 
gaged in a ſtrict alliance with the emperor his competitor : Richard vu 


diſguſted by his rigors towards the queen-dowager whom the Sich 
prince had , confined in Palermo; becauſe ſhe had oppoſed with all he 
intereſt his ſucceſſion to the crown. Tanered, therefore, ſenſible of the 
preſent neceſſity, reſolved to pay court to both theſe formidable prince; 
and he was not unſucceſsſul in his endeavours. He perſuaded Philip tha 
it was highly improper for him to interrupt his enterprize againſt the iz 
fidels, by any attempt againſt a Chriſtian ſtate : He reſtored queen Jou 
to her liberty; and even found means to make an alliance with Richatd. 
who ſtipulated by treaty to marry his nephew, Arthur, the young duke gf 
Britanny, to one of the daughters of Tancred m. But before theſe tern; 
of friendſhip were ſettled, Richard jealous, both of Tancred, and of th 
inhabitants of Meſſina, had taken up his quarters in the ſuburhs, and hal 
poſſeſſed himfelf of a ſmall fort, which commanded the harbour; and be 
kept himſelf extremely on his guard againſt their enterprise 
The citizens took umbrage. Mutual inſults and attacks pul. 
ſed between them and the Engliſh : Philip, who had quartered 
his troops in the town, endeavoured to accommodate the quarrel, and held ; 
conference with Richard for that purpoſe. While the two kings, mec. 
ing in the open fields, were engaged in difcourſe on this ſubject, a body 
of thoſe Sicilians ſeemed to be drawing towards them; and Richard puſhe! 
forwards, in order to enquire into the reaſon of this extraordinary more: 
ment a. The Engliſh, inſolent from their power, and inflamed with tor 
mer animoſities, wanted but a pretence for attacking the Meſſineſe: Tie) 
ſoon chaſed them off the ficld, drove them into the town, and entered vit) 
them at the gates. The king employed his authority to reſtrain thin 
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1190. 
3d October. 


from pillaging and maſſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; but he gave 


orders, in token of his victory, that the ſtandard of England ſhould be 
elected on the walls. Philip, who conſidered that place as his quarters 


exclaimed againſt the inſult, and ordered ſome of his troops, to pull com 


the ſtandard ; But Richard informed him by a meſſenger, that, though 
he himſelf would willingly remove that ground of offence, he would not 
permit it to be done by others; and if the French king attempted ſuch 
an inſult upon him, he ſhould not ſucceed but by the utmoſt effuſion of 
Wood. Philip, content with this ſpecies of haughty ſubmiſſion, recalled 
his orders e: The difference was ſeemingly accommodated ; but ill let 


the remains of rancour and jealouſy in the breaſts of the two monarchs. 


Taxcrep, who, for his own ſecurity, defired to inflame their mutwl 
hatred, employed an artifice, which might have been attended 
with conſequences {till more fatal, He ſhowed Richard a | 


n Bened. Abb. þ, 66. 
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ter, ſigned by the French king, and delivered to him, as he pretended, by 
the duke of Burgundy ; in which that monarch defired Tancred to fall up- 
on the quarters of the Engliſh, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in putting them 
to the ſword, as common enemies. The unwary Richard gave credit to 
the information; but was too candid not to betray his diſcontent to Philip, 
who abſolutely denied the letter, and charged the Sicilian prince with for- 
ery and falſehood. Richard either was, or pretended to be entirely ſatif- 


hed ?, 


4 

Lsr theſe jealouſies and complaints ſhould multiply between them, it was 
propoſed that they ſhould by a ſolemn treaty, obviate all future differen- 
ces, and adjult every point that could poſſibly hereafter become a contro- 
rerſy between them. But this expedient ſtarted a new diſpute, which might 
have proved more dangerous than any of the foregoing, and which deeply 
concerned the honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in every treaty 
with the late king, inſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſly on being allowed to marry Alice 
of France, he had only ſought a pretence for quarreling ; and never meant 
to take to his bed a princeſs ſuſpected with a criminal amour with his own 
father, After he became maſter, he no longer ſpake of that alliance: He 
eren took meaſures for eſpouſing Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of 
Navarre, with whom he had become enamourcd during his abode in Gui- 
ene? Queen Eleanor was daily expected with that princeſs at Meflina ” : 
and when Philip renewed to him his applications for eſpouſing his ſiſter 
Alice, Richard was obliged to give him an abſolute refuſal. It is pretended 
by Hoveden, and other hiſtorians *, that he was able to produce ſuch con- 
rincing proofs of Alice's infidelity, and even of her having born a child to 
Henry, that her brother deſiſted from his applications, and choſe to wrap 
up the diſhonour of his family in ſilence and oblivion. It is certain, from 
the treaty itſelf, which remains t, that, whatever were his motives, he per- 
mitted Richard to give his hand to Berengaria ; and having ſettled all o- 
ther controverſies with that prince, he immediately ſet ſail for the Holy 
Land. Richard awaited ſome time the arrival of his mother and bride ; 
and when they joined him, he ſeparated his fleet into two ſquadrons, and 
ſet forward on his enterprize, Queen Eleanor returned to England ; but 
Berengaria, and the queen-dowager of Sicily, his filter, attended him on 
the expedition 4, 


Tus Engliſh fleet, on leaving the port of Meſſina, met with a furious 
tempelt ; and the ſquadron, in which the two princeſſes were embarked, 


U.S; 


> ö 
_ p. 688 Bened. Abb. p. 642, 643. Brompton, p. 1195. 
P3190, " M. Paris. p. 112. Trivet, p. 102. W. Heming. p. 519. 


den, p. 688. * Rymer, vol. i. p. 63. Chron. de Dunſt: p. 44. 
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' was driven on the coaſt of Cyprus, and ſome of the veſſch 
11. were wrecked near Limiſſo in that iſland. Iſaac, prince d 
Cyprus, who aſſumed the magnificent title of emperor, pill. 

ged the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw the feamen and paſſengers into pri. 
fon, and even refuſed to the princeſſes liberty in their dangerous ſituation, 
of entering the harbour of Limiflo. But Richard, who arrived fon 
after, took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He diſembarked 
his troops; defeated the tyrant, who oppoſed his landing; entered 
Limiſſo by ſtorm ; gained next day a ſecond victory; obliged Iſaac 
to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and eſtabliſhed governors over the iſland. 


The Greek prince, being thrown into priſon and loaded with irons, 


complained of the little regard with which he was treated : Upon 
which, Richard ordered filver fetters to be made for him ; and this empe- 
ror, pleaſed with the diſtinction, expreſſed a ſenſe of the generoſity of his 
conqueror . The king here eſpouſed Berengaria, who, immediately em- 


| barking, carried along with her to Paleſtine the daughter of the Cypriot 


prince; a dangerous rival, who was believed to have ſeduced the affe&ions 
of her huſband. Such were the libertine character and conduct of the he. 
roes engaged in this piousenterprize ! 

. Taz Engliſh army arrived in time to partake in the glory 
The king's of the ſiege of Acre or Ptolemais, which had been attacked 
1 for above two years by the united force of all the Chriſtians 
| in Paleſtine, and had been defended by the utmoſt efforts of 


Saladin and the Saracens. The remains of the German army, conducted 


by the emperor Frederic, and the ſeparate hodies of adventurers who con- 
tinually poured in from the Weſt, had enabled the king of Jeruſalem to 
form this important enterprize * : But Saladin having thrown a ftrong 
garriſon into the place under the command of Caracos, his own maſter in 
the art of war, and moleſting the beſiegers with continual attacks and (al- 
lies, had protracted the ſucceſs of the enterprize, and waſted the force of 
his enemies. The arrival of Philip and Richard inſpired new life into the 
Chriſtians ; and thefe princes, acting by concert, and ſharing the honour 
and danger of every action, gave hopes of a final victory over the infidels 
They agreed on this plan of operations: When the French monarch at- 
tacked the town, the Engliſh guarded the trenches : Next day, when the 
Engliſh prince conducted the aſſault, the French ſucceeded him in provid- 
ing for the ſafety of the affailants. The emulation between thoſe nw! 
kings and rival nations produced extraordinary acts of valour : Richard i 
particular, animated with a more precipitate courage than Philip, and more 
agreeable to the romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the geners 


w Bened. Abb. p. 650. Ann. Waverly. p. 164. Viniſauf. p. 328. W. Heming· . 
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tention, and acquired a great and fplendid reputation. But this harmo. 
ny was of ſhort duration; and occafions of diſcord ſoon araſe between theſe 
jealous and baughty princes. 

Tus family of Boüillon, which had firſt been placed on the tvor. 
throne of Jeruſalem, ending in a female, Fulk, count of An- State of Pa- 
jou, grandfather to Henry II. of England, married the hei- leltine. 
eſs of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his title to the younger branches of 
his family. The Anjevin race ending alſo in a female, Guy de Luſignan, 
by eſpouſing Sibylla, the heirefs, had fucceeded to the title ; and though 
he loſt his kingdom by the invaſion of Saladin, he was ſtill acknowledged 
by all the Chriſtians for king of Jeruſalem J. But as Sibylla died without 
iſue, during the ſiege of Acre, Iſabella, her younger lifter, put in her 
caim to that titular kingdom, and required Lufignan to refign his pre- 
tenfions to her huſband, Conrade, marquis of Monferrat. Luſignan, main- 
taining that the royal title was unalienable and indefeazable, had recourſe 
to the protection of Richard, attended on him before he left Cyprus, and 
engaged him to embrace his cauſe *, There needed no other reaſon for 
throwing Philip into the party of Conrade ; and the oppoſite views of theſe 
great monarchs brought faction and diſſention into the Chriſtian army, 
and retarded all its operations. The Templars, the Genoeſe, and the Ger- 
mans, declared for Philip and Conrade ; the Flemings, the Piſans, the 
kuights of the hoſpital of St. John, adhered to Richard and Lufignan, 
But Notwithſtanding theſe diſputes, as the length of the fiege had reduced 
the Saracen garriſon to the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners ; ſtipulated, in return for their lives, other ah July 
advantages to the Chriſtians, ſuch as reſtoring of the Chriſ- 
tian priſoners, and the delivery of the wood of the true croſs * ; and this 
great enterprize, which had long engaged the attention of all Europe and 
Afi, was at laſt, after the loſs of 300,000 men, brought to a happy peri- 
od, 

Bur Philip, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther conqueſt, and of 
redeeming the holy city from ſlavery, being diſguſted with the aſcendant 
aſſumed and acquired by Richard, and having views of many advantages, 
which he might reap by his preſence in Europe, declared his refolution of 
returning to France; and he pleaded his bad ſtate of health as an excuſe 
for his deſertion of the common cauſe. He left, however, to Richard ten 

| | U 3 

! Viniſauf. p. 281. 2 Trivet, p. 104. Viniſauf, p. 342. W. Heming. p. 524. 

* This true crofs was loſt in the battle of Tiberiade, to which it had been carried by 
de cruſaders for their protection. Rigord, an author of that age, fays, that after this 
Uſmal event, all the children who were born throughout all Chriſtendom, had only 


venty or twenty-two teeth, inſtead of thirty or thirty-two, which was their former 
complement, p. 14. 
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thouſand of his troops, under the command of the duke of Burgundy 
and he renewed his oath never to commence hoſtilities againſt that prince 


dominions during his abſence. But he had no ſooner reached Italy than 


he applied, tis pretended, to pope Celeſtine III. for a diſpenſation from 
this vow ; and when denied that requeſt, he ſtill proceeded though after 


a covert manner, in a project, which the preſent ſituation of England ren. 
dered inviting, and which gratified, in an eminent degree, both his reſent. 


ment and hig ambition. 

1191. IMMEDIATELY after Richard had left England, and begun 
Diſorders in his march to the holy land, the two prelates, whom he had ap- 
— pointed guardians of the realm, broke out into animoſities a. 
gainſt each other, and threw the kingdom into combuſtion. Longchamp, 
preſumptuous in his nature, elated by the favour which he enjoyed with 
his maſter, and armed with the legantine commiſſion, could not ſubmit ta 
an equality with the biſhop of Durham: He even went ſo far as to arreſt 
his colleague, and to extort from him the reſignation of the earldom of Nor. 
thumberland, and of his other dignities, as the price of his liberty b. The 
king informed of theſe diſſentions, ordered, by letters from Marſeilles, that 
the biſhop ſhould he reinſtated in his offices; but Longchamp had fill 
the boldneſs to refuſe compliance, on pretence that he himſelf was better 
acquainted with the king's ſecret intentions ©. He proceeded to govern 
the kingdom by his ſale authority; to treat all the nobility with arro- 
gance ; and to diſplay his power and riches with an invidous oſtentation. 
He never travelled without a ſtrong guard of fifteen hundred foreign fol. 
diers, collected from that licentious tribe, with which the age was general 
ly infeſted : Nobles and knights were proud of being admitted into his 
train: His retinue wore the aſpect of royal magniſicence: And when, ina 
his progreſs through the kingdom, he lodged in any monaſtery, his attend- 
ants, it is ſaid, were ſufficient to devour, in one night, the revenue of {c- 
veral years . The king who was detained in Europe longer than the 
haughty prelate expected, hearing of this oſtentation, which exceeded even 
what the habits of that age indulged in ecclefiaſtics ; being alſo informed 
of the inſolent, tyrannical conduct of his miniſter,; thought proper to . 
ſtrain his power : He ſent new orders, appointing Walter archbiſhop of 
Roven, William Mareſhal earl of Strigul, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, William 
Briewere, and Hugh Bardolf, counſellors to Longchamp, and command- 
ing him to take no meaſure of importance without their concurrence and 


approbation. But ſuch general terror had this man impreſſed by his vio- 


lent conduct, that even the archbiſhop of Roiien and the earl of Strigul 
durſt not produce this mandate of the king's and Longchamp ſtill main. 


Þ Hoveden, p 665. Kayghton, p. 2403. © W. Heming. p. 828. 4 Howes 
den, p. 639, Bened. Abb. p. 626. 700. Brompton, p. 1193. 
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ned an uncontrouled authority over the nation. But when he proceed- 
4 b far as to throw into priſon Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York, who had 
oppoſed his meaſures, this breach of ecclefiaſtical privileges excited ſuch 
i univerſal ferment, that prince John, diſguſted with the ſmall ſhare he 
poſſeſed in the government, and perſonally diſobliged by Longchamp, 
tured to ſummon at Reading, a general council of the nobility and pre- 
ates, and cite him to appear before them. Longchamp thought it dan- 
gerous to entruſt his perſon in their hands, and he thut himſelf up in the 
Tower of London; but being ſoon obliged to ſurrender that fortreſs, he 
fed beyond ſea, concealed under a female habit, and was deprived of his 
offices of chancellor and chief juſticiary ; the laſt of which was conferred 
in the archbiſhop of Roũen, a prelate of prudence and moderation. The 
commiſſion of legate, however, which had been renewed to Longchamp 
by pope Celeſtine, ſtill gave him, notwithſtanding his abſence, great au- 
thority in the kingdom, enabled him to diſturb the government, and for- 
xarded the views of Philip, who watched every opportunity of annoying 
Richard's dominions. That monarch firſt attempted to carry open war 
to Normandy ; but as the French nobility refuſed to follow him in an 
invaſion of a tate which they had ſworn to protect, and as the pope, who 
was the general guardian of all princes that had taken the croſs, threaten- 
cd him with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and em- 
ployed againſt England the expedient of ſecret policy and intrigue. He 
dbauched prince John from his allegiance : promiſed him his ſiſter Alice 
in marriage: offered to give him poſſeſſion of all Richard's tranſmarine 
dominions; and had not the authority of queen Eleanor, and the menaces 
f the Engliſh council, prevailed over the inclinations of that turbulent 
prince, he was ready to have croſſed the ſeas, and to have put in execution 
us criminal enterprizes. 


The jealouſy of Philip was every moment excited by the 
zory which the great actions of Richard were gaining him The Line's 
in the eaſt, and which, being compared to his own deſertion beroic ace 
of that popular cauſe, threw a double luſtre on his rival. His leftine, oy 
evy, therefore prompted him to obſcure that fame which he 
had not equalled ; and he embraced every pretenae of throwing the moſt 
volent and moſt improbable calumnies on the king of England. There 
vas a petty prince in Aſia, commonly called The old man of the mountain, 
who had acquired ſuch an aſcendant over his fanatical ſubjects, that they 
pud the moſt implicit deference to his commands ; eſteemed u ſſaſſinat ion 
neritorious, when ſanctified by his mandate; courted danger, and even 
certain death, in the execution of his orders ; and fancicd, that when they 


ſacriticed their lives for his ſake, the higheſt joys of paradiſe were the in- 
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demanded ſatisfaction; for as he piqued himſelf on never beginning any 
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* 
fallible reward of their devoted obedience e. It was the cuſtom of 14; 
prince, when he imagined himſelf injured, to diſpatch ſecretly ſome of ha 
ſubjects againſt the aggreſſor, to charge them with the execution of hi, 
revenge, to inſtruct them in every art of diſguiſing their purpoſe ; and 10 
precaution was ſufficient to guard any man, however powerful, againſt the 
attemps of thoſe ſubtle and determined ruſſians. The greateſt monarch, 
ſtood in awe of this prince of the affaſſins (for that was the name of hi 
people ; whence the word has paſſed into moſt European languages), and it 
was the higheſt indiſcretion in Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, to offend 
and affront ham. The inhabitants of Tyre, who were governed by that 
nobleman, had put to death ſome of the dangerous people: The prince 


offence f, f. he had his regular and eftabhſhed formalities in requiring atone. 
ment: Conrade treated his meſſengers with diſdain ; The prince iſſued the 
fatal orders: Two of his ſubjects, who had inſinuated themſelves in dif. 
guiſe among Conrade's guards, openly, in the ſtreets of Sidon, wounded 
him mortally ; and when they were ſeized and put to the moſt cruel tor. 


tures, they triumphed amidſt their agonies, and rejoiced that they had mor 
been deſtined by heaven to ſuffer in ſo juſt and meritorious a cauſe, and 
Exxxx one in Paleſtine knew from what hand the blow came. Nich. wit] 
ard was entirely free from ſuſpicion. | Though that monarch had former. reg? 
ly maintained the cauſe of Luſignan againſt Conrade, he had become en- ing 
fible, of the bad effects attending thoſe diſſentions, and had voluntarily but 
conferred on the former the kingdom of Cyprus, on condition that he But 
ſhould reſign to his rival all pretenſions to the crown of Jeruſalem, Con. inei 
rade himſelf, with his dying breath, had recommended his widow to the why 
protection of Richard h; the prince of the aſſaſſins avowed the action in a King 
formal narrative which he ſent to Europe i; yet on this foundation, the The 
king of France thought fit to build the moſt egregious calumnics, and to the 
impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Montferrat, whoſe den- | duk 
tion he had once openly oppoſed, He filled all Europe with exclamations ties 
. againft the crime ; appointed. a guard to his own perſon, in order to de. ſolu 
fend himſelf againſt a like attempt &; and endeavoured, by theſe ſhallow and 
artifices, to cover the infamy of attacking the dominions of a prince, whom wit! 
he himſelf had deſerted, and who was engaged with ſo much glory in and 
war, univerſally acknowledged to be the common cauſe of Chriſtendom. ſho 
Bur. Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were the beſt apology for li rel 
conduct. The Chriſtian adventurers under his command determined ol mo 
opening the campaign, to attempt the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order to pte. 2 
e 
© W. Heming. p. 532. Brompton, p. 1243. f Rymer, vol. i. p. 71 tor 
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pare the way for that of Jeruſalem ; and they marched along the 12 
with that intention. Saladin purpoſed to intercept their paſſage z and 
he placed himſelf on the road with an army, amounting to 300,000 com- 
batants. On this occaſion was fought one of the greateſt battles of that 
age; and the moſt celebrated, for the military genius of the commanders, 
for the number and valour of the troops, and for the great variety of 
events which attended it. Both the right wing of the Chriſtians, com- 
manded by d' Aveſnes, and the left, conducted by the duke of Burgundy, 
were, in the beginning of the day, broken and defeated ; when Richard, 
who led on the main body, reſtored the battle; attacked the enemy with 
intrepidity and preſence of mind; performed the part both of a conſum- 
mate general and gallant ſoldier ; and not only gave his two wings leiſure 
to recover from their confuſion, but obtained a complete victory over the 
Saracens, of whom forty thouſand are ſaid to haye periſhed in the field l. 
Aſcalon ſoon after fell into the hands of the Chriſtians : Other fieges 
were carried on with equal ſucceſs: Richard was evefi able to advance 
within fight of Jeruſalem, the object of his enterprize ; when he had the 
mortification to find, that he muſt abandon all hopes of immediate ſucceſs, 
and muſt put a ſtop to his career of victory. The cruſaders, animated 
with an enthuſiaſtic ardor for the holy wars, broke at firſt through all 
regards to ſafety or intereſt in the proſecution of their purpoſe ; and truſt- 
ing to the immediate aſſiſtance of heaven, ſer nothing before their eyes 
but fame and victory in this world, and a crown of glory in the next. 
But long abſence from home, fatigue, diſeaſe, want, and the variety of 
ineidents which naturally attend war, had gradually abated that fury, 
which nothing was able directly to withſtand ; and every one, except the 
king of England, expreſſed a defire of ſpeedily returning into Europe. 
The Germans and the Italians declared their reſolution of deſiſting from 
the enterprize: The French were {till more obſtinate in this purpoſe : The 
duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, took all opportuni- 
ties of mortifying and oppoſing Kichard n; And there appeared an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of abandoning for the preſent all hopes of farther conqueſt,, 
and of ſecuring the acquiſitions of the Chriſtians by an accommodation 
with Saladin. Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with that monarch, 
and ſtipulated, that Acre, Joppa, and other ſeaport towns of Paleſtine, 
ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriſtians, and that every one of that 
religion ſhould have liberty to perform his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem un- 
moleſted. This truce was concluded for three years, three months, three 
weeks, three days, and three hours ; a magical number, which had probably 
been deviſed by the Europeans, and which was ſuggeſted by a 2 
non well ſuited to the object of the war. 
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Tux liberty, in which Saladin indulged the Chriſtians, to perform their 
pilgrimages to Jeruſalem, was an eaſy ſacrifice on his part; and the furl. 
ous wars which he waged in defence of the barren territory of Jude, 
were not with him, as with the European adventurers, the reſult of ſuper. 
ſition, but of policy. The advantage indeed of ſcience, moderation, hu. 
manity, was at that time entirely on the fide of the Saracens; and this 
gallant emperor, in particular, diſplayed, during the courſe of the war, : 
ſpirit and generoſity, which even his bigotted enemies were obliged to 
acknowledge and admire. Richard, equally martial and brave, carried 
with him more of the barbarian character; and was guilty of acts of fero- 
city, which threw a ſtain on his celebrated victories. When Saladin re- 
fuſed to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the king of England ordered all his 
priſoners, to the number of five thouſand, to be butchered ; and the 8a. 
racens found themſelves obliged to retaliate upon the Chriſtians by a like 
cruelty u. Saladin died at Damaſcus ſoon after concluding this truce 
with the princes of the cruſade : It is memorable, that, before he expired, 

"he ordered his winding ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through every 
ſtreet of the city; while a crier went before and proclaimed with a loud 
voice, This is all that remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the 
Eaſt. By his laſt will he ordered charities to be diſtributed to the poor, 
without diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan. | 

 TazrE remained after the truce, no buſineſs of importance 

The king's to detain Richard in Paleſtine ; and the intelligence which he 
— — received, concerning the intrigues of his brother John and 

thoſe of the king of France, made him ſenſible that his pre- 
ſence was neceſſary in Europe. As he dared not to paſs through France, 
he ſailed to the Adriatic; and being ſhipwrecked near Aquilcia, he put 
on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, with a purpoſe of taking his journey ſe. 
cretly through Germany. Purſued by the governor of Iſtria, he was for- 
ced out of the direct road to England, and was obliged to paſs by Vienna; 
where his expences and liberalities betrayed the monarch in the habit of 
20th De- a pilgrim ; and he was arreſted by orders of Leopold duke of 


Cut. X. 


cen ber. Auſtria. This prince had ſerved under Richard at the ſiege of | 


Acre ; but being diſguſted by ſome inſult of that haughty monarch, he 
was ſo ungenerous as to ſeize the preſent opportunity of gratifying 
1193. at once his avarice and revenge ; and he threw the king info pri- 

ſon. The emperor Henry VI. who alſo conſidered Richard asan 
enemy, on account of the alliance contracted by him with Tancred, king 
of Sicily, diſpatched meſſengers to the duke of Auſtria, required the royal 
captive to be delivered to him; and ſtipulated a large ſum of money 45 
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; rexard for this ſervice. Thus the king of England, who had Captivity 
flled the whole world with his renown, found himſelf, during in Ger- 
le moſt critical ſtate of his affairs, confined in a dungeon, and 0? 
haded with irons, in the heart of Germany o, and entirely at the mercy 
of his enemics, the baſeſt and moſt ſordid of mankind, 

Tas Engliſh council was aſtoniſhed on receiving this fatal intelligence; 
nd foreſaw all the dangerous conſequences which might naturally ariſe 
fom that event. The queen-dowager wrote reiterated letters to pope 
Ccleſtine, exclaiming againſt the injury which her ſon had ſuſtained ; re- 
preſenting the impiety of detaining in priſon the moſt illuſtrious prince 
that had yet carried the banners of Chrilt into the Holy Land; claiming 
the protection of the apoſtolic ſee, which was due even to the meaneſt of 
thoſe adventurers ; and upbraiding the pope, that, in a cauſe where jul. 
tice, religion, and the dignity of the church, were ſo much concerned, 
a cauſe which it might well befit his holineſs himſelf to ſupport by taking 
in perſon a journey to Germany, the ſpiritual thunders ſhould ſo long be 
ſuſpended over thoſe ſacrilegious offenders . The zeal of Celeſtine cor- 
reſponded not to the impatience of the queen- mother; and the regency 
of England were, for a long time, left to ſtruggle alone with all their 
domeſtic and foreign enemies, 

Tut king of France, quickly informed of Richard's con- 1193- 
fnement by a meſſage from the emperor , prepared him- 1 
{elf to take advantage of the incident; and he employed every 
neans of force and intrigue, of war and negotiation, againſt the domint- 
ons and the perſon of his unfortunate rival. He revived the calumny of 
Richard's aſſaſſinating the marquis of Montferrat ; and by that abſurd 
pretence, he induced his barons tb violate their oaths, by which they had 
engayed, that, during the cruſade, they never would, on any account at- 
tack the dominions of the king of England. He made the emperor the 
largeſt offers, if he would deliver into his hands the royal priſoner, or at 
lalt detain him in perpetual captivity : He even formed an alliance by 
marriage with the king of Denmark, deſired that the ancient Daniſh 
chim to the crown of England might be transferred to kim, and ſoli- 
cited a ſupply of ſhipping to maintain it. But the moſt ſucceſsful of 
Philip's negotiations was with prince John, who, forgetting every tye to 
lis brother, his ſovereign, and his benefactor, thought of nothing but 
bow to make his own advantage of the public calamities. That traitor, 
on the firſt invitation from the court of France, ſuddenly went abroad, 
had a conference with Philip, and made a treaty of which the object was 
the perpetual ruin of his unhappy brother. Ile ſtipulated to deliver 
into Philip's hands a great part of Normandy” ; he received, in return, 
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the inveſtiture of all Richard's tranſmarine dominions ; and it is reportyy 
by ſeveral hiſtorians, that he even did homage to the French Ring for ths 
crown of England. 

In conſequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Normandy ; and by ti, 
taeachery of John's emiſſafies, made himſelf maſter, without oppoſiticy, 
of many fortreſſes, Neut-chatel, Neaufle, Giſors, Pacey, Ivre6 : He fu, 
dued the counties of Eu and Aumale ; and advancing to form the ſiege 
of Roiien, he threatened to put all the inhabitants to the ſword, if they 
dared to make reſiſtance. Happily, Robert earl of Lieceſter appeared a 
that critical moment; a gallant nobleman, who had acquired great honou 
during the cruſade, and who, being more fortunate -than his maſter is 
finding his paſſage homewards, took on him the command of Roe, 


and exerted himſelf by his exhortations and example, to infuſe courage. 


into the diſmayed Normans. Philip was repulſed in every attack; the 
time of ſervice from his vaſſals expired; and he conſented to a truce with 
the Engliſh regency, received in return the promiſe of 20, oco marks, and 
had four caſtles put into his hands, as fecurity for the payment“. 

Paixcs John, who, with a view of increaſing the general confuſion, went 
over to England, was ſtill leſs fucceſsful in his enterprizes. He was only 
able to make himſelf maſter of the caſtles Windſor and Wallingford; but 
when he arrived in London, and claimed the kingdom as heir to his brother 
of whoſe death he pretended to have received certain intelligence, he wa 
rejected by all the barons, and meaſures were taken to oppoſe and ſubdue 
him t. The juſticiaries, ſupported by the general affection of the people, 
provided ſo well for the defence of the kingdom, that John was obliged, 
after ſome fruitleſs efforts, to conclude a truce with them; and before 
its expiration, he thought it prudent to return into France, where he 
openly avowed his alliance with Philip u. 


Max while, the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered in Gerinany every 
kind of inſult and indignity. The French ambaſſadors, in their maſler 
name, renounced him as a vaſſal to the crown of France, and declared all 


his fiefs to be forfeited to his liege-lord, The emperor, that he might 


render him more impatient for the recovery of his liberty, and make him 
ſubmit to the payment of a larger ranſom, treated him with the greatel 
ſeverity, and reduced him to a condition worſe than that of the meanelt 
malefator. He was cven produced before the diet of the empire at 
Worms, and accuſed by Henry of many crimes and miſdemeanors; of 
making an alliance with Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily; of turning the 
arms of the Cruſade againſt a Chriſtian prince, and ſubduing Cyprus; of 
affronting the duke of Auſtria before Acre; of obſtructing the progreſi 
of the Chriſtian arms by his quarrels with the king of France; of aſſal- 
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fating Conrade, marquis of Montferrat; and of concluding a truce with 
$adin, and leaving Jeruſalem in the hands of the Saracen emperor v. 
dichard, whoſe ſpirit was not broken by his misfortunes, and whoſe ge- 
aus was rather rouſed by theſe frivolous or ſcandalous imputations ; after 
rremilingy that his dignity exempted him from anſwering before any juriſ- 
Acton, except that of heaven; yet condeſcended, for the fake of his 
reputation, to juſtify his conduct before that great aſſembly. He ob- 
ried, that he had no hand in Tancred's clevation, and only concluded 
i treaty with a prince, whom he found in poſſeſſion of the throne : That 
the king, or rather tyrant of Cyprus, had provoked his indignation by 
the moſt ungenerous and unjuſt proceedings; and though he chaſtiſed 
this aggreſſor, he had not retarded a moment the progreſs of his chief 
enterprize : That if he had at any time been wanting in civihty to the 
duke of Auſtria, he had already been ſufficiently puniſhed for that ſally 
of paſſion ; and it better became men, embarked together in ſo holy a 
cauſe, to forgive each others infirmities, than to purſue a ſlight offence 
with ſuch unrelenting vengeance : That it had ſufficiently appeared by 
the event, whether the king of France or he were moſt zealous for the 
conqueſt of the Holy Land, and were moſt likely to ſacrifice private 
paſſions and animoſities to that great object: That if the whole tenor of 
lis life had not ſhown him incapable of a baſe aſſaſſination, and juſtified 
him from that imputation in the eyes of his very enemies, it was in vain 
for him, at preſent, to make his apology, or plead the many irrefragable 
arguments which he could produce in his own favour : And that, how- 
dier he might regret the neceſſity, he was ſo far from being aſhamed of 
lis truce with Saladin, that he rather gloried in that event; aud thought 
it extremely honourable, that, though abandoned by all the world, ſup- 
ported only by his own courage and by the ſmall remains af his national 
troops, he could yet obtain ſuch conditions from the moſt powerful and 
moſt warlike emperor that the Eaſt had ever yet produced. Richard, 
alter thus deigning to apologize for his conduct, burſt out into indigna- 
ton at the cruel treatment which he had met with; that he, the cham- 
pion of the croſs, ſtill wearing that honourable badge, ſhould, after ex- 
pending the blood and treaſure of his ſubjects in the common cauſe of 
Chriſtendom, be intercepted by Chriſtian princes in his return to his own 
country, be thrown into a dungeon, be loaded with irons, be obliged to 
plead his cauſe as if he were a ſubje& and a malefactor ; and, what he 
lll ore regretted, be*thereby prevented from making preparations for 
« new cruſade, which he had projected, after the expiration of the 

nice, and from redeeming the ſepulchre of Chriſt, which had ſo long 
been profaned by the dominion of infidels. The ſpirit and eloquence of 
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Richard made ſuch impreſſion on the German princes, that they exclain. 
ed loudly againſt the conduct of the emperor ; the pope threateneq him 
with ex communication: and Henry, who had hearkened to the Propoſal 
of the King of France and prince John, found that it would be impragii 

cable for him to execute his and their baſe purpoſes, or to d. 
n tain the king of England any longer in captivity. He there, 
delivery, fore concluded with him a treaty for his ranfom, and apree] 

to reſtore him to his freedom for the ſum of 1 5, oco mark, 
about 300, ooo pounds of our preſent money: of which 100,000 mark; 
were to be paid before he received his liberty, and ſixty-ſeven hollages 
delivered for the remainder x. The emperor, as if to gloſs over the inf. 
my of this tranſaction, made at the fame time a preſent to Richard of the 
kingdom of Arles, comprehending Provence, Dauphiny, Narboune, and 
other ſtates, over which the empire had ſome antiquated claims ; a preſent 


which the king very wiſely neglected. 


Tus captivity of the ſuperior lord was one of the caſes provided for by 
the feudal tenures; and all the vaſſals were in that event obliged to gire 
an aid for his ranſom. Twenty ſhillings were therefore levied on each 
knight's fee in England; but as this money came in ſlowly, and was not 
ſufficient for the intended purpoſe, the voluntary zeal of the people rea 
dily ſupplied the deficiency. The churches and monaſteries melted down 
their plate, to the amount of 30,000 marks; the biſhops, abbots, and no- 
bles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent ; the parochial clergy contributed 
tenth of their tythes : And the requiſite ſum being thus collected, queen 


Eleanor, and Walter archibiſhop of Roũen, ſet out with it for 
1194. 


ath Feb. Germany; paid the money to the emperor and the duke of 


Auſtria at Mentz ; delivered them hoſtages for the remainder; 
and freed Richard from captivity. His eſcape was very critical, Henry 


had been detected in the aſſaſſination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an 


tempt of a like nature on the duke of Louvaine ; and finding himſelf d. 
tremely obnoxious to the German princes on account of theſe odious prac- 
tices, he had determined to ſeek ſupport from an alliance with the king of 
France ; to detain Richard, the enemy of that prince, in perpetual cap- 
tivity ; to keep in his hands the money which he had already received 
for his ranſom ; and to extort freſh ſums from Philip and prince Joli, 
who were very liberal in their offers to him, He therefore gave orden 
that Richard ſhould be purſued and arreſted ; but the king, making all 
imaginable haſte, had already embarked at the mouth of the Scheld:, 
and was out of fight of land when the meſſengers of the emperor reached 


Antwerp. 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 84. 
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Tax joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the appearance of 
heir monarch, who had ſuffered ſo many calamities, who had 2 IR 
aquired ſo much glory, and who had ſpread the reputation King's re- 
their name into the fartheſt Eaſt, whither their fame had fn. 8 
never before been able to extend. He gave them, ſoon after 
is arrival, an opportunity of publickly diſplaying their exultation, by or- 
dering himſelf to be crowned anew at Wincheſter; as if he intended by 
that ceremony, to reinſtate himſelf in his throne, and to wipe off the ig- 
»ominy of his captivity, Their ſatisfaction was not damped, even when 
he declared his purpoſe of reſuming all thoſe exorbitant grants, which he 
had been neceſſitated to make before his departure for the Holy Land. 
The barons alſo, in a great council, confiſcated on account of his treaſon, 
all prince John's poſſeſſions in England; and they aſſiſted the king in 
reducing the fortreſſes which ſtill remained in the bands of his brother's 
adherents v. Richard, having ſettled every thing in England, paſſed over 
with an army into Normandy ; being impatient to make war on Philip, 
and to revenge himſelf for the many injuries which he had received from 
that monarch . As ſoon as Philip heard of the king's. deliverance from 
captivity, he wrote to his confederate, Jobn, in theſe terms : Tate care of 
qourſelf e The devil is broken looſe . 

Wurx we conſider ſuch powerful and martial monarchs, 13 * 
inſfamed with perſonal animoſity againſt each other, enraged War with 
by mutual injuries, excited by rivalſhip, impelled by oppoſite 1 8 
intereſts, and inſtigated by the pride and violence of their own temper z 
our curioſity is naturally raiſed, and we expect an obſtinate and furious 
var, diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt events, and concluded by ſome remark- 
able cataſtrophe. Vet are the incidents, which attended thoſe hoſtilities, 
lo frivolous, that ſcarce any hiſtorian can entertain ſuch a paſſion for military 
deſcriptions as to venture on a detail of them: A certain proof of the 
extreme weakneſs of princes in thoſe ages, and of the little authority they 
poſſeſſed over their refractory vaſſals! The whole amount of the exploits 
en both ſides is, the taking of a caſtle, the ſurpriſe of a ſtraggling party, 
arencounter of horſe, which reſembles more a rout than a battle. Richard 
obliged Philip to raiſe the ſiege of Vernciil ; be took Loches, a {mall 
torn in Anjou; he made himſelf maſter of Beaumont, and ſome other 
places of little conſequence ; and after theſe trivial exploits, the two kings 
began already to hold conferences for an accomodation. Philip inſiſted, 
that, if a general peace were concluded, the barons on each fide ſhould, for 
the future, be prohibited from carrying on private wars againſt each o- 
tier: But Richard replied, that this was a right claimed by his vaſſals, 
ard he could not debar them from it. After this fruitleſs negociation, 


2 Hoveccn, 


" Hoveden, p. 737. Ann. Waverl. p. 16, W. Heming. P. 540 
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there enſued an action between the French and Engliſh cavalry at Frets, 
val, in which the former were routed, and the king of France's cartulary 
and records, which commonly at that time attended his perſon, were tak. 
en. But this victory leading to no important advantages, a truce for , 
year, was at laſt, from mutual weakneſs, concluded between the two mon. 
archs. 

Dveins this war, prince John deſerted from Philip, threw himſclf « 
his brother's feet, craved pardon for his offences, and by the interceſſion 
of queen Eleanor, was received into favour. J. forgive him, ſaid the king, 
and hope I ſhall as eafily forget his injuries, as he wvill my pardon. John wa; 
incapable even of returning to his duty, without committing a baſeneſ;, 
Before he left Philip's party, he invited to dinner all the officers of the 
garriſon, which that prince had placed in the citadel Evreux ; he maſh. 
cred them during the entertainment; fell, with the aſſiſtance of the townl. 
men, on the garriſon, whom he put to the ſword ; and then delivered uy 
the place to his brother. 

Tus king of France was the great object of Richard's reſentment and 
animoſity ; The conduct of John, as well as that of the emperor and duke 
of Auſtria, had been ſo baſe, and was expoſed to ſuch general odium and 
reproach, that tue king deemed himſelf ſufficiently revenged for their in- 
Juris ; and he ſeems never to have entertained any project of vengeance 
againſt any of them. The duke of Auſtria, about this time, having cruh- 
ed his leg by the fall of his horſe at a tournament, was thrown into a fever; 
and being ftruck, on the approaches of death, with remorſe for his injul- 
tice to Richard, he ordered, by will, all the Engliſh hoſtages in his hands 
to be ſet at liberty, and the remainder of the debt due to him to be remit- | 
ted: His ſon, who ſeemed inclined to diſobey theſe orders, was conſtrain- 

1195. ed by his eccleſiaftics to execute them d. The emperor alſo made 
advances for Richard's friendſhip, and offered to give hm « 
diſcharge of all the debt, not yet paid to him, provided he would cnter into | 
an offenſive alliance againſt the Wing of France; a propoſal which was 
"8h very acceptable to Richard, and was greedily embraced by him. The 
treaty with the emperor took no effect; but it ſerved to rekindle the war 


| between France and England before the expiration of the truce, Thi 
1 4 war was not diſtinguiſhed by any more remarkable incidents than the fore- 
| going. After mutually ravaging the open country, and taking a few U 
11 106 figniſicant caſtles, the two kings concluded a peace at Louviers, 
" | 119% and made an exchange of ſome territories with each other 
il Their inability to wage war occaſioned the peace : Their mutual ant! 
| | pathy engaged again in war before two months expired. Richard imagin- 
| f | ed, that he had now found an opportunity of gaining great advantages 


over his rival, by forming an alliance with the counts of Flanders, Toulouſe, 
| © Rymer, vol. i. p. 88. 103. © Rymer, vol. i, p. 97+ 
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Boulogne, Champagne, and other conſiderable vaſſals of the crown of 
France d. But he ſoan experienced the inſiucerity of thoſe princes ; and 
gas not able to make any impreſſion on that kingdom, while governed by 
imonarch of ſo much vigour and activity as Philip. The moſt remarkable 
cident of this war was the taking priſoner iu battle the biſhop of Beau- 
ris, a martial prelate, who was of the family of Dreux, and a near rela- 
tion of the French king's. Richard, who hated that biſhop, threw him in- 
topriſon, and loaded him with irons ; and when the pope demanded his li- 
berty, and claimed him as his ſon, the king ſent to his holineſs the coat 
of mail which the prelate had worn in battle; and which was all beſmeared 
with blood: And he replied to him, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons 
to that patriarch, This have we found : Know now whether this be your ſon's 
tat or no. This new war between England and France, though carried 
on with ſuch animoſity, that both Kings frequently put out the eyes of 
their priſoners, was ſoon finiſhed, by a truce of five years; and immediate- 
y after ſigning this treaty, the kings were ready, on ſome new offence, 
to break out again into hoſtilities ; when the mediation of the cardinal of 
St, Mary, the pope's legate, accommodated the difference f. This pre- 
late even engaged the princes to commence a treaty for a more durable 
peace ; but the death of Richard put an end to the negociation, 

Vous, viſcount of Limoges, a vaſſal of the king's had found | 99. 

a treaſure, of which he ſent part to that prince as a preſent; 
Richard, as ſuperior lord, claimed the whole ; and, at the head of ſome 
Brabangons, beſieged the viſcount in the caſtle of Chalus, near Limoges, 
in order to make him comply with his demand . The garriſon offered 
to ſurrender ; but the king replied, that, fince he had taken the pains to 
come thither and beſiege the place in perſon, he would take it by force, 
and would hang every one of them. The ſame day, Richard, accompa- 
med by Marcadée, leader of his Brabangons, approached the caſtle in or- 
der to ſurvey it; when one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, took aim at 
lum, and pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow. The king, how 
erer, gave orders for the aſſault, took the place, and hang- | 
td all the garriſon, except Gourdon, who had wounded him, and whom 
he reſerved for a more deliberate and more cruel execution b. 

Tus wound was not in itſelf dangerous; but the unſkilfulneſs of the 
ſurgeon made it mortal: He ſo rankled Richard's ſhoulder in pulling out 
the arrow, that a gangrene enſued ; and that prince was now ſenſible that 
ils life was drawing towards a period. He ſent for Gourdon, and aſked 
im, Wretch, <vhat have I ever done 10 you, to oblige you to ſeek my life ?——— 

Vor. I. X 

b 4 W. Heming, p. 559. Brompton, p. 1273. Rymer, vol. i. p. 94. 

Genel, chap. zxxvii. verſe 32. M. Paris, p. 128. Brompton, p. 1273. f Ry- 
mer, vol. i. p. 109. 110. 5 Hoveden, p. 791, Knyghton, p. 2473. k Ibid. 
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What have you done to me ? replied the priſoner eoolly: You lila an 
your own hands my father and my two brothers ; and you intended to have bang. 
ed myſelf : I am now in your power, and you may take revenge by inflifing a 
me the moſt ſevere torments : But J ſhall endure them all with pleaſure, provid. 
ed I can think I have been ſo happy as to rid the world of ſuch a nuiſance! 
Richard, truck with the reaſonableneſs of this reply, and humbled by the 
near approach of death ordered Gourdon to be ſet at liberty and a ſum of 
money to be given him; but Marcadée, unknown to him, ſeized the un. 
happy man, flayed him alive, and than hanged him. Rich. 

ard died in the tenth year of his reign, and the forty-ſecond 

of his age; and he left no iſſue behind him. 

Tus moſt ſhining part of this prince's character are his mi. 
and charac- litary talents. No man, even in that romantic age, carried 
by 8 perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater height ; and 

this quality gained him the appellation of the lion-hearted, 

ceur de lion. He paſſionately loved glory, chiefly military glory; and a 
his conduct in the field was not inferior to his valour, he ſeems to have pol. 
feſſed every talent neceſſary for acquiring it. His reſentments alſo were 
high; his pride unconquerable ; and his ſubjects, as well as his neighboun, 
had therefore reaſon to apprehend, from the continuance of his reign, a 
perpetual ſcene of blood and violence. Of an impetuous and vehement 
ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed by all the good as well as the bad qualities, in. 
cident to that character: He was open, frank, generous, ſincere, and 
brave; he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, and cruel; 
and was thus better calculated to dazzle men by the ſplendour of his ei- 
terprizes, than either to promote their happineſs or his own grandeur, by 
a ſound and well regulated policy. As military talents make great im. 
preſſion on the people, he ſeems to have been much beloved by his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects; and he is remarked to have been the firſt prince of the Nor. 
man line that bore any fincere regard to them. He paſſed however only 
four months of his reign in that kingdom: The cruſade employed bm 
near three years ; he was detained about fourteen months in captivity ; th 
reſt of his reign was ſpent either in war, or preparations for war, againk 
France; and he was ſo pleaſed with the fame which he had acquired in 

the Eaſt, that he determined, notwithſtanding his paſt misfortunes, to 
have farther exhauſted his kingdom, and to have expoſed himſelf to nen 

' hazards, by conducting another expedition againſt the infidels. 

Trovcn the Engliſh pleaſed themſelves with the gf 
which the king's martial genius procured them, his reihe 
was very oppreſſive, and · ſomewhat arbitrary, by the hig! 
taxes which he levied on them, and often without the conſent of the ſlates 
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or great council. In the ninth year of his reign, he * five ſhillings 
oa each hyde of land; and becauſe the clergy refuſed to contribute their 
hare, he put them out of the protection of law, and ordered the civil 
ourts to give them no ſentence for any debts which they might claim k. 
Twice in his reign he ordered all his charters to be ſealed anew, and the 
parties to pay fees for the renewal l. It is ſaid that Hubert, his juſticiary, 
ſent him over to France, in the ſpace of two years, no leſs a ſum than 
1,100,090 marks, beſides bearing all the charges of the government in 
England. But this account is quite incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
Richard made a thorough dilapidation of the demeſnes of the crown, 
which is not likely he could do with any advantage after his former re- 
ſumption of all grants. A king, who poſſeſſed ſuch a revenue, could ne- 
er haye endured fourteen months captivity, for not paying 150,000 marks 
to the emperor, and be obliged at laſt to leave hoſtages for a third of the 
ſun, The prices of commodities in this reign are alſo a proof, that no 
ſuch enormous ſum could be levied on the people. A hyde of land, or a- 
bout a hundred and twenty acres, was commonly let at twenty ſhillings a- 
year, money of that time. As there were 243,600 hydes in England, it 
1s ealy to compute the amount of all the landed rents of the kingdom. 
The general and ſtated price of an ox was four ſhillings ; of a labouring 
horſe the ſame ; of a ſow, one ſhilling ; of a ſheep with fine wool, ten- 
pence z with coarſe wool, ſix-pence n. Theſe commodities ſeem not to 
hare advanced in their prices fince the conqueſt *, and to have ſtill been 
ten times cheaper than at preſent. | 

Rien xd renewed the ſevere laws againſt tranſgreſſors ĩ in his foreſts, whom 
be puniſhed by caſtration and putting out their eyes, as in the reign of his 
preat-grandfather. He eſtabliſhed by law one weight and meaſure through- 
out his kingdom u. a. A uſeful inftitution, hich the mercenary diſpoſition and 
neceſſities of his ſucceſſor engaged him to diſpenſe with for money. 

Tus diſorders in London, deriyed from its bad police, had riſen to a great 
beight during this rei gn; and in the year 1196, there ſeemed to he formed ſo 
regular a conſpiracy among the numerous malefactors, as threatened the ci- 
ty with deſtruction. There was one William Fitz-Oſbert, commonly called 
Lingbeard, a lawyer, who had rendered himſelf extremely popular among 
the lower rank of citizens; and, by detending them on all occaſions, had 
acquired the appellation of the advocate or ſaviour of the poor. He exert- 
ed his authority, by i injuring and inſulting the more ſubſtantial citizens, 
wth whom he lived in a tate of hoſtility, and who were every moment 
expoſed to the moſt outrageous violences from him and his licentious emiſ- 
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ſaries. Murders were daily committed in the ſtreets ; houſes were hrs, 
ke: open and pillaged in day-light ; and it is pretended, that no leſs thay 
fifty-two thouſand perſons had entered into an aſſociation, by which they 
bound themſelves to obey all the orders of this dangerous ruſſian. Arc, 
biſhop Hubert, who was then chief juſticiary, ſummoned him before the 
council to anſwer for his conduct; but he came ſo well attended, that ng 
one durſt accufe him, or give evidence againſt him; and the primate, find. 
ing the impotence of law, contented himſelf with exacting from the cit. 
zens hoſtages for their good behaviour. He kept, however, a watchful 
eye on Fitz-Oſbert ; and ſeizing a favourable opportunity, attempted to 
commit him to cuſtody ; but the criminal, murdering one of the public 
officers, eſcaped with his concubine to the church of St. Mary le Boy, 
where he defended himſelf by force of arms. He was at laſt forced from 
his retreat, condemned and executed, amidft the regrets of the populace, 
who were ſo devoted to his memory, that they ſtole his gibbet, paid the 
ſame veneration to it as to the croſs, and were equally zealous in propaga- 
ting and atteſting reports of the miracles wrought by it . But though 
the ſcRaries of this foperſtition were puniſhed by the juſticiary , it recei- 
ved ſo little encouragement from the eſtabliſhed clergy, whoſe property 
was endangered by ſuch ſeditious practices, that it ſuddenly ſunk and w. 
niſhed. | 

Ir was during the cruſades, that the cuſtom of uſing coats of arms wa 
was lirſt introduced into Europe. The knights, caſed up in armour, had 
no way to make themſelves be known and diſtinguiſhed in battle, but by 
the devices on their ſhields ; and theſe were gradually adopted by their 
poſterity and families, who were proud of the pious and military enterpri- 
zes of their anceſtors. 

Kind Richard was a paſſionate lover of poetry: There even remaih 
ſome poetical works of his compoſition : And he bears a rank among the 
Provencal poets or Trobadores, who were the firſt of the modern Europe- 
ans that diſtinguiſhed themſelves by attempts of that nature. 


* 
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freeſſion of the king His marriage — War with France Mar- 

der of Arthur duke of Britanny>——T he king expelled the French pro- 
The king's quarrel with the court of Rome Cardinal 
Interdict of the ing- 
The king's ſubmiſſion to the 
Inſurrection of the baron. 
Prince Lewis called 


vincet 
Langton appointed arcbbiſbop .- Canterbury 
am —Excommunication of the king 
pope——Diſcontents of the barons 
Magna Charta Renewal of the civil wars 
aver Death and character of the king. 


1 noble and free genius of the ancients, which made the govern- 
ment of a fingle perſon be always regarded as a ſpecies of tyranny 
and ufurpation, and kept them from forming any conception __ 90 

of a legal and regular monarchy, had rendered them entirely Acceſſion of 
ignorant both of the rights of primogeniture and a repreſenta- *. 

tion in ſucceſſion ; inventions ſo neceſſary for preſerving order in the lines 
of princes, for obviating the evils of civil diſcord and of uſurpation, and 
for begetting moderation in that ſpecies of government, by giving ſecuri- 
ty to the ruling ſovereign. Theſe innovations aroſe from the feudal law ; 


"which, firſt introducing the right of primogeniture, made ſuch a diſtine- 


tion between the families of the elder and younger brothers, that the fon 
of the former was thought entitled to ſucceed to his grandfather, prefer- 
ibly to his uncles, though nearer allied to the deceaſed monarch. But 
though this progreſs of ideas was natural, it was gradual, In the age of 
vhich we treat, the practice of repreſentation was indeed introduced, but 
dot thoroughly eſtabliſhed ; and the minds of men fluuated between op- 
polite principles. Richard, when he entered on the holy war, declared 
lis nephew, Arthur duke of Britanny, his ſucceſſor ; and by a formal 
deed, he ſet aſide, in his favour, the title of his brother John, who was 
younger than Geoffrey, the father of that prince *, But John ſo little 
«quieſced in that deſtination, that when he gained the aſcendant in the 
Lagliſh miniſtry, by expelling Longchamp, the chancellor and great juſ- 
"cary, he engaged all the Engliſh barons-to ſwear, that they would main; 
jan his right of ſucceſſion ; and Richard, on his return, took no ſteps to: 
X 3 | l 
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wards reſtoring or ſecuring the order which he had at firſt eſtabliſhed, He 

was even careful, by his laſt will, to declare his brother John heir to all his do. 
minions” ; whether, that he now thought Arthur, who was only twelye years 
of age, incapable of aſſerting his claim againſt John's faction, or was in. 

fluenced by Eleanor, the queen-mother, who hated Conſtantia, mother gf 
the young duke, and who dreaded the credit which that princeſs would 
naturally acquire if her ſon ſhould mount the throne. The authority of 
a teſtament was great in that age, even where the ſucceſſion of a kingdom 
was concerned ; and John had reaſon to hope that this title, joined to hi; 
plauſible right in other reſpects, would enſure him the ſucceſſion, But 
the idea of repreſentation ſeems to have made, at this time, greater pro. 
greſs i in France than in England: The barons of the tranſmarine pro. 
vinces, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, immediately declared in favour of 
Arthur's title, and applied for aſſiſtance to the French monarch as thei 
ſuperior lord. Philip, who defired only an occaſion to embarraſs John, 
and diſmember his dominions, embraced the cauſe of the young duke of 
Britanny, took him under his protection, and ſent him to Paris to be edu- 
cated, along with his own ſon Lewis ©. In this emergence, John haſtened 
to eſtabliſh his authority in the chief members of the monarchy ; and af- 
ter ſending Eleanor into Poitou and Guienne, where her right was incon- 
teſtible, and was readily acknowledged, he hurried to Roiien, and having 
ſecured the dutchy of Normandy, he paſſed over, without loſs of time, 
to England. Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, William Mareſchal, 
earl of Strigul, who alſo paſſes by the name of earl of Pembroke, and 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the juſticiary, the three moſt favoured minilters of 
the late king, were already engaged on his fide à; and the ſubmiſſion or 
aquieſcence of all the other barons put him, without oppolition, i in poſſel- 
ſion of the throne. 

Tus king ſoon returned to France, in order to conduct the war again 
Philip, and to recover the revolted provinces from his nephew, Arthur, 
The alliances which Richard had formed with the earl of Flanders *, and 
other potent French princes, though they had not been very elfectua 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and enabled John to defend himſelf againſt all the efforts of 
his enemy. In an action between the French and Flemings, the elect 
biſhop of Cambray was taken priſoner by the former; and when the 
Cardinal of Capua claimed bis liberty, Philip, inſtead of complying, te. 
proached him with the weak efforts which he had employed i in favour of 
the biſhop of Beauvais, who was in a like condition, The legate, to 
ſhow his impartiality, laid the Kingdom of France and dutehy of Nor. 


b Hoveden, p. 791. Trivet p. 128. © Hoveden, p 792. M. Paris, p. * 
M. Weſt. p. 263. Knyghton, p. 2414. d Hoveden, p. 793. M. Paris, P. 1% 
0 Ry Ker, vol, i. p. 114. Hoveden, P · 794. M. Paris, I 132. 
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nandy under an interdict; and the two kings found themſelyes obliged te 
make an exchange of theſe military prelates. 


Nor#1xG enabled the king to bring this war to a happy iſſue 
{ much as the ſelfiſh, intriguing character of Philip, who acted 
in the provinces that had declared for Arthur, without any regard to the 
intereſts of that prince, Conſtantia, ſeized with a violent jealouſy that 
he intended to uſurp the entire dominion of them t, found means to carry 
of her ſon ſecretly from Paris: She put him into the hands of his uncle; 
reſtored the provinces which had adhered to the young prince; and made 
him do homage for the dutchy of Britanny, which was regarded as a rere- 
fef of Normandy. From this incident, Philip ſaw that he could not 
hope to make any progreſs againſt Johri ; and being threatened with an 
uterdict on account of his irregular divorce from Ingelburga, the Daniſh 
princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed, he became defirous of concluding a peace 
with England. After ſome fruitleſs conferences, the terms were at laſt 
zdjuſted ; and the two monarchs ſeemed in this treaty to have an intention, 
beſides ending the preſent quarrel, of preventing all future cauſes of diſ- 
cord, and of obviating every controverſy which could hereafter ariſe be- 
tween them, They adjuſted the limits of all their territories ; mutually 
ſecured the intereſts of their vaſſals ; and, to render the union more dura- 
ble, John gave his niece, Blanch of Caſtile, in marriage to prince Lewis, 
Philip's eldeſt ſon, and with her the baronies of Iſſoudun and Gragai, and 
other fiefs in Berri. Nine barons of the king of England, and as many 
of the king of France, were guarantees of this treaty ; and all of them 
ſwore, that, if their ſovereign violated any article of it, they would declare 
themſelyes againſt him, and embrace the cauſe of the injured monarch b. 

Joan, now ſecure, as he imagined, on the fide of France, i 
indulged his paſſion for Iſabella the daughter and heir of Aymer 1 
Tailleffer, count of Angouleme, a lady with whom he had 
decome much enamoured. His queen, the heireſs of the family of Glo- 
ceſter, was ſtill alive: Iſabella was married to the count de la Marche, 
and was already conſigned to the care of that nobleman : though, by rea- 
ſon of her tender years, the marriage had not been conſummated. 'The 
paſſon of John made him overlook all theſe obſtacles : He perſuaded the 
count of Angouleme to carry off his daughter from her huſband ; and 
laving on ſome pretence or other, procured a divorce from his own wife, 
be eſpouſed Iſabella : regardleſs both of the menaces of the pope, who 
exclaimed againſt theſe irregular proceedings, and of the reſentment of 
the injured count, who ſoon found means of puniſhing his powerful and 
nſolent rival. | 


1200. 
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Jonx had not the art of attaching his barons either by affeQion cr by king 
fear. The count de la Marche, and his brother the count d- Eu, taking 4 
advantage of the general diſcontent againſt him, excited commotion ; in * 
Poictou and Normandy; and obliged the king to have recourſe to army, ou 1 
in order to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of his vaſſals. He. ſummoned to- and h 
gether the barons of England, and required them to paſs the ſea under his þ 
his ſtandard, and to quell the rebels: He found that he poſſeſſed as little mand 
authority in that kingdom as in his tranſmarine provinces. The Englid fuſed 
barons unanimouſly replied, that they would not attend him on this expe. their 
dition, uuleſs he would promiſe to reſtore and preſerve their privilege a pro 
The firſt ſymptom of a regular aſſociation and plan of liberty among thoſe asa | 
poblemen ! But affairs were not yet fully ripe for the revolution projectel. enem 
1201. John, by menacing the barons, broke the concert; and both en. cloſe 

gaged many of them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged the powe! 
reſt, who ſtaid behind, to pay him a ſcutage of two marks on each D odiou 
fee, as the price of their exemption from the ſervice. 

Tus force which John carried abroad with him, and that which joined nh 
him in Normandy, rendered him much ſuperior to his maleontent barons; ws 
and ſo much the more, as Philip, did not publickly give them any coun- 18 
tenance, and ſeemed as yet determined to perſevere ſteadily in the al. we 
ance, which he had contracted with England. But the king, elat- 17 
ed with his ſuperiority, advanced claims, Which gave an univerſal alam as 
to his vaſſals, and diffuſed ſtill wider the general diſcontent. As the "ug 
Juriſprudence of thoſe times required, that the cauſes in the lord's our as 
ſhould chiefly be decided by duel, he carried along with him certain braroy my 
whom he retained as champions, and whom he deſtined to fight with hu apy) 
barons, in order to determine any controverſy which he might raiſe agaiuk 1 
them l. The count de la Marche, and other noblemen, regarded this pro- as: 
ceeding as an affront, as well as an injury; and declared, tha tthey would - he 
never draw their ſword againſt men of ſuch inferior quality. The king garril 
menaced them with vengeance ; but he had not vigour to employ agaiul = 
them the force in his hands, or to proſecute the W by cruſhing en- bY 
tirely the nobles who oppoſed it. | os, 
3 Tais government, equally feeble and violent, gave the it bs 
— jured barons courage as well as inclination to garry farther J 
| their oppoſition : They appealed to the king of Fe! Wl . 
complained of the denial of juſtice 1 in John' s court; demanded redreſs en 
from him as their ſuperior lord; and entreated him to employ his authori- ty Y 
ty, and prevent their final ruin and oppreſſion. © Philip perceived his a0. he . 
vantage, opened his mind to great projects, interpoſed 1n behalf of tit 
French barons, and began to talk in a high and 8 — pet G bay 
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king of England. John, who could not diſavow Philip's authori- 
ir, replied, that it belonged to himſelf firſt to grant them a trial by 

their peers in his own court; it was not till he failed in this rar that he 
vu unſwerable to his peers in the ſupreme court of the French king * ; 
and he promiſed by a fair and equitable judicature, to give ſatisfaction te 
his barons. When the nobles, in conſequence of this engagement, de- 
manded a ſafe · conduct, that they might attend his court, he at firſt re- 
fuſed it : upon the renewal of Philip's menaces he promiſed to grant 
their demand; he violated this promiſe ; freſh menaces extorted from him 
a promiſe to ſurrender to Philip the fortreſſes of Tillieres and Boutavant, 
aa ſecurity for performance; he again violated this engagement; his 
enemies, ſenſible both of his weakneſs and want of faith, combined ſtill 
cloſer in the reſolution of puſhing him to extremities ; and a new and 


1202, 


powerful ally ſoon appeared to encourage them in their invaſion of this 


odious and deſpicable government. 


Tut young duke of Britanny, who was now riſing to man's 
eltate, ſenſible of the dangerous character of his uncle, determin- 
ed to ſeek both his ſecurity and elevation by an union with Philip and 
the malcontent harons. He joined the French army, which bad begun 
hoſtilities againſt the king of England: He was received with great marks 
of diſtinction by Philip; was knighted by him; eſpouſed his daughter 
Mary; and was inyeſted not only in the dutchy of Britanny, but in the 
counties of Anjou and Maine, which he had formerly reſigned to his 
ancle ', Every attempt ſucceeded with the allies. Tillieres and Bouta- 
unt were taken by Philip, after making a feeble defence: Mortimar and 
Lyons fell into his hands almoſt without reſiſtance. That prince next 
veſted Gournai ; and opening the ſluices of a-lake, which lay in the 
neighbourhood, poured ſuch a torrent of water into the place, that the 
garriſon deſerted it, and the French monarch, without ſtriking a blow 
made himſelf maſter of that important fortreſs. The progreſs of the 
French arms was rapid, and promiſed more conſiderable ſucceſs than uſual- 
jy in that age attended military enterprizes. In anſwer to every advance 
which the king made towards peace, Philip {till inſiſted, that he ſhould 
reſign all his tranſmarine - dominions to his nephew, and reſt contentel 
with the kingdom of England; when an event happened which ſeemed 
to turn the ſcales in favour of John, and to give him a dectfive ſuperiori - 
ty over his enemies. 

Youxe Arthur, fond of e renown, had broken into Poictou at 


1203. 


the head of a ſmall army ; aud paſſing near Mirebeau, he heard, that his 


Endmocher, Queen Eleanor, who had always oppoſed his intereſts, was 
Voaged in that place and was protected by a weak gariiſon, and ruinous 


Philipp. lib. 6, 


I Trivet, p. 143. 
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fortifications v. He immediately determined to lay ſicge to the fortreſs, 
and make himſelf maſter of her perſon : But John rouzed from his indo. 


lence by ſo preſſing an occaſion, collected an army of Engliſh and Br. 


bangons, and advanced from Normandy with haſty marches to the relief 
of the queen- mother. He fell on Arthur's camp before that prince un 
aware of the danger ; diſperſed his army ; took him priſoner, together 
with the count de la Marche, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and the moſt con. 
ſiderable of the revolted barons ; and returned in triumph to Normandy", 

Philip, who was lying before Arques in that dutchy, raiſed 

1203. , g 
it Ab guſt. the fiege and retired, upon his approach ®. The greater 

part of the priſoners were ſent over to England; but Arthur 
was ſhut up in the caſtle of Falaiſe. 

Tux king had here a conference with his nephew; repreſented to him the 
folly of his pretenſions; and required him to renounce the French alliance, 
which had encouraged him to live in a ftate of enmity with all his family: 
But the brave, though imprudent, youth, rendered more haughty from mi 
fortunes, maintained the juſtice of his cauſe ; aſſerted his claim, not only ts 
the French provinces but to the crown of England ; and, in his turn, re- 
quired the king to reſtore the ſon of his elder brother to the poſſeſſion of his 
inheritance v. John, ſenſible, from theſe ſymptoms of ſpirit, that the young 
prince, though now a priſoner, might hereafter prove a dangerous enemy, de- 
termined to prevent all future peril by diſpatching his nephew ; and Arthur 


was never more heard of, The circumſtances which attended 
Murder of 


Arthur this deed of darkneſs were, no doubt, carefully concealed by 
— the actors, and are variouſly related by hiſtorians: But the 


moſt probable account is as follows: The king, it is ſaid, fit 
propoſed to William de la Bray, one of his ſervants, to diſpatch Arthur; 
but William replied, that he was a gentleman, not a hangman; and he 
politively refuſed compliance. Another inftrument of murder was found, 
and was diſpatched with proper orders to Falaiſe; but Hubert de Bous, 
chamberlain to the king, and conſtable of the caſtle, feigning that he 
himſelf would execute the king's mandate, ſent back the aſlaflin, ſpread 
the report that the young prince was dead, and publicly performed all the 
ceremomes of his interment : But finding, that the Bretons yowed re- 
venge for the murder, and that all the revolted barons perſevered more 
obſtinately in their rebellion, he thought it prudent to reveal the ſecret, 
and to inform the world that the duke of Britanny was ſtill alive and 
in his cuſtody. 'This diſcovery proved fatal to the young prince : John 
firſt removed him to the caſtle of Roiien; and coming in a boat during 
the night-time, to that place, commanded Arthur to be brought forth to 
him. The young prince, aware of his danger, and now more ſubdued by 


m Ann. Waverl.p. 167. M. Weſt. p. 265. " Ann. Marg. p. 25 M. Wal 
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the continuance of his misfortunes, and by the approach of death, threw 
uimſelf on his knees before his uncle, and begged for mercy : But the 
tarharous tyrant, making no reply, ſtabbed him with his own hands; and 
aſtening a ſtone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine. 

Aut men were ſtruck with horror at this inhuman deed ; and from 
that moment the king, deteſted by his ſubjects, retained a very precarious 
authority over both the people and the barons in his dominions. The 
Bretons, enraged at this diſappointment in their fond hopes, waged im- 
placable war againſt him ; and fixing the ſucceſſion of their government, 
put themſelves in a poſture to revenge the murder of their ſovereign. 
John had got into his power his niece, Eleanor, fiſter to Arthur, com- 
monly called the Damſel of Britanny ; and carrying her over to England, 
detained her ever after in captivity 1: But the Bretons, in deſpair of 
recovering this princeſs, choſe Alice for their ſovereign ; a younger 
daughter of Conſtantia, by her ſecond marriage with Guy de Thouars ; 
and they entruſted the government of the dutchy to that nobleman. 
The ſtates of Rritanny, meanwhile, carried their complaints before Phi- 
lip as their liege lord, and demanded juſtice for the violence committed 
byJohn on the perſon of Arthur, ſo near a relation, who, notwithitanding 


the homage which he did to Normandy, was always regarded as one of 


the chief vaſſals of the crown. Philip received their application with plea- 
ſure; ſummoned John to ſtand a trial before him; and on his non-appear- 
ce paſſed ſentence, with the concurrence of the peers, upon that prince; 
declared him guilty of felony and parricide; and adjudged him to fore- 
feit to his ſuperior lord all his ſeignories and fiefs in France *. 1080 
Taz king of France, whoſe ambitious and active ſpirit had The king 

been hitherto confined, either by the ſound policy of Hen- e 

77, or the martial genius of Richard, ſeeing now the oppor- French pre- 
tunity favourable againſt this baſe and odious prince, embrac. 

ed the project of expelling the Engliſh and the Engliſh king, from France, 
and of annexing to the crown ſo many conſiderable fiefs, which, during 
ſeveral ages, had been diſmembred from it. Many of the other great vaſ- 
als, whoſe jealouſy might have interpoſed, and have obſtructed the exe- 
cution of this project, were not at preſent in a ſituation to oppoſe it; 
and the reſt either looked on with indifference, or gave their aſſiſtance to 
this dangerous aggrandizement of their ſuperior lord, The earls of 
Flanders and Blois were engaged in the holy war: The count of Cham- 
payne was an infant, and under the guardianſhip of Philip : The dutchy of 
britanny, enraged at the murder of their prince, vigorouſly promoted all 
nis meaſures : And the general defection of John's vaſſals made every 
enterprize eaſy and ſucceſsful againſt him. Philip, after taking ſeveral 
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caſtles and fortreſſes beyond the Loire, which he either garriſoned or di 
mantled, receivec| the ſubmiſſions of the count of Alengon, who deſerts 
John, and delivered up all the places under his command to the French 
Upon'iwhich Philip broke up his camp, in order to give the troops ſome te. 
poſe after the fatigues of the campaign. John, ſuddenly collecting ſome fo 
ces, laid ſiege to Alengon ; and Philip, whoſe diſperſed army could not be 
brought together in time to ſuccour it, ſaw himſelf expoſed to the diſgnce 
of ſuffer ing the oppreſſion of his friend and confederate. But his active au 
fertile genius found an expedient againſt this evil. There was held a 
that very time a tournament at Moret in the Gatinois ; whither all the 
chief nobility of France and the neighbouring countries had reſorted, is 
order to ſignalize their proweſs and addreſs. Philip preſented himſelf before 
them; craved their aſſiſtance in his diſtreſs 3 and pointed out the plain 
of Alengon, as the moſt honourable field in which they could diſplay their 
generoſity and martial ſpirit. Thoſe valorous knights vowed, that they 
would take vengeance on the baſe parricide, the ſtain of arms and of chin. 

; and putting themſelves, with all their retinue, under the command gf 
Philip, inſtantly marched to raiſe the ſiege of Alengon. John, hearing 
of their approach, fled from before the place; and in the hurry abandoa- 
ed all his tents, machines, and baggage, to the enemy. 

Tuis feeble effort was the laſt exploit of that flothful and cowardly 


prince, for the defence of his dominions. He thenceforth remained in to- 


tal inactivity at Rouen; paſting all his time, with his young wife, in 
paſtimes and amuſements, as if his ſtate had been in the moſt profound 
tranquillity, or his affairs in the moſt proſperous condition. If he eve 
mentioned war, it was only to give himſelf vaunting airs, which, in the 
eyes of all men, rendered him {till more deſpicable and ridiculous. Let tk 
French go on faid he I will retake in a day what it has cofi them years to ac. 
gure *, His ſtupidity and indolence appeared ſo extraordinary, that the 
people endeavoured to account for the infatuation by ſorcery, and belier 
ed, that he was thrown into this lethargy by ſome magic or witchcratt, 
The Engliſh barons, finding that their time was waſted to no purpoſe, 2nd 
that they muſt ſuffer the diſgrace of ſeeing, without reſiſtance, the pro- 
greſs of the French arms, withdrew from their colours, and ſecretly re- 
turned to their own country t. No one thought of defending a man, who 
ſeemed to have deſerted himſelf ; and his ſubje&ts regarded his fate with 
the ſame indifference, to which, in this preſſing exigency, they ſaw him 
totally abandoned. 

Joux, while he neglected all domeſtic reſources, had the meannels ts 
betake himſelf to a foreign power, whoſe protection he claimed : He ap- 
plied to the pope, Innocent III. aud entreated him to interpoſe his auths 
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n between him and the French monarch. Innocent, pleaſed with any 
caion of exerting his ſuperiority, ſent Philip orders to ſtop the progreſs 
his arms, and to make peace with the king of England. But the 
Freach barons received the meſſage with indignation ; diſclaimed the 
temporal authority aſſumed by the pontiff; and vowed, that they would, 
o the uttermoſt aſſiſt their prince againſt all his enemies: Philip, ſecond- 
ing their ardour, proceeded, inſtead of obeying the pope's envoys, to lay 
lege to Chateau Gaillard, the moſt conſiderable fortreſs which remained 
o guard the frontiers of Normandy. 


Caareau GALLAxp was ſituated partly on an iſland in the 1204. 
rer Seine, partly on a rock oppoſite to it; and was ſecured 
br every advantage, which either art or nature could beftow upon it. 
The late king, having caſt his eye on this favourable ſituation, had ſpared 
wo labour or expence in fortifying it; and it was defended by Roger de 
Laci, conſtable of Cheſter, a determined officer, at the head of a numerous 
garriſon, Philip, who deſpaired of taking the place by force, purpoſed to 
reduce it by famine ; and that he might cut off its communication with 
the neighbouring country, he threw a bridge acroſs the Seine while, he 
limſelf with his army blockaded it by land. The earl of Pembroke, the 
man of greateſt vigour and capacity in the Engliſh court, formed a plan 
for breaking through the French entrenchments, and throwing relief 
to the place, He carried with him an army of 4000 infantry and 3000 
aralry, and ſuddenly attacked, with great ſucceſs, Philip's camp in the 
night-time 3 having left orders, that a fleet of ſeventy flat bottomed veſſels, 
hould fail up the Seine, and fall at the ſame inſtant on the bridge. But 
the wind and the current of the river, by retarding the veſſels diſconcert- 
this plan of operations; and it was morning before the fleet appeared 
when Pembroke, though ſucceſsful in the beginning of the action, was al- 
ready repulſed with conſiderable loſs, and the king of France had leiſure to 
&fend himſelf againſt theſe new affailants, who alſo met with a repulſe. 
After this misfortune, John made no farther efforts for the relief of Cha- 
teu Gaillard; and Philip had all the leiſure requiſite for conducting and 
miſting the ſiege. Roger de Lacy defended himſelf for a twelvemonth 
mth great obſtinacy, and having bravely repelled every attack, and 
patiently born all the hardſhips of famine, he was at laſt overpowered by 
i (udden affault in the night-time, and made priſoner of war, with his 
gamiſon u. Philip, who knew bow to reſpect valour even in an enemy, 
rated him with civility, and gave him the whole city of Paris for the 
place of his confinemant. 

Wax this bulwark of Normandy was once ſubdued, all the province 
in open to the inroads of Philip: and the king of England deſpaired of 
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being any longer able to defend it. He ſecretly prepared veſſels fi. " 
ſcandalous flight; and that the Normans might no longer doubt ef li 


reſolution to abandon them, he ordered the fortifications of Pony de 


PArche, Moulineaux, and Montfort l' Amauri to be demoliſhed, Not du 
ing to repoſe confidence in any of his barons, whom he believed to be 
univerſally engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, he entruſted the governs 
ment of the province to Archas Martin and Lupicaire, two mercenary In- 
bangons, whom he had retained in his ſervice. Philip, now ſecure of his 
prey, puſhed his conqueſts with vigour and ſucceſs againft the diſmayed 
Normans. Falaiſe was firſt beſieged; and Lupicaire, who commanded 
in this impregnable fortreſs, after ſurrendering the place, inliſted himſcl 
with his troops in the ſervice of Philip, and carried on hoſtilities again 
his ancient maſter. Caen, Coutance, Seez, Evreux, Baieux, ſoon fell int 
the hands of the French monarch, and all the lower Normandy was reduced 
under his dominion. To forward his enterprizes on the other diviſion of 
the province Gui de 'Thouars, at the head of the Breton, broke into the 
territory, and took Mount St. Michael, Avranches, and all the other forte 
ſes-in that neighbourhood. The Normans, who abhorred the French 
yoke, and who would have defended themſelves to the laſt extremity, i 
their prince had appeared to conduct them, found no reſource but in ſub- 
miſſion; and every city opened its gates, as ſoon as Philip appeared be. 
fore it. Rowen alone, Arques, and Verneiiil determined to main- 
tain their liberties ; and formed a confederacy for mutual defence, 
Philip began with the ſiege of Rovien : The inhabitants were ſo inflamed 
with hatred to France, that, on the appearance of his army, they fell on al 
the natives of that country, whom they found within their walls, and put 
them to death. But after the French king had begun his operations with 


1205. 


ſucceſs, and had taken ſome of their outworks, the citizens, ſecing uo fe. 


ſource, offered to capitulate ; and demanded only thirty days to 
advertiſe their prince of their danger, and to require ſuccours i- 
gainſt the enemy, Upon the expiration of the term, as no ſupply ba 
arrived, they opened their gates to Philip V; and the whole province (00! 
after imitated the example, and ſubmitted to the victor. Thus was this 
important territory re-united to the crown of France, about three centurics 
after the ceſſion of it by Charles the Simple to Rollo, the firſt duke: And 
the Normans, ſenſible that this conqueſt was probably final, demanded tlie 
privilege of being governed by French laws; which Philip, making a few 
alterations on the ancient Norman cuſtoms, readily granted them. But 
the French monarch had too much ambition and genius to ſtop in his pr& 
ſent career of ſucceſs. He carried his victorious army into the weſtern pia. 
vinces ; ſoon reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of Poiftou *; a1 
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iu this manner, the French crown, during the reign of an able and active 
prince, received ſuch an acceſſion of power and grandeur, as, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, it would have required ſeveral ages to attain. 


loun, on his arrival in England, that he might cover the diſgrace of his 


on conduct, exclaimed loudly againſt his barons, who, he pretended, had 
4ſerted his ſtandard in Normandy ; and he arbitrarily extorted from them 
: ſeventh of all their moveables, as a puniſhment for the offence 7. Soon 
after, he forced them to grant him a ſcutage of two marks and a half on 
eich knight's fee for an expedition into Normandy ; but he did not at- 
tempt to execute the ſervice for which he pretended to exact it. Next 
year, he ſummoned all the barons of his realm to attend him on this fo- 
reign expedition, and collected ſhips from all the ſea-ports ; but meeting 
with oppoſition from ſome of his miniſters, and abandoning his deſign, he 
diſmiſſed both fleet and-army, and then renewed his exclamations againſt 
the barons for deſerting him. He next put to ſea with a ſmall army, and 
his ſubjects believed, that he was reſolved to expoſe himſelf to the utmoſt 
hazard for the defence and recovery of his dominions : But they were 
ſurprized, after a few days, to ſee him return again into harbour, without 
atempting any thing. In the ſubſequent ſeaſon, he had the cou- 48 
nge to carry his hoſtile meaſures a ſtep farther. Gui de Thou- 

ar, who governed Britanny, jealous of the rapid progreſs made by his al- 
ly the French king, promiſed to join the king of England with all his 
forces ; and John ventured abroad with a conſiderable army, and landed 
a Rochelle. He marched to Angers; which he took and reduced to 
aſhes. But the approach of Philip with an army threw him into a panic; 
and he immediately made propoſals for peace, and fixed a place of inter- 
ew with his enemy: But inſtead of keeping this engagement, he ſtole off 
vith his army, embarked at Rochelle, and returned, loaded with new ſhame 
ad dilgrace, into England. The mediation of the pope procured him at 


laſt a truce for two years with the French monarch * ; almoſt all the tranſ- 


marine provinces were raviſhed from him ; and his Engliſh barons, though 
larafſed with arbitrary taxes and fruitleſs expeditions, faw themſelves and 
their country baffled and affronted in every enterprize. 

Is an age, when perſonal valour was regarded as the chief accompliſh- 
nent, ſuch conduct as that of John, always diſgraceful, muſt be expoſed 
in peculiar contempt ; and he muſt thenceforth have expected to rule his 
turbulent vallals with a very doubtful authority. But the government, 
duerciſed by the Norman princes; had wound up the royal power to ſo 
bigh a pitch, and ſo much beyond the uſual tenor of the feudal conſtitu- 
ng, that it ſtill behoved him to be debaſed by new affronts and diſgraces, 
ere his barons could entertain the view of conſpiring againſt him, in order 
'0 retrench his prerogatives. The church, which, at that time, declined 
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not a conteſt with the moſt powerful and molt vigorous monarchs, took 
firſt advantage of John's imbecility ; and, with the moſt aggravating ci. 
eumſtances of inſolence and ſcorn, fixed her yoke upon him. 


Taz papal chair was then filled by Innocent III. wh, 
The king's having attained that dignity at the age of thirty-ſeven wa 
rrel with and being endowed with a lofty and enterprizing gen 
court of * 12 _ 
Name. gave full ſcope to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps more 
| openly than any of his predeceſſors, to convert that ſuperior, 
ty, which was yielded him by all the European princes, into a je 
dominion over them. The hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontif, 
had already carried to an enormous height its uſurpations upon the cin 
power; but in order to extend them farther and render them uſeful to 
the court of Rome, it was neceſſary to reduce the eccleſiaſtics themſelves 
under an abſolute monarchy, and to make them entirely dependent on their 
ſpiritual leader. For this purpoſe, Innocent firſt attempted to impoſt 
taxes at pleaſure upon the clergy ; and in the firſt year of this century, 
taking advantage of the popular frenzy for cruſades, he ſent collecton 
ever all Europe, who levied, by his authority, the fortieth of all eccle. 
ſiaſtical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, and received the volus- 
tary contributions of the laity to a like amount. The ſame year Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, attempted another innovation, favourable ts 
ecclefiaſtical and papal power: In the king's abſence, he fummoned, by bu 
legantine authority, a ſynod of all the Engliſh clergy, contrary to the in. 
hibition of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the chief juſt iciary; and no proper cen. 
ſure was ever paſſed on this encroachment, the firſt of the kind, upon the 
royal power. But a favourable incident ſoon after happened, which en. 
bled ſo aſpiring a pontiff as Innocent, to extend till farther his ufurpati 
ens on ſo contemptible a prince as John. 

Hvuz«zr, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons df 
Chriſt-church, Canterbury, poſſeſſed a right of voting in the election oi 
their archbiſhop, ſome of the juniors of the order, who lay in wait for that 
event, met clandeftinely the very night of Hubert's death ; and, without 
any conge d'elire from the king, choſe Reginald, their ſub-prior, for the 
ſuaceſſor ; inſtalled him in the archi-epiſcopal throne before midnight; ns 
having enjoined him the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, ſent him immediately to Rome, 
in order to ſolicit the confirmation of his election d. The vanity of Re. 
ginald prevailed over his prudence ; and he no ſooner arrived in Flanden 
than he revealed to every one the purpoſe of his journey, which was m- 
mediately known in England ©. The king was enraged at the novelty 
and temerity of the attempt, in filling ſo important an office without buy 
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monarchs, took knowledge or conſent : The ſufftagan biſhops of Canterbury, who were 
ggranating c tceuſtomed to concur in the choice of their primate, were no leſs diſpleaſed 
cu. | 


the excluſion given them in this election: The ſenior monks of Chriſt- 
church were injured by the irregular proceedings of their juniors : The 


cent III. who, 


rty-ſeven years of Reginald, who had broken all engagements with them, were willing to 
prizing geniuy ſt aide his election 4: And all men concurred in the deſign of remedying 
, perhaps more the falſe meaſures which had been taken. But as John knew that this 
that ſuperior. air would be canvaſſed before a ſuperior tribunal, where the interpoſition 
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of royal authority in beſtowing eccleſiaſtical benefices was very invidious ; 
where even the cauſe of ſuffragan biſhops was not ſo favourable as that of 


He ſubmitted the affair wholly to the canons of Chriſt-church ; and des 
parting from the right claimed by his predeceſſors; ventured no farther 
than to inform them privately, that they would do him an acceptable ſer- 
fice if they choſe John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich for their primate e. 


ſuffragatt biſhops not to inſiſt on their claim of concurring in the election: 
But thoſe prelates, perſevering in their pretenſions, ſent an agent to main- 
tain their cauſe before Innocent; while the king and the convent of 
Chriſt-church, diſpatched twelve monks of that order to ſupport, before 


nmoned, by by the ſame tribunal, the election of the biſhog of Norwich: = | 
trary to the in. Tavs there lay thre# different claims before the pope, whom all par- 


no proper cen. 
kind, upon tho 
ed, which enz- 


er his uſurpat- 


ties allowed to be the ſupreme atbiter in the conteſt. - The claim of the 
ſuffragans, being ſo oppoſite to the uſual maxims of the papal court; was 
ſoon ſet aſide; The election of Reginald was ſo obviouſly ' fraudulent and 
regular, that there was no poſſibility of defending it: But Innocent 
maintained that though this election was null and invalid, it ought, pre- 
tiouſly to have been declared ſo by the ſovereign pontiff, before the monks 
ould proceed to a new election; and that the choice of the biſhop of 
Norwich was of courſe as uncanonical as that of his competitor f. Ad- 
rantage was therefore taken of this ſubtlety for introducing a precedent, 


es or canons df 
the election of 
in wait for that 
; and, without 


b. prior, for the by which the ſee of Canterbury, the moſt important dignity in the church 
nidnight ; 2nd after the papal thtone, ſhould ever after be at the diſpoſal of the court 
tely to Rome, bf Rome; ; | 

vanity of Re- Wuirz the pope maintained ſo many fierce conteſts, in order to wreſt 


ed in Flanderh 
which was in- 
at the novelty 
ice without bi 


66. e [hid 


from princes the right of granting inveſtitures, and to exclude laymen 

from all authority in conferring ectleſiaſtical benefices, he was ſupported 

b) the united influence of the clergy, who, aſpiring to independence, 
Y 


ol I. 
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juniors themſelves, aſhamed of their conduct, and diſguſted with the levity 


nonks ; he determined to make the new election entirely unexceptionable: 


The election of that prelate was accordingly made without a contradictory 
wie; and the king, to obviate all conteſts; endeavoured to perſuade the 
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fought with all the ardour of ambition and all the zeal of ſuperſtition, un. 
der his ſacred banners. But no ſooner was this point, after a great eſſuſion 
of blood, and the convulſions of many ſtates, eſtabliſhed in ſome tolerable 
degree, than the victorious leader, as is uſual, turned his arms againſt his 
own community, and aſpired to centre all power in his perſon, By the 
invention of reſerves, proviſions, commendams, and other devices, the pope 
gradually aſſumed the right of filling vacant benefices ; and the pleni- 
tude of his apoſtolic power, which was not ſubject to any limitations 
ſupplied all defects of title in the perſon on whom he beſtowed preferment, 
The canons. which regulated elections were purpoſely rendered intricate 
and involved: Frequent diſputes aroſe among candidates: Appeals were 
every day carried to Rome: I he apoſtolic ſee, beſides reaping pecuniary 
advantages from theſe conteſts, often exerciſed the power of ſetting afide 
both the litigants, and on pretence of appeaſing faction, nominated a thirl 
perſon, who might be more acceptable to the contending parties. 
Tu preſent controverſy about the election to the ſee of Canterbury 
afforded Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right ; and he failed 
not to perceive and avail himſelf of the advantage. He ſent for the 
twelve monks deputed by the convent to maintain the cauſe of the biſhop 
of Norwich; and commanded them, under the penalty of excommunica. 
4000 tion to chuſe for their primate cardinal Langton, an Engliſh. 
Cardinal man by birth, but educated in France, and connected, by his 
Langton intereſts and attachments, with the ſee of Rome . In win 


4 did the monks repreſent, that they had received from their 


of Camer- convent no authority for this purpoſe} that an election, with. 


bury. ' 
to out a previous writ from the king would be deemed highly 


irregular ; and that they were merely agents for another perſon, whote 
right they had no power or pretence to abandon. None of them had the 
courage to perſevere in their oppolition, except one, Elias de Branteficld: 
All the reſt, overcome by the menaces and authority of the pope, com- 
plied with his orders, and made the election required of them. 
Ixxocgxr, ſenſible that this flagrant uſurpation would be highly reſent- 
ed by the court of England, wrote John a mollifying letter; ſent him 
four golden rings ſet with precious ſtones ; and endeavoured to enhance 
the value of the preſent, by informing him of the many myſteries implied 
in it. He begged him to conſider ſcriouſly the form of the rings, thei 
number, their matter, and their colour. Their form, he ſaid, being round, 
ſhadowed out Eternity, which had neither beginning nor end ; and be 


ought thence to learn his duty of aſpiring from earthly objects to heaven- 


ly, from things temporal to things eternal. The number four, being? 
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ſquare denoted ſteadineſs of mind, not to be ſubverted either by adverſity 
or proſperity, fixed for ever on the firm baſis of the four cardinal virtues, 
Gold, which is the matter, being the moſt precious of metals, ſignified 
Wiſdom, which is the moſt valuable of all accompliſhments, and juſtly 
preferred by Solomon to riches; power, and all exterior attainments. 
The blue colour of the ſaphire repreſented Faith; the verdure of the 
emerald, Hope ; the redneſs of the ruby,” Charity ; and the ſplendour of 
the topaz, Good Works b. By theſe conceits, Innocent endeavoured to 
repay John for one of the moſt important prerogatives of his crown, 
which he had raviſhed from him ; conceits probably admired by Innocent 
himſelf ; For it is eaſily poſſible for a man, eſpecially in a harbarous age, 
to unite ſtrong talents for buſineſs with an abſurd taſte for literature and 
the arts, | 

Joux was inflamed with the utmoſt rage when he heard of this attempt 


ware? 1 of the court of Rome i; and he immediately vented his paſſion on the 
and he failed monks of Chriſtchurch, whom he found inclined to ſupport the election 
, e made by their fellows at Rome. a He ſent Fulk de Cantelupe, and Henry 
of the bilo de Coruhulle, two knights of his retinue, men of violent tempers and 
excommunica- rude manners, to them the convent, and take poſſeſſion of their re- 
bann venues. Theſe knights entered the monaſtery: with drawn ſwords, com- 
need, by bi manded the prior and the monks to depart the kingdom, and menaced 
net. Ina them, that, in caſe of diſobedience, they would inſtantly burn them with 
u N. the convent *, Innocent prognoſticating, from the violence and impru- 
nen dence of theſe meaſures, that John would finally fink in the conteſt; per- 
Jeenied highly ſevered the more vigorouſly in his pretenſions, and exhorted the king 
perſon, whole not to oppole God and the church any longer, nor to proſecute that cauſe | 
os had the for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had ſacrificed his life, and which |, 
- Brantebeld: had exalted him equal to the higheſt ſaints in heaven!: A clear hint to 
e pope, com. loln to profit by the example of his father, and to remember the preju- 
0 lices and eſtabliſhed principles of his ſubjects, who bore a profound vene- 
highly reſent ation to that martyr, and regarded his merits as the ſubject of their chief 


glory and exultation. 

Isxocent, finding that John was not ſufficiently tamed to ſubmiſſion, 
ſent three prelates, the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to inti- 
nate, that if he perſevered in his diſobedience, the ſovereign pontiff 
would be obliged to lay the kingdom under an interdict u. All the 
other prelates · threw themſelves on their knees before him, and entreated 
lin, with tears in their eyes, to preveiſt the ſcandal of this ſentence, by 
making a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion to his ſpiritual father, by receiving from his 
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hands the new. elected primate, and by reſtoring the monks of Chrriſt. 
ehurch to all their rights and poſſeſſions. He burſt out into the mot 
indecent invectives againſt the prelates ; ſwore by God's teeth, his uſual 
cath, that if the pope preſumed to lay his kingdom under an interdiR, he 
would ſend to him all the biſhops and clergy of England, and would con- 
fiſcate all their eftates ; and threatened, that if thenceforth he canght any 
Romans in his dominions, he would put out their eyes, and cut off their 
noſes, in order to ſet a mark upon them which might diſtinguiſh them 
from all other nations a. Amidf all this idle violence, John ſtood on ſuch 
bad terms with his nobility, that he never dared to aſſemble the ſtates of 
the kingdom, who, in ſo juſt a cauſe, would probably have adhered to any 

other monarch, and have defended with vigour the liberties of 
* 1 4of the nation againſt thefe papable uſurpations of the court 
Gong: of Rome. Innocent, therefore, perceiving the king's weak. 

neſs, fulminated at laſt the ſentence. of interdict, which he 
had for ſome time ſuſpended over him o. 

Taz ſentence of interdict was at that time the great inſtrument of 
vengeance and policy employed by the court of Rome; was denounced 
againſt ſovercigns for the lighteſt: offences; and made the guilt of one 
perſon involve the ruin af millions, even in their ſpiritual and eternal 
welfare. The execution of it was calculated to ſtrike the ſenſes in the 
higheſt degree and to. operate with irrefiftible force on the ſuperſtitious 
minds of the people, The nation was of a fudden deprived of all exterior 
exerciſe of its religion: The altars were deſpoiled of their ornawents; 
The croſſes, the reliques, the images, the ftatues of the ſaints, were laid 
on the ground; and, as if the air itſelf were profaned, and might pollute 

them by its contact, the prieſts carefully covered them up, even from their 
on approach and vefieration, The uſe of bells entirely ceaſed in all the 
churches : The bells themſelves were removed from the ſtecples, and laid 
on the ground with the other ſacred utenſils. Maſs was celebrated with 
ſhut doors, and none but the prieſts were admitted to that holy inſtitution, 
The laity partook of no religious rite, cxcept baptiſm te new-born infants, 
and the communion to the dying: The dead were not interred in conſe- 
crated ground: They were thrown into ditches, or buried in common 
fields; and their obſequies were not attended with prayers, or any hallou- 
ed ceremony. Marriage was celebrated in the church-yards ® ; and that 
every action in life might bear the marks of this dreadful fituation, thc 
people were prohibited the uſe of meat, as in Lent, or times of the 
higheſt, penance ; were debarred from all pleaſures and entertainmenis; 
and were forbidden even to ſalute each other, or ſo much as to ſhare 
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their beards, and give any decent attention to their perfon and apparel, 
Every circumſtance carried ſymptoms of the deepeſt diſtreſs, and of the 
not immediate apprehenſion of divine vengeance and indignation. 

Tas king, that he might oppoſe his temporal to their ſpiritual. terrors, 
immediately, from his own authority, confiſcated the eſtates of all the clergy 
cho obeyed the interdict; & baniſhed the prelates, confined the monks in 
their convent, and gave them only ſuch a ſmall allowance from their own 
«lates as would ſuffice to provide them with food and raiment. He treat- 
ad with the utmoſt rigour all Langton's adherents, and every one that 
howed any diſpoſition to obey the commands of Rome : And in order to 
diſtreſs the clergy in the tendereſt point, and at the ſame time expoſe them 
to reproach and ridicule, he threw into priſon all their concubines, and re- 
quired high fines as the price of their liberty”. 

Arrez the canons which eſtabliſhed the celibacy of the clergy were, 
by the zealous endeavours of archbiſhop Anſelm, more rigorouſly execu- 
ted in England, the eceleſiaſtics gave, almoſt univerſally and avowedly, in- 
to the uſe of concubinage ; and the court of Rome, which had no intereſt 
in prohibiting this practice, made very flight oppoſition to it. The cuſ- 
tom was become ſo prevalent, that, in ſome cantons of Switzerland, he- 
fore the reformation, the laws not only permitted, but, to avoid ſcandal, 
enjoined the uſe of concubines to the younger clergy * ; and it was uſual 
every where for prieſts to apply to the ordinary, and obtain from him a 
formal liberty for this indulgence. The biſhop commonly took care to 
prevent the practice from degenerating into licentiouſneſs : He confined 
the prieſt to the uſe of one woman, required him to be conſtant to her bed, 
obliged him to provide for her ſubſiſtence and that of her children; and 
though the offspring was in the eye of the law, deemed illegitimate, this 
commerce was really a kind of inferior marriage, ſuch as is ſtill prac- 
tiſed in Germany among the nobles ; and may be regarded hy the candid 
a5 an appeal from the tyranny of civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions, to the 
more yirtuous and more unerring laws of nature. 

Tas quarrel between the king and the ſee of Rome continued for ſome 
years; and though many of the clergy, from che fear of puniſhment, obey- 
ed the orders of John, and celebrated divine ſervice, they complied with the 
utmoſt reluctance, and were regarded, both by themſclves and the people, 
men why betrayed their principles, and ſacrificed their conſcience to tem- 
poral regards and intereſts. During this violent ſituation, the king, in or- 


der to give a, luſtre to his government, attempted military expeditions a- 

ganſt Scotland, againſt Ireland, againſt the Welſh * ; and he commonly 
Y 3 ; | 
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prevailed, more from the weakneſs of his enemies, than from his own g. 
gour or abilities. Meanwhile, the danger to which his government toc 
continually expoſed from the diſcontents of the ecclefiaſtics enereaſed his 
natural propenſion to tyranny z and he ſeems to have even wantonly dil. 
guſted all orders of men, eſpecially his nobles, from whom alone he could 
reaſonably. expect ſupport and aſſiſtance. He diſhonoured their families 
by his licentious amours ; he publiſhed edicts, prohibited them from hunt. 
ing feathered game, and thereby reſtrained them from their favourite oc. 
cupation and amuſement “; he ordered all the hedges and fences near 
his foreſts to be levelled, that his deer might have more ready acceſs into 
the fields for paſture ; and he continually loaded the nation with arbitrary 
impoſitions. Conſcious of the general hatred which he had incurred, he 
required his nobility to give him hoſtages for ſecurity of their allegiance ; 
and they were obliged to put into his hands their ſons, nephews, or near 
relations. When his meſſengers came with like orders to the caſtle 
of William de Braouſe, a baron of great note, the lady of that n0- 
bleman replied, that ſhe would never entruſt her ſon into the hands of one 
who had murdered his own nephew, while in his cuſlody. Her huſband 
reproved her for the ſeverity of this ſpeech.; but ſenſible of his danger, 
he immediately fled with his wife and fon into Ireland, where he endeavou- 
red to conceal himſelf. The king diſcovered the unhappy family in their 
retreat; ſeized the wife and ſon, whom he ſtarved to death in priſon ; and 


1208. 


the baron himſelf narrowly eſcaped, by flying into France. 


Taz court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradation of ſen- 
tences; by which he kept offenders in awe.; ſtill afforded them an 
opportunity of preventing the next anathema by ſubmiſſion ; and, in ci 
of their obſtinacy, was able to refreſh the horror of the people again. 
them, by new denunciations of the wrath and vengeance of heaven, As 
the ſentence of interdict had not produced the deſired effect on John, and 
as his people, though extremely diſcontented, had hitherto been reſtrained 
from riſing in open rebellion againſt him, he was ſoon to look for the ſentence 
of excommunication : And he had reaſon to apprehend, that, notwithſtaud- 


ing all his precautions, the moſt dangerous conſequences might enſue 


from it. He was witneſs of g other ſcenes, which, at that very time, 
were acting in Europe, 
trouled power of the papacy. Innocent, far from being diſmayed at lis 
conteſts with the king of England, had excommunicated the emperor Otho, 
John's nephew v; and ſoon brought that powerful haughty prince to ſub- 
mit to his authority. He publiſhed a cruſade agaiuſt the Albigenſes, 3 

ſpecics of enthuſiaſts in the ſouth of F rance, whom he denominated here- 


tics 3 becauſe, like other enthuſiaſts, they neglected the rites of the church 
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and oppoſed the power and influence of the clergy : The people from all 
parts of Europe, moved by their ſuperſtition and their paſſion for wars and 
adventures, flocked to his ſtandard : Simon de Montfort, the general of 
the cruſade, acquired to himſelf a ſovereignty in theſe provinces : The 
count of Toulouſe, ho protected, or perhaps only tolerated, the Albigen- 
ſes, was tripped of his dominions : And theſe ſectaries themſelves, 
though the moſt innocent and inoffenſive of mankind, were exterminated 
with all the circumſtances of extreme violence and barbarity. Here were 
therefore both an army and a general, dangerous from their zeal and va- 
lour, who might be directed to act againit John; and Innocent, after 
to the biſhops of London, Ely, aad Worceſter, to fulminate 1 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt him *. Thele pre- 1 of 
lates obeyed ; though their brethren were deterred from 
publiſhing, as the pope required of them, the ſentence in the ſeveral 
churches of their dioceſſes. 

No ſooner was the excommunication known, than the effe&s of it ap- 
peared, Geoffrey archdeacon of Norwich, who was entruſted with a con- 
hiderable office in the court of exchequer, being informed of it while fitting 
on the bench, obſerved to his colleagues the danger of ſerving under an 
excommunicated king; and he immediately left his chair, and departed 
the court. John gave orders to ſeize him, to throw him into priſon, 
and to cover his head with a great leaden cope; and by this and other ſe- 
rere uſage, he ſoon put an end to his life Y. Nor was there any thing want- 
ing to Geoffrey, except the dignity and rank of Becket, to exalt him to 
an equal tation in heaven with that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh 
de Wells, the chancellor, being elected, by the king's appointment, biſhop 
of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in that ſee, defired leave to go abroad, in order 
to receive conſecration from the archbiſhop of Roũen; but he no fooner 
reached France, than he haſtened to Pontigny, where Langton then reſid- 
ed, and paid ſubmiſſions to him as his primate. 'The biſhops, finding them- 
ſelves expoſed either to the jealouſy of the king, or hatred of the people, 
gradually ſtole out of the kingdom; and at laſt there remained only three 
prelates to perform the ſunctions of the” epiſcopal office 2. Many of the 
nobility, terrified by John's tyranny, and oBnoxious to him on different ac- 
counts, imitated the example of the biſhops; and moſt of the others who 
remained were, with reaſon, ſuſpected of having entered into a confederacy 
againſt him *, John was alarmed at his dangerous ſituation; a ſituation 


which prudence, vigour, and popularity might formerly have prevented, but 
which no virtues or abilities were now ſufficient to retrieve. He deſired 
Y4 
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a conference with Langton at Dover; offered to acknowledge him a 
primate, to ſubmit to che pope, to reſtore the exiled clergy, even to pay 
them a limited ſum as a compenſation for the rents of their confiſcated 
eſtates, But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not ſatisfied with 
theſe conceſſions ; He demanded that full reſtitution and reparation ſhould 
be made to all the clergy ; a condition ſo exorbitant, that the king, why 
probably had not the power of fulfilliag it, and who foreſaw that this 
eſtimation of damages might amount to an immenſe ſum, finally broke of 
the conference d, ; | 


Tux next gradation of papal ſentences was to abſolve John's 
ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare 
every one excommunicated who had any commerce with him, in public or 
in private; at his table, in his council, or even in private converſation * 
And this ſentence was accordingly, with all imaginable ſolemnity, pronoun- 
ced againſt him. But as John ſtill perſevered in his contumacy, there re- 
mained nothing but the ſentence of depoſition ; which, though intimately 
connected with the former, had been diſtinguiſhed from it by the artifice 
of the court of Rome; and Innocent determined to dart this laſt thunder- 
bolt againſt the refractory monarch. But as a ſentence of this kind te. 
quired an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, caſting his eyes around, 
fixed at laſt on Philip, king of France, as the perſon into whoſe powerful 
hand he could moſt properly entruſt that weapon, the ultimate reſource 
of his ghoſtly authority. And he offered the monarch, beſides the remiſſion 
of all his fins and endleſs fpiritual benefits, the property and poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of England, as the reward of his labour 4, 


1212. 


Ir was the common concern of all princes to oppoſe theſe ex- 
orbitant pretenſions of the Roman pontiff, by which they them- 
ſelyes were rendered vaſſals, and vaſſals totally dependant, of the papal 
crown : Yet even Philip, the moſt able monarch of the age, was ſeduced, 
by preſent intereſt, and by the proſpe& of ſo tempting a prize, to accept 
this liberal offer of the pontiff, and thereby to ratify that authority, which, 
if he ever oppoſed its boundleſs uſurpations, might, next day, tumble him 
from the throne. He levied a great army ; ſummoued all the vaſſals of 
the crown to attend him at Roiien ;; collected a fleet of 1700 vellels, great 
and ſmall, in the ſea-ports of Normandy and Picardy ; and partly from the 


1213. 


zealous ſpirit of the age, partly from the perſonal regard univerſally paid him, 


prepared a force, which ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of his enterprize. The 
king, on the other hand, iſſued out writs, requiring the attendance of all his 


military tenants at Dover, and even of all able-bodied men, to defend the 


kingdom in this dangerous extremity. A great number appeared; and ks 
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CH APs XI, JOHN. 


{leRed an army of 60,000 men; a power invincible, had they been united in 
ection to their prince, and animated with a becoming zeal for the defence 
of their native country ©. But the people were ſwayed by ſuperſtition, and 
regarded their king with horror, as anathematized by papal cenſures : The 
tarons, beſides lying under the ſame prejudices, were all diſguſted by his ty- 


nony, and were, many of them, ſuſpected of holding a ſecret correſpondence ' 


with the enemy: And the incapacity and cowardice of the king himſdlf, ill. 
ftted to contend with thoſe mighty difficulties, made men prognoſticate 
the moſt fatal effects from the French invaſion. 

PaxpolF, whom the pope had choſen for his legate, and appointed to 
head this important expedition, had, before he left Rome, applied for a 
ſecret conference with his maſter, and had aſked him, whether, if the king 
of England, in this deſperate ſituation, were willing to ſubmit to the 
poſtolic ſee, the church ſhould, without the conſent of Philip, grant him 
ay terms of accommodation *? Innocent, expecting from his agreement 
nick a prince ſo abject both in character and fortune, more advantages 
than from bis alliance with a great and victorious monarch, who, after 
ſuch mighty acquiſitions, might become too haughty to be bound by ſpirit- 
ul chains, explained to Pandolf, the conditions on which he was willing 
to be reconciled to the king of England. The legate, therefore, as ſoon 
4 he arrived in the north of France, ſent over two knights templars to de- 
fre an interview with John at Dover, which was readily granted: He there 
repreſented to him, in ſuch ſtrong, and probably in ſuch true colours, his 
bt condition, the diſaffection of his ſubjects, the ſecret combination of his 
nals againſt him, the mighty armament of France, that 
John yielded at diſcretion s and ſubſcribed to all the con- rok dee 
ditions which Pandolf was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. The king's 
He promiſed, among other articles, that he would ſub- n 
nit himſelf entirely to the judgement of the pope; that 
te would acknowledge Langton for primate; that he would re- 
lore all the exiled clergy and laity, who had been baniſhed on ac- 
count of the conteſt ; that he would make them full reſtitution of their 
bod, and compenſation for all damages, and inſtantly conſign eight 
wouland pounds, in part of payment; and that every one outlawed or 
Wpriſoned for his adherence to the pope, ſhould immediately be received 
ino grace and favour h. Four barons ſwore, along with the king, to the 
vſerrance of this ignominions treaty l. 

bur the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its full height. 
Pandolf required him, as the firſt trial of obedience, to reſign his kingdom 
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to the church; and he perſuaded him, that he could no wiſe ſo efſecuilly 
diſappoint the French invaſion, as by thus putting himſelf under the in, 
mediate protection of the apoſtolic ſee. John, lying under the aponiey 
of preſent terror, made no ſcruple of ſubmitting to this condition, N. 
paſſed a charter, in which he ſaid, that not conſtrained by fear, but of hi 
own free will, and by the common advice and conſent of his barons, be 
had, for remiſſion of his own ſins, and thoſe of his family, reſigned Eng. 
land and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to pope lnno. 
cent and his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair: He agreed to hold theſe do- 
. minions as feudatory of the church of Rome, by the annual payment of x 
thouſand marks ; ſeven hundred for England, three hundred for Ireland: 
And he ſtipulated, that, if he or his ſucceſſors ſhould ever preſume to revoke 
or infringe this charter, they ſhould inſtantly, except upon admonition 
they repented of their offence, forfeit all right to their dominions *, 

Is conſequence of this agreement, John did homage t» 
Pandolf as the pope's legate, with all the ſubmiſſive rte 
which the feudal law required of vaſſals before their hege-lord and ſuper: 
or. He came diſarmed into the legate's preſence, who was ſeated on 2 
throne ; he flung himſelf on his knees before him; he lifted up his join 
ed hands, and put them within thoſe of Pandolf ; and he ſwore fealty to 
the pope ; and he paid part of the tribute which he owed for his king. 
dom, as the patrimony of St. Peter. The legate, elated by this ſupreme 


15h May 


triumph of ſacerdotal power, could not forbear difcovering extravagant 
ſymptoms of joy and exultation : He trampled on the money, which wa 


laid at his feet, as an earneſt of the ſubjection of the kingdom: An ine 
lence, of which, however offenſive to all the Engliſh, no one preſent, e 
cept the archbiſhop of Dublin, dared to take any notice. But thoug 


Pandolf had brought the king to ſubmit to theſe baſe conditions, be fb 


refuſed to free him from the excommunication and interdict, till an eſtim 


tion ſhould be taken of the loſſes of the ecclefiaſtics, and full compenſation 


and reſtitution ſhould be made them. 
Joux, reduced to this abject ſituation under a foreign power, ftill ſhow 


ed the ſame diſpoſition to tyrannize over his ſubjects, which had been the 


chief cauſe of all his misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a bermit, in 
foretold, that the king, this very year, ſhould loſe his crown ; and for tha 
raſh prophecy, he had been thrown into priſon at Corfe-caſtle. John 10 


determined to bring him to puniſhment as an impoſtor ; and though the 
man pleaded, that his prophecy was fulfilled, and that the king had lol 


the royal and independent crown which he formerly wore, the defence 


ſuppoſed to aggravate his guilt : He was dragged at horſes tails, to th 


town of Warham, and there hanged on a gibbet with his ſon !. 
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Cur, XI. 

ind wax Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, returned to France, 
Jer the in. be congratulated Philip on the ſucceſs of his pious enterprize ; and infor- 
the agonie ned him, that John, moved by the terror of the French arms, had now come 
An 92 juſt ſenſe of his guilt; had returned to obedience under the apoſ- 
| but of " tolic ſee and even conſented to do homage to the pope for his dominions ; 
n and having thus made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's patrimony, had 
igned Eng rendered ĩt impoſſible for any Chriſtian prince, without the moſt manifeſt 
pope lass ud not flagrant impiety, to attack him m. Philip was enraged on re- 
1d theſe do iving this intelligence: He exclaimed, that having at the pope's inſtiga- 
en of: lon undertaken an expedition, which had coſt him above 60,-00 pounds 
an alba ferling, he was fruſtrated of his purpoſe, at the time when its ſucceſs was 
EF become infallible : He complained, that all-the expence had fallen upon 
DT lim; all the advantages had accrued to Innocent: He threatened to be 
* no longer the dupe of theſe hypocritical pretences : And aſſembling his 
homage 0 aſlals, he laid before them the ill treatment which he had received, expo- 
niffive rite ſed the intereſted and fraudulent conduct of the pope, and required their 
and ſuper aftance to execute his enterprize againſt England, in which, he told them, 
n that, notwithitanding the inhibitions and menaces of the legate, he was de- 
up his jei termined to perſevere. The French barons were, in, that age, little leſs igno- 
re fealty u nt and ſuperſtitious than the Engliſh : Yet, ſo much does the influence 


or his king of thoſe religious principles depend on the preſent diſpoſitions of men! 
his fopreni they all yowed to follow their prince on his intended expedition ; and were 

xfolute not to be diſappointed of that glory and thoſe riches which they 
lad long expected from this enterprize. The earl of Flanders alone, who 
10 previouſly formed a ſecret treaty with John, declaring againſt the 
mjultice and impiety of the undertaking, retired with his forces ® ; and 
thilp, that he might not leave ſo dangerous an enemy behind him, firſt 
turned his arms againſt the dominions of that prince. Meanwhile, the 
Engliſh fleet was aſſembled under the earl of Saliſbury, the king's natu- 


extravagant 
„which was 
1: An ink 
preſent, er 
But thoug! 
ions, he fil 
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ompenſat 0 p ; ; 
rench in their harbours. Saliſbury performed this ſervice with ſo much 


ſucceſs, that he took three hundred ſhips ; deſtroyed a hundred more ® : 
And Philip, finding it impoſſible to prevent the reſt from falling in- 
to the hands of the enemy, ſet fire to them himſelf, and thereby ren- 


er, ſtill non 
1ad been th 


hermit, ha "Wy ; 
and forth ed it impoſſible for him to proceed any farther in his enterprize. 
John e Joux, exulting in his preſent ſecurity, inſenſible to his paſt diſgrace, was 


velated with his ſucceſs, that he thought of no leſs than invading France in 


| though t . 
us turn, and recovering all thoſe provinces which tlie proſperous arms of 


king bad les 
» defence 


} tails, to the 
! 


le tne barons, who were already aſſembled for the defence of the kingdom. 
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brother ; and, thou gh inferior in number, received orders to attack the 


Clip had formerly raviſhcd from him. He propoſed this expedition 
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But the Engliſh nobles both hated and deſpiſed their prince: Tye, 
prognoſticated no ſucceſs to any enterprize conducted by ſuch a leader: 
And pretending that their time of ſervice was elapfed, and all their proxi. 
fions exhauſted, they refuſed to ſecond his undertaking v. The king, 
however, reſolute in his purpoſe, embarked with a few followers, and fal. 
ed to jerſey, in the fooliſh expectation, that the barons would at laſt he +. 
ſhamed to ſtay behind d. But finding himſelf diſappointed, he returned u 
England; and raiſing fome troops, threatened to take vengeance on 1 
his nobles for their deſertion and diſobedience. The archbiſhop of Can 
terbury, who was in a confederacy with the barons, here interpoſed ; 
ſtrictly inhibited the king from thinking of ſuch an attempt; and three 
tened him with a renewal of the fentence of excommunication, if he yr. 
tended to levy war upon any of his ſubjects; before the kingdom were 
freed from the ſentence of interdiQ . 

Tus church had recalled the ſeveral anathemas pronounced againſt John, 
by the ſame gradual progreſs with which ſhe had at firſt iſſued them. By 
receiving his homage, and admitting him to the rank of a vaſſal, his depo- 
fition had been virtually annulled, and his ſubjects were again bound by 
their oaths of allegiance. The exiled prelates had then returned in great 
triumph, with Langton at their head ; and the king hearing of their ap 
proach, went forth to meet them, and throwing himſelf on the ground be- 
fore them, he entreated them, with tears, to have compaſſion on lum and 
the kingdom of England.. The primate, ſeeing theſe marks of fincae 
penitence, led him to the chapter-houſe of Wincheſter, and 1211, 
there adminiſtered an oath to him, by which he again ſwore ** Jah 
fealty and obedience to pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors ; promiſed to lo, 
maintain, and defend holy [church and the clergy : engaged that he 
would re-eſtabliſh the good laws of his predeceſſors, particularly thoſe df 
St. Edward, and would abolith the wicked ones; and expreſſed his reſo- 
lution of maintaining juſtice and right in all his dominions ©. The primate 
next gave him abſolution in the requiſite forms, and admitted him to dine 
with him, to the great joy of all the people. The ſentence of interdid, 
however was ſtill upheld againſt the kingdom. A new legate, Nichols, 
biſhop of Freſcati, came into England, in the room of Pandolf ; and ht 
declared it to be the pope's intentions never to looſen that ſentence till full 
reſtitution were made to the clergy of every thing taken from them, and 
ample reparation for all damages which they had ſuſtained. He only pe- 
mitted maſs to be ſaid with a low voice in the churches, till thoſe loſſes and 
damages could be eſtimated to the ſatisfaction of the parties. Certain bv 
rons were appointed to take an account of the claims; and John was & 
Roniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums to which the clergy made their lob 
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nce : They {4 to amount. No leſs than twenty thouſand marks were demanded by 


h a leader 


their pros. Lincoln ; and the king, finding theſe pretenſions to be exorbitant and 


* king "leſs, offered the clergy the ſum of a hundred thouſand marks for a fi- 
I ws acquittal. The clergy rejected the offer with diſdain ; but the pope, 
65 Sie . lung to favour his new vaſſal, whom he found zealous in his declarations. 
a _  fealty, and regular in paying the ſtipulated tribute to Rome, directed 

ks legate to accept of forty thouſand. The iſſue of the whole was, that 


1 8 

. ke biſhops and conſiderable abbots got reparation beyond what they had 
and threz 

1, if he pre. 

gdom were 


ted with their loſſes : And the king, after the interdict was taken off, 
-newed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and by a new charter, ſealed with 
roll, his profeſſions of homage and obedience to the ſee of Rome. 


zainlt Join, BW . WHEN this vexatious affair was at laſt brought to a concluſion, the 
them. By king, as if he had nothing farther to attend*to but triumphs and 
|, his depo. iWridories, went over to Poictou, which ſtill acknowledged his authority u; 
n bound d he carried war into Philip's dominions. He beſieged a caſtle near 
ed in great RY Argiers ; but the approach of Prince Lewis, Philip's ſon, obliged him to 
of their ap nile the hege with ſuch precipitation, that he left his tents, machines, 


ud baggage behind him; and he returned to England with diſgrace. A- 
bout the ſame time, he heard of the great and deciſive victory gained by 
the king of France at Bovines over ths emperor Otho, , who had entered 
France at the head of 150,000 Germans; a victory which eſtabliſhed for 
er the glory of Philip, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John, 


ground be- 
on him and 
of fincae 


1111. 
20th July, 


ſed to low, ud, therefore, think benceforth of nothing farther, than of ruling peace- 
d that be his own kingdom; and his cloſe connexions with the pope, which he 
y thoſ: of WY ** determined at any price to maintain, enſured him, as he imagined, the 


tertain attainment of that object. But the laſt and moſt grievous ſcene of 
this prince's misfortunes ſtill awaited him; and he was deſtined to paſs 
ircugh a ſeries of more humiliating circumſtances than had ever yet fallen 
{0 the lot of any other monarch. 


Tz introduction of the feudal law into England by Wil- Diſcontents 
lam the Conqueror had much infringed the liberties, howe- _ 


er imperfect, enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons in their ancient | 
grernment, and had reduced the whole people to a ſtate of vaſſalage un- 
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wen ker the king or barons, and even the greater part of them to a ſtate of real 
3 8 lmeryg, The neceſſity alſo of entruſting great power in the hands of a 


prince, who was to maintain military dominion over a vanquiſhed nation, 
bad engaged the Norman barons to ſubmit to a more ſevere and abſolute 
Hero gative, than that to which men of their rank, in other feudal govern- 
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be monks of Canterbury alone; twenty-three thouſand for the ſee of 


n title to demand: The inferior clergy were obliged to fit down con- 
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ments, were commonly ſubjected. The power of the crown, once raiſe +, 
a Ligh pitch, was not eaſily reduced; and the nation, during the con. 
of a hundred and fifty years, was governed by an authority unknoyy, ;, 
the ſame degree, to all the kingdoms founded by the northern conquer 
Henry I. that he might allure the people to give an excluſion to his ce 
brother Robert, had granted them a charter, favourable in many particg. 
lars to their liberties 3 Stephen had renewed the grant; Heury II. ha 
confirmed it: But the conceſſions of all theſe princes had ſtill remaines 
without effect; and the ſame unlimited, at leaft irregular authority, 
continued to be exerciſed both by them and their ſucceſſors. The onl 
happineſs was, that arms were not yet raviſhed from the hands of the ha. 
rons and people: The nation, by a great confederacy, might Kill vindi 
cate its liberties : And nothing was more likely, than the character, con. 
duct, and fortunes of the reigning prince, to produce ſuch a general com. 
bination againſt him. Equally odious and contemptible, both in public 
and private life, he affronted the barons by his inſolence, diſhonoured thei 
families by his gallantries, enraged them by his tyranny, and gave diſcon- 
tent to all ranks of men by his endleſs exactions and impoſitions v. The 
effect of theſe lawleſs practices had already appeared in the general demand 
made by the barons of a reſtoration of their privileges; and after he hal 
reconciled himſelf to the pope, by abandoning the independency of the 
kingdom, he appeared to all his ſubjects in ſo mean a light, that they uni 
verſally thought they might with ſafety and honour inſiſt upon their pre- 
tenſions. 

Bur nothing forwarded this confederacy ſo much as the concurrence 
of Langton archbiſhop of Canterbury ; a man, whoſe memory, though 


he was obtruded on the nation by a palpable encroachment of the ſee of 


Rome, ought always to be reſpected by the Engliſh. This prelate, whe 
ther he was moved by the generoſity of his nature, and his affection to public 
good; or had entertained an animoſity againſt John, on account of thi 
long oppoſition made by that prince to his election; or thouglit that a» 
acquiſition of liberty to the people would ſerve to encreaſe and ſecure the 
privileges of the church; had formed the plan of reforming the govert- 
ment, and had prepared the way for that great innovation, by inſerting 
thoſe ſingular clauſes above-mentioned, in the oath which he adminiſtered 
to the king, before he would abſolve him from the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, Soon after, in a private meeting of ſome principal barons it 
London, he ſhowed them a copy of Henry I's charter, which he ſaid, ie 
had happily found in a monaſtery ; and he exhorted them to inſiſt on the 
renewal and obſervance of it : 'The barons ſwore, that rhey would ſoon⸗- 
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r loſe their lives than depart from ſo reaſonable a demand v. The con- 
ederacy began now to ſpread wider, ard to comprehend almoſt all the ba- 
ons in England; and a new and more numerous mecting was 
unmoned by Langton at St. Edmondſbury, under colour-of 
Motion. He again produced to the aſſembly the old chart- 
« of Henry; renewed his exhortations of unanimity and vigour in the 
oſecution of their purpoſe ; and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours the 
tyranny to which they had ſo long been ſubjected, and from which it now 
kehoved them to free themſelves and their poſterity *. The barons, infla- 
ned by his eloquence, incited by the ſenſe of their own wrongs, and en- 
curaged by the appearance of their power and numbers, ſolemnly took 
n oath, before the high altar, to adhere to each other, to inſiſt on their 
demands, and to make endleſs war on the king, till he ſhould ſubmit to 
nant them). They agreed, that, after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, they 
would prefer in a body their common petition ; and, in the mean time, 
they ſeparated, after mutually engaging, that they would put themſelves 
n a poſture of defence, would inliſt men and purchaſe arms, and would 
ſupply their caſtles with the neceſſary proviſions. : 
Tus barons appeared in London on the day appointed; and 

demanded of the king, that, in conſequence of his own oath be- 7 

8 1 A Jan. 
fore the primate as well as in deference. to their juſt rights, he 
hould grant them a renewal of Henry's charter, and a confirmation of 
the laws of St. Edward. The king, alarmed with their zeal and unani- 
nity, as well as with their power, required a delay ; promiſed that, at the 
ktiral of Eaſter, he would give them a poſitive anſwer to their petition 
ad offered them the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and 
the earl of Pembroke, the Mareſchal, as ſureties for his fulfilling this 
engagement: . The barons eccepted of the terms, and peaceably return 
ed to their caſtles. 

Draws this interval, John, in order to break or ſubdue the 

league of his barons, endeavoured to avail himſelf of the ecclefi- x 2 
dical power, of whoſe influence he had, from his own recent 
nfortunes, had ſuch fatal experience, He granted to the clergy a char- 
ter, relinquiſhing for ever that important prerogative, for which his father 
ud all his anceſtors had zealouſly contended ; yielding to them the free 
deQion on all vacancies ; reſerving only the power to iſſue a conge d'elire, 
ud to ſubjoin a confirmation of the election; and declaring that, if either 
of theſe were withheld, the choice ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed. juſt and 
ad, He made a'vow to lead an army into Paleſtine againſt the infi- 


November. 
1214. 


(., and he took on him the croſs ; in hopes, that he ſhould receive from 
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| the church that protection, which ſhe tendered to every one that had ch. 
tered into this ſacred and meritorious engagement d. And he ſent to 
Rome his agent, William de Mauclerc, in order to appeal to the Pope 3. 
gainſt the violence of his barons, and procure him a favourable ſentercs 
from that powerful tribunal ©, The barons alſo were not negligent oz 
their part in endeavouring to engage the pope in their intereſts ; They 
diſpatched Euſtace de Veſcie to Rome; laid their cafe before Innocent x 
their feudal lord : and petitioned him to interpoſe his authority with the 
king, and oblige him to reſtore and confirm all their juſt and undoubted 
privileges ©, 

InxocenT beheld with regret the diſturbances which had ariſen in Eng. 
land, and was much inclined to favour John in his pretenfions. He had ng 
other hopes of retaining and extending his newly acquired ſuperiority cer 
that kingdom, but by ſupporting ſo baſe and degenerate a prince, who 
was willing to ſacrifice every conſideration to his preſent ſafety: And 
He foreſaw, that, if the adminiſtration ſhould fall into the hands of thoſe 
gallant and high-ſpirited barons, they would vindicate the honour, liberty, 
and independence of the nation, with the ſame ardour which they now ex. 
erted in defence of their own. He wrote letters therefore to the prelates, 
to the nobility, and to the king himſelf. He exhorted the firſt to em. 
ploy their good offices in conciliating peace between the contending parties 
and putting an end to civil diſcord: To the ſecond he expreſſed his diſap- 
probation of their conduct in employing force to extort conceſſions from 
their reluctant ſovereign: The laſt, he adviſed to treat his nobles with 
grace and indulgence, and to grant them ſuch of their, demands as ſhould 
appear juſt and reaſonable ©. 

Tus barons eafily ſaw, from the tenor of theſe letters, that they muſt 
wekon on having the pope, as well as the king, for their adverſary ; but 
they had already advanced too far to recede from their pretenſions, and 
their paſſions were ſo deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power d 
ſuperſtition any longer to controul them. They alſo foreſaw, that the 
thunders of Rome, when not ſeconded by the efforts of the Engliſh eccle 
ſiaſtics; would be of ſmall avail againſt them; and they perceived that the 
moſt conſiderable of the prelates, as well as all the inferior clergy, profeſſed 
the higheſt approbation of their cauſe. Beſides, that theſe men vere 
ſeized with the national paſſion for laws and liberty; bleſſings, of whith 
they themſelves expected to partake ;' there concurred very powerful 
eauſes to looſen their devoted attachment to the apoſtolic fee. It 7. 
peared, from the late uſurpations of the Roman pontiff, that he pretended 
to reap alone all the advantages accruing from that victory, which, unde 
his bangers, though at their own peril, they had every where obtained 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 400. Trivet, p. 163. T. Wykes, p. 37. M. Welt. p. 375 
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ger the civil magiſtrate. The pope aſſumed a deſpotic power over all 
he churches : Their particular cuſtoms, privileges, and immunities, were 
teated with diſdain : Even the canons of general councils were ſet aſide 
by his diſpenſing power? The whole adminiſtration of the church was 
entered in the court of Rome: All preferments ran of courſe in the ſame 
channel : And the provincial clergy ſaw, at leaſt felt that there was a ne- 
«ſity for limiting theſe pretenſions. The legate, Nicholas, in filling 
thoſe numerous vacancies which had fallen in England during an interdi& 
of fix years, had proceeded in the moſt arbitrary manner; and had paid 
no regard, in conferring dignities, to perſonal. merit, or rank, to the in- 
dination of the electors, or to the cuſtoms of the country. The Engliſh 
church was univerſally diſguſted ; and Langton himſelf, though he owed 
bs elevation to an incroachment of the Romiſh ſee, was no ſooner eſta- 
iſhed in his high office, than he became jealous of the privileges annexed 
to it, and formed attachments with the country ſubjected to his juriſdio- 
ton. Theſe cauſes, though they opened ſlowly the eyes of men, failed 
not to produce their effect: They ſet bounds to the u ſurpations of the 
papacy : The tide firft ſtopped and then turned againſt the ſovereign pon- 
tif: And it is otherwiſe inconceivable, how that age, ſo prone to ſuper. 
ſition, and ſo ſunk in ignorance, or rather ſo devoted to a ſpurious eru- 
dition, could have eſcaped falling into an abſolute and total ſlavery under 
the court of Rome, | AL 

Azovr the time that the pope's letters arrived in Eng- | 
land, the malcontent barons, on the approach of the feſtival 1 n ten 
of Eaſter, when they were to expect the king's anſwer to "I da- 
their petition, met by agreement at Stamford; and they aſ- 
ſembled a force, conſiſting of above 2000 knights, beſides their retainers 
and inferior perſons without number. Elated with their power, they ad- 
nced in a body to Brackley, within fifteen miles of Ox- 
ford, the place where the court then reſided ; and they there 
received a meſſage from the king, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the earl of Pembroke, defiring to know what thoſe liberties were which 
they ſo zealouſly challenged from their ſovereign. They delivered to 
tiele meſſengers a ſchedule, containing the chief articles of their de- 
mands ; which was no ſooner ſhewn to the king, than he burft into a 
furious paſſion, and afked, why the barons did not alſo demand of him 
"is kingdom? ſwearing, that he would never grant them ſuch liberties as 
wult reduce himſelf to ſlavery f. | 

No ſooner were the confederated nobles informed of John's reply, than 


27th April, 


hey choſe Robert Fitz-Walter their general; whom they called be 
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mareſchal of the army of God and of holy church ; and they proceeded with, 
out farther ceremony to levy war upon the king, They beſieged the 
caſtle of Northampton during fifteen days, though without ſuccehf 
The gates of Bedford caſtle were willingly opened to them by William 

rare. Beauchamp, its owner: They advanced to Ware in their 


. 24th My. way to London, where they held a correſpondence with the 


principal citizens: They were received without oppoſition into that ca 
pital : And finding now the great ſuperiority of their force, they iſuel 
proclamations, requiring” the other barons to join them ; and menacing 
them, in caſe of refuſal or delay, with committing devaſtation on thei 
houſes and eftates®, In order to ſhow what might be expected from thei 
proſperous arms, they made incurſions from London, and laid waſte the 
king's parks and palaces : and all the barons, who had hitherto carrie 
the ſemblance of ſupporting the royal party, were glad of this pretence 
for openly joining a cauſe, which they always had ſecretly favoured, The 
king was left at Odiham in Surrey, with a poor retinue of only ſeven 
knights ; and after trying ſeveral expedients to elude the blow, after of. 
fering to refer all differences to the pope alone, or to eight barons, fur 
to be choſen by himſelf, and four by the confederates , he found bin. 
ſelf at laſt obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion. 

A CONFERENCE between the king and the barons was ap- 
pomted at Runnemede, between Windſor and Staines; 1 
»5th June. place which has ever ſince been extremely celebrated on ac- 

count of this great event. The two parties encamped + 
part, like open enemies; and after a debate of a few days, the king wit! 
a facility ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſcaled the chu. 
ter which was required of him. This famous deed, commes- 
by called the GREAT CARTER, either granted or ſecured very importun 
liberties and privileges to every order of men in the kingdom; to tit 
clergy, to the barons, and to the people. 

Tus freedom of elections was ſecured to the clergy : The former chat. 
ter of the king was confirmed, by. which the neceſſity of a royal cong 
d'elire and confirmation was ſuperſeded : All check upon appeals to Ron 
was removed, by the allowance granted to every man to depart the Kg 
dom at pleaſure : And the fines to be impoſed on the elergy, for any of 
fence, were ordained to be proportioned to the = eltates, not to their ce 
cleſiaſtical benefices. . 

Tux privileges granted to the barons were either abatements in the 
rigour of the feudal law, or determinations in points which had been 
left by that law, or had become by practice, arbitrary and ambiguov 
The relicfs of heirs ſucceeding to a military fee were aſcertained; i! 
8 M. Paris, p. 177 


Magna- 


19t' June. 
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fals and baron's at a hundred marks, a knight's at a hundred ſhillings, 
I was ordained by the charter, that, if the heir be a minor, he ſhall, im- 
nediately upon his majority, enter upon his eſtate, without paying any 
[lief; The king ſhall not fell his wardſhip : He ſhall levy only reaſon- 
able profits upon the eſtate, without committing waſte, or hurting the 
property: He ſhall uphold the caſtles, houſes, mills, parks, and ponds: 
And if he commit the guardianſhip of the eſtate to the ſheriff or any o- 
ther, he ſhall previouſly oblige them to find ſurety to the ſame purpoſe. 
During the minority of a baron, while his lands are in wardſhip, and are 
not in his own poſſeſſion, no debt which he owes to the Jews ſhall bear 
any intereſt, Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement ; and before 
the marriage be contracted, the neareſt relations of the perſon ſhall be in- 
formed of it. A widow, without paying any relief, ſhall enter upon her 
lower, the third part of her huſband's rents: She ſhall not be compelled 
to marry, ſo long as ſhe chuſes to continue ſingle; ſhe ſhall only give 
ſecurity never to marry without her lord's conſent, The king ſhall not 
claim the wardſhip of any minor, who holds lands by military tenure 
of a baron, on pretence that he alſo holds lands of the crown, by ſoc- 
cage or any other tenure. Scuttages ſhall be eſtimated at the ſame rate 
i in the time of Henry I.; and no ſcutage or aid, except in the three 
general feudal caſes, the king's captivity, the knighting of his eldeſt fon, 
ad the marrying of his eldeſt daughter, ſhall be impoſed but by the great 
council of the kingdom ; the prelates, earls, and great barons, ſhall be 
called to this great council, each by a particular writ ; the leſſer barons 
by a general ſummons of the ſheriff. The king ſhall not ſeize any baron's 
land for a debt to the crown, if the baron poſſeſſes as many goods and 
cattels as are ſufficient to diſcharge the debt. No man ſhall be obliged 
to perform more ſervice for his fee than he is bound to by his tenure, 
No governor or conſtable of a caſtle ſhall oblige any knight to give money 
for caſtle-guard, if the knight be willing to perform the ſervice in perſon, 
or by another able-bodied man; and if the knight be in the field himſelf, 
by the king's command, he ſhall be exempted from all other ſervice of 
this nature, No vaſſal ſhall be allowed to ſell ſo much of his land as to 
ncapacitate himſelf from performing his ſervice to his lord. 

Tagse were the principal articles, calculated for the intereſt of the ba- 
ons; and had the charter contained nothing farther, national happineſs 
nd liberty had been very little promoted by it, as it would only have 
tended to encreaſe the power and independence of an order of men, who 
were already too powerful, and whoſe yoke might have become more 
leavy on the people than even that of an abſolute monarch. But the 
bons who alone drew and impoſed on their prince this memorable char- 
kr, were neceſſitated to inſert in it other clauſes of a more extenſive and 
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more beneficent nature: They could not expect the concurrence of the 
people, without comprehending, together with their own, the intereſts of 
inferior ranks of men; and all proviſions, which the barons, for their 
own ſake, were obliged to make, in order to enſure the free and equitable 
adminiſtration of juftice, tended directly to the benefit of the whole com. 
munity. . The following were the principal clauſes of this nature, 


IT was ordained, that all the privileges and immunities above-mention. 
ed, granted to the barons againſt the king, ſhould be extended by the ba. 
rons to their inferior vaſſals. The king bound himſelf not to grant ary 
writ empowering a baron to levy aids from his vaſſals, except in the 
three feudal caſes, One weight and one meaſure ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
throughout the kingdom. Merchants ſhall be allowed to tranſact all buſ. 
neſs, without being expoſed to any arbitrary tolls and impoſitions : They and 
all free men ſhall be allowed to go out of the kingdom and return to it at 
pleaſure :: London, and all cities and burghs, ſhall preſerve their ancient 
liberties, immunities, and free cuſtoms : Aids ſhall not be required of them 
but by the conſent of the great council: No towns or individuals ſhall 
be obliged to make or ſupport bridges but by ancient cuſtoms : The 
goods of every freeman ſhall be diſpoſed of according to his will: If he 
die · inteſtate, his heirs ſhall ſucceed to them, No officer of the crown 
ſhall take any horſes, carts, or wood, without the conſent of the owner 
The king's courts of juſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and ſhall no longer folloy 
his perſon ; They ſhall be open to every one; and juſtice ſhall no longer 
be ſold, refuſed or delayed by them. Circuits ſhall be regularly held 
every year: The inferior tribunals of juſtice, the county court, ſheriff's 
turn, and court-leet ſhall meet at their appointed time and place: Th: 
ſheriffs ſhall be incapacitated to hold pleas of the crown ; and ſhall 
not put any perſon upon his trial, from rumour or ſuſpicion alone, but 
upon the evidence of lawful witneſſes. No freeman ſhall be taken 
impriſoned, or diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement and liberties, or outlawed, 
or baniſhed, or any wiſe hurt or injured, unleſs by the legal judgement «! 
his peers, or by the law of the land; and all who ſuffered otherwiſe, in 
this or the two former reigns, ſhall be reſtored to their rights and poſt 
fions. Every freeman ſhall be fined in proportion to his fault; and s 
fine ſhall be levied on him to his utter ruin: Even a villain or ruſtic {ha 


not, by any fine, be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and implements al 


huſbandry. This was the only article calculated for the intereſt of th 
body of men, probably at that time the moſt numerous in the kingdom. 
Ir mult be confeſſed, that the former articles of the Great Charter cos: 
tain ſuch mitigations and explanations of the feudal] law as are reaſonable 
and equitable ; and that the lattcr involve all the chief outlines of a legal 
government, and provide for the equal diſtribution of juſtice, and {rt 
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ajoyment of property; the great objects for which political ſociety was 
it firſt founded by men, which the people have a perpetual and unalienable 
right to recal, and which no time, nor precedent, nor ſtatute, nor poſitive 
jultitution, ought to deter them from keeping ever uppermoſt in their 
thoughts and attention, Though the proviſions made by this charter 
night, conformably to the genius of the age, be eſteemed too conciſe, and 
too bare of circumſtances, to maintain the execution of its articles, in op- 
rolition to the chicanery of lawyers, ſupported by the violence of power 
tine gradually aſcertained the ſenſe of all the ambiguous expreſſions ; and 
thoſe generous barons, who firſt extorted this conceſſion, ſtill held their 
ſyords in their hands, and could turn them againit thoſe who dared, on 
y pretence to depart from the original ſpirit and meaning of the grant. 
We may now, from the tenor of this charter, conjecture what thoſe laws 
were of king Edward, which the Engliſh nation, during ſo many genera- 
tions, till deſired with ſuch an obſtinate perſeverance, to have recalled and 
ctabliſned. They were chiefly theſe latter articles of Magna Charta; and 
the barons, who, at the beginning of theſe commotions, demanded the re- 
vial of the Saxon laws, undoubtedly thought that they had ſufficiently 
{tified the people by procuring them this conceſſion, which comprehend- 
ed the principal objects to which they had ſo long aſpired. But what 
we are moſt to admire, is the prudence and moderation of thoſe haughty 
cobles- themſelves, who were enraged by injuries, inflamed by oppoſition, 
and elated by a total victory over their ſovereign. They were content, 
eren in this plenitude of power, to depart from ſome articles of Henry I.'s 
charter, which they made the foundation of their demands, particularly 
from the abolition of wardſhips, a matter of the greateſt importance; and 
they ſeem to have been ſufficiently careful not to diminiſh too far the 
power and revenue of the crown. If they appear, therefore, to have car. 
ned other demands to too great a height, it can be aſcribed only to the 
laithleſs and tyrannical character of the king himſelf, of which they had 
long had experience, and which, they foreſaw, would, if they provided 
w farther ſecurity, lead him ſoon to infringe their new liberties, and re- 
wke his own conceſſions. TI alone gave birth to thoſe other articles, 
ſeemingly exorbitant, which were added as a rampart for the ſafeguard of 
lie Great Charter, 

Tax barons obliged the king to agree that London ſhould remain in 
their hands, and the Tower be conſigned to tlie cuſtody of the primate, 
ul the 15th of Auguſt enſuing, or till the execution of the ſeveral articles 
a the Great Charter *. The better to enſure the ſame end, he allowed 
lem to chuſe five-and-twenty members from their own body, as conſerva- 
dan of the public liberties ; and no bounds were ſet to the authority of, 

Z 
x Rymer, vol. i, p. 20T+ | Duuſt, vel. i. p. 73. 
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theſe men either in extent or duration. If any complaint were made of; 
violation of the charter, whether attempted by the king, juſticiaries, ſerif, 
or foreſters, any four of theſe barons might admoniſh the king to redreſ 
the grievance ; If ſatisfaction, were not obtained, they could aſſemble the 
whole council of twenty-five ; who, in conjunction with the great council, 
were empowered to compel him to obſerve the charter; and, in caſe of re. 
ſiſtance, might levy war againſt him, attack his caſtles and employ every 
kind of violence, except againft his royal perſon, and that of his queen and 
children. All men throughout the kingdom were bound, under the penalty 
of confiſcation, to ſwear obedience to the twenty-five barons ; and the 
freeholders of each county were to chuſe twelve knights, who were to 
make report of ſuch evil cuſtoms as required redreſs, conformably to the 
tenor of the Great Charter l. The names of thoſe conſervat ors were, the 
carls of Clare, Albemarle, Glocefter, Wincheſter, Hereford, Roger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, William Mareſchal the 
younger, Robert Fitz-Walter, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de Veſcey, Gil. 
bert Delaval, William de Moubray, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Mom- 
bezon, William de Huntingfield, Robert de Ros, the con ſlable of Cheſter, 
William de Aubeni, Richard de Perci, William Malet, John Fitz-Robert, 
William de Lanvalay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de Montfichet ®, 
Theſe men were, by this convention, really inveſted with the ſovereignty 
of the kingdom: They were rendered co-ordinate with the king, or rather 
ſuperior to him, in the exerciſe of the executive power: And as there 
was no circumſtance of government which, either directly or indirecth, 
might not bear a relation to the ſecurity or obſervance of the Great Charter, 
there could ſcarcely occur any incident 1n which they might not lawfully 
interpoſe their authority. 

Johan ſeemed to ſubmit paſſively to all theſe regulations, however 1nju- 
rious to majeſty : He ſent writs to all the ſheriffs, ordering them to con- 
ſtrain every one to ſwear obedience to the twenty-five barons u. He di- 
miſſed all his foreign forces: He pretended that his government was thence- 
forth to run in a new. tenor, and be more indulgent to the liberty and in- 


dependence of his people. But he only, diſſembled, till he ſhould find a 


favourable opportunity for annulling all his conceſſions. The injuries and 
indignities, which he had formerly ſuftered from the pope and the king of 
France, as they came from equals or ſuperiors, ſeemed to make but ſmall 
impreſſion on him: But the ſenſe of this perpetual and total ſubjection, 
under his own rebellious vaſſals, ſunk deep in his mind and he was deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to throw off ſo ignominious a ſlavery ». Hegre# 


i This ſeems a very ſtrong proof that the houſe of commons was not then in being; 
otherwiſe the knights and burgeſſes from the ſeveral counties could have given into tit 
lords a liſt of grievances, without fo unuſual an election. m M. Paris, f 
. A Ibid. p. 183. o Ibid. p. 183. 
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fillen, ſilent and reſerved : He ſhunned the ſociety of his courtiers and 
nobles: He retired into the Ifle of Wight, as if defirous of hidiag his 
dame and confuſion ; but in this retreat he meditated the moſt fatal ven- 
geance againſt all his enemies . He ſecretly ſent abroad his emiſſaries to 
ili foreign ſoldiers, and to invite the rapacious Brehangons into his ſer- 
ec, by the proſpe& of ſharing the ſpoils of England, and reaping the fore- 
{tures of ſo many opulent barons, who had incurred the guilt of rebellion 
by riſing 10 arms againſt him! And he diſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, 
in order to lay before the pope the Great Charter, which he had been com- 
pelled to ſign, and to complain before that tribunal, of the violence which | 
had been impoſed upon him ". 

[yx"cexT, confidering himſelf as feudal lord of the kingdom, was in- 
cenſed at the temerity of the barons, who, though they pretended to ap- 
peil to his authority, had dared, without waiting for his conſent, to im- 
poſe ſuch terms on a prince, who, by reſigning to the Roman pontiff his 
crown and independance, had placed himſelf immediately under the papal 
protection. He iſſued, therefore, a bull, in which, from the plenitude of 
is apoſtolic power, and from the authority which God had committed to 
kim, to build and deſtroy kingdoms, to plant and overthrow, he au ulled 
and abrogated the whole charter, as unjuſt in itſelf, as obtained by com- 
pulſion, and as derogatary to the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. He pro- 
hibited the barons from exacting the obſcrvance of it: He even prohibit- 
ed the king himſelf from paying any regard to it : He abſolved him and 
lis ſubjects from all oaths which they had been conſtrained to take to that 
purpoſe : And he pronounced a general ſentence of excommimication a- 
gainſt every one who ſhould perſevere in maintaining ſuch treaſonable and 
iniquitous pretenſions *, 

The king, as his foreign forces arrived along with this bull, 
wow ventured to take off the maſk; and, under ſanction of R. — of 
the pope's decree, recalled all the liberties which he had grant- the civil 
ed to his ſubjects, and which he had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve. 

But the ſpiritual weapon was found upon trial to carry leſs force with it 
than he had reaſon, from his own experience, to apprehend. ' The pri- 
mate refuſed to obey the pope in publiſhing the ſentence of excommunica- 
don againſt the barons ; and though he was cited to Rome, that he might 
atend a general council, there aſſembled, and was ſuſpended, on account 
of his diſobedience to the pope, and his ſecret correſpondence with the 
King's enemies d. Though a new and particular ſentence of excommuni- 

24 
T lhid. Chron,” Dunſt. vol, i. p, 72. Ibid, 
Chron, Mailr, p. 188. M. Paris, p. 183. Chron. Dunſt. vol; i. 
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cation was pronounced by name againſt the principle barons u. John fil 
found that his nobility and people, and even his clergy, adhered to the 
defence of their liberties, and to their combination againſt him : The ſword 
of his foreign mercenaries was all he had to truſt to for reſtoring his ay. 
thority. Py "Ly fate 3 | 

Tus barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, ſeem to have been lu). 
led into a fatal ſecurity, and to have taken no rational meaſures, in ca 
of the introduction of a foreign force, for re- aſſembling their armies. The 
king was, from the firſt, maſter of the field; and immediately laid lege 


to the caſtle of Rocheſter, which was obſtinately defended by William de 


Albiney, at the head of a hundred and forty knights with their retainen, 
but was at laſt reduced by famine. John, irritated with the 
Fr refiſtance, intended to have hanged the governor and all the 


garriſon z but, on the repreſentation of William de Mauleon, 


who ſuggeſted to him the danger of reprizals, he was content to ſacrifice, 
in this barbarous manner, the inferior priſoners only v. The captivity of 
William de Albeny, the beſt officer among the confederated ,barons, wa 
an irreparable loſs to their cauſe ; and no regular oppoſition was thence. 
forth made to the progreſs of the royal arms. The ravenous and barha- 
Tous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and enraged prince, were Jet looſe a. 
gainſt the eſtates, tenants, minors, houſes, parks of the barons, and ſpread 
devaſtation over the face of the kingdom. Nothing was to be ſeen but 
the flames of villages and caſtles reduced to 'aſhes, the conſternation and 
miſery of the inhabitants, tortures exerciſed by the ſoldiery to make them 
reveal their concealed treaſures, and reprizals no leſs barbarous, committed 
by the barons and their partizans on the royal demeſnes, and on the eftatc: 
of ſuch as ſtill adhered to the crown. The king, marching through the 
whole extent of England, from Dover ta Berwic, laid the provinces wake 
on each fide of him; and conſidered every flate, which was not his in- 
mediate property, as entirely hoſtile, and the obje& of military execution, 
The nobility of the north, in particular, who bad ſhewn greateſt violence 
the recovery of their liberties, and who, acting in a ſeperate body, had eu- 
preſſed their diſcontent even at the conceſſions made by the Great Charter, 
as they could expect no mercy, fled, before him with their wives and 
families, and purchaſed the friendſhip of Alexander, the young king of 
Scots, by doing homage to him. . 
| © Taz barons reduced to this deſperate extremity, and 
. menaced with the total loſs of their liberties, their propemiei 
is called and their lives, employed a remedy no leſs deſperate ; #6 
. making applications to the court of France, they offered to 
acknowledge Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip for their ſovereign, on condi 


v.Rymer, vol. i. P. 211. M. paris, p. 192. * NMI. Paris, p. 187. 
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gon that he would afford them protection from the violence of their enraged 
prince. Though the ſenſe of the common rights of mankind, the only rights 
that are entirely indefeaſible, might have juſtified them in the depoſition. of 
their king, they declined inſiſting before Philip on a pretenſion which is 
commonly ſo diſagreeable to ſovereigns, and which ſounds harſhly in their 
zopal ears. They affirmed, that John was incapable of ſucceeding to the 
own, by reaſon of the attainder paſſed upon him during his brother's 
reign 3 though that attainder had been reverſed, and Richard had even, 
by his laſt will, declared him his ſucceſſor. They pretended that he was 
ready legally depoſed by ſentence of the peers of France, on account of 
the murder of his nephew; though that ſentence could not poſſibly regard 
my thing but his tranſmarine dominions, which alone he held in vaſſalage 
to that crown. On more plaufible grounds, they affirmed, that he had al- 
cady depoſed himſelf hy doing homage to the pope, changing the nature of 
his ſovereignty and reſigning an independent crown for a fee under a foreign 
power. And as Blanche of Caſtile, the wife of Lewis, was deſcended by 
her mother from Henry IT. they maintained, though many other princes 
kood before her in the order of ſucceſſion, that they had not ſhaken off the 
royal family, in chuſing her huſband for their ſovereign. 

Parte was ſtrongly tempted to lay hold on the rich prize which was 
offered to him. The legate menaced him with interdicts and excommu- 
cations, if he invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince 
who. was under the immediate protection of the holy ſee * ; But as Phi- 
liv was aſſured of the obedience of his own vaſſals, his principles were 
changed with the times, and he now undervalued as much all papal cen- 
ſures, as he formerly pretended to pay reſpe& to them, His chief ſcruple 
«as with regard to the fidelity which he might expect from the Engliſh 
barons in their new engagements, and the danger of entruſting his ſon and 
heit into the hands of men who might on any caprice or neceſſity, make 
peace with their native ſovereign, by ſacrificing a pledge of ſo much value. 
He therefore exacted from the barons twenty-five hoſtages of the moſt no- 
ble birth in the kingdom; and having obtained this ſecurity, he ſent 0- 
er. firſt a ſmall army to the relief of the confederates ; then more nume- 
tous forces, which arrived with Lewis himſelf at their head. 

Tus firſt effect of the young prince's appearance in England was the 
<t{rtion of John's foreign troops, who being moſtly levied in Flanders, 
and other provinces of France, refuſed to ſerve againſt the heir of their 
monarchy z. The Gaſcons and Poictevins alone, who were {till John's 
lubjects, adhered to his cauſe ; but they were too weak to maintain that 
fuperiority. in the field, which they had hitherto ſupported, againſt the con, 
M. Paris, p. 194. M. Weſt. p. 275, Y M, Paris, p. 193. Chron, Dunk, vol. 
15. 74. M. Paris, p. 195. 
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federated barons. Many conſiderable noblemen deſerted John's party, the 
earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, Warrene, Oxford, Albemarle, and Willizn 
Mareſchal the younger : His caſtles fell daily into the hands of the ene. 
my : Dover was the only place which, from the valour and fidelity of 
Hubert de Burgh, the governor, made reſiſtance to the progreſs of Leg. 
is : And the barons had the melancholy proſpect of finally ſucceeding it 
their purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny of their own king, by impo- 
ſing on themſelves and the nation a foreign yoke. But this union was of 
ſhort duration between the French and Engliſh nobles ; and the impry. 
dence of Lewis, who, on every occaſion, ſhowed too vilible a preferencets 
the former, encreaſed that jealouſy which it was ſo natural for the latter 
to entertain in their preſent ſituation d. The viſcount of Melun, too, it is 
ſaid, one of his courtiers, fell lick at London, and finding the approaches 
of death, he ſent for ſome of his friends among the Engliſh barons, and 
warning them of their danger, revealed Lewis's ſecret intentions of exter. 
minating them and their families, as traitors to their prince, and of beſtow, 
ing their eſtates and dignities on his native ſubjects, in whoſe fidelity be 
could more reaſonably place confidence . This ſtory, whether true ot 
falſe, was univerſally reported, and believed ; and concurring with other 
circumſtances, which rendered it credible, did great prejudice to the cauſe 
of Lewis. 'The earl of Saliſbury, and other noblemen, deſerted again to 
John's party 4; and, as men eaſily change ſides in a civil war, eſpecially 
where there power is founded on an hereditary and independent authority, 
and is not derived from the opinion and favour of the people, the French 
prince had reaſon to dread a ſudden reverſe of fortune, The king was 
aſſembling a conſiderable army, with a view of fighting one great battl: 
for his crown ; but paſſing from Lynne to Lincolnſhire, his road lay a- 
long the ſea-ſhore, which was overflowed at high water; and not chuſing 
the proper time for his journey, he loſt in the inundation all his carriages, 
treaſure, baggage, and regalia. The affliction for this diſaſter, and vexa- 
tion from the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, encreaſed the ſickneſs under 
which he then laboured ; and though he reached the caſtle of Newark, be 

1216, Was obliged to halt there, and his diſtemper ſoon after put an cid 
17thOR, to his life, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and eighteenth of 

. reign; and freed the nation from the dangers, to which it 


was equally expoſed by his ſucceſs or by his misfortunes. 


and characs Tu character of this prince is nothing but a complication 
=- the of vices, equally mean and odious ; ruinous to himſels, and de- 

{trutive to his people, Cowardice, inaQtivity, folly, levity, 
licentiouſneſs, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all theſe qu. 


NMI. Paris, p. 198. Chron Dunſt. vol. i, p. 75, 76. b W. Heming, p. $559 
© M. Paris, p. 199. M. Weſt. p. 277. Chron Danſt. voi. 1, p. 78, 
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les appear too evidently in the ſeveral incidents of his life, to give us 
dom to ſuſpect, that the diſagreeable picture has been any wiſe overchar- 
«d by the prejudices of the ancient hiſtorians, It is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther his conduct to his father, his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, was 
not culpable ; or whether his crimes, in theſe reſpe&s, were not even ex- 
ded by the baſeneſs which appeared in his tranſactions with the king 
if France, the pope, and the barons, His European dominions, when 
they devolved to him by the death of his brother, were more extenſive 
un have ever, ſince his time, been ruled by any Engliſh monarch : But 
felt loſt by his miſconduct the flouriſhing provinces in France, the an- 
ent patrimony of his family: He ſubjected his kingdom to a ſhameful 
aalage under the fee of Nome: He ſaw the prerogatives of his crown 


Aminiſhed by law, and ſtill more reduced by faction: And he died at laſt, ' 


when in danger of being totally expelled by a foreign power, and of either 
ending his life miſerably in priſon, or ſeeking ſhelter as a fugitive from the 
purſuit of his enemies, 


Tat prejudices againſt this prince were ſo violent, that he was believed 
to hve ſent an embaſſy to the Miramoulin or emperor of Morocco, and to 
have offered to change his religion and become Mahometan, in order to 
urchaſe the protection of that monarch. But though this ſtory is told 
u, on plauſible authority, by Matthew Paris e, it is in itſelf utterly impro- 
bible; except, that there is nothing ſo incredible but may be believed te 
proceed from the folly and wickedneſs of John, 


Tut monks threw great reproaches on this prince for his impiety and even 
aidclity ; and as an inſtance of it, they tell us, that, having one day caught 
z very fat ſtag, he exclaimed, How plump and well fed is this animal ! and 
x dure ſwear, he never heard maſs. This ſally of wit, upon the uſual 
corpulency of the prieſts, more than all his enormous crimes and iniquities, 
made him paſs with them for an atheiſt. 


Jous left two legitimate ſons behind him, Henry, born on the firſt of 
October, 1207, and now nine years of age; and Richard, born on the 
lixth of January, 1209; and three daughters, Jane afterwards married to 
Alexander king of Scots ; Eleanor married firſt to William Mareſchal the 
younger, carl of Pembroke, and thea to dimon Mountfort, earl of Liecelter ; 
ad Iſabella married to the emperor Frederic II. All theſe children were 
born to him by Iſabella of Angouleſme, his ſecond wife. His illegitimate 
Clildren were numerous; but none of them were any wiſe diſtinguiſhed. . 


Ir was this king, who, in the ninth year of his reign, firſt gave by 
charter to the city of London, the right of electing annually a mayor out 
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of its own body, an office which was till now held for life. He gave the 
city alſo power to ele& and remove its ſheriffs at pleaſure, and its common. 
council-men annually. London bridge was finiſhed. in this reign : The 
former bridge was of wood, Maud the empreſs was the firſt that built 
ſtone bridge in England. 
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APPENDIX II. 


The FEUDAL aud ANGLO-NORMAN 
GOVERNMENT and MANN ERS. 


Origin of the feudal law Tits progreſs —— Feudal government of Eng- 
7e feudal parliament.— The common Fudicial pow- 
„Avenue of the croun . Commerer The church Civil 


Law . — Manners. 


He feudal law is the chief foundation, both of the political govern- 

ment and of the juriſprudence, eſtabliſhed by the Normans in Eng- 
uud. Our ſubje& therefore requires, that we ſhould form a juſt idea of 
this law, in order to explain the ſtate, as well of that kingdom, as of all 
other kingdoms of Europe, which during thoſe ages, were governed by 
ſimilar inſtitutions. And though I am ſenſible, that I muſt here repeat 
many obſervations and reflections which have been communicated by o- 
thers® ; yet, as every book, agreeably to the obſervation of a great hiſto- 
nan", ſhould be as complete as poſſible within itſelf, and ſhould never re- 
fer, for any thing material, to other books, it will be neceſſary, in this 
place, to deliver a ſhort plan of that prodigious fabric, which, for ſeveral 
centuries, preſerved ſuch a mixture of liberty and oppreſſion, order and 
narchy, ſtability and revolution, as was never experienced in any other 
ge, or any other part of the world. 

Arrrs the northert nations had ſubdued the provinces of the Origin of 
Roman empire, they were obliged to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of go- 3 
emment, which might ſecure their conqueſts, as well againſt 
the revolt of their numerous ſubjects who remained in the provinces, as 
rom the inroads of other tribes, who might be tempted to raviſh from 
them their new acquiſitions. The great change of circumſtances made 
them here depart from thoſe inſtitutions which prevailed among them, 
While they remained in the foreſts of Germany; yet was it ſtill natural 
'or them to retain, in their preſent ſettlement, as much of their ancient 
culloms as was compatible with their new ſituation. 


* L'Efpirit de Loix. Dr, Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland. Padre Palo Hiſt, 
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Taz German governments, being more a confederacy of independe;s 
warriors, than a civil ſubjection, derived their principal force from many 
inferior and voluntary aſſociations, which individuals formed under a pax, 
ticular head or chieftain, and which it became the higheſt point of honoy 
to maintain with inviolable fidelity. The glory of the chief conſiſted in 
the number, the bravery, and the zealous attachment of his retainer; 
The duty of the retainers required, that they ſhould accompany their chic! 
in all wars and dangers, that they ſhould eſteem his renown or his favour 
ſufficient recompence for all their ſervices. The prince himſelf was no. 


thing but a great chieftain, who was choſen from among the reſt, on ac. 


count of his ſuperior valour or nobility ; and who derived his power fron 
the voluntary aſſociation or attachment of the other chieftains, 

When a tribe, governed by theſe ideas, and actuated by theſe princi. 
ples, ſubdued a large territory, they found, that, though it was neceſſary 
to keep themſelves in a military poſture, they could neither remain united 
in a body, nor take up their quarters in ſeveral garriſons, and that their 
manners and inſtitutions debarred them from uſing theſe expedients ; the 
obvious ones, which, in a like ſituation, would have been employed by: 
more civilized nation. Their ignorance in the art of finances, and perhaps 
the devaſtations inſeparable from ſuch violent conqueſts, rendered it imprac- 
ticable for them to levy taxes ſufficient for the pay of numerous armic : 
and their repugnance to ſubordination, with their attachment to run 
pleaſures, made the life of the camp or garriſon, if perpetuated duriny 
peaceful times, extremely odious and diſguſtful to them. They ſized, 
therefore, ſuch a portion of the conquered lands as appeared necellary ; 
they aſſigned a ſhare for ſupporting the dignity of their prince and govern 
ment; they diſtributed other parts under the title of fiefs, to the chiels ; 
theſe made a new partition among their retainers ; the expreſs condition 
of all theſe grants was, that they might be reſumed at pleaſure, and th 
the poſſeſſor, ſo long as he enjoyed them, ſhould ſtill remain in readinels ts 
take the field for the defence of the nation. And though the conquerors 
immediately ſeparated, in order to enjoy their new acquilitions, their mat. 
tial diſpoſition made them readily fulfil the terms of their engagement: 
They aſſembled on the firſt alarm; their habitual attachment to tlie chic 
tain made them willingly ſubmit to his command; and thus a regular ni. 


litary force, though concealed, was always ready to defend, on any emr- 


pence, the intereſt and honour of the community. 

Wes are not to imagine, that all the conquered lands were feized by 
the northern conquerors ; or that the whole of the land thus ſeized vis 
fubjeed to thoſe military ſervices. This ſuppoſition is confuted by the 
kiſtory of all the nations on the continent. Even the idea, given us of le 
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German manners by the Roman hiſtorian, may convince us, that that bold 

ple would never have been content with ſo precarious a ſubſiſtence, or 
have fought to procure eſtabliſhments, which were only to continue during 
the good pleaſure of their ſovereign. Though the northern chieftains ac- 
cepted of lands, which, being conſidered as a kind of military pay, might 
de reſumed at the will of the king or general; they alſo took poſſeſſion of 
cates, which, being hereditary and independent, enabled them to main- 
uin their native liberty, and ſupport, without court-favour, the honour of 
their rank and family. 

Bur there is a great difference, in the conſequences, between p,,_..c. of 
te diſtribution of a pecuniary ſubſiſtence, and the aſſignment the feudal 
bf lands burthened with the condition of military ſervice. 820 
The delivery of the former, at the weekly, monthly, or annual terms of 
payment, ſtill recalls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from the prince, and 
reminds the ſoldier of the precarious tenure by which he holds his commiſſion. 
Put the attachment, naturally formed with a fixed portion of land, gradual- 
ly begets the idea of ſomething like property, and makes the poſſeſ- 
for forget his dependent ſituation, and the condition which was at 
rt annexed to the grant. It ſeemed equitable, that one who had 
cultivated and ſowed a field, ſhould reap the harveſt : Hence fiefs, which 
were at firſt entirely precarions, were ſoon made annual. A man, who 
had employed his money in building, planting, or other improvements, ex- 
peed to reap the fruits of his labour or expence: Hence they were next 
manted during a term of years. It would be thought hard to expel a man 
{om his poſſeſſions, who had always done his duty, and performed the con- 
vtons on which he originally received them: Hence the chieftains, in a 
'ubſequent period, thought themſelves entitled to demand the enjoyment of 
{eir feudal lands during life. It was found, that a man would more wil- 
ingly expoſe himſelf in battle if aſſured, that his family ſhould inherit his 
polleſions, and ſhould not be left by his death in want and poverty: 


lence fiefs were made hereditary in families, and deſcended, during one 


Je, to the ſon, then to the grandſon, next to the brothers, and afterwards 
o more diſtant relations k. The idea of property ſtole in gradually upon 
lat of military pay; and each century made fome ſenſible addition to the 
ability of fiefs and tenures. f* 

ly all theſe ſucceſſive acquiſitions, the chief was ſupported by his vaſ- 
"ls; who having originally a ſtrong connexion with him, augmented by 
tue conſtant intercourſe of good offices, and by the friendſhip arifing 
{om vicinity and dependance, were inclined to follow their leader againſt 
il his enemies, and voluntarily, in his private quarrels, paid him the ſame * 
dbedience to which, by their tenure, they were bound in foreign wars, 
While he daily advanced new pretenfions to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his 

K Lib, Feud. Lib. 1. tit. 1. 
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ſuperior fief, they expected to find the ſame advantage, in acquiring 66. 
bility to their ſubordinate ones ; and they zealouſly oppoſed the intrugoy 
of a new lord, who would be inclined, as he was fully intitled, to beſtow 
the poſſeſſion of their lands on his own favourites and retainers,” Thus 
the authority of the ſovereign gradually decayed : and each noble, for. 
tified in his own territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, became to 
powerful to be expelled by an order from the throne ; and he ſecured by 
law what he had at firſt acquired by uſurpation. 

Dvzrxs this precarious ſtate of the ſupreme power, a difference would 
immediately be experienced between thoſe portions of territory which 
were ſubjected to to the feudal tenures, and thoſe which were poſſeſſed by 
an allodial or free title. Though the latter poſſeſſions had at firſt bet 
eſteemed much preferable, they were ſoon found; by the progreſſive 
changes introduced into public and private law, to be of an inferior con. 
dition to the farmer. The poſſeſſors of a feudal territory, united bye 
regular ſubordination under one chief, and by the mutual attachments 
the vaſſals, had the ſame advantages over the proprietors of the other, that 
a diſciplined army enjoys over a diſperſed multitude ; and were enabled to 
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commit with impunity all injuries on their defenceleſs neighbours. Every * * 

one, therefore, haſtened to ſeek that protection which he found ſo neceſ. Tur 
ſary; and each allodial proprietor, reſigning his poſſeſſions into the gent {nh 
bands of the king, or of ſome nobleman reſpected for power or valour, re- headers, 
ceived them back with the condition of feudal ſervices | which though a bur tne: T 
den ſomewhat grievous, brought him ample compenſation, by connecting RE: 
him with the neighbouring proprietors, and placing him under the guar- "JF" 
dianſhip of a potent chieftain. The decay of the political government * * 
thus neceſſarily occaſioned the extenſion of the feudal : The kingdoms af o ſatisfy 
Europe were univerſally divided into baronies, and theſe into inferio uſd; 
fiefs : And the attachment of vaſſals to their chief, which was as firlt at ditribart 
eſſential part of the German manners, was ſtill ſupported by the fan- A 
cauſes from which it at firſt aroſe ; the neceſſity of mutual prote®o!, ma; 2 
and the continued intereourſe, between the head and the members, of ben Lads 
fits and fervices. Acco 
Bur there was another circumſtance which corroborated theſe feudal Lt 
dependencies, and tended to connect the vaſſals with their ſuperior or who enjo 
by an indiſſoluble bond of union. The northern conquerors, as well a privileges 
the more early Greeks and Romans, embraced a policy, which is unaroit #23 conc 
able to all nations that have made flender advances in refinement : Ti vor. 1 
erery where united the civil juriſdiction with the military power. Lar, * 
in its commencement, was not an intricate ſeience, and was more governes bald « = 
by maxims of equity, which ſeem obvious to common ſenſe, than by 7 34.) quid ex 
Coke C 
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the intruſoy 


ed, to beſtow 


herous and ſubtile principles, applied to a variety of cafes by profound 
reaſonings from analogy. An officer, though he had paſſed his life in 


the field, was able to determine all legal controverſies which could occur 


inerz. That «thin the diſtrict committed to his charge; and his deciſions were the 
h noble, for. molt likely to meet with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who 
| became too rpeRted his perſon, and were accuſtomed to act under his command. 
e ſecured by The profit ariſing from puniſhments, which were then chiefly pecuniary, 


x35 another reaſon for his defiring to retain the judicial power; and 


* would when his fief became hereditary, this authority, which was efſential to it, 
itory which ns alſo tranſmitted to his poſterity. The counts and other magiſtrates, 
Poſſeſſed by whoſe power was merely official, were tempted, in imitation of the feudal 
at firſt been lords, whom they reſembled in ſo many particulars, to render their digni- 
l Progreſine ty perpetual and hereditary ; and in the decline of the regal power, they 
inferior con. hund no difficulty in making good their pretenſions. After this manner, 
united by a tle vaſt fabric of feudal ſubordination became quite ſolid and comprehen- 
tachments of lie; it formed every where an eſſential part of the political conſtitution ; 
e other, that and the Norman and other barons, who followed the fortunes of Wil- 
re enabled to lam, were ſo accuſtomed to it, that they could ſcarcely form an idea of 
urs. Every ny other ſpecies'of civil government ®, 
nd ſo mecel- Taz Saxons, who conquered England, as they exterminated the an- 
ns into the cient inhabitants, and thought themſelves ſecured by the ſea againſt new 
r valour, r onaders, found it leſs requiſite to maintain themſelves in a military poſ- 
hough a bur tue: The quantity of land, which they annexed to offices, ſeems to have 
' connecting been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon continued the longer in its ori- 
ler the gurt. zinal ſituation, and was always poſſeſſed during pleaſure by thoſe who 
government vere intruſted with the command. Theſe conditions were too precarious 
kingdoms & o ſatisfy the Norman barons, who enjoyed more independent poſſeſſions and 
nto ** jurilditions in their own country; and William was obliged, in the new 
as as firſt ar 


liſtribution of land to copy the tenures, which, were now become uni 
ſerſal on the continent. England on a ſudden became a feudal king- 
wm"; and received all the advantages, and was expoſed to all the in- 
conventencies, incident to that ſpecies of civil polity. 

AccorDinG to the principles of the feudal law, the king h fondat 
was the ſupreme lord of the landed property: All poſſeſſors, [#7 —— 
cho enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any part of it, held thoſe 423 
privileges, either mediately or immediately, of him; and their property 
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hs _ vis conceived to be in ſome degree, conditional. The land was ſtill 
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re governed he ideas of the feudal government were ſo rooted that even lawyers, in theſe „ges, 
than by ta could not ſorm a notion of any other conſtitution, Regnum, (ſays Bracton, lib. 2. cap. 


34. quid ex comitatibus & baronibus dicitur eſe conſl:tutum, 
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apprehended to be a ſpecies of lengſice, which was the original conception 
of a feudal property; and the vaſſal owed, in return for it, ſtated ſervict, 
to his baron, as the baron himſelf did for his land to the crown, The 
vaſſal was obliged to defend his baron in war; and the baron at the he 
of his vaſlals, was bound to fight in defence of the king and kingdom. 
But beſides theſe military ſervices, which were caſual, there were other, 
impoſed of a-civil nature, which were more conſtant and durable. 

Tus northern nations had no idea, that any man, trained up to honour, 
and inured to arms, was ever to be governed, without his own conſent, 
by the abſolute will of another; or that the adminiſtration of jultice wa 
ever to be exerciſed by the private opinion of one magiſtrate, without the 
concurrence of ſome other perſons, whoſe intereſt might induce them ty 
check his arbitrary and iniquitous deciſions. The king, therefore, when 
be found it neceſſary to demand any ſervice of his barons or chief tenauts, 
beyond what was due by their tenures, was obliged to aſſemble then, 
in order to obtain their conſent ; And when it was neceſſary to determine 
any controverſy which might ariſe among the barons themſelves, the queſ- 
tion muſt be diſcuſſed in their preſence, and be decided according to their 
opinion or advice. In theſe two cixcumftances of conſent and advice, con- 
ſiſted chiefly the civil ſervices of the ancient barons ; and theſe implied all 
the conſiderable incidents of government. In one view, the barons 
regarded this attendance as their principal privilege ; in another, as a 
grievous burden, That no momentous affairs could be tranſacted with- 
out their conſent and advice, was in general eſteemed the great ſecurity of 
their poſſeſſions and dignities : But as they reaped no immediate profit 
from their attendance at court, and were expoſed to great inconvenieuce 
and charge by an abſence from their own eſtates, every one was gui 6 to 
exempt himſelf from each particular exertion of this power; and v: 
pleaſed both that the call for that duty ſhould ſeldom return upon in 
and that others ſhould undergo the burden in his ſtead. The king, 0 


the other hand, was uſually anxious, for ſeveral reaſons, that the aſſembly 


of the barons ſhould be full at every ſtated or caſual meeting: This at 
tendance was the chief badge of their fubordination to his crown, and 
drew them from that independence which they were apt to affect in their 
own caſtles and manors ; ; and where the meeting was thin or ill attended, 
its determinations had leſs authority, and commanded not ſo ready an obe. 
dience from the whole community. 

Taz caſe was the ſame with the barons in their courtqas with the 
king in the ſupreme council of the nation. It was requiſite to aſſemble 
the vaſſals, in order to determine by their vote any queſtion which regard. 
ed the barony ; and they fat along with the chief in all trials, whether 
civil or criminal, which occurred within the limits of their juriſdiction. 
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They were bound to pay ſuit and ſervice at the court of their baron; 
11d as their tenure was military, and conſequently honourably, they were 
idmitted into his ſociety, and partook of his friendſhip. Thus, a king- 
lom was conſidered only as a great barony, and a barony as a ſmall 
kingdom. The barons were peers to each other in the national council, 
and, in ſome degree, companions to the king: The vaſſals were peers 
o each other in the court of barony, and companions to their baron h. 
Bur though this reſemblance ſo far took place, the vaſſals, by the na- 
tural courſe of things, univerſally, in the feudal conſtitutions, fell into 
1 greater ſubordination under the baron, than the baron himſelf under his 
ſovereign 3 and theſe governments had a neceſſary and infallible tendency 
to augment the power of the nobles. The great chief, reſiding in his 
country-ſeat, which he was commonly allowed to fortify, loft, in a great 


meaſure, his connexton or acquaintance with the prince; and added every 


hy new force to his authority over the vaſſals of the barony. They re- 
ceived from him education in all military exercifes : His hoſpitality invited 
them to live and enjoy ſociety in his hall : Their leifure, which was great, 
made them perpetual retainers on his perſon, and partakers of his country 
ſports and amuſements : They had no means of gratifying their ambiti- 
on but by making a figure in his train: His favour and countenance 
was their greateſt honour : His diſpleaſure expoſed them to contempt 
and ignominy : And they felt every moment the neceſlity of his pro- 
tection, both in the controverſies which occurred with other vaſſals, 
and, what was more material, in the daily inroads and injuries which were 
tommitted by the neighbouring barons. During the time of general 
war, the ſovereign, who marched at the head of his armies, and was the 
great protector of the ſtate, always acquired ſome acceſſion to his autho- 
ity, which he loſt during the intervals of peace and tranquillity : But 
the looſe police, incident to the feudal conftitutions, maintained a perpe- 
tual, though ſecret hoſtility, between the ſeveral members of the ſtate ; 
and the vaſſals found no means of ſecuring themſelves againſt the injuries 
to which they were continually expoſed, but by cloſely adhering to their 
chief, and falling into a ſubmiſſive dependence upon him. 

le the feudal government was fo little favourable to the true liberty 
tren of the military vaſſal, it was ſtill more deſtructive of the independence 
ud ſecurity of the other members of the ſtate, or what, in a proper ſenſe, 
ve call the people. A great part of them were ſerfs, and lived in a tate 
s: abſolute flavery or villainage : The other inhabitants of the country 
pad their rent in ſervices, which were in a great meaſure arbitrary; and 
lliey could expect no redreſs of injuries, in a court of barony, from men 

Aa 2 
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who thougi:t they had a right to oppreſs and tyrannize over them: Th, 
towns were ſituated either within the demeſnes of the king, or the lands 
of the great barons, and were almoſt entirely ſubjected to the abſolute wil 
of their maſter. The languiſhing ſtate of commerce kept the inhabitany 
poor and contemptible ; and the political inſtitutions were calculated to 
render that poverty perpetual. The barons and gentry, living in ruſtic 
plenty and hoſpitality, gave no encouragement to the arts, and had no de. 
mand for any of the more elaborate manufactures: Every profeſſion wa 
held in contempt but that of arms: And if any merchant or manufacture 
roſe by induſtry and frugality to a degree of opulence, he found himſclf 
but the more expoſed to injuries, from the envy and avidity of the mil. 
tary nobles. | 

Tauss concurring cauſes gave the feudal governments ſo ſtrong a bis 
towards ariſtocracy, that the royal authority was extremely eclipſed in al 
the European ſtates ; and, inſtead of dreading the growth of monarchica 
power, we might rather expe& that the community would every where 
£ramble into ſo many independent baronies, and loſe the political union 
by which they were cemented. In elective monarchies, the event wa 
commonly anſwerable to this expectation; and the barons, gaining ground 
on every vacancy of the throne, raiſed themſelves almoſt to a ſtate of (0. 
vereignty, and ſacrificed to their power both the rights of the crown and 
the libertics of the people. But hereditary monarchies had a principle of 
authority which was not ſo eaſily ſubverted : and there were ſeveral cau- 
ſes winch {till maintained a degree of influence in the hands of the 
ſovereign. 

Tus greateſt baron could never loſe view entirely of thoſe principles of 
the feudal conſtitution which bound him, as a vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion and 
ſealty towards his prince; becauſe he was every moment obliged to hart 
recourſe to thoſe principles, in exacting fealty and ſubmiſſion from his 
own vaſſals. The leſſer barons, finding that the annihilation of royal an 
thority left them expoſed, without protection, to the inſults and imjunes 
of more potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the crown, and promolc( 
the execution of general and equal laws. The people had ſtill a ſtronger 
intereſt to delire the grandeur of the ſovereign : and the king, being tie 
legal magiſtrate, who ſuffered by every internal convulſion or oppreſſion, 
and who regarded the great nobles as his immediate rivals, aſſumed the 
ſalutary office of general guardian or protector of the commons. Belices 
the prerogatives with which the law inveſted him; his large demeſnes and 
numerous retainers rendered him, in one ſenſe, the greateſt baron in his 
kingdom; and where he was poſſeſſed of perſonal vigour and abilities (for 
his ſituation required theſe advantages), he was commonly able to pie. 
ſerve his authority, and maintain his ſtation as head of the communitys 
and the chief fountain of law and juſtice, | 
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Tat firſt kings of the Norman race were favoured by another circum- 
bance, which preſerved them from the eneroachments of their barons. They 
dere generals of a conquering army, which was obliged to continue in a 
nilitary poſture, and to maintain great ſubordination under their leader, 
n order to ſecure themſelves from the revolt of the numerous natives, 
whom they had bereaved of all their properties and privileges. But though 
this circumſtance fupported the authority of William and his immediate 
lucceſſors, and rendered them extremely abſolute, it was loſt as ſoon as 
the Norman barons began to incorporate with the nation, to acquire a 
ſecurity in their poſſeſſions, and to fix their influence over their vaſſals, 
tenants, and flaves. And the immenſe fortunes, which the Conqueror 
lad beſtowed on his chief captains, ſerved to ſupport their independence, 
and make them formidable to the ſovereign. 

He gave, for inſtance, to Hugh de Arincis, his ſiſter's ſon, the whole 
county of Cheſter, which he erected into a palatinate, and rendered by his 
grant almoſt independent of the crown 4. Robert, earl of Mortaigne, 
hzd 973 manors and lordſhips: Allan, earl of Britanny and Richmond, 
442; Odo, biſhop of Baicux, 439": Geoffrey, biſhop of Coutance, 
zo“: Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham, 107: William, earl War- 
tenne, 298, befides 28 towns or - hamlets in Yorkſhire : Todenei, 8: 
Roger Bigod, 123: Robert, earl of Eu, 119: Roger Mortimer, 132, 
beldes ſeveral hamlets : Robert de Stafford 130: Walter de Eurus, earl 
of Saliſbury, 46: Geoffrey de Mandeville, 118: Richard de Clare, 171: 
Hogh de Beauchamp, 47: Baldwin de Ridvers, 164: Henry de Fer- 
ters, 222: William de Percy, 119 ©: Norman d'Arcy, 33. Sir Henry 
Spelman computes, that, in the large county of Norfolk, there were not, 
in the Conqueror's time, above ſixty-fix propnetors of land v. Men, poſ- 
leſed of ſuch princely revenues and juriſdictions, could not long be retain- 
el in the rank of ſubjects. The great earl Warrenne, in a ſubſequent 
rein, when he was queſtioned concerning his right to the lands which 
he poſſeſſed, drew his ſword, which he produced as his title; adding, that 
Willam the Baſtard did not conquer the kingdom himſelf ; but that the 
varons, and his anceſtor among the reſt, were joint adventurers in the en- 
terprize *. 

Aazg 
* Cimd, in Cheſh. Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. Comes Polatinrs. r Brady's Hiſt, 


5. 198. 200. Oder. Vital. t Dugdale's Baronage, from Domeſday 
9 K, vol. i. p. 60. 74. iii. 112. 132. 136. 138. 156. 174. 200. 207. 223. 254. 257. 269. 

* Ibid. p. 369. It is remarkable that this family of d'Arcy ſeems to be the only male 
deſct adadts of any of the Conqueror's barons now remaining among the peers. Lord 
Hldernefſe is the heir of that family, 

" Spel. Glofl. in verb. Dom-/d.y, 


x Dug. Dar. vol. i. p. 79. Ibid. Ociginez 
Juidicales, p. 13. | 
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** Tur ſupreme legiſlative power of England was lodged i; 
parliament the king and great council, or what was afterwards called 

the parliament. It is not doubted but the ar chbiſlops, 
biſhops, and moſt conſiderable abbots were conſtituent members of this 
council, They ſat by a double title: By preſcription, as having alway, 
poſſeſſed that privilege, through the whole Saxon period, from the 10 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; and by their right of baronage, as holding 
of the king in capite by military ſervice. Theſe two titles of the prelates 
were never accurately diſtiuguiſhed. When the uſurpations of the church 
had riſen to ſuch a height, as to make the biſhops affect a ſeparate domi. 
on, and regard their ſeat in parliament as a degradation of their epiſcopal 
dignity ; the king inſiſted, that they were barons, and, on that account, 
obliged, by the general principles of the feudal law, to attend on him, 
in his great councils ). Yet there ſtill remained ſome practices, which 
ſuppoſed their title to be derived merely from ancient poſſeſſion : When a 
biſhop was elected, he ſat in parliament before the king had made hin 
reſtitution of his temporalities ; and during the vacancy of a ſee, th: 
guardian gf, the ſpiritualities was ſummoned to attend along with the 
biſhops. 

Tus barons were another conſtituent part of the great council of the 
nation. Theſe held immediately of the crown by a military tenwe; 
They were the moſt honourable members of the ftate, and had a right to 
be conſulted in all public deliberations : They were the immediate vaſlal 
of the crown, and owed as a ſervice their attendance in the court of their 
ſupreme lord. A reſolution, taken without their conſent, was likely to 
be but ill executed: And no determination of any cauſe or controverſy 
among them had any validity, where the vote and advice of the body dil 
not concur. The dignity of earl or count was official and territorial, as 
well as hereditary ; and as all the earls were alſo barons, they were con- 
fidered as military vaſſals of the crown, were admitted in that capacity 
into the general council, and formed the moſt honourable and powerlg 
branch of it. 

Bor there was another claſs of the immediate military tenants of the 
crown, no leſs, or probably more, numerous than the barons, the tenants 
in capite by knights ſervice ; ; and theſe, however inferior in power or pro- 
perty, held by a tenure, which was equally honourable with thar of the 
others. A barony was commonly compoſed of ſeveral knights fees : And 
though the number ſeems not to have been exactly defined, ſeldom cos. 
liſted of leſs than fifty hydes of land“: But where a man held of the king 


Y Spel. Glofl. in. verb. Bare. 2 Four hydes made one knights fee : The reli 
of a barony was twelve times greater than that of a knight's fee ; whence we may © 
jecture its uſual value. Spelm. Glofl, in verb. Feadam. There were 243, 600 hydes is 
Evgland, and 60,315 knight $ fees; whence i it is evident that there were 2 Uthe 2%: 
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auly one or two knights fees, he was ſtill an immediate vaſſal of the crown, 
and as ſuch had a title to have a ſeat in the general councils. But as this 
attendance was uſually eſteemed a burthen, and one too great for a man 
of ſlender fortune to bear conſtantly ; it is probable, that though he had 
a title, if he pleaſed, to be admitted, he was not obliged, by any penalty, 
like the barons, to pay a regular attendance. All the immediate military 
tenants of the crown amounted not fully to 700, when Domeſday-book 
was framed z and as the members were well pleaſed, on any pretext, to 
excuſe themſelves from attendance, the aſſembly was never likely to be- 
tome too numerous for the diſpatch of public buſineſs. 

80 far the nature of a general council, or ancient parliament, 
determined without any doubt or controverſy. The only qu. 
queſtion ſeems to be with regard to the commons, or the repre- 
ſentatives of counties and boroughs ; whether they were alſo, in more car- 
ly times, conſtituent parts of parliament ? This queſtion was once diſpu- 
ted in England with great acrimony: But ſuch is the force of time and evi- 
dence, that they can ſometimes prevail even over faction; and the queſtion 
ſeems, by general conſent, and even by their own, to be at laſt determin- 
ed againſt the ruling party. It is agreed, that the commons were no part of 
the great council, till ſome ages after the conqueſt ; and that the military 
tenants alone of the crown compoſed that ſupreme and legiſlative aſſembly. 

Taz vaſſals of a baron were by their tenure immediately dependant on 
him, owed attendance at his court, and paid all their duty to the king, 
through that dependance which their lord was obliged by his tenure to 
acknowledge to his ſovereign and ſuperior. Their land, comprehended in 
the barony, was repreſented in parliament by the baron hunſelf, who was 
ſuppoſed, according to the fictions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs the direct 
property of it; and it would have been deemed incongruous to give it any 
other repreſentation. They ſtood in the ſame capacity to him, that he 
and the other barons did to the king: The former were peers of the ba- 
tony; the latter were peers of the realm: The vaſſals poſſeſſed a ſubordi- 
nate rank within their diſtrict; the baron enjoyed a fuperior dignity in 
the great aſſembly : They were in ſome degree his companions at home; 
he the king's companion at court: And nothing can be more evidently 
repugnant to all feudal ideas, and to that gradual ſubordination, which 
was eſſential to thoſe ancient inftitutions, than to imagine that the king 
would apply either for the advice or conſent of men, who were of a rank 
ſo much inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately paid to the me/ne. lord, 
that was interpoſed between them and the throne *, 

Ir it be unreaſonable to think, that the va dals of a barony, though their 
tenure was military aud noble and honourable, were ever ſummoned to 

Aa4 
than four hydes in each knight's fee. 
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give their opinion in the national councils, much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, | 
that the tradeſmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whoſe condition was bs 
much inferior, would be admitted to that privilege. It appears from 
Domeſday, that the greateſt boroughs were, at the time of the conquelt, 
ſcarcely more than country villages ; and that the inhabitants lived in cu. 
tire dependance on the king or great lords, and were of a ſtation little he:, 

ter than ſervile b. They were not then ſo much as incorporated; they 
formed no community; were not regarded as a body politic ; and being 
really nothing but a number of low dependant tradeſmen, living, withou 
any particular civil tie, in neighbourhood together, they were Incapa- 
ble of being repreſented in the ſtates of the kingdom. Even in France, 
a country which made more early advances in arts and civility than Eng. 
lend, the firſt corporation is ſixty years poſterior to the conqueſt ads 
the duke of Normandy ; and the erecting of theſe communities was a 
invention of Lewis the Groſs, in order to free the people from ſlavery 


under the lords, and to give them protection, by means of certain privile. 


ges and a ſeparate juriſditon ©, An ancient French writer calls them a 
new and wicked device, to procure liberty to ſlaves, and encourage them 
in ſhaking off the dominion of the maſters 4. The famous charter, as it i 
called, of the conqueror to the city of London, though granted at a time 
when he aſſumed the appearance of gentleneſs and lenity, is nothing but a 
letter of protection, and a declaration that the citizens ſhould not be tres. 
ted as ſlaves ©. By the Engliſh feudal law, the ſuperior lord was prohibi. 
ted from marrying his female ward to a burgeſs or a villain F; fo near 
were theſe two ranks eſteemed to each other, and ſo much inferior to the 
nobility and gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the advantages of birth, riches 
civil powers and privileges, the nobles and gentlemen alone were armed; 
a circumſtance which gave them a mighty ſuperiority, in an age when no- 
thing but the military profeſſion was honourable, and when the looſe exe- 
cution of laws gave ſo much encouragement to open violence, and rende- 
red it ſo decifive in all diſputes and controverſies 5. 

ThE great ſimilarity among the feudal governments of Europe is well 
known to every man that has any acquaintance with ancient hiſtory ; and 
the antiquaries of all foreign countries, where the queſtion was never en- 
barraſſed by party diſputes, have allowed, that the commons came very 
late to be admitted to a ſhare in the legiſlative power. In Normandy particu- 
larly, whoſe conſtitution was moſt likely to be William's model in raiſing bis 
new fabric of Engliſh government, the ſtates were entirely compoſed of 
the clergy and nobility ; and the firſt incorporated boroughs or commuti- 


b Liber lomo anciently ſignified a gentleman : For ſcarce any one beſide was entirely 
free. Spelm. Glofl. in verbo. © Du Chenge's Gloſſ. in verb. commune, mie 
© Stat, of Merton, £235, cap. 6. 

S Madox's Baron, Arg f. 19. 


d Guibertas de vita ſua, Ib. 3. cap. 7. 
f Holingſhed, vol. iii, p. 75. 
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%; of that dutchy were Rouen and Falaiſe, which n__—_ their privile- 


es by a grant of Philip Auguſtus in 


Tugliſh hiſtorians, when they mention 
ns 


the year 1207 ®, All the ancient 
the great 3 of the nat ion, call 


+ an aſſembly of the baronage, nobility or great men; and none of their 


expe 


ſions, though ſeveral hundred paſſages might be produced, can, with- 


ut the utmoſt violence, be tortured to a meaning, which will admit the 
ommons to be conſtituent members of that body i. If in the long peri- 
d of 200 years, which elapſed between the Conqueſt and the latter end of 
Henry III. and which abounded in factions, revolutions, and convulſiona 
Fall kinds, the houſe of commons never performed one ſingle legiſlative 
a, ſo%onliderable as to be once mentioned by any of the numerous hiſ- 
torians of that age, they muſt have been totally inſignificant : And in 
hat caſe, what reaſon can be aſſigned for their ever being aſſembled? Can 
it be ſuppoſed, that men of ſo little. weight or importance poſſeſſed a ne- 
«tive voice againſt the king and the barons ? Every page of the ſubſe- 
quent hiſtories diſcovers their exiſtence ; though theſe hiftories are not 
written with greater accuracy than the preceding ones, and indeed ſcarce- 
equal them in that particular. The Magna Charta of king John pro- 


des, that no ſcytage or aid ſhould be impoſed, either on the land or towns, 


but by conſent of the great council; and for more ſecurity, it enumerates 
the perſons entitled to a ſeat in that aſſembly, the prelates and immediate 
tnants of the crown, without any mention of the commons: An autho- 
rity ſo full, certain, and explicit, that nothing but the zeal of party could, 
erer have procured credit to any contrary hypotheſis. 


Ir was probably the example of the 


French barons, which firſt embolde- 


red the Engliſh to require greater independence from their ſovereign : It 
b alſo probable, that the boroughs and corporationsof England were eſta- 
bliſked in imitation of thoſe of France. It may therefore, be propoſed as 
10 unlikely conjecture, that both tlie chief] privileges of the pcers in Eng- * 


ard and the liberty of the commons 
fore! gu country. 


were originally the growth of that” 


Norman. Du Cheſnii. p. 1066, Du Cange Gloſſ. in verb. commune. 

Sometimes the hiſtorians mention the people, populus, as a part of the parliament : 
But they always mean the laity, in oppoſition to the clergy. 80 wetimes the ward come 
wuitas is found z but it always means communitas baren] Theſe points are clearly pro- 


rd by Dr. Brady. Theie is alfo mention 


ſometimes made of a crowd or multitude 


that thronged into the great council on particular intereſting occafions ; but as deputies 
from boroughs are ne ver once ſpoke of, the proof, that they had not then any exiſtenee. 


becomes the moſt certain and undeniable. 


'Cheſe never could make a crowd as, they 


duſt have had a regular place aſſig ned them, if they had made a regular part of the legis- 
ktive boy, There were only 139 boroughs who received writs of fu:ymons from Ed- 
ware]. It is expreſsly ſaid in Geſta Reg. Steph p. 942, that it was uſual for the popu- 


ce. vulgus, to crowd into the great councils; 
«6 could only gratiſy their curioſity. 


where they were plainly mere ſpeRators, 


* 
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Ix ancient times, men were little ſolicitous to obtain a place in the legil. 
tive aſſemblies; and rather regarded their attendance as a burden, which va 
not compenſated by any return of profit or honour, proportionate to the 
trouble and expence. The only reaſon for inſtituting thoſe public coun. 
cils, was, on the part of the ſubject, that they deſired ſome ſecurity from 
the attempts of arbitrary power; and on the part of the ſovereign, that le 
deſpaired of governing men of ſuch independent ſpirits without their own 
conſent and concurrence. But the commons, or the inhabitants of boroughs, 
had not as yet reached ſuch a degree of conſideration, as to defire ſecurity a. 
gainſt their prince, or to imagine that, even if they were aſſembled in a re. 
preſentative body, they had power or rank ſufficient to enforce it. The only 
protection, which they aſpired to, was againſt the immediate violence and in- 
juſtice of their fellow- citizens; and this advantage each of them looked ſor, 
from the courts of juſtice, or from the authority of ſome great lord, to 
whom, by law or his own choice, he was attached. On the other hand, 
the ſovereign was ſufficiently aſſured of obedience in the whole community, 
if he procured the concurrence of the nobles ; nor had he reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that any order of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their united au- 


thority. The military ſub-vaſſals could entertain no idea of oppoſing both 


their prince and their ſuperiors : The burgeſſes and tradeſmen could much 
leſs aſpire to ſuch a thought: And thus, even if hiſtory were ſilent oa the 
head, we have reaſon to conclude, from the known ſituation of ſociety dur- 
ing thoſe ages, that the commons were never admitted as members of the 
legiſlative body. 4 | 

Tus executive power of the Anglo-Norman government was lodged ig 
the king. Beſides the ſtated meetings of the national council at the 
three great feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide | he was ac- 
cuſtomed, on any ſudden exigence, to ſummon them together. He 
could, at his pleaſure, command the attendance of his barons and their vl- 
fals, in which conſiſted the military force of the kingdom , 'and could em- 
ploy them, during forty days, either in reſiſting a foreign enemy, or te- 
ducing his rebellious ſubjects. And, what was of great importance, the 
the whole judicial power was ultimately in his hands, and was exerciſed by 
officers and miniſters of his appointment. 
| Tux general plan of the Anglo-Norman government was, that 
the court of barony was appointed to decide ſuch controverlics 
as aroſe between the ſeveral vaſſals or ſubjects of the ſame 
barony ; the hundred-court and county-court, which were ſtill continucd 
as during the Saxon times n, to judge between the ſubjects of the different 


Judicial 
pow cr. 


I Dugd. Orig Jurid. p. 15. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verbo parliamentum. m Ang. Sacra, 
vol. i. p. 334. Kc. Dugd. Orig, Jurid. p. 27. 29. Madax Hiſt, of Exch. P. 75. 70, 
Spelm. Gloſs, in verbo bundred, 
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taroies a; and the curia Regis, or king's court, to give ſentence among 
the barons themſelves . But this plan, though ſimple, was attended with 
ſme circumſtances, which, being derived from a very extenſive authority 
\ſumed by the conqueror, contributed to increaſe the royal prerogative z 
1nd as long as the ftate was not. diſturbed by arms, reduced every order 
of the community to ſome degree of dependance and ſubordination, 

Tas king himſelf often ſat in his court, which always attended his 
perſon ?: He there heard cauſes and pronounced judgement 4 ; and 
though he was aſſiſted by the advice of the other members, it is not to be 
imagined that a deciſion could eaſily be obtained contrary to his inclination 
or opinion. In his abſence the chief juſticiary preſided, who was the firſt 
magiſtrate in the ſtate, and a kind of viceroy, on whom depended all the 
civil affairs of the kingdom *. The other chief officers of the crown, the 
conſtable, mareſchal ſeneſchal, chamberlain, treaſurer, and chancellor *, 
were members, together with ſuch feudal barons as thought proper to at- 
tend, and the barons of the exchequer, who at firſt were alſo feudal ba- 
rons, appointed by the king *. This court, which was ſometimes called 
the King's court, ſometimes the court of Exchequer, judged in all cauſes, 
civil and criminal, and comprehended the whole buſineſs which is now 
hared out among four courts, the Chancery, the King's bench, the Com- 
mon Pleas, and the exchequer u. 

Sucx an accumulation of powers was itſelf a great ſource of authority, 
and rendered the juriſdiction of the court formidable to all the ſubjects: 
but the turn, which judicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueſt, ſerved {till 
more to increaſe his authority, and to augment the royal prerogatives. 
William, among the other violent changes which he attempted and affec- 
ted, had introduced the Norman law into England “, had ordered all the 


None of the feudal governments in Europe had ſuch inſtitutions as the county courts, | 


which the great authority of the Conqueror till re-ained from the Saxon cuſtoms, 
All the freeholders of the county, even the greateſt barons, were obliged to attend the 
Sheriffs in theſe courts, and to aſſiſt them in the adminiſtration of juſtice. By this means, 
they received frequent and ſenſible admonitions of their dependance on the king or 
ſupreme magiſtrate : They formed a kind of community with their fellow barons and 
freeholders ; They were often drawn from their individual and independent ſtate, pecu- 
lar to the feudal ſyſtem ; and were made members of a political body : And, perhaps, 
this inflitution of county courts in England has had greater effects on the government, 
than has yet been diſtinctly pointed out by hiſtorians, or traced by antiquaries. The 
barons were never able to free themſelves from this attendance on the ſheriffs and itine» 
rant juſtices till the reign of Henry III. ® Brady Pref. p. 143. Madox * of 
Exch. p. 103, 4 BraRon, lib. 3. cap. 5. $ 1. cap. 10. 5 I. 

" Spelm. Gloſſ. in vet bo juftiviarii. 5 Madox Hiſt. Exch. p 27. 29. 33. 38. 
41. 54. The Normans introduced the practice of ſcaling charters ; and the chancellor's 
office was to keep the great ſeal, Jnguiph. Dugg. p. 53, 34+ t Madox Hiſt, 
of the Exch, p. 134, 135+ Gerv, Durob. p. 1387. u Madox Hiſt. of the Exch. 


p56 70, » Dial, De Scac. p. 39. apud Madox Hilt, of the Exchequer, 
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pleadings to be in that tongue, and had interwoven, with the Englih 
juriſprudence, all the maxims and principles which the Normans, more ad. 
vanced in cultivation, and naturally litigious, were accuſtomed to obſerre 
in the diſtribution of juſtice. Law now became a ſeience, which at firk 
fell entirely into the hands of the Normans ; and which, even after it v 
communicated to the Engliſh, required ſo much ſtudy and application, 
that the laity, in thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of attaining it, aud 
it was a myſtery almoſt ſolely confined to the clergy, and chiefly to the 
monks *, The great officers of the crown and the feudal barons, why 
were military men, found themſelves unfit to penetrate into thoſe obſcuri. 
ties; and though they were entitled to a ſeat in the ſupreme judicature, 
the buſineſs of the court was wholly managed by the chief juſticiary and 
the law barons, who were men appointed by the king, and entirely at hit 
diſpoſal . This natural courſe of things was forwarded by the multipli 
city of buſineſs, which flowed into that court, and which daily augment. 
ed by the appeals from all the ſubordinate judicatures of the kingdom, 

In the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the king's court, except 
upon the denial or delay of jultice by the inferior courts ; and the ſame 
practice was till, obſerved in moſt of the feudal kingdoms of Europe, 
But the great power of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed at firſt in England as 
authority, which the monarchs in France were not able to attain till the 
reign of St. Lewis, who Tived near two centuries after ; He empowered 
his court to receive appeals both from the courts of barony and the coun- 
ty-courts, and by that means brought the adminiſtration of juſtice ulty 
mately into the hands of the ſovereign . And leſt the expence or trouble 
of a journey to court ſhould diſcourage ſuitors, and make them acquieſce 
in the deciſion of the inferior judicatures, itinerant judges were afterwards 
eſtabliſhed, who made their circuits throughout the kingdom, and tried 
all cauſes that were brought before them. By this expedient, the courts 
of barony were kept in awe ; and if they preſerved ſome influence, it was 
only from the apprehenſions, which the vaſſals might entertain, of diſo- 
bliging their ſuperior by appealing from his juriſdiction. But the coun- 
ty courts were much diſcreditcd ; and as the freeholders were found igno- 
rant of their intricate principles and forms of the new law, the lawyers gra- 
dually brought all buſineſs before the king's judges, and abandoned the 
ancient ſimple and popular judicature. After this manner, the formalitics 

* Malmef. lib. 4 .p: 123. Y Dagd. Orig. Juri l. p. 25. z Malox. HIP, 
of the Exch. p. 65. Glanv. lib, 12. cap. I. 7. LI. Hen. I. 5 31. apud. Wilkins, p. 34% 
F.tz-Stephers. p. 36. Coke's Comment. on the Statute of Mulbridge. cap. 3% 
2 Madox Hiſt, of the Exch. p. 83. 84. 100. Gerv. Dorob. p. 1410. What made the 
Angle-Norman barons more readily ſubmit to appeals from their court to the King's 
court of Exchequer, was, their being accuſtomed to like appeals in Normandy to the 
ducal court of Exchequer. Sce Gilbert's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 1, 2.; though 


the author thinks it doubtſal, Whether the Norman court was not rather copied fron 
the Engliſh, p. 6, 
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df juſtice, which, though they appear tedious and cumberſome, are found 
requiſite to the ſupport of liberty in all monarchical governments, proved 
firſt, by a combination of cauſes, very advantageous to royal authority 
In England. ; ; | 

Tue power of the Norman kings was alſo much ſupported 8 
by a great revenue; and by a revenue, that was fixed, per- the crown, 
xtual, and independent of the ſubject. The people, without 
teraking themſelves to arms, had no check upon the king, and no regular 
keurity for the due adminiſtration of juſtice, In thoſe days of violence, 
many inſtances of oppreſſion paſſed unheeded ; and ſoon after were openly 
rleaded as precedents, which it was unlawful to diſpute or controul. 
Princes and miniſters were too 1gnorant to be themſelves ſenfible of the 
urantages attending an equitable adminiſtration ; and there was no 
gabliſhed council or aſſembly which could protect the people, and, by 
withdrawing ſupplies, regularly and peaceably admoniſh the king of his 
uty, and enſure the execution of the laws. 

Tas firſt branch of the king's ſtated revenue was the royal demeſnes 
r crown-lands, which were very extenſive, and comprehended, beſide a 
great number of manors, molt of the chief cities of the kingdom. It was 
etabliſhed by law, that the king could alienate no part of his demeſne, 
and that he himſelf, or his ſucceſſor, could, at any time, reſume ſuch do- 
tations d. But this law was never regularly obſerved ; which haþpily 
rendered in time the crown ſomewhat more dependant. The rent of the 
erown-lands, conſidered merely as ſo much riches, was a ſource of power: 
The influence of the king over his tenants and the inhabitants of his 
towns, encreaſed this power: But the other numerous branches of his re- 
reaue, beſides ſupplying his treaſury, gave, by their very nature, a great 


latitude to arbitrary authority, and were a ſupport of the prerogative z 


i will appear from an enumeration of them. | 
Tas king was never content with the ſtated rents, but levied heavy 
lalliages at pleaſure on the inhabitants both of town and country, who lived 
within his demeſne. All bargains of ſale, in order to prevent theft, be- 
ug prohibited, except in boroughs and public markets ©, he pretended to 
exact tolls on all goods which were there ſold 4. He ſeized two hogſ- 
beads, one before and one bebind the maſt, from every veſſel that import- 
el wine, All goods paid to his cuſtoms a proportional part of their value © : 
Paſage over bridges and on rivers was loaded with tolls at pleaſure f : 
and though the boroughs by degrees bought the liberty of farming 
tbeſe impoſitions, yet the revenue profited, by theſe bargains, new ſums 


V Fleta, lib. x. cap. 8. g 17. lib. 3, cap. 6.6 3. Bratton, lib. 2. cap. S. © LL." 
il f. cap. gr, 4 Madox. p. 530. © Idid. p. 329. This author 


Ys a fifteenth. But it is not ealy to reconcile this account to ether authorities. 
' Madox, p. 529, 
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were often exacted for the renewal and — of their charteit i ty 
and the people were thus held in perpetual dependance, + 

SUCH was the fituation of the inhabitants within the royal demeſne, 
But the poſſeſſors of land, or the military tenants, though they were het; 
ter protected, both by law, and by the great privilege of carrying arms, 
were from the nature of their tenures, much expoſed to the inroads of 
power, and poſſeſſed not what we ſhould efteent, in our age, a very durable 
ſecurity. The Conqueror ordained, that the barons ſhould be obliged to 
pay nothing beyond the ſtated ſervices , except a reaſonable aid to ran. 
ſom his perſon if he were taken in war, to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, 
and to marry his eldeſt daughter. What ſhould, on theſe occaſions, be 
deemed a reaſonable aid, was not determined; and the demands of the 
crown were ſo far diſcretionary. 

The king could require in war the perſonal attendance of his vaſſalz 
that is, of almoſt all the landed proprietors ; and if they declined the fer: 
vice, they were obliged to pay him a eompoſition in money, which was cal. 
led a ſcutage. The ſum was, during ſome reigns, precarious and uncer. 


tain ; it was ſometimes levied without allowing the vaſſals the liberty of per. 


ſonal ſervice h; and it was a uſual artifice of the king's to pretend an expe- 
dition, that he might be entitled to levy the ſcutage from his military 
tenants, Danegelt was another ſpecies of land-tax levied by the early 
Norman kings, arbitrarily, and contrary to the laws of the Conqueror 
Moneyage was alſo a general land-tax of the ſame nature, levied by the 
two firſt Norman kings, and aboliſhed by the charter of Henry 1. * It 
was a ſhilling paid every three years by each hearth, to induce the king 
not to uſe his prerogative in debaſing the coin. Indeed, it appears from 
that charter, that, though the Conqueror had granted his military tenants 
an immunity from all taxes and talliages, he and his ſon William had never 
thought themſelves bound to obſerve that rule, but had levied impoſitions 
at pleaſure on all the landed eſtates of the kingdom. The utmoſt that 
Henry grants, is, that the land cultivated by the military tenant himſclt 
ſhall not be ſo burdened ; but he reſerves the power of taxing the far 
mers: And as it is known, that Henry's charter was never obſerved it 
any one article, we may be aſſured, that this prince and his ſucceſſors re- 
tracted even this ſmall indulgence, and levied arbitrary impoſitions on all 
the lands of all their ſubjects. Theſe taxes were ſometimes very bear); 


ſince Malmeſbury tells us, that, in the reign of William Rufus, the farmers, 


on account of them, abandoned tillage, and a famine enſued *. 


Tus eſcheats were a great branch both of power and of revenue, t 


EiMadox's Hiſt of the Exch. p. 275, 276, 477, &c. e LL. Will. Cong. $54 
* Ger vaſe de 'Tilbury, p. 25. i Madox's Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 45 * Match. 
— p. 38. 1 So alſo Chron, Abb St. Petri. de Burgo, p. 55. Kyngbton, f 
2366. 
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xeiallyduring the firſt reigns after the conqueſt. In default of poſterity 
{om the Grit baron, his land reverted to the crown, and continually aug- 
acated the king's poſſeſſions. The prince had indeed by law a power of 
alienating theſe eſcheats; but by this means he had an opportunity of 
{abliſhing the fortunes of his friends and ſervants, and thereby enlarging 
lis authority. Sometimes he retained them in his own hands; and they 
vere gradually confounded with the royal demeſnes, and became difficult 
o be diſtinguiſhed from them. This confuſion is probably the reaſon 
cy the king acquired the right of alienating his demeſnes, 

Bur beſides eſcheats from default of heirs, thoſe which enſued from 
zimes or breach of duty towards the ſuperior lord, were frequent in ancient 
times. If the vaſſal, being thrice ſummoned to attend his ſuperior's court, 
ind do fealty, neglected or refuſed obedience, he forfeited all title to his 
und n. If he denied his tenure, or refuſed his ſervice, he was expoſed to 
the fame penalty a. If he ſold his eſtate without licence from his lord 9, 
or if he ſold it upon any other tenure or title than that by which he him- 
ſelf held it v, he loſt all right to it. The adhering to his lord's enemies d, 
eſerting him in war", betraying his ſecrets 5, debauching his wife or his 
ear relations ©, or even ufing indecent freedoms with them, might be 
puniſhed by forfeiture. The higher crimes, rapes, robbery, murder, ar- 
ſon, Kc. were called felony ; and being interpreted want of fidelity to his 
brd, made him loſe his fief . Even where the felon was vaſſal to a ba- 
on, though his immediate lord enjoyed the forfeiture, the king might re- 
tin poſſeſſion of his eſtate during a twelvemonth, and had the right 
ſpoiling or deſtroying it, unleſs the baron paid him a reaſonable compo- 
tion x. We have not here enumerated all the ſpecics of felonies, or of 
eimes by which forfeiture was incurred: We have ſaid enough to prove, 
that the poſſeſſion of feudal property was anciently ſomewhat precarious, 
ad that the primary idea was never loſt, of its being a kind of fee or bene- 


Wyzy a baron died, the king immediately took poſſeſſion of the eſtate ; 
ad the heir, before he recovered his right, was obliged to make applica» 
tion to the crown, and defire that he might be admitted to do homage 
for his lands and pay a compoſition to the king. This compoſition was 
bot at firſt fixed by law, at leaſt by practice: The king was often exor- 
* in his demands, and kept poſſeſſion of the land till they were com- 
phed wit h. 


" fottom. de Feud. Diſp cap. 38. col. 886. a Lib. Feud. lib. 3. tit. 1. Iib. 4. tit. 


39, ®Lib, Feud. lib. x. tit. at. P Id. lib. 4. tit. 44. 7 1d. lib. 3. tit. 7. 
d. lib. 4. tit. 14, 21. 1d. lib.4. tit. 14. d. lib. 1. tit. 14.2%, Id. lib, 
tt. 1. * Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Felenia, * Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Felenia. Glan- 


ville, lib, 7. cap. 17. 
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Ir the heir was a minor, the king retained the whole profit of (4, 
eſtate till his majority; and might grant what ſum he thought proper ſor 
the education and maintenance of the young baron. This practice was 
alſo founded on the notion, that a fief was a benefice, and that, while the 
heir could not perform his military ſervices, the revenue devolved to the 
ſuperior, who employed another in his ſtead. It is obvious, that a great 
proportion of the landed property mult, by means of this device, be cr. 
tinually in the hands of the prince, and that all the noble families were 
thereby held in perpetual dependence. When the king granted the ward. 
ſhip of a rich heir to any one, he had the opportunity of enriching a fa. 
vourite or miniſter : If he ſold it, he thereby levied a conſiden- 
ble ſum of money. Simon de Mountfort paid Henry III. 10,000 marks 
an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, for the wardſhip of Gilbert de Umfreville!, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville payed to the ſame prince the ſum of 20,009 
marks, that he might marry Iſabel cyunteſs of Gloceſler, and poſſeſs al 
her lands and knights fees. This ſum would be equivalent to 300,900, 
perhaps 400,000 pounds in our time *. 5 

Ir the heir were a female, the king was entitled to offer her any huſband 
of her rank he thought proper; and if ſhe refuſed him, ſhe forfeited her 
land. Even a male heir could not marry without the royal conſent, and 
it was uſual for men to pay large ſums for the liberty of making their own 
choice in marriage. No man could diſpoſe of his land, either by ſale or 
will, without the conſent of his ſuperior. The poſſeſſor was never conl- 
dered as full proprietor: He was till a kind of beneficiary ; and could 
not oblige his ſuperior to accept of any vaſſal, that was not agreeable to 
him. 

Fix xs, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were called, were another 
conſiderable branch of the royal power and revenue. The ancient records 
of the exchequer, which are ſtill preſerved, give ſurprizing.accounts of the 
numerous fines and amerciaments levied in thoſe days b, and of the ſtrange 
inventions fallen upon to exact money from the ſubject. It appears, that 
the ancient kings of England put themſclves entirely on the foot of tle 
barbarous eaſtern princes, whom no man muſt approach without a preſent, 
who ſell all their good offices, and who intrude themſelves into every bul 
neſs they may have a pretence for extorting money. Even juſtice v3 
avowedly bought and ſold ; the king's court itſelf, though the ſupreme 
judicature of the kingdom, was open to none that brought not preſents 
to the king; the bribes given for the expedition, delay ©, ſuſpenſion, and 
doubtleſs, for the perverſion of juſtice, were entered in the public regiſter 
ef the royal revenue, and remain as monuments of the perpetual iniquity 
and tyranny of the times. The barons of the exchequer, for inſtance, tit 


Y Madox's Hist. of the Exch, p. 223. id. p. 222. 2 Id. p. 320. 
© Madox's Hiſt. of Exch. p. 274. 309. d 19. p. 295, 


b Ibid. p. 47% 
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aal nobility of the Kingdom, were not aſhamed to insert, as an article in 
their records, that the county of Norfolk paid a ſum, that they might be 
kirly dealt with © ; the borough of Yarmouth, that the king's charters, 
which they have for their liberties, might not be violated ©; Richard, ſon. 
of Gilbert, for the king's helping him to recover his debt from the Jews f; 
gerlo, ſon of Terlavaſton, that he migh be permitted to make his defence, 
u caſe he were accuſed of a certain homicide 6; Walter de Burton for. 
free law, if accuſed of wounding another“; Robert de Eſſart, for having 
n inqueſt to find whether Roger, the butcher, and Wace and Humphrey, 
xecnſed him of robbery and theft out of envy and ill-will, or not i ; Wil- 
lan Buhurſt, for having an inqueſt to find whether he were accuſed of 
the death of one Godwin out of ill-will or for juſt cauſe k. I have ſelec- 
ted theſe few inſlances from a great number of a like kind, which Madox 


had ſelected from a {till greater number, preſerved in the ancient rolls of 


tie exchequer |. 

SOMETIMES the party litigant offered the King a certain portion, a half, 
a third, a fourth, payable out of the debts, which he, as the executioner 
of jullice, ſhould aſſiſt him in recovering . Theophania de Weſtland a- 
greed to pay the half of 212 marks, that ſhe might recover that ſum a- 
gant James de Fughleſtou ; Solomon the Jew engaged to pay one mark 


ont of every ſeven that he ſhould recover againit Hugh de la Hoſe *; 


Nicholas Morrcl promiſed to pay lixty pounds, that the earl of Flauders 
night be diſtrained to pay him 343 pounds, which the earl had taken 
om him; and theſe fixty pounds were to be paid out of the firſt money 
that Nicholas ſhould recover from the earl b. | 

As the King aſſumed the entire power over trade, he was to be paid for 
a permiſſion to exerciſe commerce or induſtry of any kind d. Hugh Oiſel 
pad 400 marks for liberty to trade in England ?: Nigel de Havene gave 
lfty marks for the partnerſhip in merchandize which he had with Gervaſe 
de Hanton * ; The men of Worceſter paid 1co ſhillings, that they might 
late the liberty of ſelling and buying dyed cloth, as formerly © ; Several 
other towns paid for a like liberty*. The commerce indeed of the king- 
wm was ſo much under the controul of the king, that he erected gilds, 
corporations, and monopolies, wherever he pleaſed ; and levied ſums for 
lteſe excluſive privileges *. 

Taser were no profits ſo ſmall as to be below the King's attention. 
Henry, ſon of Arthur, gave ten dogs, to have a recognition againſt the 
wunteſs of Copland for one knight's fee *. Roger, ſon of Nicholas, 


B b 
Madox's Hiſt. of Exch. p. 205. © id. ibid. f id. p. 296 He paid 200 marks, a great ſum. 
u thoſe days. 8, Id. p. 296. b Id. ibid. Id. p. 298. K Id. T. 302 | Chap. xii. 


d. p. 311. © 16, ibid. 0 Id. p. 79. 312. Id. p. 314 Id. p. 323. ld 
* id. p. 332, 233, 1 


* w. 14. 14. p. 324 14. ibid. 
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gave twenty lampreys and twenty ſhads for an inqueſt to find, whether 
Gilbert, fon of Alured, gave to Roger 200 muttons to obtain his ens. 
wation for certain lands, or whether Roger took them from him by vo. 
lence? : Geoffrey Fitz- Pierre, the chief juſticiary, gave two good Nor. 
way hawks, that Walter le Madine might have leave to export a hundres 
weight of cheeſe out of the king's dominions 2, 

Ir is really amuſing to remark the ftrange bulineſs in which the king 
ſometimes interfered, and never without a preſent : The wife of Huph 
de Nevile gave the king 200 hens, that ſhe might lie with her huſband 
one mght *; and ſhe brought with her two ſureties, who anſwered each 
for a hundred hens. It is probable that her huſband was a priſoner, 
which debarred her from having acceſs to him. The abbot of Rucford 
paid ten marks, for leave to erect houſes and place men upon his land 
near Welhang, in order to ſecure his wood there from being ſtolen®; 
Hugh archdeacon of Wells, gave one tun of wine for leave to carry 600 
ſumms of corn whither he would © : Peter de Perariis gave twenty marks 
for leave to ſalt fiſhes, as Peter Chevalier uſed to do d. 

It was uſual to pay high fines, in order to gain the king's good vil, 
or mitigate his anger. In the reign of Henry TI. Gilbert the ſon f 
Fergus, fines in 919 pounds 9 ſhillings to obtain that prince's favour; 
William de Chataignes a thouſand marks, that he wonld remit his dif 
pleaſure. In the reign of Henry III. the city of London fines in no 
leſs a ſum than 20,000 pounds on the ſame account ©. 

Tut king's protection and good offices of every kind were bought and 
ſold. Robert Griflet paid twenty marks of filver, that the king wou 
help him againſt the earl of Mortaigne in a certain plea f: Robert de 
Oundet gave thirty marks of filver, that the king would bring him to an 
accard with the biſhop of Lincoln &: Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, 
that the king would protect him® ; and this is a very frequent reaſon for 
payments: John, ſon of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk, to have the king's 
requeſt to the king of Norway to let him have his brother Godard's cha 
tels !: Richard de Neville gave twenty palfreys to have the king's te. 
queſt to Iſolda Biſſet, that ſhe ſhould take him for a huſband * : Rogrr 
Fitz-Walter ave three good palfreys to have the king's letter to Rog 
Bertram's mother, that ſhe ſhould marry him ' : Eling, the dean, pa 
' 160 marks, that his whore and his children ſhould be let out upon bail 
The biſhop of Wincheſter gave one tun of good wine for his not putting 
the king in mind to give a girdle to the counteſs of Albemarle ® ; Robe! 
de Veaux gave five of the beſt palfreys, that the king would hold lu 


| Y Madox's Hiſt of the exch. p. 305. Z 14. p. 325. a Id. p. 310 
o Id. ibid. & 14. p. 320. d ld. p. 326. e Ibid. p. 327, 3% 
f Id. p. 329. 5 id. p. 330. h Id. p. 332. i Id. ibid. Id. 5. 5 
Id. ibid. m Id. p.348. £19 balenda amica ſua & filiits, Oe. 4 Id. p. 
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gizue about Henry Pinel's wife ». There are, in the records of ex- 
chequer, many other ſingular inſtances of a like nature b. It will however 
de juſt to remark, that the fame ridiculous practices and dangerous abuſes 
prevailed in Normaudy, and probably in all the other ſtates of Europe d. 
England was not, in this reſpect, more barbarous than its neighbours. 
Tutst iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were ſo well known, 
that, on the death of Hugh Bigod, in the reign of Henry II. the beit 
aud molt juſt of theſe princes, the eldeſt fon and the widow of this noble- 
man came to court, aud ftrove, by offering large preſeuts to the king, 
each of them to acquire poſſeſluun of that rich inheritance. The king 
was ſo equitable as to order the cauſe to be tried by the great council! 
Bat, in the mcau time, he ſeized all the money and treaſure of the 
(ceaſed, Peter of Blois, a judicious, and even an elegant writer for 
that age, gives a pathetic deſcription of the veuality of juſtice, and the 
oppreſſions of the poor, under the reign of Henry: And he ſcruples not 
to complain to the king bimſelf of theſe abuſes . We may judge what 
the caſe would be under the government of worſe princes. The articles of 
enquiry concerning the conduct of theriffs, which Henry promulgated in 
1470, ſhow the great power as well as the licentiouſneſs, of theſe officers *, 
AMERC:AMENTS or fines for crimes and treſpaſſes were another conſi. 
B b 2 


Id. ibid. U rex taceret de uxore Henrici Pinel, 
Ye ul pratify the reader's curiafity by ſuljaining a foro more inſlances from Madex, p. 
132. Hugh Oiſel was to give the king two robes of a good green colour, to have the 
kny's letters patent to the merchants of Flanders, with a requeſt to render him 1009 


marks which he loſt in Flanders. The abbot of Hyde paid thirty marks, to have the 


K.ug's letters of requeſt to the archbiſhop of Cancerbury, to remove certain monks that 
were again the abbut. Roger de Trihanton paid twenty marks and a palfrey, to have 
tie king's requeſt to Richard de Umfreville to give him his ſiſter to wife, and to the ſiſter 
tat ſhe would accept of him for a hufband; William de Cheveringworth paid five 
marks, to have the king's letter to che abbot of Perfore, to let him enjoy peaceably his 
tncs as formerly ; Matthew de Herefore, clerk, paid ten marks for a letter of requeſt to 
tue biſkop of Landaff, to let him enjoy peaceably his charch of Schenfrith ; Audrew 


N-ulun gave three Flemiſh caps, for the king's requeſt to the prior of Chikeſand, for 


performance of an agreement between them; Henry de Fontibus gave a Lombardy 
trſe of value, to have the king's requeſt to Henry Fitz-Henry, that he would give him 
1s daughter to wife: Roger, ſon of Nicholas, promiſed all the lampreys he could get, to 
ve the king's requeſt to ear! William Mareſhal, that he would grant him the manor of 
Langeford at Firm. Che burgeſſes of Gloceſter promiſed 300 lampreys, that they might 
aut be diſtrained to find the priſoners of Poictou with nece ſſariee, unleſs they pleaſed, 
id. p. 352. Jordan, ſon of Reginald, paid twenty marks to have the king's requeſt to 
Wiliam Paniel, that he would graut him the land of Mill Nierenuit, and the cuſtody of 
u heirs; and if Jordan obtained the ſame, he was to pay the twenty marks, otherwiſe, 
not. Id. p. 333. 8 

* Madox's Hiſt, of Exch. p. 359. r Bened. Abb. p. 180, 181. Petri 
Mel Epiſt, apud Bibl. Patrurma, tom. 24. p. 2014. t Hoveden, Cbrom Gct v, 
p. 1416. | 
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derable branch of the royal revenue v. Moſt crimes were atoned for 7 
money; the fines impoſed were not limited by any rule or ſtatute; ang 
frequently occaſioned the total ruin of the perſon, even for the ſlighteſt 
treſpaſſes. The foreſt-laws, particularly, were a great ſource of oppreſſion, 
The king poſſeſſrd ſixty- eight foreſts, thirteen chaces, and ſeven hundred 
and eighty- one parks, in different parts of England“; and, conſidering 
the extreme paſſion of the Engliſh and Normans for hunting, theſe were 
ſo many ſnares laid for the people, by which they were allured into treſ- 
paſſes, and brought within the reach of arbitrary and rigorous laws, 
which the king had thought proper to enact by his own authority. 
Bur the moſt barefaced acts of tyranny and oppreſſion were practiſed 
againſt the Jews, who were entirely out of the protection of law, were 
extremely odious from. the bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to 
the immeaſurable rapacity of the king and his miniſters. Beſides many 
other indignities, to which they were continually expoſed, it appears that 
they were once all thrown into priſon, and the ſum of 66, oo marks ex- 
acted for their liberty'* : At another time, Iſaac the Jew paid alone 5106 
marks? ; Brun, 3000 marks =; Jurnet, 2000; Bennet, 500: At ano- 
ther, Licorica, widow of David the Jew of Oxford, was required to pay 
Gooo marks; and ſhe was delivered over to frx of the richeſt and diſcreetelt 
Jews in England, who were to anfwer for the ſum *. Henry III. bor. 
rowed 50c0 marks from the earl of Cornwal; and for his repayment con- 
figned over to him all the Jews in England d. The revenue arifing from 
exactions upon this nat ion was ſo conſiderable, that there was a particular 
court of exchequer ſet apart for managing it ©. x 
We may judge concerning the low ſtate of commerce 2. 
mong the Engliſh, when the Jews, notwithſtanding theſe op- 
preſſions, could ſt ill find their account in trading among them, and lend- 
ing them money. And as the improvements of agriculture were alſo much 
checked by the immenſe poſſeſſions of the nobility, by the diſorders of 
the times, and by the precarious ſtate of feudal property, it appears that 
induſtry of no kind could then have place in the kingdom ©. 
11 is aſſerted by Sir Harry Spelman *, as an undoubted truth, that, 


Commerce. 


u Madox, chap. ziv. W Spelm. Gloſl. ia verbo Fore/'a. 
x Madox's Hil. of the Exch. p. 161. This kappened in the reign of king Jobs. 


Y 1d. p. 15t. Id. p. 153. ® Id. p. 168. b IJ. p. 156. c Id. chap. vi. 

d We learn from the extracts given us of Domeſday by Brady, in his Treatiſe of Bo- 
roughs, that almoſt all che Boroughs of England had fuffcred in rhe ſhock of the Cot- 
quei!, ard had extremely decayed between the death uf the Conſeſſor, and the time when 
Domeſ.ſay was framed. 

e Gioll in verb. jadiciom Dei. The author of the Mireir des juſtices complains, that ordi- 
nances are only made by the king and his clerks, and by aliens aud others, who date 
not contradid the king, but ſtudy to pleaſe him. Whence, he concludes, laws arc oftnuer 
dictated by wil!, than founded on right. 
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during the reigns of the firſt Norman princes, every edict of the king, 
iſſued with the conſent of his privy-council, had the full force of law. 
But the barons, ſurely, were not ſo paſſive as to entruſt a power, entirely 
arbitrary and deſpotic, into the hands of the ſovereign. It only appears, 
that the conſtitution had not fixed any preciſe boundaries to the royal 
power; that the right of iſſuing proclamations on any emergence, and of 
exating obedicnce to them, a right which was always ſuppoſed inherent 
in the crown, 1s very difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from a legiſlative autho- 
rity ; that the extreme imperfection of the ancient laws, and the ſudden 
exizencies which often occurred in ſuch turbulent governments, obliged 
the prince to exert frequently the latent powers of his prerogative ; that 
he naturally proceeded, from the acquieſcence of the people, to aſſume, 
in many particulars of moment, an authority from which he had excluded 
himſelf by expreſs ſtatutes, charters or conceſſions, and which was, in 
the main, repugnant to the general genius of the conſtitution ; and that 
the lives, the perſonal liberty and the properties of all his ſubjects were leſs 


ſecured by law againſt the exertion of his arbitrary authority, than by the 


independent power and private connexion of each individual. It appears 
from the Great Charter itſelf, that not only John, a tyrannical prince, and 
Richard, a violent one, but their father Henry, under whoſe reign the pre- 
valence of groſs abuſes is the leaſt to be ſuſpected, were accuſtomed, from 
their ſole authority, without proceſs of law, to impriſon, baniſh, aud at- 
taint the freemen of their kingdom. 

A GREAT baron, in ancient times, confidered himſelf as a kind of ſove- 
reign within his territory ; and was attended by courtiers and dependants 
more zealouſly attached to him than the miaiflers of ſtate and the great of- 
hicers were commonly to their ſovereign. He often maintained in his 
court the parade of royalty, by eſtabliſhing a juſticiary, conſtable, mare- 
(chal, chamberlain, ſencſchal, and chancellor, and aſſigning to each of theſe 
officers a ſeparate province and command. He was uſually very aſſiduous 
in exercifing his juriſdiction ; and took ſuch delight in that image of fo- 
rereignty, that it was found neceſſary to reſtrain his activity, and prohibit 
vm by law from holding courts too frequently®. It is not to be doubted, 
but the example ſet him by the prince, of a mercenary and ſordid extor- 
tion, would be faithfully copied ; and that all his good and bad offices, 
lis juſtice and injuſtice, were equally put to ſale. He had the power, with 
the king's conſent, to exact talliages even from the free citizens who liv- 
ed within his barony ; and as his neceſſities made him rapacious, his autho- 
ity was uſually found to be more oppreſſive and tyrannical than that of the 
lovereignf, He was ever engaged in hereditary or perſonal animofittes or 
eutederacies with his neighbours, and often gave protection to all deſ 

Bb3 


* Dugd. Jurid. Orig. r. 26, f Madox Hill, of Exch. p. 520. 
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perate adventurers and criminals who could be uſeful in ſerving his vio. 
lent purpoſes. He was able alone, in times of tranquillity, to obſtruct the 
execution of juſtice within his territories ; and by combining with a few 
malcontent barons of high rank and power, he could throw the late in. 
to convulſions. And, on the whole, though the royal authority was con- 
fined within bounds, and often within very narrow ones, yet the check was 
Irregular, and frequently the ſource of great diforders ; nor was it derive 
from the liberty of the people, but from the military power of many petty 


tyrants, who were equally dangerous to the prince, and oppreſſive to th: 
ſubject. 


The church. Tur power of the church was another rampart agaiaft roy. 


al authority ; but this defence was alſo the cauſe of many mis. 
ehiefs and inconveniencies. The dignified clergy, perhaps, were not bo 
prone to immediate violence as the barons ; but as they pretended to a 
total independence on the ſtate and could always cover themſelves with the 
appearances of religion, they proved, in one reſpect, an obſtruction to the 
ſettlement of the kingdom, and to the regular execution of the laws. The 
policy of the conqueror was in this particular liable to ſome exception. 
He augmented the ſuperſtitious veneration for Rome, to which that oge 
was ſo much inclined ; and he broke thoſe hands of connexion, which, in 
the Saxon times, had preſerved an union between the lay and the clericd 
orders, He prohibited the biſhops from fitting in the county courts ; he 
allowed eccleſiaſtical cauſes to be tried in ſpiritual courts only® ; and he fo 
much exalted the power of the clergy, that of 60,215 knights fees, into 
which he divided England, he placed no leſs than 28,015 under the 
churchb. . 
Tux right of primogeniture was introduced with the fen- 
dal law : An inſtitution which is hurtful, by producing 
and maintaining an unequal diviſion of private property; but is advat- 
tageous in another reſpect, by accuſtoming the people to a preference in fa- 
vour of the eldeſt ſon, and thereby preventing a partition or diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſon in the monarchy. The Normans introduced the uſe of firnames, 
which tend to preſerve the knowledge of famihes and pedigrees. They 
aboliſhed none of the old abſurd methods of trial by the crofs or ordeal ; 
and they added a new abſurdity, the trial by ſingle eombati, which became 
a regular part of juriſprudence, and was conducted with all the order, me- 
thod, devotion, and ſolemnity imaginable*. The ideas of chivalry alls 


Civil Laws. 


* Char. Will, apud Wilkins, p. 230. Spel. Conc. vol. ii. p. 14. 
» Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. faxur . We are not to imagine, as fore have dore, that 


the church pcſſciſed lands in this proportion, but ouly that they and thevr vaſlals erjoyed 
ſuch a propertionable part of the landed property. 

i LL. Will. cap. 68. 

* Spel. Glofl in verb. campus. The laſt inſtance of theſe duels was in the 15th of Tu. 
So long did that abſurdify remain. L 
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dem to have been imported by the Normans : No traces of thoſe fantaſtie 
wtions are to be found among the plain and ruſtic Saxons. 
The feudal inſtitutions, by raiſing the military tenants to a kind 
i ſovereign dignity, by rendering perſonal ſtrength and valour requiſite, 

ad by making every knight and baron his own protector and avenger, be- 
rat that martial pride and ſenſe of honour, which, being cultivated and 
embelliſhed by the poets and romance-writers of the age, ended in chivalry. 

The virtuous knight fought not only in his own quarrel, but in that of 
the innocent, of the helpleſs, and, above all, of the fair, whom he ſuppoſ- 
ed to be for ever under the guardianſhip of his valiant arm. The uncourte- 
ous knight, who, from his caſtle, exerciſed robbery on travellers, and com- 
nitted violence on virgins, was the object of his perpetual indignation ; 

and he put him to death, without ſcruple, or trial, or appeal, wherever he 
met with him. The great independence of men made perſonal honour 
and fidelity the chief tie among them ; and rendered it the capital virtue 
of every true knight, or genuine profeſſor of chivalry. The ſolemnities of 
ſingle combat, as eſtabliſhed by law, baniſhed the notion of every thing un- 
fair or unequal in rencounters; and maintained an appearance of oourteſy 
between the combatants, till the moment of their engagement. The cre- 
dulity of the age graſted on this ſtock the notion of giants, enchanters, 
dragons, ſpells\, and a thouſand wonders, which ſtill multiplied during the 
times of the Cruſades ; when men, returning from ſo great a diſtance, uſ- 
ed the liberty of impoſing every fiction on their believing audience, Theſe 
ideas of chivalry infected the writings, converſation, and behaviour of men, 
curing ſome ages; and even after they were, in àa great meaſure, ban- 
ſhed by the revival of learning, they left modern gallantry and the point of 
borour, which ſtill maintain their influence, and are the genuine offspring 
ol thoſe ancient affeations. 

Tas conceſſion of the Great Charter, or rather its full eſtabliſhment (for 
there was a conſiderable interval of time between the one and the other), 
gave rife, by degrees, to a new ſpecies of government, and introduged ſome 
order and juſtice into the adminiſtration. The enſuing ſcenes of our hiſ- 
tory are therefore ſomewhat different from the preceding. Yet the Great 
Charter contained no eftabliſhment of new courts, magiſtrates, or ſenates, 
nor abolition of the old. It introduced no new diſtribution of the powers 
of the commonwealth, and no innovation in the political or public law of 


the kingdom. It only guarded, and that merely by verbal clauſes, againſt 


Manners. 


ſuch tyrannical practices as are incompatible with civilized government, 


and, if they become very frequent, are incompatible with all government. 
The barbarous licence of the kings, and perhaps of the nobles, was 
! In all legal fingl: combats, it was part of the champiou's oath, that he carried not 


about him any herb, ſpell, or inchantwent, by which ke might procure victory. Dugd. 
Orig. Jurid. p. 82. 
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"thenceforth ſomewhat more reſtrained : Men acquired ſome more ſecurity 
ſor their properties and their liberties : And government approached ; 
little nearer to that end for which it was originally inſtituted, the dil. 
bution of juſtice, and the equal protection of the citizens. Acts of v 
lence and iniquity in the crown, which before were only deemed injurious 
to individuals, and were hazardous chiefly in proportion to the numher, 
power, and dignity of the perſons affected by them, were now regarded, 
in ſome degree, as public injuries, and as infriugements of a charter calcu- 
lated for general ſecurity. And thus the eſtabliſhment of the Great Clay. 
ter, without ſeeming any wiſe to innovate in the diſtribution of political 
power, became a kind of epoch in the conſtitution. 
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CHAP. XII. 


AEN T UL. 


Death of the Pro- 


General pacijication 
teclor Some commotions Hubert de Burgh diſplaced -—— T he 
liſbop of Wincheſter minifler — King's partiality to foreigners Griev- 
ances -——= Zccleſiaſtical grievances Earl of Cornwal elefted king of the 
Romans —-—Diſcontent of the barons—-—Siman de Mountfart Earl of 
[eicefter Froviſians of Oxford Uſurpation of the barons Prince 
Eda. Cui wars of the barons —— Reference to the ling of France 
—=—- Renewal of tbe civil wars battle of Lexves Hoſe of Commons 
—Baithe of Eveſham, and death of Leice/ler Settlement of the govern- 
Deaih —— and charatter of the king Miſcellaneous tranſadtions 


of this reign. 


Sttlement of the government 


ment 


HOST ſciences, in proportion as they encreaſe and im- 
1 prove, invent methods by which they facilitate their 
reaſonings ; and employing general theorems, are enabled to comprehend, 
na few propoſitions, a great number of inferences and concluſions. Hil- 
tory alſo, being a collection of facts which are multiplying without end, 
is obliged to adopt ſuch arts of abridgement, to retain the more material 
events, and to drop all the minute circumſtances, which are only intereſ- 
ting during the time, or to the perſons engaged in the tranſactions. This 
truth is no where more evident than with regard to the reign upon which 
ve are going to enter. What mortal could have the patience to write or 
read a long detail of fuch frivolous events as thoſe with which it is filled, 
or attend to a tedious narrative which would follow, through a ſeries of 
hity-ſix years, the caprices and weakneſſes of ſo mean a prince as Henry? 
The chief reaſon, why proteſtant writers have heen ſo anxious to ſpread 
out the incidents of this '\reign, is in order to expoſe the rapacity, ambi- 
tion, and artifices of the court of Rome, and to prove, that the great 
Ugnitaries of the catholic church, while they pretended to have nothing 
in view Lut the ſalvation of ſouls, had bent all their attention to the ac- 
qulition of riches, and were reſtrained by no ſenſe of juſtice or of honour, 
in the purſuit of this great object w. But this concluſion would readily 
be alowed them, though it were not illuſtrated by ſuch a detail of ugin- 


1216. 


m NM. Paris, p. 623 
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tereſting incidents ; and follows, indeed, by an evident neceſſity, from the 
very ſituation, in which that church was placed with regard to the req 
of Europe. For, beſides that eccleſiaſtical power, as it can always cover 
its operations under a cloak of ſanctity, and attacks men on the (id: 
where they dare not employ their reaſon, lies leſs under controul than ci. 
vil government; belides this general cauſe, 1 ſay, the pope and his cour. 
tiers were foreigners to moſt of the churches which they governed ; they 
could not poſſibly have any other object than to pillage the provinces for 
preſent gain and as they lived at a diſtance, they would be little awed hy 
ſhame or remorſe, in employing every lucrative expedient which was ſug! 
geſted to them. England being one of the moſt remote provinces attach. 


ed to the Romiſh hierarchy, as well as the moſt prone to ſuperſtition, felt 


ſeverely, during this reign, while its patience was not yet fully exhauſted, 
the influence of theſe cauſes; and we ſhall often have oecaffion to touch 
curſorily upon ſuch incidents. But we ſhall not attempt to comprehend 
every tranſaction tranſmitted to us; and till the end of the reign, when 
the events become more memorable, we ſhall not always obſerve an cat 
chronological order in our narration, 


Tas earl of Pembroke, who, at the time of John's death, 
1 was mareſchal of England, was by his office at the head of the 
of the go- armies, and conſequently, during a ſtate of civil wars and 
vernment g 
convulſions, at the head of the government; and it happened 
fortunately for the young monarch and for the nation, that the power 
could not have been intruſted into more able and more faithful hands, 
This nobleman, who had maintained his loyalty unſhaken to John during 
the loweſt fortune of that monarch, determined to ſupport the authority of 
the infant prince ; nor was he diſmayed at the number and violence of 
his enemies. Senſible that Henry, agreeably to the prejudices of the 
times, would not be deemed a ſovereign, till crowned and anointed by a 
churchman, he immediately carried the young prince to Gloccſ. 
ter, where the ceremony of coronation was performed, in the 
preſence of Gualo then legate, and of a few noble men, by the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Bath. As the concurrence of the papal authority was 
requiſite to ſupport the tottering throne, Henry was obliged to ſwear 
fealty to the pope, and renew that homage, to which his father had a 
ready ſubjected the kingdom o: And in order to enlarge the authonty 
of Pembroke, and to give him a more regular aud legal title to it, a gene- 
ral council of the barons was ſoon after ſummoned at Briſts, 
where that nobleman was choſen protector of the realm. 


28th OR. 


__ Nov. 


n M. Paris, p. 200. Hiſt. Croyſ. Cont. p. 474. W. Heming. p- 562. Trivet, P. 105 
* M Paris, p. 200. 
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peutzok , that he might reconcile all men to the government of his 
pupil, made him grant a new charter of liberties, which, though moſtly 

pied from the former conceſſions extorted from John, contains ſome al- 
tions, which may be deemed remarkable PD. The full privilege of 
4eCtions in the clergy, granted by the late king, was not confirmed, nor 
le liberty of going out of the kingdom, without the royal conſent : 

Wienee we may conclude, that Pembroke and the barons, jealous of the 

x/efraltical power, both were deſirous of renewing the king's claim to 
de a conge d'elire to the monks and chapters, and thought it requiſite 
U put ſome check to the frequent appeals to Rome. But what may 
chiefly lurprize us is, that the obligation to which John had ſubjected 
kimſelf, of obtaining the conſent of the great council before he levied any 
ds or ſcutages upon the nation, was omitted; and this article was even 
leclared hard and fevere, and was expreſsly left to future dchberation. 
hut we muſt conſider, that, though this limitation may perhaps appear 
t us the moſt momentous in the whole charter of John, it was not re- 
rarded in that light by the ancient barons, who were more jealous in 
ſuarding againſt particular acts of violence in the crown, than againſt ſuch 
general impoſitions, which, unleſs they were evidently reaſonable and ne- 
ceſſary, could ſcarcely, without general conſent, be levied upon men who 
lad arms in their hands, and who could repel any act of oppreſſion, by 
wuch they were all immediately affected. We accordingly find that 
Henry, in the courſe of his reign, while he gave frequent occaſions for 
complaint, with regard to his violations of the Great Charter, never at- 
tempted by his mere will to levy any aids or ſcutages ; though he was 
ben reduced to great neceſſities, and was refuled ſupply by his people. 
o much eaſier was it for him to tranſgreſs the law, when individuals a- 
ne were affected, than even to exert his acknowledged prerogatives, 
here the intereſt of the whole body was concerned. 

Tuts charter was again confirmed by the King in the enſuing year, 
vith the addition of ſome articles to prevent the oppreſſions by ſherifis : 
And alſo with an additional charter of foreſts, a circumſtance of great 
moment in thoſe ages, when hunting was ſo- much the occupation of the 
"bility, and when the king comprehended ſo conſiderable a part of the 
wgdom within his foreſts, which he governed by peculiar and arbitrary 
laws, All the foreſts, which had been encloſed fince the reign of Henry 
il, were diſaforeſted; and new perambulations were appointed for that 
purpoſe : Offences in the foreſts, were declared to be no longer capital; 
but puniſhable by fine, impriſonment, and more gentle penalties : And all 
ie proprietors of land recovered the power of cutting and uſong their 
wn wood at their pleaſure. 


® Rymer, val. i. Pp. 215. 
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Tus, theſe famous charters were brought nearly to the ſhape in which 
they have ever ſince ſtood ; and they were, during many generations, the 
peculiar favourites of the Engliſh nation, and eſteemed the moſt (acres 
rampart to national liberty aud independence. As they ſecured the rights 
of all orders of men, they were anxiouſly defended by all, and became the 
baſis in a manner, of the Engliſh monarchy, aud a kind of original cog. 
tract, which both limited the authority of the king, and enſured the con. 
ditional allegiance of his ſubjects. Though often violated, they were 
ſtill claimed by the nobility and people; and as no precedents were (up. 
poſed valid that infringed them, they rather acquired, than Joſt authority, 
from tbe frequent attempts made againſt them in ſeveral ages, by r:ya 
and arbitrary power. 

Waits Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the Great Charter, 
gave ſo much ſatisfaction and ſecurity to the nation in. general, he al 
applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to individuals: He wrote letters, in the king 
name, to all the malcontent barons; in which he repreſented to then, 
that, whatever jealouſy and animoſity they might have entertained again 
the late king, a young prince, the lineal heir of their ancient monarchy 
had now ſucceeded to the throne, without ſucceeding either to the reſent. 
ments or principles of his . predeceſſor : That the deſperate expedient, 


which they had employed, of calling in a foreign potentate, had, happily] 


for chem, as well as for the nation, failed of entire ſucceſs ; and it wat 
fill in their power, by a ſpeedy return to their duty, to reſtore the inde 
pendence of the kingdom, and to ſecure that liberty, for which they fo 
zealouſly contended : That, as all paſt offences of the barons were nor 
buried in oblivion, they ought on their part, to forget their complaint 
againſt their late ſovereign, who if he had been any wiſe blameable in his 
conduct, bad leſt to his ſon the ſalutary warning, to avoid the paths which 
had led to ſuch fatal extremities : And that having now .obtained a char 
ter for their liberties, it was their intereſt to ſhew, by their conduct, that 
this acquiſition was not incompatible with their allegiance, and that the 
rights of the king and people, ſo far from being hoſtile and oppolits, 
might mutually ſupport and ſuſtain each other . 

Taxzst conſiderations, enforced by the character of honour and cum 
fancy, which Pembroke had ever maintained, had a mighty influence ot 
the barons ; and moſt of them began ſecretly to negotiate with him, and 


many of them openly returned to their duty. The diffidence which 


Lewis diſcovered of their fidelity, forwarded this general propenGion to- 
wards the king; and when the French prince refuſed the government of 
the caſtle of Hertford to Robert Fitz-Walter, who had been ſo active u 
gainſt the late king, and who claimed that fortreſs as his proper), 


7 Rymer, vol. i. p. 215. Brady's App. No 143. 
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they plainly ſaw, that the Engliſh were * from every truſt, and 
hat foreigners had engrolled all the confidence and affection of their 
er ſovereign ©, The excommunication too denounced by the legate a- 
gunſt all the adherents of Lewis, failed not, in the turn hich men's 
{ſofitions had taken, to produce a mighty effect upon them ; and they 
vere caſily perſuaded to confider a cauſe as impious, for which they had 
ready 3 an unſurmountable averſion *, Though Lewis made 
| ourney to France, and brought over ſuccours from that kingdom *, he 
bund on his return, that his party was ſtill more weakened by the deſer- 
tion of his Engliſh confederates, and that the death of John had, contrary 
his expectations, given an incurable wound to his cauſe. The earls of 
vlifbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, together with William Mareſhal, el- 
{ ſon of the protector, had embraced Henry's party; and every Eng- 
lik nobleman was plainly watching for an opportunity of returning to his 
legiance, Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened by theſe acceſhons, that 
ke ventured to inveſt Mount-ſorcl ; though, upon the approach of the 
eunt of Perche with the French army, he deſiſted from his enterprize, 
md raiſed the fiege vu. The count, elated with this ſucceſs, marched to 
Lincoln ; and being admitted into the town, he began to attack the 
alle, which he ſoou reduced to extremity. The protector ſummoned all 
lis forces from every quarter in order to relieve a place of ſuch 1mport- 
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; and it was mee; and he appeared ſo much ſuperior to the French, that they ſhut 
ore the inde. WY themſelves up within the city, and refolved to act upon the defenſive . 
hich they h But the garriſon of the caſtle, having received a ſtrong reinforcement, 
18 were nor nade a vigorous ſally upon the beſiegers; while the Engliſh army, by 
r complaint concert, aſſaulted them in the ſame inſtant from without, mounted the 
neable in his walls by ſcalade, and bearing down all reſiſtance, entered the city ſword 
paths which n hand. Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged ; the French army 
ined 2 char- rs totally routed ; the count de Perche, with only two perſons more, 
onduct, that I , killed, but many of the chief commanders and about 400 knights 
ind that the BA vere made priſoners by the Engliſh x. So little blood was ſhed in this 
ad oppolite, portant action, which decided the fate of one of the moſt powerful 
kingdoms in Europe; and fuch wretched ſoldiers were thoſe ancient ba- 
ir and con-, who yet were unacquainted with every thing but arms! 
nfl uence oi Paxcs Lewis was informed of this fatal event, while he was employed 
th him, and tie fege of Dover, which was fill valiantly defended by Hubert de 
ence which burzh, He immediately retreated to London, the centre aud life of his 


penhon to- party; and he there received intelligence of a new diſaſter, which put an 
rernment df end to all his hopes. A French fleet, bringing over a ſtrong reinforce- 
ſo active a ment, had appeared on the coaſt of Kent; where they were attacked by 

3 propeny; | 
7 M Paris, p. ꝛco. $ Ibid, p. 200. M. Welt. p.277. t Chron. Dun. ol. 
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the Engliſh under the command of Philip d'Albiney, and were routes 
with conſiderable loſs. D* Albiny employed a ftratagem againſt them, 
which is ſaid to have contributed to the victory: Having gained the wind 
of the French, he came down upon them with violence : and throwing in 
their faces a great quantity of quicklime, which he - purpoſely carried on 
board, he ſo blinded them, that they were diſabled from defending them, 
ſelves ?. | 

Arrrs this ſecond misfortune of the French, the Eugliſhi barons has. 
tened every where to make peace with the protector, and, by an early 
ſubmiſſion, to prevent thoſe attainders, to which they were expoſed on ac 
count of their rebellion. Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now totally deſperat., 
began to be anxious for the ſafety of his perſon, and was glad, on any b. 
nourable conditions, to make his eſcape from a country, where, he found, 
every thing was now become hoſtile to him. He concluded a peace witl 
Pembroke, promiſed to evacuate the kingdom, and only ſtipulated, in re. 
turn, an indemnity to his adherents, and a reſtitution of their honours and 
fortunes, together with the free and equal enjoyment of thoſe liberti, 

os. which had been granted to the reſt of the nation 2. Thus 
General pa- was happily ended a civil war, which ſeemed to be founded 
cikcation. on the moſt incurable hatred and jealouſy, and had threatene! 
the kingdom with the moſt fatal conſequences. 

Tur precautions, which the king of France uſed in the conduct of this 
whole affair, are remarkable. He pretended, that his ſon had accepted 
of the offer from the Engliſh barons, without his advice, and contrary to 
his inclination : The armies ſent to England were levied in Lewis's name; 
When that prince came over to France for aid, his father publicly re 
fuſed to grant him any aſſiſtance, and would not ſo much as admit him to 
his preſence : Even after Henry's party acquired the aſcendant, an 
Lewis was in danger of falling into the hands of his encmigs, it was Blauche 
of Caftile his wife, not the king his father, who raiſed armies and & 
quipped fleets for his fuccour . All theſe artifices were employed, not to 
ſatisfy the pope ; for he had too much penetration to be ſo eaſily impole! 
on: Nor yet to deceive the people; for they were too groſs cven for th 
purpoſe ; They only ſerved for a colouring to Philip's cauſe; aud in pc 
lic affairs, men are often better pleaſed, that the truth, though known d 
every body, ſhould be wrapped np in a decent cover, than if it were © 
poſed in open day-light to the eyes of all the world. 

AFx7xs the expulſion of the French, the prudence and equity of tis 
protector's ſubſequent conduct contributed to cure entirely thoſe wouns 


Y M. Paris, p. 206. Aun. Waverl. p. 123, W. Heming. p. 563. Trivct, p. 10% 
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which had been made by inteſtine diſcord. He received the rebellious 
barons into favour ; obſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace which he had 

nted them; reſtored them to their poſſeſſions 5; and endeavoured, by 
an equal behaviour, to bury all paſt animoſities in perpetual oblivion, 
The clergy alone, who adhered to Lewis, were ſufferers in this revolution. 
As they had rebelled againſt their ſpiritua) ſovereign, by diſregarding the 
nterdit and excommunication, it was not in Pembroke's power to make 
au ſtipulations in their favour ; and Gualo, the legate, prepared to take 
rengeance on them for their diſobedience d. Many of them were depoſed ; 
many ſuſpended ; ſome baniſhed ; and all who eſcaped puniſhment, made 
atonement for their offence, by paying large ſums to the legate, who amaſ- 
{ed an immenſe treaſure by this expedient. 

Tus earl of Pembroke did not long ſurvive the pacifica- "RP" 
tion, which had been chiefly owing to his wiſdom and va- Death of the 
lour © ; and he was ſueceeded in the government by Peter protector. 
des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, the juſticiary. 
The councils of the latter were chieſſy followed; and had he poſſeſſed e- 
qual authority in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed to be every 
way worthy of filling the place of that virtuous nobleman. 
But the licentious and powerful barons, who had once bro- 
ken the reins of ſubjection to their prince, and had obtained by violence 
an enlargement of their liberties and independence, could ill be reſtrained 
by laws under a minority; and the people, no leſs than the king, ſuffered 
from their outrages and diſorders. They retained by force the royal cas- 
tles, which they had ſeized during the paſt convulſions, or which had been 
committed to their cuſtody by the protector 4: They uſurped the king's 
demeſnes © They oppreſſed their vaſſals : They infeſted their weaker 
neighbours : They invited all diſorderly people to enter in their retinue, 
and to live upon their lands: Aud they gave them protection in all their 
robberies and extortions. 

No one was more infamous for theſe violent and illegal practices than 
the earl of Albemarle ; who, though he had early returned to his duty, 
and had been ſerviceable in expelling the French, augmented to the utmoſt 
the general diſorder, and committed outrages in all the counties of the 
North, In order to reduce him to obedience, Hubert ſeized an opportu- 
nity of getting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caſtle, which Albemarle had gar- 
nſoned with his licentious retinue: But this nobleman, inſtead of ſubmit- 
ting, entered into a ſecret conſederacy with Fawkes de Breaute, Peter de 
Mauleon, and other barons, and both fortified the caſtle of Biham for his 
defence, and made himſelf maſter by ſurprize of that of Fotheringay. 
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Pandulf, who was reſtored to his legateſhip, was active in ſuppreſſing this 


rebellion; and with the concurrence of eleven biſhops, he pronounced 
the ſentence of ex communication againſt Albemarle and his adherents ?; 
An army was levied : A ſcutage of ten ſhillings a knight's fee was impo. 
ſed on all the military tenants: Albemarle's affociates gradually deſerted 
him: And he himſelf was obliged at laſt to ſue for mercy. He received 
a pardon, and was reſtored to his whole eftate. 

Tuis impolitic lenity, too frequent in thoſe times, was probably the 
reſult of a ſecret combinativn among the barons, who never could endure 
to ſee the total ruin of one of their own order: But it encouraged Fawkes 
de Breaute, a min whom king John had wiſed from a low origin, to per. 
ſevere in the courſe of violence, to which he had owed his fortune, and ty 
ſet at naught all law and juſtice. When thirty- ſive verdicts were at one 
time found againſt him, on account of his violent expulſion of ſo many 
freeholders from their poſſeſſions; he came to the court of juſtice with an 
armed force, ſeized the judge who had pronounced the verdicts, and impri. 
ſoned him in Bedford caſtle, He then levied open war againſt the king; 
but being ſubdued, and taken priſoner, his life was granted him: hut his 
eſtate was conlifcated, and he was baniſhed the kingdom s. 


JusT:ict was executed with greater ſeverity againſt diſorders 
leſs premeditated, which broke out in London. A frivolous emu- 
lation in a match of wreſtling, between the Londoners” on the one hand, 
and the inhabitants of Weſtminſter and thoſe of the neighbouring village 
on the other, occaſioned this commotion. The former roſe in a 1-»dy, and 
pulled down ſome houſes belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter : But 
this riot, which, conſidering the tumultuous diſpoſition familiar to that 
capital, would have been little regarded, ſeemed to become more ſerious 
by the ſymptoms which then appeared, of the former attachment of the ci- 


1222. 


tizens to the French intereſt. The populace in the tumult, made uſe of the 


cry of war commonly employed by the French troops; PMountjoy, mount: 
joy, Cad help us and our lord Levis The juſticiary made enquiry into the 
diſorder ;z and finding one Conſtantine Fitz Arnulf to have been the ring- 
leader, an inſolent man, who juſtified his crime in Huhert's preſence, he 
proceeded againſt him by martial law, and ordered him immediately to be 
hanged, without trial or form of proceſs, He alſo cut off the feet of ſome 
of Conſtantinc's accomplices . 

Tuis act of power was complained of as an infringement of the Great 
Charter: Yet the juſticiary, in a parliament ſummoned at Oxford (for 
the great councils about this time began to receive that appellation), made 


no feruple to grant iu the King's name a renecwal and confirmation of that 
f Chran. Dun. vol. 1 AP 100 T, 8 Rymer, vol. 4 p. 193. NI. Paris, p. 221, 
224. Ann. Warerl. p. 183 Cliron. Dur st. vel. . P. 741. 146. M. We. 5. 2% 
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charter, When the aſſembly made application to the crown for this fa- 
wur; as a law in thoſe times ſeemed to loſe its validity, if not frequently 
roewed 3; Willam de Briewere, one of the council of regency, was ſo 
bald as to ſay openly, that thoſe liberties were extorted by force, and 
ought not to be obſerved ; But he was reprimanded by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and was not countenanced by the king or his chief miniſters, 
A new confirmation was demanded and granted two years after ; and an 
ad, amounting to a fifteenth of all moveables, was given by the parliament, 
in return for this indulgence. The king iſſued writs anew to the ſheriffs, 
enjoining the obſervance of the charter; but he inſerted a remarkable 
cauſe in the writs, that thoſe, who payed not the fifteenth, ſhould not for 
the future be entitled t-» the benefit of thoſe liberties &. 

Taz low ſtate, into which the crown was fallen, made it requiſite for 
good miniſter to be attentive to the preſervation of the royal preroga- 
tives, as well as to the ſecurity of public liberty. Hubert applied to the 
pope, who had always great authority in the kingdom, and was now con- 


idered as its ſuperior lord; and deſired him to iſſue a bull, declaring the ' 


king to be of full age, and entitled to exerciſe in perſon all the acts of roy- 
alty ' In conſequence of this declaration, the juſticiary refigned into 
Henry's hands the two important fortreſſes of the Tower and Dover caſ- 
tle, which had been entruſted to his cuſtody ; and he required the other ba- 
rons to imitate his example. They refuſed compliance: The earls of 
Cheſter and Albewarle, John Conſtable of Cheſter, John de Lacy, Brian 
de PIſle, and William de Cantel, with ſome others, even formed a conſpi- 
ny to ſurprize London, and met in arms at Waltham with that inten- 
tn: But finding the king prepared for defence, they deſiſted from their 
enterprize, When ſummoned to court, in order to anſwer for their con- 
duct, they ſerupled not to appear, and to confeſs the deſign : But they 
told the King, that they had no bad intentions againſt his perſon, but on- 
|; agaiuſt Hubert de Burgh, whom they were determined to remove from 
lis office m. They appeared too formidable to be chaſtiſed; and they 
were ſo little diſcouraged by the failure of their firft enterprize, that they 
again met in arms at Lieceſter, in order to ſeize the king, who then reſi- 
led at Northampton: But Henry, informed of their purpoſe, took care 


to be ſo well armed and attended, that the barons found it dangerous to 


wake the attempt; and they fat down and kept Chriſtmas in his neigh- 
bourhood a. The archbiſhop and the prelates, finding every thing tend to- 
vards a civil war, interpoſed with their authority, and threatened the ba- 
tons with the ſentence of excommunication, if they perſiſted in detaining 


the king's caſtles, This menace at laſt prevailed : Moſt of the fortreſſes 
Vor. I. C2 | 
iM. Weſt. p. 282. k Clanſe 9 II. 3. m. 9. and m. 6. d. 1 M. Paris, p. 220. 
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were ſurrendered ; though the barons complained, that Hubert's caſey 
were ſoon after reſtored to him, while the king ſtill kept theirs in his own 
cuſtody. There are ſaid to have been 1115 caſtles at that time in Eng. 
land o. | | 

IT muſt be acknowledged, that the influence of the prelates and th- 
clergy was often of great ſervice to the public. Though the religion of 
that age can merit no better name than that of ſuperſtition, it ſerved to u. 
nite together a body of men who had great ſway over the people, and who 
kept the community from falling to pieces, bythe factions and indepen. 
dent power of the nobles. And what was of great importance, it threy 
a mighty authority into the hands of men, who by their profeſſion were a. 
verſe to arms and violence; who tempered by their mediation the gene. 
ral diſpoſition towards military enterprizes; and who ſtill maintained, e. 
ven amidſt the ſhock of arms, thoſe ſecret links, without which it is impof. 
ſible for human ſociety to ſubſiſt. 

NoTw1iTHSTANDING theſe inteſtine commotions in England, nnd the 
precarious authority of the crown, Henry was obliged to-carry on war in 
France ; and he employed to that purpoſe the fifteenth which had been 
granted him by parliament. Lewis VIII. who had ſucceeded to his fa 
ther Philip, inſtead of complying with Henry's claim, who demanded the 
reſtitution of Normandy and the other provinces wreſted from England, 
made an irruption into Foiftou, took Rochelle“ after a long hege, and 
ſeemed determined to expel the Engliſh from the few provinces which ſtil 
remained to them. Henry ſent over his uncle, the earl of Saliſbury; to- 
gether with his brother prince Richard, to whom he had granted the earl. 
dom of Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the crown. Saliſbury ſtopped 
the progreſs of Lewis's arms, and retained the Poictevin and Gaſcon val- 
fals in their allegiance : But no military action of any moment was perfor- 
med on either fide. The earl of Cornwal, after two years? ſtay in Guicnne, 
returned to England. 


Tuts prince was nowiſe turbulent or factious in his ciſpol 
tion: His ruling paſſion was to-amaſs money, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well as to become the richeſt ſubje& in Chriſtendom : Vet his at- 
tention to gain threw him ſometimes into acts of violence, and gave 
diſturbance to the government. There was a manor, which had for. 
merly belonged to the earldom of Cornwal, but had been granted to Wa- 
leran de Ties, before Richard had been inveſted with that dignity, and 
while the earldom remained in the crown. Richard claimed this manor, 
and expelled the proprietor by force: Waleran complained : The king or- 
dered his brother to do juſtice to the man, and reſtore him to his rights: 
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The earl ſaid that he would not ſubmit to theſe orders, till the cauſe , 
hould be decided againſt him by the judgment of his peers : Henry re- 
plied, that it was firſt neceſſary to re. inſtate Waleran in poſſeſſion, before 
the cauſe could he tried ; and he re. iterated his orders to the earl 4. We 
may judge of the ſtate of the government, when this affair had nearly pro- 
duced a civil war. The carl of Cornwal, finding Henry peremptory in his 
commands, aſſociated himſelf with the young earl of Pembroke, who had 
married his filter, and who was diſpleaſed on account of the king's requi- 


ring him to deliver up ſome royal callles which were in his cuſtody. Theſe 


two malcontents took into the confederacy the earls of Cheſter, Warenne, 
Gloucetter, Heretord, Warwic, and Ferrers, who were all diſguſted on a 
late account . They aſſembled an army, which the king had not the 
power or courage to reſiſt; and he was obliged to give his brother ſatis- 
faction, by grants of much greater importance than the manor, which had 
been the ſirſt ground of the quarrel 5, 

Tas character of the king, as he grew to man's eſtate, became every 
day better known; and he was found in every reſpect unqualified for 
maintaining a proper ſway among thoſe turbulent barons, whom the feu- 
dl conſtitution ſubjected to his authority. Gentle, humane, and merci- 
ful even to a fault, he ſeems to have been ſteady in no other circumſtance 
of his character; but to have received every impreſſion from thoſe who 
ſurrounded him, and whom he loved, for the time, with the moſt impru- 
dent and moſt undeſerved affection. Without activity or vigour, he wag 
ufint to conduct war; without policy or art; he was ill-fitted to maintain 
peace : His reſentments, though haity and violent, were not dreaded, 
while he was found to drop them with ſuch facility; his friendſhips were 
little valued, becauſe they were neither derived from choice, nor maintained 
with conſtancy, A proper pageant of ſtate in a regular monarchy, where 
tis miniſters could have conducted all affairs in his name and by his autho. 
ity : but too feeble in thoſe diſorderly times to ſway a ſceptre, whoſe 
weight depended entirely on the firmneſs and dexterity of the hand whick 
eld it. 

Tus ableſt and moſt virtuous miniſter that Henry ever poſſeſ- 
kd, was Hubert de Burgh *; a man who had been ſteady to the ready 
crown in the moſt difficult and dangerous times, and who yet Frey 
ſhewed no diſpoſition in the height of his power to enſlave or op- 
preſs the people. The only exceptionable part ofhis conduct is that which is 
mentioned by Matthew Paris u; if the fact be really true, and proceededfrom 
Hubert's advice, namely, the recalling publicly and the annulling of the charter 


of foreits, a conceſſion ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo paſſionately claimed both 
ee 
\ M. Paris, p. 233. r Ibid. * Ibid. © Ypod Neuftriz, p. 464. 
F. 232. M. Weſt. p 216. aſcribes this counſel to Peter Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
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by the nobility and people: But it muſt be confeſſed, that this meaſure js 
v'. ſo unlikely, both from the circumſtances of the times and character of the 


miniſter, that there is reaſon to doubt of its reality, eſpecially as it is men. 
tioned by no other hiſtorian. Hubert, while he enjoyed his authority, 


had an entire aſcendant over Henry, and wewloaded with honours and fa. 


vours beyond any other ſubject. Beſides acquiring the property of many 
caſtles and manors, he married the eldeſt filter of the king of Scots, was cre. 
ated earl of Kent, and by an unuſual conceſſion, was made chief juſticiary 
of England for life: Yet Henry, in a ſudden caprice, threw of 
this faithful miniſter, and expoſed him to the violent perſecutions 
of his enemies. Among other frivolous crimes objected to him, he wa 
accuſed of gaining the king's affections by enchantment, and of purloining 
from the royal treaſury a gem, which had the virtue to render the wearer 
invulnerabley and of ſending this valuable curioſity to the prince of Wales", 
The nobility, who hated Hubert on account of his zeal in reſuming the 


1231. 


rights and poſſeſſions of the crown, no ſooner ſaw the opportunity favour. 


able, than they inflamed the king's animoſity againſt him, and puſhed hin 
to ſeek the total ruin of his miniſter. Hubert took ſanctuary in a church; 
The king ordered him to be dragged from thence ; He recalled thoſe or. 
ders: He afterwards renewed them: He was obliged by the clergy to 


reſtore him to the fanctuary: He conſtrained him ſoon after to ſurrender 
-himfelf priſoner, and he confined him in the caſtle of the Deviſes. Hubert 


made his eſcape, was expelled the kingdom, was again received into 
favour, recovered a great ſhare of the king's confidence, but never ſhowed 
any inclination to reinſtate himſelf in power and authority *. 
Biſhop of Tu man, who ſucceeded him in the government of the 
Wincheſter King and kingdom, was Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poic- 
LET tevin by birth, who had been raifed by the late king, and who 
was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his arbitrary principles and violent conduct, 
than by his courage and abilities. This prelate had been left by king John 
juſticiary and regent of the kingdom during an expedition which that 
prince made into France; and his illegal adminiſtration was one chici 
cauſe of that great combination among the barons, which finally extorte! 
from the crown the charter of liberties, and laid the foundations of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Henry, though incapable, from his character, of 
purſuing the ſame violent max ims which had governed his father, had in- 
bibed the ſame arbitrary principles; and in proſecution of Peter's advict, 


he invited over a great number of Paictevins and other foreigners, who, 
he believed, could more ſafely be truſted than the Engliſh, and who ſcen- 


ed uſeful to counterbalanee the great and independent power of the nobi 
lity . Every office and command was beſtowed on theſe ſtrangers ; the 


* M. Paris, p. 259. * Thid. p. 259, 260, 261, 266. Chron. T. Wykes, p. 4, 
4%. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 230, 221, M. Weſt, p. 251. 30. M. Patis, p. 205 
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exhauſted the revenues of the crown already too much impoveriſhed 2; 
they invaded the rights of the people; and their iaſolence, ſtill more- pro- 
woking than their power, drew on them the hatred and envy of all orders 
of men in the kingdom *, 


Tas barons formed a combination againſt this odious miniſtry, 
and withdrew from parliament, on pretencel of the danger to 1233. 
which they were expoſed from the machinations of the Poictevens. When 
again ſummoned to attend, they gave for anſwer, that the king ſhould 
diſmiſs his foreigners, otherwiſe they would drive both him and them out 
of the kingdom, and put the crown on another head, more worthy to wear 
to: Such was the ſtyle they uſed to their ſovereign! They at laſt came 
to parliament, but ſo well attended, that they ſeemed in a condition ta 
preſcribe laws to the king and miniſtry, Peter des Roches, however, had 
in the interval found means of ſowing diſſention among them, and of 
bringing over to his party the earl of Cornwal, as well as the earls of Lin- 
coln and Cheſter. The confederates were diſconcerted in their meaſures : 
Richard, earl Mariſchal, who had ſucceeded to that dignity on the death 
of his brother William, was chaſed into Wales ; he thence withdrew into 
Ireland ; where he was treacherouſly murdered by the contrivance of the 
biſnop of Wincheſter ©, The eſtates of the more obnoxious barons were 
confiſcated, without legal ſentence or trial by their peers 4, and were 
beſtowed with a profuſe liberality on the Poictevens. Peter even carried 
his inſolence ſo far as to declare publickly, that the barons of England 
muſt not prete 1d to put themſelves on the ſame foot with thoſe of France, 
or aſſume the ſame liberties and privileges: The monarch in the former 
country had a more abſolute power than in the latter. It had been more 
juſtifiable for him to have ſaid, that men, ſo unwilling to ſubmit to the 
authority of laws, could with the worſe grace claim any ſhelter or pro- 
tection from them. | 

Waex the king at any time was checked in his illegal practices, and when 
the authority of the Great Charter was objected to him, he was wont to 
reply ; * Why ſhould I obſerve this charter, which is neglected by all 
ay grandees, both prelates and nobility ?” It was very reaſonably ſaid 
to him: „ You ought, fir, to ſet them the example ©? 

$o violent a miniſtry, as that of the biſhop of Wincheſter, could not be 
of long duration; but its fall procceded at laſt from the influence of the 
church, not from the efforts of the nobles. Edmond, the primate, came 
to court, attended by many of the other prelat es, and repreſented to the 
king the pernicious meaſures embraced by Peter des Roches, the diſcon- 


tents of his people, the ruin of his affairs; and, after requiring the diſ- 

C 3 
2 M. Paris, p. 278. 
4 M. Paris, p. 265. 


b Ibid. p. 265, © Chron. Dunſt. | 


© Ibid. p. 699, 


* Chron, Dunſt, p. tr. 
vol. i. p 219. 
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miſſion of the miniſter and his aſſociates, threatened him with excommuni. 
cation, in caſe of a refuſal. Hemy, who knew that an excommunicz. 
tion, ſo agreeable to the ſenſe of the people, could not fail of producing 
the moſt dangerous effects, was obliged to ſubmit : Foreigners were han. 
iſhed: The natives were reſtored to their place in council f: The pri. 
mate, who was a man of prudence, and who took care to execute the 


laws, and obſerve the charter of liberties, bore the chief ſway in the 
government, 


CY Bur the Engliſh in vain flattered themſelves that they 
14th Janu- ſhould be long free from the- dominion of foreigners, The 
ary, 
Kay's pare Provence s, was ſurrounded by a great number of flrangey 
tiality rofo- from that country, whom he careſſed with the fondeſt affee. 
— tion, and enriched by an imprudent generoſity h. The bifbop 
of Valence, a prelate of the houſe of Savoy, and matergal uncle to the 
queen, was his chief miniſter, and employed every art to amaſs wealth for 
himſelf and his relations.” Peter of Savoy, a brother of the ſame family, 
was inveſted in the honour of Richmond, and received the rich wardſhip 


of earl Warennc : Boniface of Savoy was promoted to the ſce of Canter. 
bury : Many young ladies were invited over from Provence, and married 
to the chief noblemen in England, who were the king's wards i; And as 
the ſource of Henry's bounty began to fail, his Savoyard miniſtry applied 


to Rome, and obtained a bull ; permitting hm to reſume all paſt grants; 
abſolving him from the oath which he had taken to maintain them ; even 


enjoining him to make ſuch a reſumption, and repreſenting thoſe grants 


as invalid, on account of the prejudice which enſued from them to the 
Roman pontiff, in whom the luperiority of the kingdom was veſted *, 
The oppoſition, made to the intended reſumption prevented it from 


taking place; but the nation ſaw the indignities to which the king was 


willing to ſubmit, in order to gratify the avidity of his foreign favourites. 


About the ſame time, he publiſhed in England the ſentence of ex communica- 


tion pronounced againſt the emperor Frederic, his brother-in-law! ; and faid 
in excuſe, that, being the pope's vaſſal, he was obliged by his allegiance to 
obey all the commands of his holineſs. In this weak reign, when any 
neighbouring potentate inſulted the king's dominions, inſtead of taking 
revenge for the 1 injury, he complained to the pope as his ſapenor lord, 
and begged him to give protection to his vaſſal w. 

Tus reſentment of the Englith barons roſe high at the pre- 


Grievanccs. g : 
ference given to foreigners ; but no remonſtrance or complaint 


f M. Paris, p. 271, 272. 5 Rymer, vol. i. p. 448. M. Paris, h. 286. 


h M. Paris, p. 236, 3OT. 305. 316 541, M. Weſt. p 302. 304. i M. Paris, 
p. 484. M. Welt. p. 338. * M. Paris, 295. 301. | Rymer, vol. 
i. p. 383. Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. p. 150. 
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rould ever prevail on the king to abandon them, or even to mode- 
rate his attachment towards them. After the Provengals and Savoy- 
rds might have been ſuppoſed pritty well ſatiated with the dignities 
and riches which they had acquired, a new ſet of hungry foreigners 
were invited over, and ſhared among them thoſe favours, which the king 
ought in policy to have conferred on the Engliſh nobility, by whom his 
government could have been ſupported and defended. His mother, Iſabella, 
who had been unjuitly taken by the late king from the count de la Marche 
to whom ſhe was betrothed, was no ſooner miſtreſs of herſelf by 
the death of her huſband, than ſhe married that nobleman n; and 
he had born him four ſons, Guy, William, Geoffrey, and Aymer, whom 
he ſent over to England, in order to pay a viſit to their brother. The 
good- natured and affectionate diſpoſition of Henry was moved at the 
ſight of ſuch near relations; and he conſidered neither his owg circum- 
ſtances nor the inclinations of his people, in the honours and riches which 
he conferred upon them . Complaints aroſe as high againſt the credit 
of the Gaſcon, as ever they had done againſt that of the Poicteven and of 
the Savoyard favourites; and to a nation prejudiced againſt them, all 
their meaſures appeared exceptionable and criminal. Violations of the 


1247. 


Great Charter were frequently mentioned; and it is indeed more than 


probable, that foreigners, ignoraut of the laws, and relying on the bound- 
leſs alfections of a weak prince, would, in an age, when a regular admim- 
tration was not any where known, pay more attention to their preſent in- 
tereſt than to the liberties of the people. It is reported, that the Poicte- 
rins and other ſtrangers, when the laws were at any time appealed to in 
oppoſition to their oppreſſions, ſcrupled not to reply, What did the Engliſh 
laws ſignify to them ? They minded them nal. And as words are often more 
offenſive than actions, this open contempt of the Engliſh tended much to 
aggravate the general diſcoutent, and made every act of violence, commit- 
ted by the foreigners, appear not only an injury, but an affront to them 5. 

I ztEcxoNn not among the violations of the Great Charter ſome arbi- 
trary exertions of prerogative to which Henry's neceſſities puſhed him, 
and which, without producing any diſcontent, were uniformly continued 
by all his ſucceſſors, till the laſt century. As the parliament often refuſed 
him ſupplies, and that in a manner ſomewhat rude and indecent 4, he ob- 


liged his opulent ſubjects, particularly the citizens of London, to grant 
him loans of money; and it is natural to imagine, that the ſame want of 


economy, which reduced him to the neceſſity of borrowing, would prevent 
him from being very punctual in tlie repayment”. He demanded benevolences, 
or pretended voluntary contributions from his nobility and prelatesꝰ. He was 


C 4 | 
" Trivet. p. 174. o Mi. Paris, p. 49t. M. Weſt. p. 339. Kayghton, p- 
2436. P M. Paris, p 566 656. Ann. Waverl. p. 214. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. 


t M. Paris, p. 406. M. Paris, p. 507. 
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the firſt king of England fince the conqueſt, that could fairly be fail to 
lie under the reſtraint of law; and he was alſo the firſt that practiſed the 
diſpenſing power, and employed the Klauſe of Non-offtante in his grant, 
and patents. When objections were made to this novelty, he replicd, 
that the pope exerciſed that authority; and why might not he imitate 
the example ? But the abuſe which the pope made of his diſpenſing power, 
in violating the canons of general councils, in invading the privileges aud 
cuſtoms of all particular churches, and in uſurping on the rights of patronz 
was more likely to excite the jealouſy of the people, than to reconcile 
them to a ſimilar practice in their civil government, Roger de Thurkeſby, 
one of the king's juſtices, was ſo diſpleaſed with the precedent, that he 
exclaimed, Alas ! what times are we fallen into? Behold, the civil court i 
corrupted in imitation of the eccleſiaſtical, and the river is poiſoned from that 
fountain. | 

Tur king's partiality and profuſe bounty to his foreign relations, and 
to their friends and favourites, would have appeared more tolerable to the 
Engliſh, had any thing been done mean-while for the honour of the na. 
tion, or had Henry's enterprizes in foreign countries been attended with 
any ſucceſs or glory to himſelf or to the public : At leaſt ſuch military 
talents in the king would have ſerved to keep his barons in awe, and have 
given weight aud authority to his government. But though he declared 
war againſt Lewis IX. in 1242, and made an expedition into Guienne, 
upon the invitation of his father-in-law, the count de la Marche, who pro- 
miſed to join him with all his forces; he was unſucceſsful in his attempts 
againft that great monarch, was worſted at Taillebourg, was deſerted by 
his allies, loſt what remained to him of Poictou, and was obliged to te- 
turn, with loſs of honour into England ©. "The Gaſcon nobility were at- 
tached to the Engliſh government; becauſe the diſtance of their ſovereign 
allowed them to remain in a ſtate of almoſt total independence : And they 
claimed, ſome time after, Henry's protection againſt an invaſion which 
the king of Caſtile made upon that territory. Henry returned into 
Guienne, and was more ſucceſsful in this expedition; but he thereby in- 
volved himſelf and his nobility in an enormous debt which both enereaſed 
their diſcontents, and expoſed him to greater danger from their enter. 
prizes u. 

War of cconomy, and an ill judged liberality, were Henry's great 
defects; and his debts, even before this expedition, had become fo 
troubleſome, that he ſold all his plate and jewels, in order to diſcharge 
them. When this expedient was firſt propoſed to him, he aſked where 
he ſhould find purchaſers ? It was replied, the citizens of London. On 
my <vord, ſaid he, if the treaſury of Auguſtus were brought to ſale, the citizens 


t M. Paris p. 293. 394. 398, 399- 405. W. Heming. p. 574. Chiron, Dunſt, vol. . Þ- 
1:3. b M. Paris, p. 614 
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are able to be purchaſers + Theſe clowns, <vho aſſume to themſelves the name of 
hirons, abound in every thing, while wwe are reduced to nece//ties v. And he 
was thenceforth obſerved to be more forward and greedy in his exactions 
oon the citizens *. 

Bur the grievances, which the Engliſh during this reign 

had reaſon to complain of in the civil government, ſeem to ** 2 
have been ſtill leſs burthenſome than thoſe which they ſuffer. cal yriev- 
d from the uſurpations and exactions of the court of Rome, 
Os the death of Langton in 1228, the monks of Chriſt-church elected 
Walter de Hemeſham one of their own body, for his ſucceſſor : But as 
Henry refuſed to confirm the election, the pope, at his deſire, annulled it ?, 
aud immediately appointed Richard, chancellor of Lincoln, for archbi- 
ſhop, without waiting for a new election. On the death of Richard in 
1231, the monks elected Ralph de Neville biſhop of Chicheſter, and 
theugh Henry was much pleaſed with the election, the pope, who thought 
that prelate too much attached to the crown, aſſumed the power of an- 
milling his election *, He rejected two clergymen more, whom the monks 
had ſucceiſively choſen ; and he at laſt told them, that, if they would elect 
Edmond, treaſurer to the church of Saliſbury, he would confirm their 
choice; and his nomination was complied with. The pope had the pru- 
dence to appoint both times very worthy primates ; but men could not 
forbear obſerving his intention of thus drawing gradually to himſelf the 
right of beſtowing that important dignity. 

Tus avarice, however, more than the ambition of the ſee of Rome, 
ſeems to have been in this age the ground of general complaint. The pa» 
pal miniſters finding a vaſt ſtock of power amaſſed by their predeceſſors, 
were deſirous of turning it to immediate profit, which they enjoyed at 
home, rather than of enlarging their authority in diſtant countries, where 
they never intended to refide. Every thing was become venal in the 
Romiſh tribunals; ſimony was openly practiſed; no favours, and even no 
jultice, could be obtained without a bribe ; the highelt bidder was ſure to 
have the preference, without regard either to the merits of the perſon or 
of the cauſe ; and belides the uſual perverſions of right in the deciſion of 
controverſies, the pope openly aſſumed an abfolute and uncontroled au- 
thority of ſetting aſide, by the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, all par- 
ticular rules, and all privilege of patrons, churches, and convents. On 
pretence of remedying theſe abuies, pope Honorius, in 1226, complain- 
ing of the poverty of his ſee as the ſource of all grivances, demanded 
from every cathedral two of the beft prebends, and from every convent 
o monks portions, to be ſet apart as a perpetual and ſettled revenue of 
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the papal crown; But all men being ſenſible that the revenue would con. 
tinue for ever, the abuſes immediately return, his demand was unanimoul. 
ly rejected. About three years after, the pope demanded and ob. 
tained the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, which he levied in a yery op- 
preſſive manner; requiring payment before the clergy had drawn their 
rents or tythes, and ſending about uſurers, who advanced them the money 
at exorbitant intereſt. In the year 1240, Otho, the legate, having in 
vain attempted the clergy in a body, obtained ſeparately, by intrigues and 
menaces, large ſums from the prelates and convents, and on his departure 
is ſaid to have carried more money out of the kingdom than he left in it, 
This experiment was renewed four years after with ſucceſs by Martin the 
nuncio, who brought from Rome powers of ſuſpending and excommunicz. 
ting all clergymen that refuſed to comply with his demands. The king, 
who relied on the pope for the ſupport of his tottering authority, never 
failed to countenance thoſe exactions. 

MeaxwHirle, all the chief benefices of the kingdom were conferred on 
Ttalians ; great numbers of that nation were ſent over at one time to be 
provided for; non- reſidence and pluralities were carried to an enormous 
height ; Manſel, the king's chaplain, is computed to have held at once 
ſeven hundred eccleſiaſtical livings ; and the abuſes became ſo evident as 
to be palpable to the blindneſs of ſuperſtition itſelf. The people, enter. 
ing into aſſociations, roſe againſt the Italian clergy ; pillaged their barns; 
waſted their lands: inſulted the perſons of ſuch of them as they found in 
the kingdom; and when the juſtices made enquiry into the authors of 
this diſorder, the guilt was found to involve ſo' many, and thoſe of ſuch 
high rank, that it paſſed unpuniſhed. At laſt, when Innocent IV. in 
1245, called a general council at Lyons, in order to excommunicate the 
emperor Frederic, the king and nobility ſent over agents to complain be- 
fore the council of the rapacity of the Romiſh church. They repreſented, 
among many other grievances, that the benefices of the Italian clergy in 
England had been eſtimated, and were found to amount to 60, ooo marks“ 
2 year, a ſum which exceeded the annual revenue of the crown itſelt*, 
They obtained only an evaſive anſwer from the pope z but as mention had 
been made before the council, of the feudal ſubjection of England to the 
ſee of Rome, the Engliſh agents at whoſe head was Roger Bigod carl 
Norfolk, exclaimed againft the pretenſion, and inſiſted that king Joh 
had no right, without the conſent of his barons, to ſubje& the king: 
dom to ſo ignominious a ſervitude d. The popes indeed, afraid of cat). 
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g matters too far againſt England, ſeem thenceforth to have little in- 
ed cn that pretenſion. 

Tais check received at the council of Lyons, was not able to ſtop the 
gurt of Rome in its rapacity : Innocent exacted the revenues of all va- 
dat bene ſices, the twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues without excep- 
ton: the third of ſuch as exceeded a hundred marks a year; the half of 
ach as were poſſeſſed by non. reſidents ©, He claimed the goods of all 
utetate clergymen f; he pretended a title to inherit all money gotten by 
day; he levied henevolences upon the people; and when the king con- 
wary to his uſual practice, prohibited theſe exactions, he threatened to 
jronounce againſt him the fame cenſures which he had emitted againfl 
le emperor Frederic . 


ur the moſt oppreſſive expedient employed by the pope, was 

2 f : Vp; 1255. 
lc embarking of Henry in a project for the conqueſt of Naples, or 
Sicily on this fide the Fare, as it was called; an enterprize, which threw 
noch diſhonour on the king, and involved him, during ſome years in great 
wouble and expence. The Romiſli church, taking advantage of favour- 
ible incidents had reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of 
feudal vaſſalage which ſhe pretended to extend over England, and which, 
ly reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit ot this latter kingdom, ſhe 
was not able to maintain. After the death of the emperor, Frederic II., 
the ſucceſhon of Sicily devolved to Conradine, grandſon of that monarch ; 
and Mainfroy, his natural ſon, under pretence of governing the kingdom 
turing the minoriey of the prince, had formed a ſcheme of eſtabliſhing 
bis own authority, Pope Innocent, who had carricd on violent war a- 
gainſt the emperor Frederic, and had endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs him of his 
Italian dominions, {till continued hoſtilities againſt his grandſon ; but being 
iſappointed in all his ſchemes by the activity and artiſices of Mainſroy, 
be ſound, that his own force alone was not ſufficient to bring to a happy 
flue ſo great an enterprize. He pretended to diſpoſe of the Sicilian 
gown, both as ſuperior lord of that particular kingdom, and as vicar 
of Chrift, to whom all kingdoms of the earth were ſubjected; and he 
wade a tender of it to Richard earl of Cornwal, whoſe immenſe riches, he 
flattered himſelf, would be able to ſupport the military operations againſt 
Mainfroy. As Richard had the prudence to refuſe the preſent “, he ap- 
pic! to the king, whole levity and thoughtleſs diſpoſition gave Innocent 
ture hopes of ſucceſs ; and he offered him the crown of Sicily for his ſe- 
cond fon Edmond l. Henry, allured by ſo magnificent a preſent, without 
rllefting on the conſequencees, without conſulting cither with his brother 
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or the parliament, accepted of the inſidious propoſal; and gave the pope 
unlimited credit to expend whatever ſums he thought neceſſary for com. 
pleting the conqueſt of Sicily. Innocent, who was engaged by his own 
intereſts to wage war with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his enter. 
prizes at the expence of his ally: Alexander IV. who ſucceeded hin 
in the papal throne, continued the ſame policy: And Henry was (yr. 
prized to find himſelf on a ſudden involved in an immenſe dcht, 
which he had never been conſulted in contracting. The ſum 4. 
ready amounted to 135,541 marks beſides intereſt * ; and he had the 
proſpect, if he anſwered this demand, of being ſoon loaded with more «x. 
orbitant expences; if he refuſed it, of both incurring the pope's diſpleaſure, 
and loſing the crown of Sicily, which he hoped ſoon to have the glon 
of fixing on the head of his ſon. 

He applied to the parliament for ſupply ; and that he might be ſure 
not to meet with oppoſition, he ſent no writs to the more refractoty ha. 
runs: But even thoſe who were ſummoned, ſenſible of the ridiculous cheat 
impoſed by the pope, determined not to laviſh their money on ſuch chi. 
merical projets ; and making a pretext of the abſence of their brethren, 
they refuſed to take the king's demands into conſideration l. In this 
extremity the clergy were his only reſource; and as both their temporil 
and ſpiritual ſovereign concurred in loading them, they were ill able to 
deſend themſelves againſt this united authority, 

Tus pope publiſhed a cruſade for the conqueſt of Sicily; and n. 
quired every one, who had taken the croſs againſt the infidels, or had 
vowed to advance money for that ſervice, to ſupport the war againſt Main- 
froy, a more terrible enemy, as he pretended, to the Chriſtian faith thaa any 
Saracen ®, He levied a tenth on all eccleſiaſtical benefices in England for 
three years; and gave orders to excommunicate all biſhops who made nt 
punctual pay ment. He granted to the king the goods of inteſtate clergy: 
men; the revenues of vacant benefices ; the revenues of all non-reſidents", 
But theſe taxations, being levied by ſome rule, were deemed leſs grievous 
than another impoſition, which aroſe from the ſuggeſtion of the biſhop d 
Hereford, and which might have opened the door to endleſs and intoler- 
able abuſcs. | 

Tais prelate, who reſided at the court of Rome by a deputation fron 
the Engliſh church, drew bills of different values, but amounting on the 
whole to 150,540 marks, on all the biſhops and abbots of the kingdon; 
and granted theſe bills to Italian merchants, who, it was pretended, ha 
advanced money for the ſervice of the war againſt Mainfroy . As ther: 
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was no likelihood of the Engliſh prelate's ſubmitting, without compulſion, 
to ſuch an extraordinary demand, Ruſtand, the legate, was charged with 
the commiſſion of employing authority to that purpoſe; and he ſummon- 
ed an aſſembly of the biſhops and abbots, whom he acquainted with the 
pleaſure of the pope and of the king. Great were the ſurprize and in- 
Agnation of the aſſembly : The biſhop of Worceſter exclaimed, that he 
would loſe his life rather than comply: The biſhop of London ſaid, that 
the pope and the king were more powerful than he ; but if his mitre were 
taken off his head he would clap on a helmet in its place d. The legate 
was no leſs violent on the other hand; and he told the aſſembly, in plain 
terms, that all eccleſiaſtical benefices were the property of the pope, and 
he might diſpoſe of them, either in whole or in part, as he ſaw proper 9, 
In the end, the biſhops and abbots, being threatened with excommunica- 
tion, which made all their revenues fall into the king's hands, were obliged 
to ſubmit to the exaction: And the only mitigation which the legate al- 
lowed them, was, that the tenth, already granted, ſhould be accepted as a 
partial payment of the bills. But the money was ſtill inſufficient for the 
pope's purpoſe : The conqueſt of Sicily was as remote as ever : The de- 
mands which came from Rome were endleſs: Pope Alexander became ſo 
urgent a creditor, that he ſent over a legate to England ; threatening the 
kingdom with an interdict, and the king with excommunication, if the 
arrears, . which he pretended to be due to him, were not inſtantly remit- 
ted”: And at laſt, Henry, ſenſible of the cheat, began to think of break- 
ing off the agreement, and of reſigning into the pope's hands that crown, 
which it was not intended by Alexander that he or his family ſhould ever 
enjoy 5, 

Tus earl of Cornwal had now reaſon to value himſelf on * 
his foreſight, in refuſing the fraudulent bargain with Rome, Farl of 
and in preferring the ſolid honours of an opulent and power- — king 
ful prince of the blood of England, to the empty and precari- of the Ro- 
ous glory of a foreign dignity. But he had not always ſirm- — 
neſs ſufficient to adhere to this reſolution: His vanity and ambition pre- 
raled at laſt over his prudence and his avarice; and he was engaged in an 
enterprize no leſs extenſive and vexatious than that of his brother, and 
not attended with much greater probability of ſucceſs. The immenſe o- 
pulence of Richard having made the German princes cat their eye on him 
a3 a candidate for the empire; he was tempted to expend vaſt fums of mo- 
ney on his election, and he ſucceeded ſo far as to be choſen king of the 
Romans, which ſeemed to render his ſucceſſion infallible to the imperial 
throne, He went over to Germany, and carried out of the kingdom no 
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leſs a ſum than ſcven hundred thouſand marks, if we may credit the ac. 
count given by ſome ancient authors, which is probably much exagger. 
ted . His money, while it laſted, procured him friends and partizan; 
But it was foon drained from him by the avidity of the German prince, 
and having no perſonal or family connexions in that country, and no (gli, 
foundation of power, he found at laſt, that he had laviſhed away the ſrugs. 
lity of a whole life, in order to procure a ſplendid title; and that his ab. 
ſence from England, joined to the weakneſs of his brother's government, 
gave reins to the factious and turbulent diſpoſitions of the Engliſh barons, 
and involved his own country and family in great calamities. 

ED? Tas ſucceſsful revolt of the nobility from king John, aud 
Diſcontents their impoſing on him and his ſucceſſors, limitations of thei 
4 ba- royal power, had made them feel their own weight and imp. 

tance, had ſet a dangerous precedent of reſiſtance, and being 
followed by a long minority, had impoveriſhed, as well as weakened that 
erown, which they were at laſt induced, from the fear of worſe confequencey, 
to replace on the head of young Henry. In the king's fitaation, either 
great abilitics and vigour were requiſite to overawe the barons, or great 
caution and reſerve to give them no pretence for complaints; and it mat 
be confeſſed, that this prince was poſſeſſed of neither of theſe talents, He 
had not prudence to chuſe right meaſures; he wanted even that conſtan- 
cy which ſometimes gives weight to wrong ones; he was entirely devoted 
to his favourites, who were always foreigners ; he laviſhed on them with 
out diſcretion his diminiſhed revenue; and finding that his barons indulz- 
ed their diſpoſition towards tyranny, and obſerved not to their own vaſlsls 
the ſame rules which they had impoſed on the crown, he was apt, in lus 
adminiſtration, to neglect all the ſalutary articles of the Great Charter: 
which he remarked to he ſo little regarded by his nobility. This conduch 
had extremely leſſened his authority in the kingdom; had multiplied com- 
plaints againſt him; and had frequently expoſed him to affronts, and even 
to dangerous attempts upon his prerogative, In the year 1244, when he 
defired a ſupply from parliament, the barons, complaining of the frequent 


M. Paris, p. 638. Tie ſame au'hor, a ſew pages before, makes Richard's triafures 
amount to little more than hal! the ſum, p 634. The king's diſſipations and expences, 
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t The ſums mentioned by ancient authors, who were almoſt all monks, are often iin. 
probable and never conſiſtent. But we know, from an infallible authority, the ue 
remonſtrance to the council of Lyons, that the king's revennes were below 60.000 ma 
a year, His brother therefore could never have been maſter of 700;000 marks; eſpech 
ally as he did not ſell his eſtates in England, as we learn from the ſame author: Aud we 
hear afterwards of his ordering all his woods to be cut, in order to ſatisfy the rapaci'y 
of the German princes: H s ſon "= to the earldom of Cotn wal and his other rt 
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reaches of the Great Charter, and of the many fruitleſs applications 
which they had formerly made for the redreſs of this and other grievan- 
es, demanded in return, that he ſhould give them the nomination of the 
eat juſticiary and of the chancellor, to whoſe hands chiefly the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice was committed: And, if we may credit the hiſtorian u, 
they had formed the plan of other limitations, as well as of the aſſociations 
to maintain them, which would have reduced the king to be an abſolute 
eypher, and have held the crown in perpetnal pupillage and dependence. 
The king, to ſatisfy them, would agree to nothing but a renewal of the 
charter, and a general permiſſion to excommunicate all the violaters of it: 
Aud he received no fupply, except a ſcutage of twenty ſhillings on each 
koight's fee for the marriage of his eldeſt daughter to the king of Scot- 
and ; a burthen, which was expreſsly aunexcd to their feudal tenures. 
Four years after, in a full parliament, when Henry demanded a new 
ſupply, he was openly reproached with the breach of his word, and the fre- 
quent violations of the charter. He was asked, whether he did not bluſſi 
to deſire any aid from his people, whom he profeſſedly hated and deſpiſed, 
towhom on all occaſions he preferred aliens and foreigners, and who groa- 
ned under the oppreſſions, which he either permitted or exerciſed over 
them, He was told that, beſides diſparaging his nobility by forcing them 
to contract unequal and mean marriages with ſtrangers, no rank of men 
was ſo low as to eſcape vexations from him or his miniſters ; that even the 
iituals conſumed in his houſchold, the clothes which himſelf and his ſer- 
rants wore, {till more the wine which they uſed, were all taken by violence 
from the lawful owners, and no compenſation was ever made them for the 
jury; that foreign merchants, to the great prejudice and infamy of the 
kingdom, ſhunned the Engliſh harbours, as if they were poſſeſſed by pi- 
ates, and the commerce with all nations was thus cut off by theſe acts of 
riolence ; that loſs was added to loſs, and injury to injury, while the 
merchants, who had been deſpoiled of their goods, were alſo obliged to 
carry them at their own charge to whatever place the king was pleaſed to 
wpoint them; that even the poor fiſhermen on the coalt could not eſcape 
tis opprefſions and thoſe of his courtiers ; and finding that they had not 
full liberty to diſpoſe of their commodities in the Engliſh market, were 
frequently conſtrained to carry them to foreign ports, and to hazard all 
the perils of the ocean, rather than thoſe which awaited them from his op- 
preſſive emiſſaries ; and that his very religion was a ground of complaint to 
lis ſubjects, while they obſerved, that the waxen tapers and ſplendid filks, 
employed in ſo many uſeful proceſſions, were the ſpoils which he had for- 
cbly raviſhed from the true owners . Throughout this remonſtrance, in 
which the complaints, derived From an abuſe of the ancient right of purvey- 
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ance, may be ſuppoſed tobe ſomewhat exaggerated'; there appears a ſtrange 
mixture of regal tyranny in the practices which gave riſe to it, and of ai. 
ftocratical liberty, or rather licentiouſneſs, in the expreſſions employed by 


the parliament. But a mixture of this kind is obſervable in all the ancient 
feudal governments; and both of them proved equally hurtful to the pe. 
ple. | 


As the king, in anſwer to ther remonſtrance, gave the parliament only 
good words and fair promiſes, attended with the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, 
which they had often found deceitful, he obtained at that time no ſupply ; 
and thereſore, in the year 1253, when he found himfelf again under the 
neceſſity of applying to parliament, he had provided a new pretence, 
which he deemed infallible, and taking the vow of a Cruſade, he demand. 
ed their aſſiſtance in that pious enterprize . The parliament, however, 
for ſome time heſitated to comply; and the eccleſiaſtical order ſent a de. 
putation, conſiſting of four prelates, the primate, and the biſhops of Win. 
cheſter, Saliſbury, and Carliſle, in order to remonſtrate with him on his 
frequent violations of their privileges, the oppreſſions with which he had 
loaded them and all his ſubje&s ?, and the uncanonical and forced elections 
which were made to vacant digmities. It is true,” rephed the king, 
J have been fomewhat faulty in this particular: I obtruded you, ny 
lord of Canterbury, upon your ſee : 1 was obliged to employ both cu. 
© treaties and menaces, my lord of Wincheſter, to have you ele&ed : My 
proceedings, 1 confeſs, were very irregular, my lords of Saliſbury and 
Carliſle, when I raiſed you from the loweſt ſtations to your preſent dig- 
« nities : I am determined henceforth to correct theſe abuſes ; and it 
* will alſo become you, in order to make a thorough reformation, to te- 
« ſign your preſent benefices; and try to enter again in a more regular 
* and canonical manner *,” The biſhops, ſurprized at theſe unexpected 
farcaſms, replied, that the queſtion was not at preſent how to correct palt 
errors, but to avoid them for the future. The king promiſed redrels 
both of eccleſiaſtical and civil grievances ; and the parliament in return 2. 
greed to grant him a ſupply, a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical benefices, and a 
ſcutage of three marks on each knight's fee: But as They had experien- 
ced his frequent breach of promiſe, they required, that Ke ſhould ratify the 
Great Charter in a manner ſtill more authentic and more ſolemn than. 
ny which he had hitherto employed. All the prelates and abbots were af 
ſembled : They held burning tapers in their hands: The Great Charter 
was read before them: They denounced the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againft every one who ſhould thenceforth violate that fundamental 
law ; They threw their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, May ile ſo! 


* M. Paris, p. 518. 558. 568. Chron. Durſt. vol. 1. p. 293. NM. Paris, 
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of every one, who incurs this ſentence ſo flink and corrupt in Hell ! The king 
hore a part in this ceremony; and ſubjoined : “ So help me god, I will 
« keep all theſe articles inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Chriſtian, as I 
« am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed *.” Yet was 


W tremendous ceremony no ſooner finiſhed, than his favourites, abuſing 


bis weakneſs, made him return to the ſame arbitrary and irregular admi- 
niltration; and the reaſonable expectations of his people were thus perpe- 
tually cluded and diſappointed b. 


Aut theſe imprudent and illegal meaſures afforded a pre- 
tence to Simon de Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, to attempt 3 
in isuoration in the government, and to wreſt the ſceptre -Mountfort 
om the feeble and irreſolute hand which held it. This no. _ _ 
lleman was a younger ſon of that Simon de Mountfort, who 
lad conducted with ſuch valour and renown; the Cruſade ag ainſt the Albi. 
genſes, and who, though he tarniſhed his famous exploits by cruelty and 
ambition, had left a name very precious to all the bigots of that age, par- 
ticularly to the eccleſiaſtics. A large inheritance in England fell by ſuc- 
ceſſion to this family ; but as the elder brother enjoyed ſtill more opulent 
poſſeſſions in France, and could not perform fealty to two maſters, he trans- 
ferred his right to Simon, his younger brother, who came over to Eng- 
land, did homage for his lands, and was raiſed to the dignity of earl of Lei- 
ceſter, In the year 1238, he eſpouſed Eleanor dowager of William earl of 
Pembroke, and fiſter to the king © ; but the marriage of this princeſs with 
a ſubject and a foreigner, though contracted with Henry's conſent, was 


loudly complained of by the earl of Cornwall, and all the barons of Eng- 


and; and Leiceſter was ſupported againſt their violence, by the king's 
avour and authority alone 4. But he had no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
lis poſſeſſions and dignities, than he acquired by infinuation and addreſs, a 
lrong intereſt with the nation, and gained equally the affections of all 
orders of men, He loſt, however the friendſhip of Henry from the uſual 


levity and fickleneſs of that prince; he was baniſhed the court; he was 


recalled ; he was entruſted with the command of Guienne e, where he did 
good ſervice and acquired honour ; he was again diſgraced by the king, 
and his baniſhment from court ſeemed now final and irrevocable. Henry 
called him traitor to his face; Leiceſter gave him the lie, and told him, 
that, if he were not his ſovereign, he would ſoon make him repent of that 
ſult, Yet was this quarrel accommodated either from the good-nature 
or timidity of the king; and Leiceſter was again admitted into ſome de- 
gree of favour and authority. But as this nobleman was become too gre 
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to preſerve an entire complaifance to Henry's humours, and to act in ſub. 
ſerviency to bis other minions ;' he found more advantage in cultivatins 
his intereſt with the public, and in inflaming the general diſcontents, which 
prevailed againſt the adminiſtration. He filled every place with complaint 
againit the infringement of the Great Charter, the acts of violence com. 
mitted on the people, the combination between the Pope and the king in 
their tyranny and extortions, Henry's negle& of his native ſubjects aud 
| barons; and though himſelf a foreigner, he was more loud than any in re, 
preſentiog the indignity of ſubmitting to the dominion of foreigners, By 
his hypocritical pretenſions to devotion, he gained the favour of the 7:2. 
lots and clergy : By his ſeeming concern for public good, he acquired 
the affections of the public : And beſides the private friendſhips which 
he had cultivated with the barons, his animoſity againſt the favourites 
c cated an union of intereſts between him and that powerful order. 

A RECENT quarrel, which broke out between Leiceſter and William 
de Valence, Henry's half-brother and chief favourite, brought matters to 
extremity f, and determined the former to give full ſcope to his bold and 
unbounded ambition, which the laws and the king's authority had hitherto 
with difficulty reſtrained. He fecretly called a mecting of the molt con. 
derable barons, particularly Humphrey de Bohun, high conſtable, Roger 
Bigod, earl mareſchal, and the earls of Warwic and Gloceſter ; men, who, 
by their family and poſſeſſions ſtood in the firſt rank of the Engliſh nobi- 
lity. He reprefented to this company the neceſſity of reforming the ſlate, 
and of putting the execution of the laws into other hands than thoſe whch 
had hitherto appeared, from repeated experience, ſo unfit for the charge 
with which they were entruſted. He exaggerated the oppreſſions exerci 


ſed againit the lower orders of the ſtate, the violations of the barons' pri 


vileges, the continued depredations made on the clergy ; and in order to ag- 
gravate the . enormity of his conduct, he appealed to the. Great Charter, 
which Henry had ſo often ratified, and which was calculated to prevent 
for ever the return of thoſe intolerable grievances, He magnified tlic 
generoſity of their anceſtors, who, at a great expence of blood, had ex- 
torted that famous conceſſion from the crown; but lamented their own 
degeneracy, who allowed ſo important an advantage, once obtained, to 
be wreſted from them by a weak prince and by inſolent ſtrangers. And 
he inſiſted, that the King's word, after ſo many ſubmiſſions and fruitle!s 
promiſes on his part, could no longer be relied on: and that nothing 
but his abſolute inability to violate. national privileges could henceforth 
enſure the regular obſervance of them. 


Tust topics, which were founded in truth, and ſuited ſo well the ſen- 


timents of the company, had the deſired effect; and the barons embrace! 
a reſolution of redreſſing the public grievances, by taking into their ons 
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were only appointed to meet in their ſeveral counties, and there to draw up 
a.detail of their grievances, Meanwhile the twenty-four barons proceed. 
ed to enact ſome regulations, as a redreſs of ſuch grievances as were ſuppo- 
ſed to be ſufficiently notorious. They ordered that three ſeſſions of par. 
liament ſhould be regularly held every year, in the months of February, 
June, and October; that a new ſheriff ſhould be annually elected by the 
votes of the freeholders in each county * ; that the ſheriffs ſhould have no 
power of. fining the barons who did not attend their courts, or the circuits 
of the juſticiaries ; that no heirs ſhould be committed to the wardſhip of 
foreigners, and no caſtles intruſted to their cuſtody ; and that no new 
warrens or foreſts ſhould be created,nor the revenues of any counties or hun. 
dreds be let to form. Such were the regulations which the twenty-four 
barons eſtabliſhed at Oxford, for the redreſs of public grievances. 

Bur the earl of Leiceſter and his affociates, having advanced ſo far to 
ſatisfy the nation, inſtead of continuing in this popular courſe, or granting 
the king that ſupply which. they had promiſed him, immediately provided 
for the extenſion and continuance of their own authority. They rouzed 
anew the popular clamour which had long prevailed againſt foreigners ; 
and they fell with the utmoſt violence on the king's half-brothers, who 
were ſuppoſed to be the authors. of all national grievances, and whom 
Henry had no longer any power to protect. The four brothers, ſenſible of 
t heir danger, took to flight, with an intention of making their eſcape out 
of the kingdom; they were eagerly purſued by the barons; Aymer, one 
of the brothers, who. had been elected to the ſee of Wincheſter, took ſhelter 
in his epiſcopal palace, and carried the others along with him; they were 
ſurrounded in that place, and threatened to be dragged out by force, and 
to be puniſhed for their crimes and miſdemeanors ; and the king, pleading 
the ſacredneſs of an eccleſiaſtical ſanctuary, was glad to extricate them 
ſrom this danger by baniſhing them the kingdom. In this act of violence, 
as well as in the former uſurpations of the barons, the queen and her uncles 
were thought to have ſecretly concurred ; being jealous of the credit ac- 
quired by the brothers, which, they found, had eclipſed and annihilated 
their own. 

1258. Bur the ſubſequent proceedings of the twenty-four ba- 


14 mw | were {ufficient to open the cyes of the nation, and to 
of the ba- 
Tons. 


and the people under the arbitrary power of a very nar- 
rom ariſtocracy, which muſt at laſt have terminated either in anarchy, 
or in a violent uſurpation and tyrauny. They pretended that they had 
not yet digeſted all the regulations neceſſary for the reformation of the 
ſtate, and for the redreſs of grievances ; and that they muſt {till retain their 
power, till that great purpoſe were thoroughly effected: In other words, 
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that they muſt be perpetual governors, and muſt continue to reform, till 
they were pleaſed to abdicate their authority. They formed an aſſocia- 
tion among themſelves, and ſwore that they would ſtand by each other 
with their lives and fortunes : They diſplaced all the chief officers of the 
erown, the juſticiary, the chancellor, the treafurer; and advanced either 
themſelves or their own creatures in their place : Even the offices of the 
king's houſehold were diſpoſed of at their pleaſure : The government of 
all the caſtles was put into hands in whom they found reaſon to confide : 
And the whole power of the ſtate being thus transferred to them, they 
rentured to impoſe an oath, by which all the ſubjects were obliged to 
ſwear, under the penalty of being declared public enemies, that they would 
obey and execute all the regulations both known and unknown, of the 
twenty-four barons: Aud all this, for the greater glory of God, the 
honour of the church, the ſervice of the king, and the advantage of the 
kingdom I. No one dared to withſtand this tyrannical authority: Prince 
Edward himſelf, the king's eldeſt ſon, a youth of eighteen, who began to 
give indications of that great and manly ſpirit which appeared throughout 
the whole courſe of his life, was, after making ſome oppoſition, conſtrain- 
ed to take that oath, which really depoſed his father and his family from 
ſovereign authority u. Earl Warenne was the laſt perſon in the king- 
dom that could be brought to give the confederated barons this mark of 
ſubmiſſion. 

Bur the twenty-four barons, not content with the uſurpation of the 


royal power, introduced an innovation in the conſtitution of parliament 


which was of the utmoſt importance. They ordained that this aſſembly 
ſhould chuſe a committee of twelve perſons, who ſhould, in the intervals 
of the ſeſſions, poſſeſs the authority of the whole parliament, and ſhould, 
attend, on a ſummons, the perſon of the king, 1n all his motions. But 
ſo powerful were theſe barons, that this regulation was alſo ſubmitted to; 
the whole government was overthrown, or fixed on new foundations ; and 
the monarchy was totally ſubverted, without its being poſſible for the 
king to ſtrike a ſingle ſtroke in defence of the conſtitution againſt he 
newly-eleted oligarchy. 


Tas report that the king of the Romans intended to pay a viſit 1 
39. 

to England, gave alarm to the ruling barons, who dreaded leſt 
the extenſive influence and eſtabliſned authority of that prince would be 
employed to reſtore the prerogatives of his family, and overturn their plan 
of government . They ſent over the biſhop of Worceſter, who met him 
at St. Omars ; aſked him, in the name of the barons, th: —_ of his 
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Journey, and how long he intended to ſtay in England; and infift-d, that, 
before he entered the kingdom, he ſhould ſwear to obſerve the regulations 
eſtabliſhed at Oxford. On Richard's refuſal to take this oath, they pre. 
| pared to reſiſt him as a public enemy; they fitted out a fleet, aſſembled 
an army, and exciting the inveterate prejudices of the people again} 
foreigners, from whom they had ſuffered ſo many oppreſſions, ſpread the 
report, that Richard, attended by a number of ſtrangers, meant to reſtore 
by force the authority of his exiled brothers, and to violate all the ſecuri. 
ties provided for public liberty. The king of the Romans was at lat 
obliged to ſubmit to the terms required of him o. 

Bor the barons, in proportion to their continuance in power, began 
gradually to loſe that popularity which had aſſiſted them in obtaining it; and 
men repined that regulations, which were occaſionally eſtabliſhed for the re. 
formation of the ſtate, were likely to become perpetual, and to ſubvert en. 
tirely the ancient conſtitution. They were apprehenſive leſt the power of 
the nobles, always oppreſſive, ſhould now exert itſelf without controvl, by 
removing the counterpoiſe of the crown; and their fears were increaſed by 
' ſome new edicts of the barons, which were plainly calculated to procure 
to themſelves an impunity in all their viotences. They appointed that 
the circuits of the itinerant juſtices, the ſole check on their arbitrary con- 
duct, ſhould be held only once in ſeven years; and men eaſily ſaw that a 
remedy, which returned after ſuch long intervals, againſtan oppreſſive power, 
whith was perpetual, would prove totally inſignificant and uſcleſs*, The 
cry became loud in the nation, that the barons ſhould finiſh their intended 
regulations. The knights of the ſhires, who ſeem now to have been 
pretty regularly aſſembled, and ſometimes in a ſeparate houſe, made remon- 
ſtrances againſt the ſlowneſs of their proceedings. They repreſented that, 
though the king had performed all the conditions required of him, rhe ba- 
rons had hitherto done nothing for the public good, and had only beer 
careful to promote their own private advantage, and to make inroads on 
royal anthority ; and they even appealed to prince Edward, and claimed 
his interpoſit ion for the intereſts of the nation, and the reformation of the 
government . The prince replied, that though it was from conſtraint, 
and contrary to his private ſentiments, he had ſworn to maintain the pro- 
viſions of Oxford, he was determined to obſerve his oath : Bat he fent a 
meſſage to the barons, requiring them to bring their undertaking to # 
ſpeedy concluſion, and fulfill their engagements to the public : Other- 
wiſe, he menaced them, that, at the expence of his life, he would oblige 
them to do their duty, and would ſhed the laſt drop of his blood in pro- 
moting the intereſts, and ſatisfying the juſt wiſhes of the nation *. 


© M. Paris p. 661, 653, Chron, T. Wykes, p. 53. P M. Paris, p. 667. 
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Tas barons, urged by ſo preſſing a neceſſity, publiſhed at laſt a new 
code of ordinances for the reformation of the ſtate 5 : But the expectations 
of the people were extremely diſappointed, when they found that theſe 
conſiſted only of ſome trivial alterations in the municipal law ; and ſtil 
more when the barons pretended that the taſk was not yet finiſhed, and 
that they muſt farther prolong their authority, in order to bring the 
work of reformation to the defired period. The current of popularity 


was now much turned to the fide of the crown ; and the barons had little 


to rely on for their ſupport, beſides the private influence and power of 
their families, which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove inferior to 
the combination of king and people. Even this baſis of power was 
daily weakened by their inteſtine jealouſies and animoſities; their ancient 
and inveterate quarrels broke out when they came to ſhare the fpoils of 
the crown; and the rivalſhip between the earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſ- 
ter, the chief leaders among them, began to disjoint the whole confede- 
racy. The latter, more moderate in his pretenſions, was defirgus of ſtop- 
ping or retarding the career of the barons? uſurpations; but the former, 
enraged at the oppoſition which he met with in his own party, pretended 
to throw up all concern in Engliſh affairs; and he retired into France *, 
Tas kingdom of France, the only ſtate with which England bad any 
conſiderable intercourſe, was at this time governed by Lewis IX. a prince 
of the moſt ſingular character that is to be met with in all the records of 
hiſtory. This monarch united, to the mean and abje& ſuperſtition of a 
monk, all the courage and magnanimity of the greateſt hero; and, what 
may be deemed more extraordinary, the juſtice and integrity of a diſin- 
tereſted patriot, the mildneſs and humanity of an accompliſhed philoſopher. 
So far from taking advantage of the diviſions among the Engliſh, or at- 
tempting to expel thoſe dangerous rivals from the proyinces, which they 
ill poſſeſſed in France, he had entertained many ſcruples with regard to 
the ſentence of attainder pronounced againſt the king's father, had even 
expreſſed ſome intention of reſtoring the other provinces, and was only 
prevented from taking that imprudent reſolution by the united remonſtran- 
ces of his own barons, who repreſcnted the extreme danger of ſuch a mea- 
ſure u, and, what had a greater influence on Lewis, the juſtice of puniſh- 
ing, by a legal ſentence, the barharity and felony of John, Whenever this 
prince interpoſed in Engliſh affairs, it was always with an intention of 
compoling the differences between the king and his nobility ; he recom- 
mended to both parties every peaceable and reconciling meaſure ; and he 
uſed all his authority with the earl of Leiceſter, his native ſubject, to bend 
7 7 MES38 
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1259. him to a compliance with Henry. He made a treaty with 
. England, at a time when the diſtractions of that kingdom 
were at the greateſt height, and when the king's authority was totally 
annihilated ; and the terms which he granted might even in a more prof. 
perous ſtate of their affairs, be deemed reaſonable and advantageous to the 
Engliſh. He yielded up ſome territories which had been conquered from 
Poictou and Guienne ; he enſured the peaccable poſſeſſion of the latter 
province to Henry; he agreed to pay that prince a large ſum of money; 
and he only required that the king ſhould, in return, make a final cefſion 
of Normandy, and the other provinces, which he could never entertain any 
hopes of recovering by force of arms v. This ceſſion was ratified by 
Henry, by his two ſons and two daughters, and by the king of the Romans 
and his three ſons : Leiceſter alone, either moved by a vain arrogance, or 
defirous to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh populace, proteſted agaioft 
the deed, and infiſted on the right however diftant which might accrue to his 
conſort *. Lewis ſaw, in his obſtinacy, the unbounded ambition of the 
man; and as the barons inſiſted that the money due by treaty ſhould be at 
their diſpoſal, not at Henry's, he alſo ſaw, and probably with regret, the 
low condition to which this monarch, who had more erred from weakneſs 
than from any bad intentions, was reduced by the turbulence of his own 


tubjeRts. - 


* Bur the ſituation of Henry ſoon after wore a more favourable 


aſpect. The twenty-four barons had now enjoyed the ſovereign 
power near three years; and had viſibly employed it, not for the reforma- 
tion of the ſtate, which was their firſt pretence, but for the aggrandize- 
ment of themſelves and of their families. The breach of truſt was appa- 
rent to all the world: Every order of men felt it, and murmured againſt 
it: The diſſenſions among the barons themſelves, which encreaſed the 


evil, made alſo the remedy more obvious and eaſy : And the Yecret deſer- 


tion, in particular, of the earl of Gloceſter to the crown, ſeemed to pro- 


miſe Henry certain ſucceſs in any attempt to reſume his authority, Yet 


durſt he not take that ftep, ſo reconcileable both to juſtice and policy, 
without making a previous application to Rome, and defiring an abſolu- 
tion from his oaths and engagements “. 

Tur pope was at this time much diſſatisfied with the conduct of the 
barons; who, in order to gain the favour of the people and clergy of 
England, had expelled all the Italian ecclefiaſtics, had confiſcated their 
benefices, and ſeemed determined to maintain the liberties and privileges 
of the Engliſh church, in which the rights of patronage, belonging to 
their own families, were included. The extreme animoſity of the Engliſh 
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dergy againſt the Italians was alſo a ſource of his diſguſt to this order; 
ind an attempt which had been made by them for farther liberty, and 
greater independence on the civil power, was therefore leſs acceptable to 
the court of Rome . About the ſame time that the barons at Oxford 
id annikilated the prerogatives of the. monarchy, the clergy met in a 
{nod at Merton, and paſled ſeveral ordinances, which were no leſs calcu- 
lited to promote their owa grandeur at the expeuce of the crown. They 
&creed, that it was unlawful to try eccleſiaſtics by fecular judges ; that 
the clergy were nut to regard any prohibitions from civil courts ; that lay- 
patrons had no right to confer ſpiritual benefices ; that the magiſtrate 
was obliged, without farther enquiry, to impriſon all excommunicated 
perſons: and that ancient uſage without any particular grant or charter, 
vas a ſufficient authority for any clerical poſſeſſions, or privileges. About 
i century before, theſe claims would have been ſupported by the court of 
Rome beyond the moſt fundamental articles of faith: They were the 
chief points maintained by the great martyr, Becket ; and his reſolution 
[n deſending them had exalted him to the high ftation which he held in 
the catalogue of Romiſh ſaints, But principles were changed with the 
times : The pope was become fomewhat jealous of the great independence 
of the Engliſh clergy, which made them ſtand leſs in need of his protec- 
tion, and even emboldened them to refift his authority, and to complain of 
the preference given to the Italian courtiers, whoſe intereſts, it is natural 
to imagine, were the chief object of his concern. He was ready, there- 
fore, on the King's application, to annul theſe new conſtitutions of the 
church of England®, And at the fame time, he abſolved the king and 
il his ſubjects from the oath which they had taken to obſerve the provi- 
bons of Oxford ©. 

Paine Edward, whoſe liberal mind, though in ſuch early 167. 
youth, had taught him the great prejudice, which his father had Prince 
incurred, by his levity, inconſtancy, and frequent breach of pro- 3 
nile, refuſed for a long time to take advantage of this abſolution; and 
declared that the proviſions of Oxford, how unreaſonable ſoever in them- 
ſ:Ives, and how much ſoever abuſed by the barons, ought ſtill to be 
alhered to by thoſe who had ſworn to obſerve them 4. He himſelf 
had been conſtrained by violence to take that ofth ; yet was he determined 
lo keep it. By this ſcrupulous fidelity, the prince acquired the confidence 
of all parties, and was afterwards enabled to recover fully the royal au- 
tority, and to perform ſuch great actions, both during his own reign aud 
that of his father. 
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Taz fituation of England, during this period, as wel as that of mog 
European kingdoms, was ſomewhat peculiar. There was no regular mil. 
tary force maintained in the nation: The ſword, however, was, not pro. 
perly ſpeaking, in the hands of the people: The barons were alone en. 
truſted with the defence of the community : and after any effort which 
they made, either againſt their own prince or againſt foreigners, as the 
military retainers departed home, the armies were diſbanded, and could not 
ſpeedily be re-afſembled at pleaſure. It was eaſy therefore, for a few ha. 
Tons, by a combination, to get the ſtart of the other party, to collect ſud. 
denly their troops, and to appear unexpectedly in the field with an arm, 
which their antagoniſts, though equal, or even ſuperior, in power and in. 
tereſt, would not dare to encounter. Hence the ſudden revolutions, 
which often took place in thoſe governments: Hence the frequent vic. 
tories obtained without a blow by one faction over the other: And hence 
it happened, that the ſeeming prevalence of a party was ſeldom a prognoſ. 
tic of its long continuance in power and authority. 


Tur king, as ſoon as he received the pope's abſolution from 
his oath, accompanied with menaces of excommunication again 
all opponeats, truſting to the countenance of the church, to the ſupport 
promiſed him by many conſiderable barons, and to the returning favour of 
the people, immediately took off the maſk. After juſtifying his conduct 
by a proclamation, in which he ſet forth the private ambition, and the 
breach of truſt, conſpicuous in Leiceſter and his aſſociates, he declared, that 
he had reſumed the government, and was determined thenceforth to exen 
the royal authority for the protection of his ſubjects. He removel 
Hugh le Deſpenſer and Nicholas de Ely, the juſticiary and chancellor 2. 
pointed by the barons; and put Philip Baſſet and Walter de Merton in 
their place. He ſubſtituted new ſheriffs in all the counties, men of ch. 
rater and honour : He placed new governors in moſt of the caſtles ; He 
ad 0 changed all the officers of his houſehold : He ſummoarfed a pat 

'*, liament, in which the reſumption of his authority was ratified, 
with only five diſſenting voices ; And the barons after making one frut- 
leſs effort to take the king by ſurprize at Wincheſter, were obliged to 
acquicſce in thoſe new regulations . 

Tus king, in order to cut off every objection to his conduct, offer 
to refer all the differences between him and the earl of Leiceſter, to Mar 
garet queen of France f. The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a migit] 
influence to any deciſion which iſſued from his court; and Henry probably 
hoped that the gallantry, on which all barons, as true knights, value 
themſelves, would make them aſhamed not to ſubmit to the award of that 
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princeſs. Lewis merited the confidence repoſed in him. By an admirable 
nduRt, probably as political as juſt, he continually interpoſed his good 
vices to allay the civil diſcords of the Engliſh : He forwarded all healing 
meaſures, which might give ſecurity to both parties: And he ſtill endea- 
coured, though in vain, to ſooth by perſuaſion the fierce ambition of the 
arl of Leiceſter, and to convince him how much it was his duty to ſubmit 
neaceably to the authority of his ſovereign, 


- 


Tuar bold and art ful conſpirator was nowiſe diſcouraged by 
the bad ſucceſs of his paſt enterprizes. The death of Kichard 
earl of Glocelter, who was his chief rival in power, and who, before his de- 
ceaſe, had joined the royal party, ſeemed to open a new field to his violence, 
und to expoſe the throne to freſh inſults and injurics. It was in vain that 
the king profeſſed his intentions of obſerving ſtrictly the great charter, e- 
ten of maintaining all the regulations made by the reforming barons at 
Oxford or afterwards, except thoſe which entirely annihilated the royal 
authority: Theſe powerful chieftans, now obnoxious to the cout, could 
not peaceably reſign the hopes of entire independence and uncontrouled 
power, with which they had flattered themſelves and which they had ſo 
long enjoyed, Many of them engaged in Leiceſter's views; G;, wars 
ind; among the reſt, Gilbert the young earl of Gloceſter, who of the ba- 
brought him a mighty acceſſion of power, from the extenſive 
authority poſſeſſed by that opulent family. Even Henry, ſon of the king 
of the Romans, commonly called Henry d'Allmaine, though a prince of 
the blood, joined the party of the barons againſt the king, the head of his 
own family, Leiceſter himſelf, who ſtill reſided in France, ſecretly for- 
med the links of this great conſpiracy, and planned the whole ſcheme of 
operations, 


1263. 


Tur princes of Wales, be the great power of the monarchs, 
both of the Saxon and Norman line, {till preſerved authority in their own 
country, 'Though they had often been conſtrained to pay tribute to the 
crown of England, they were with difficulty retained,un ſubordination, or 
cen in peace; aud almoſt through every reign, ſince the conqueſt, they 
lad infeſted the Engliſh frontiers with ſuch petty incurſions and ſudden 
'aroads, as ſeldom merit to have place in a general hiſtory, The Engliſh, 
(ill content with repelling their invaſions, and chacing them back ifto 
their mountains, had never purſued the advantages obtained over them, 
wor been able, even under their greatell and moſt active princes, to fix a 
total, or ſo much as a feudal ſubjection on the country. This advantage 
vas reſerved to the preſent king, the weakeſt and moſt indolent. In the 
yar 1237, Lewellyn, prince of Wales, declining in years and broken with 


'airmities, but ſtill more haraſſed with the rebellion and undutiful behavi- 
eur of his younger ſon Griffin, had recourſe to the protection of Henry 
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and conſenting to ſubject his principality, which had ſo long maintained, 
or ſoon recovered, its independence, to vaſſalage under the crown of Eng. 
land, had purchaſed ſecurity and tranquillity on theſe diſhonourable Art, 
His eldeſt ſon and heir, David, renewed the homage to England; and hat. 
ing taken his brother priſoner, delivered him into Henry's hands, why 
committed him to cuſtody iu the Tower. That prince, endeavouring ty 
make his eſcape, loſt his life in the attempt; and the prince of Wale, 
freed from the apprehenſions of ſo dangerous a rival, paid thenceforth le 
regard to the Engliſh monarch, and even renewed thoſe incurſions, by 
which the Welſh, during ſo many ages, had been accuſtomed to infeſt the 
Engliſh borders. Lewellyn, however, the ſon of Griffin, who ſucceeded 
to his uncle, had been obliged to renew the homage, which was now claim. 
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ed by England as an eftabliſhed right; but he was well pleaſed to inflane WWherſons © 
thoſe civil diſcords, on which he reſted his preſent ſecurity, and founded cople: 
his hopes of future independence. He entered into a confederacy with the With thei 
earl of Leiceſter, and collecting all the force of his principality, invade! Wuultitud 
England with an army of zo, ooo men. He ravaged the lands of Roger icked b) 
de Mortimer, and of all the barons, who adhered to the crown ® ; be mar. err go 
ched into Cheſhire, and committed like depredations on prince Edward! who, tho 
territories : every place, where his diſorderly troops appeared, was laid Wi fuch « 
waſte with fit and ſword ; and though Mortimer, a gallant and expert Windſor 
ſoldier, made ſtout reſiſtance, it was found neceſſary that the prince hin- WWganſt he 
ſelf ſhould head the army againſt this invader. Edward repulſed prince Witte moſt 
Lewellyn, and obliged him to take ſhelter in the mountains of North Wales: ey had 
But he was prevented from making farther progreſs againſt the enemy, WW hoot 1 
by the diſorders which ſoon after broke ont in England. Tower l. 
Tus Welſh invaſion was the appointed ſignal for the malcontent baron WY 15: \ 
to riſe in arms; and Leiceſter, coming over ſecretly from France, colle&ted iſ"! par 
all the forces of his party, and commenced an open rebellion. He ſcized NM to. 
the perſon of the biſhop of Hereford ; a prelate obnoxious to all the i. the 
ferior clergy, on account of his devoted attachment to the court of Rome. Ned to 
Simon, biſhop of Norwich, and John Manſel, becauſe they had publiſhed ich en 
the pope's bull, abſolving the king and kingdom from their oaths to ob-Wſ'nttate 
ſerve the proviſions of Oxford, were made priſoners, and expoſed to the iſ penſer 
rage of the party, The king's demeſnes were ravaged with unbounded rs he! 
fury i; and as it was Leiceſter's intereſt to allure to his fide, by the hopes al caſt 
of plunder, all the diſorderly ruffians in England, he gave them a general iW'vubold 
licence to pillage the barons of the oppoſite party, and even all neutral per- Huter, 
ſons. But one of the principal reſources of his faction was the populact = her 
poled, th; 
® Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 354- b Trivet, p.211, M. Weſt. p. 392.92 
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1g maintained, We the cities, particularly of London ; and as he had, by his hypocritical 
crown of Eng. lretenſions to ſanctity; and his zeal againſt Rome, engaged the monks 
10urable terms, 4 lower eccleſiaſtics in his party, his dominion over the inferior ranks of 
land; and hay. en became uncontroulable. Thomas, Fitz-Richard, mayor of London, 
y's hands, why furious aud licentious man, gave the countenance of authority to theſe 
ndeavouring ty MiWlorders in the capital; and having declared war againſt the ſubſtantial 


tizens, he looſened all the bands of government, by which that turbulent 
ty nas commonly but ill reſtrained. On the approach of Eafter, the zeat 
{ſuperſtition, the appetite for plunder, or what is often as prevalent with 
le populace as either of theſe motives, the pleaſure of committing havoc 
rd deſtruction, prompted them to attack the unhappy Jews, who were 
vilaged without reſiſtance, then maſſacred to the number of five hundred 
ons. The Lombard bankers were next expoſed to the rage of the 
ple: and though, by taking ſanctuary in the churches, they eſcaped 
ith their lives, all their money and goods became a prey to the licentious 
zultitude. Even the houſes of the rich citizens, though Engliſh, were at- 
cked by night; and way was made by ſword and by fire to the pillage of 
tir goods, and often to the deſtruction of their perſons. The queen, 
bo, though defended by the Tower, was terrified by the neighbourhood 
if fuch dangerous commotions, reſolved to go by water to the caſtle of 
Windſor ; but as ſhe approached the bridge, the populace aſſembled: a- 
unt her: The cry ran, drown the witch; and beſides abufing her with 
the moſt opprobrious language, and pelting her with rotten eggs and dirt, 
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North Wales: ey had prepared large ſtones to fink her barge, when ſhe ſhould attempt 
iſt the enemy, Wi hoot the bridge; and ſhe was ſo frightened, that ſhe returned to the 


Tower |, 
content barony Tux violence and fury of Leiceſter's faction had riſen to ſuch a height 
ance, colle&ted Mall parts of England, that the king, unable to reſiſt their power, was ob- 
. He ſeized Nigad to ſet on foot a treaty of peace; and to make an accommodation 
to all the in- With the barons on the moſt diſadvantageous terms m. He a- & 263, 
urt of Rome, Weed to confirm anew the proviſions of Oxford, even thoſe 18th " 
had publiſhed I lich entirely annihilated the royal authority; and'the barons wane again 
oaths to ob- inttated in the ſovereignty of the kingdom. They reſtored Hugh le 
«poſed to tie penſer to the office of chief juſticiary; they appointed their own crea- 
th unbounded Ire ſherifts in every county of England; they took poſſeſſion of al yon 
by the hope yal caſtles and fortreſſes ; they even named all the officers of the king's- 
hem a genen {iſoubold ; and they ſummoned a parliament to meet at Welt 1th og, 
ll neutral per- WW oinlter, in order to ſettle more fully their plan of government. : | 
the populace They here produced a new liſt of twenty-four barons, to whom they pro- 
poſed, that the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely . ; and they in- 

veſt. p. 382. 59! ; 

y 2 Chron, T. Wykes, p 39. | Ibid. p. 57+ = Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. P. 358. 
met, p. 211, | 
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ſiſted, that the authority of this junto ſhould continue, not only dur; 8 
the reign of the king, but alſo during that of prince Edward. A 
| Tuis prince, the life and ſoul of the royal party, had unhappily,before:! 
king's accommodation with the barons, bcen taken priſoner by Leila 
in a parley at Windfor® ; and that misfortune, more than any other 2 
dent, had determined Henry to ſubmit to the ignominious conditions — 
ſed upon him. But Edward baving recovered his liberty by the * 
employed his activity in defending the prerogatives of his family; and 1 
gained a great part even among thoſe who had at firit adhered to the cauſe gf 
the barans. His couſin, Henry d' Allmaine, Roger Bigod earl mareſhal, * 
Warenne, Humphrey Bobun ear! of Hereford, John lord Baſſet, Rah 


nation 
pleaſe: 
dig nit 
on 0 
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rights 
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Baſſet, Hammond l' Eſtrange, Roger Mortimer, Henry de Piercy, Roben Tu 
de Brus, Roger de Leybourne, with almoſt all the Lords Marcher, x ceſter 
they were called, on the borders of Wales and of Scotland, the mot arms, 
warlike parts of the kingdom, declared in favour of the royal cauſe ; and tions * 
hoſtilities, which were ſcarcely well compoſed, were again renewed in er terpri2 
part of England. But the near balance of the parties, joined to the una Ge Mo 
ſal clamour of the people, obliged the king and barons to open anew the ne. Derby 
gociations for peace; and it was agreed by both ſides to ſubmit their dif. mon d 
ferences to the arbitration of the king of France o. Were c 
1263. Tuis virtuous prince, the only man who, in like circum. refidec 
— ſtances, could ſafely have been entruſted with ſuch an author ſeditio 
of — ty by a neighbouring nation, had never ceaſcd to interpo{ wmouy 
his good offices between the Engliſh factions: and hade. formec 
ven, during the ſhort interval of peace, invited over to Paris both the king miitar 
and the earl of Leiceſter, in order to accommodate the differences betwees greate! 
them; but found, that the fears and animoſities on both ſides, as well as tween 
the ambition of Leiceſter, were ſo violent, as to render all his endeavour king b 
ineffectual. But when this ſolemn appeal, ratified by the oaths and ſub. ſwore 
ſcriptions of the leaders in both factions, was made to his judgment, he and D 
was not diſcouraged from purſuing his honourable purpoſe ; He ſummoned nouſly 
the ſtates of France at Amiens: and there, in the preſence of that alſembiy, preten 
as well as in that of the king of England and Peter de Montfort, Lec Ee 
ter's ſon, he brought this great cauſe to a trial and examination, It ay charter 
peared to him, that the proviſions of Oxford, even had they not been 00 only c: 
torted by force, had they not been ſo exorbitant in their nature, and ſub- out wt 
verſive of the ancient cunſtitution, were expreſly eſtabliſhed us a tempor Ta! 
expedient, and could not, without breach of truſt, he rendered perpetual for det 
1:64 by the barons. He therefore annulled theſe proviſions ; rettortd being 
239 Jen. to the king the poſſeſſion of his caſtles, and the power of nom Henry 
; poſed 7 
N. Paris. p. 6% Trivet, p. 273. o Ibid. p. 663 Chron. T. Wit ©* and 
38. W. Heming. p. 530. Chiron. Duufl. vol. i. p. 363. PRyr 
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"ation to the great offices; allowed him to retain what foreigners he 
pleaſed in his kingdom, and even to confer on them places of truſt and 
dignity ; aud in a word, re-eſtabliſhed the royal power in the ſame eondi- 
tion on which it ſtood before the meeting of the parliament at Oxford. 
But while he thus ſuppreſſed dangerous innovations, and preſerved unim- 
paired the prerogatives of the Engliſh crown, he was not neghgent of the 
rights of the people; and beſides ordering that a general amaefty ſhould 
be granted for all paſt offences, he declared, that his award was not any 
wiſe meant to derogate from the privileges and liberties which the nation 
enjoyed by any former conceſſions or charters of the crown b. 

Tais equitable ſentence was no ſooner known in England, than Lei- 
ceſter and his confederates determined to reject it, and to have recourſe to 
arms, in order to procure to themſelves more ſafe and advantageous condi- 
tions %, Without regard to his oaths and ſubſcriptions, that en- * 
terprizing conſpirator directed his two ſons, Richard and Peter 32 
de Montfort, in conjunction with Robert de Ferrars, carl of 1 
Derby, to attack the city of Worceſter; while Henry and Si- 
mon de Montfort, two others of his ſons aſſiſted by the prince of Wales, 
were ordered to lay waſte the eſtate of Roger de Mortimer. He himſelf 
refided at London; and employing as his inſtrument, Fitz-Richard, the 
ſeditious mayor, who had violently and illegally prolonged his authority, he 
wrought up that city to the higheft ferment and agitation. The populace 
formed themſelves into bands and companies; choſe leaders; practiſed all 
military exerciſes z committed violence on the royaliſts: And, to give them 
greater countenance in their diſorders, an aſſuciatiou was entered into be- 
tween the city and eighteen great barons, never to make peace with the 
king but by common conſent and approbation. At the head of thoſe who 
ſwore to maintain this aſſociation, were the carls of Leiceſter, Gloceſter, 
ad Derby, with le Deſpenſer, the chief juſticiary ; men who had all pre- 
rouſly ſworn to ſubmit to the award of the French monarch, Their only 
pretence for this breach of faith was, that the latter part of Lewis's ſen- 
tence was, as they affirmed, a contradiction to the former: He ratified the 
charter of liberties, yet annulled the proviſions of Oxford; which were 
only calculated, as they maintained, to preſerve that charter ; and with- 
out which, in their eſtimation, they had no ſecurity for its obſervance. 

Taz king and prince, finding a civil war inevitable, prepared themſelves 
for defence ; and ſummoning the military vaſſals from all quarters, and 
being reinforced by Baliol lord of Galloway, Brus lord of Annandale, 
Henry Piercy, John Comyn t, and other barons of the north, they com- 
poſed an army, formidable, as well from its numbers as its military prow- 
es and experience. The firſt enterprize of the royaliſts was the attack of 


v Rymer vol. i. p. 776, 777, &c. Chron. T. Wykes, p. 53. Knyghton, p. 2446. 
1Chron. Dunſt. vol, i. p. 363. , T Rymer, vol. i. p. 772. M. Welt. p. 385. 
Ipod. Neuſt. p. 469. 
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Northampton ; which was defended by Simon de Mountfort, with many of 
the principal barons of that party: And a breach being made in the yall 
by Philip Bailet, the place was carried by aſſault, and both the govgrage 

1264, and the garriſon were made priſoners. The royaliſts marched 
Sth April. thence to Leiceſter and Nottingham; both which places ha. 
ving opened their gates to them, prince Edward proceeded with a detach. 
ment into the county of Derby, in order to ravage with fire and ſword 
the lands of the earl of that name, and take revenge on him for his diſly. 
alty. Like maxims of war prevailed with both parties throughout Eng. 
land; and the kingdom was thus expoſed in a moment to greater devaſts. 
tion, from the animoſities of the rival barons, than it would have ſuffer: 
from many years of foreign or even domeſtic hoſtilities, conducted by more 
humane and more generous principles. 

Tus carl of Leiceſter, maſter of London, and of the counties in the 
ſouth-eaſt of England, formed the fiege of Rocheſter, which alone declared 
for the king in thoſe parts, and which, beſides earl Warenne, the gover. 
nor, was garriſoned by many noble and powerful barons of the royal par. 
ty. The king and prince haſtened from Nottingham, where they were 
then quartered, to the relief of the place; and on their approach, Lei. 
ceiter raiſed the fiege, and retreated to London, which, being the centre f 
his power, he was afraid, might, in his abſence, fall into the king's hands, 
either by force, or by a correſpondence with the principal citizens, who 
were all ſecretly inclined to the royal cauſe. Reinforced by a great body 
of Londoners, and having ſummoned his partizans from all quarters, he 
thought himſelf ſtrong enough to hazard a general battle with the roya- 
liſts, and to determine the fate of the nation in one great engagement; 
which, if it proved ſucceſsful, muſt be deciſive againſt the king, ho had 
no retreat for his broken troops in thoſe parts: while LeiceP” i 'mſclt, 
in caſe of any ſiniſter accident, could eaſily take ſhelter in the ty. To 
give the better colouring to his cauſe, he previouſly ſent a meſſage with 
conditions of peace to Henry, ſubmiſſive in the language, but exorbitant i 
the demands; and when the meſſenger returned with he iz and dehiance 
from the king, the prince, and the kiag of the Roman {ent a nen 
mellage, renouncing, in the name of himſelf and of the ted barons 
all fealty and allegiance to Henry. He then :aarched out city vit 
his army, divided into, four bodies: The firlt commanded © bi two ſons 
Henry and Guy de Mountfort, together with Humphrey e Bohun, call 
of Hereford, who had deſerted to the barons; the ſecond led by the earl 
of Gloceſter, with William de Montcheſney and John Fitz-John; the 


third, compoſed of Londoners, under the command of Nicholas de 8e. 


grave; the fourth headed by himſelf in perſon. The biſhop of Chicheſter 
gave a general abſolution to the army, accompanied with aſſurances, that 


$-M, Paris, p. 669. W. Heming, p. 683, 
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if any of them fell in the enſuing action, they would infallibly be received 
into heaven, as the reward of their fuffering in fo meritorious a cauſe, 

Lz1c88TER, who poſſeſſed great talents for war, conducted 12605 
his march with ſuch {kill and ſecrecy, that he had well nigh Battle of 
ſurprized t the royaliſts in their quarters at Lewes in Suffex : rok Map 
But the vigilance and activity of prince Edward ſoon repaired 
this negligence; and he led out the king's army to the field in three bo- 
dies, He himſelf conducted the van, attended by earl Warenne and Wil- 
liam de Valence: The main body was commanded by the king of the 
Romans and his ſon Henry ; The king himſelf was placed in the rear at 
the head of his principal nobility. Prince Edward ruſhed upon the Lon- 
doners, who had demanded the poſt of honour in leading the rebel army, 
but who, from their ignorance of diſcipline and want of experience, were 
ill fitted to reſiſt the gentry and military men, of whom the prince's body 
was compoſed. They were broken in an inſtant 4 were chaſed off the 
field z and Edward, tranſported by his martial ardour, and eager to re- 
renge the inſolence of the Londoners againſt his mother, put them to 
the {word for the length of four miles, without giving them any quarter, 
and without reflecting on the fate, which in the mean time attended the 
reſt of the army. The earl of Leiceſter, ſeeing the royaliſts thrown into 
confufon by their eagerneſs in the purſuit, led on his remaining troops 
ayainft the bodies commanded by the two royal brothers: He defeated 
with great laughter the forces headed by the king of the Romans ; and 
that prince was obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to the earl of Gloceſter : 
He mmm to the body, where the king himſelf was placed, threw it 
into , ler, purſued his advantage, chaſed it into the town of Lewes, 
and £414, od Henty to ſurrender himſelf priſoner . 6-3 Is 

Puck Edward, returning to the field of battle from his precipitate 
purſuit of the Londoners, was aſtoniſhed to find it covered with the dead 
bodies of his friends, and ſtill more to hear, that his father and uncle were 
Ifeated and taken priſoners, and that Arundel, Comyn, Brus, Hamon 
PEftranze, Roger Leybourne, and many conſiderable barons, of his party, 
were in the hands'of the victorious enemy. Earl Warenne, Hugh Bigod, 
and William de Valenee, ſtruck with deſpair at this event, immediately 
took to flight, hurried to Pevencey, and made their efcape beyond fea *: 
But the prince, intrepid amidſt the greateſt diſaſters, exhorted his troops 
to revenge the death of their friends, to relieve the royal captives, and to 
ſnatch an eaſy conqueſt from an enemy, diſordered by their own victory x. 
He found his followers intimidated by their lituation ; while Leicettery 

Tok; . 80 Ze: | 
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afraid of a ſudden and violent blow from the prince, amuſed him by x 
feigned negociation, till he was able to recal his troops from the purſuit, 
and to bring them into order). There now appeared no farther reſource 
to the royal party ; ſurrounde@ by the armies and garriſons of the enemy, 
deſtitute of forage and proviſions, and deprived of their ſovereign, as wel 


- as of their principal leaders, who could alone inſpirit them to an obſtinate 


reſiſtance. The prince therefore, was obliged to ſubmit to Leiceſter; 
terms, which were ſhort and ſevere, agreeably to the ſuddenneſs and nece.. 
fity of the ſituation. He ſtipulated, that he and Henry d'Allmaine 
ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners as pledges in. lien of the two kings ; 
that all other priſoners-on- both fides ſhould be releaſed * ; and that, in cr. 
der to ſettle fully the terms of agreement, application ſhould be made ty 
the king of France, that he ſhould name fix Frenchmen, three prelates, and 
three noblemen.: Theſe fix to chuſe two others of their own country ; 
And theſe two to chuſe one Engliſiman, who, in conjunction with them. 
ſelves, were to be inveſted by both parties with full powers to make what 
regulations they thought proper for the ſettlement of the kingdom. The 
prince and young Henry accordingly delivered themſelves into Leiceſter's 
hands, who ſent them under a guard to Dover caſtle. Such are the terny 
of agreement, commonly called the Miſe of Lewes, from an obſelete 
French term of that meaning: For it appears, that all the gentry and 
nobility of England, who valued themſelves on their Norman extraction, 
and who diſdained the. language of their native Country, made familiar 
uſe of the French tongue, till this period, and for ſome time after. 
LzrczsTER had no ſooner obtained this great advantage, and gotten 
the whole royal family in his power, than he openly violated every article 
of the treaty, and acted as ſole maſter, and even tyrant. of the ki. gon. 
He ftilt> detained the king in effect a priſoner, and made uſe of that 
prince's authority to purpoſes the moſt prejudicial to his intereſts, and 
the moſt oppreſſive of his people. He every where: diſarmed the royalilts 
and kept all his own partizans in a military poſture ® : He. obſerved the 
ſame partial conduct in the deliverance of the captives, and even threv 
many of the royaliſts into priſon, beſides thoſe who were taken in the bat 
tle of Lewes: He carried the king from place to place, and obliged all 
the royal caſtles, on pretence of Henry's commands, to receive a governor 
and garriſon of his own appointment: All the officers of the crown and 
of the hauſchold were named by him; and the whole authority. as wel 
as arms of the ſtate, was lodged in his hands: He inſtituted in the counties 


à⁊ new kind of magiſtracy, endowed with new and arbitrary powers, that 


of conſervators of the peace © ; His avarice appeared barefaced, and might 


Z M Paris, p. 671, Kayghton, p. 2451. a Rywer, 
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induce us to queſtion the greatneſs of his ambition, at leaſt the largeneſs of 
his mind, if we had not reaſon to think, that he intended to employ his 
acquiſitions as the inſtruments for attaining farther power and grandeur.” 
He ſeized the eſtates of no leſs than eighteen barons, as His ſhare of the 
ſpoil gained in the battle of Lewes: He engroſſed to himſelf the ranſom 
of all the priſoners ; and told his barons, with a wanton inſolence that he 
had ſaved them by that victory from the forfeitures and attainders which 
hung over them 4: He even treated the earl of Gloceſter in the ſame in- 
jarious manner, and applied to his own uſe the ranſom of the King of the 
Romans, who in the field of battle had yielded himſelf priſoner to that 
nobleman, Henry, his eldeſt fon, made a monopoly of all the wool in the 
kingdom, the only valuable commodity for foreign markets which it at 
that time produced ©, The inhabitants of the cinque-ports, during the 


preſent diſſolution of government, betook themſelves to the molt licentioug 


piracy, preyed on. the ſhips of all nations, threw the mariners into the ſea, 
and by theſe practices ſoon baniſhed all merchants from the Engliſh coaſts 
and harbours. Every foreign commodity roſe to an exorbitant price; aud 
woollen cloth, which the Engliſh had not then the art of dying, was worn 
by them white, and without receiving the laſt hand of the manufacturer. 


In anſwer to the complaints which aroſe on this occafion, Leiceſter replied 
that the kingdom could well enough ſubſiſt within itſelf, and needed no 


intercourſe with foreigners. And it was found, that he eren combined 
with the pirates of the cinque-ports, and received as his ſhare the third of 
their prizes f. 


No farther mention was made of the reference to the court of France, 
{> eſſential an article in the agreement of Lewes ; and Leiceſter ſummon- 
ed a parliament, compoſed altogether of his own partizans, in order to 
rivet, by their authority, that power, which he had acquired by fo much 
violence, and which he uſed with ſo much tyranny and 1njuſtice. An 
ordinance was there paſſed, to which the king's conſent had been previouſ- 
ly extorted, that every act of royal power ſhould be exerciſed by a couneil 
of nine perſons, who were to be choſen and removed by the majority of 
three, Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Gloceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſ- 
ter . By this intricate plan of government, the ſceptre was really put 
into Leiceſter's hands; as he had the entire direction of the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, and thereby commanded all the reſolutions of the council of 
three, who could appoint or dilcard at pleaſure every N of the ſu · 
pteme council. | 


Bur it was impoſſible that things could long remain in this tri ſitu- 


ation, It behoved Leiceſter either to deſcend with ſome peril into the 
Bez | 
© Chroo, T. Wykes, p. 65. 
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rank of a ſubject, or to mount up with no leſs into that of a ſovereign ; 


and his ambition, unreſtrained either by fear or by principle, gave too 


much reaſon to ſuſpect him of the latter intention. Mean while, he Way 
expoſed to anxiety from every quarter; and felt that the ſmalleſt incident 
was capable of overturning that immenſe and ill-cemented fabric, which 
he had reared. The queen, whom her huſband had left abroad, had col. 
lected. in foreign parts an army of deſperate adventurers, and had aſſembled 
a great number of ſhips, with a view of invading the kingdom, and of bring. 


ing relief to her unfortunate family. Lewis, deteſting Leicelter's uſurpa. 


tions and perjurics, and diſguſted at the Engliſh barons, who had refuſed 
to ſubmit to his award, ſecretly favoured all her enterprizes, and was ge- 
nerally believed to be making preparations for the ſame purpoſe. An 
Engliſh army, by the pretended authority of the captive king, was aſſem. 
hled on the fſea-coaſt to oppoſe this projected invaſion b: but Leiceſter 
owed his fafety more to croſs winds,” which long detained and at laſt dif. 
perſed and ruined the queen's fleet, than to any reſiſtance whieh, in their 
preſent fituation, could have been expected from the Engliſh. 
Liiezsrea found himſelf better able to refit the ſpiritual thun- 
ders, which were leveled againſt him. The pope, ſtill adbering to the 
king's cauſe againſt the barons, diſpatched cardinal Guido as his legate in- 
to England, with orders to excommunicate, by name, the three earls, Lei- 
ceſter, Gloceſter, and Norfolk, and all others in general, who concurred in 


the oppreſſion and captivity of their ſovereign i, Leiceſter menaced the 


legate with death, if he ſet foot within the kingdom ; but Guido, meet- 


ing in France, the biſhops of Wincheſter, London, and Worceſter, who 
had been ſent thither on a negociation, commanded them, under the pe- 


nalty of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to carry his ball into England, and to pub- 
liſh it againſt the barons: When the prelates arrived off the coaſt, they 
were boarded. by the piratical mariners of the cinque-ports, to whom pro- 
bably they gave a hint of the cargo, which they brought along with 
them: The bull was torn and thrown into the ſea ; which furniſhed the 
artful prelates with a plauſible excuſe for not obeying the orders of the 
legate. Leiceſter appealed from Guido to the pope in perſon ; but be- 
fore the ambaſſadors, appointed to defend his cauſe, could reach Rome, 
the pope was dead ; and they found the legate himſelf, from whom they 
had appealed, ſeated on the papal throne, by the name of Urban 1V. 


That daring leader was no wiſe diſmayed with this incident; aud as he 


found that a great part of his popularity in England was founded on his 


_ - oppoſition to the court of Rome, which was now become odious, he per- , 


d:with the more obſtinacy in the proſecution of his meaſures. 


d Brady's App. No 216,217. Chron. Dunſt. vol, i, p. 373. M. Weit. p 3% 
! Rymer, vol. & p 798. Chron, Dunſt, A. I. T. 373. 
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Tuar he might both encreaſe, and turn to advantage his 
popularity, Leiceſter ſummoned a new parliament in London, 4 1 
where, he knew his power was uncontrolable; and he faxed 
this aſſembly on a more democratical baſis, than any which had ever ham 
ſummoned fince the foundation of the monarchy, Beſides the barons.of his 
own party, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, who were not immediate teuants of 
the crown ; he ordered returns to be made of two knights Houſe of 
from each ſhire, and, what is more remarkable, of deputies Commons. 
from the boroughs, an order of men which in former ages, had always 
been regarded as too mean to enjoy a place ia the national councils &. 
This period is commonly eſteemed the epoch of the houſe of commons in 
England ; and it is certainly che firſt time that hiſtorians ſpeak of any re- 
preſentatives ſent to parliament by the boroughs. In all the general ac- 
counts given in preceding times of thoſe aſſemblies, the prelates and ba- 
rons only are mentioned as the conſtituent members; and even in the 
moſt particular narratives delivered of parliamentary tranſactions, as in the 
trial of Thomas a Becket, where the events of each day, and almoſt of 
each hour, are carefully recorded by contemporary authors I, there is not, 
throughout the whole, the leaſt appearance of a houſe of commons. But 
though that houſe derived its exiſtence from ſo precarious, and even ſo 
invidious an origin as Leiceſter's uſurpation, it ſoon proved, when ſum- 
moned by the legal princes, one of the moſt uſeful, and, in proceſs of time 
one of the moſt powerful members of the national conſtitution z and gra- 
dually refcued the kingdom from ariſtocratical as well as from regal 
tyranny, But Leiceſter's policy, if we muſt aſcribe to him fo great a 
bleſſing, only forwarded by ſome years an inſtitution, for which the gene- 
ral ſtate of things had already prepared the nation; and it is otherwiſe in- 
concavable that a plant, ſet by fo inauſpicious a band, could have attain- 
ed to ſo vigorous a growth, and have flouriſhed in the midſt of ſuch 
tempeſts and convulſions. The feudal fyſtem, with which the liberty, 
much more the power, of the commons was totally incompatible, began 
gradually to decline ; and both the king and the commonalty, who felt 
its inconveniencies, contributed to favour this new power, which was more 
ſubmiffive than the barons to the regular authority of the crown, and at 
the ſame time afforded protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, 

LzicisTER, having thus affembled a parliament of his own model, and 

truſting to the attachment of the populace of London, ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of cruſhing his rivals among the powerful barons. Robert de 
Ferrars, earl of Derby, was accuſed in the king's name, ſeized, and com- 
mitted to cuſtody without being brought to any legal trial a. John Gifford, 


Rymer, vol. i. p. 802. | Fitz«Stephen, Hiſt, Unity, Hoveded, Ke, 
a Chron. T. Myles, p. 66. Ago Wore) 216. 
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had ſo much contributed to the ſucceſs of the barons, but who of late 


. Leiceſter's enemies and to the king's friends, who were now fure of pro- 


- rable from the feudal ariſtocracy, broke out with freſh violence, and 
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rich March. into Weftminiter-hall, and was declared free by the barons: 
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| menaced with the ſame fate, fled from London, and took ſhelter in the 
borders of Wales. Even the earl of Gloceſter whoſe power and influence 
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But inſtead of really recovering his liberty, as he had vainly expected, he miled h 
found, that the whole tranfaction was a fraud on the part of Leiceſter; bim. 1 
that, he himſelf ſtill continued a priſoner at large, and was guarded by the road wh 
-emiſſaries of that nobleman ; and that, while the faction reaped all the banners 
benefit from the performance of his part of the treaty, care was taken that 2 circuit 
he ſhould enjoy no advantage by it. As Gloceſter, on his rupture with nemy or 
the barons, had retired for ſafety to his eſtates on the borders of Wales; this rs 


was extremely diſguſted with Leiceſter's arbitrary conduct, found himſelf 
in danger from the prevailing authority of his ancient confederate; and 
he retired from parliament v. This known diſſenſion gave courage to all 


tection from fo potent a leader. Though Roger Mortimer, Hamon 
L'Eftrange, and other powerful marchers of Wales, had been obliged to 
leave the kingdom, their authority ſill remained over the territories ſub. 
jected to their juriſdiction; and there were many others who were diſpo- 
ſed to give diſturbance to the new government. The animoſities, inſepa- 


threatened the kingdom with new convulſions aud diſorders. 

Tus earl of Leiceſter, ſurrounded with theſe difficulties, embraced a 
meaſure, from which he hoped to reap ſome preſent advantages, but whict 
proved in the end the ſource of all his future calamities. The active and 
intrepid prince Edward had languiſhed in priſon ever ſince the fatal battle 
of Lewes ; and as he was extremely popular in the kingdom, there aroſe 
a general defire of ſeeing him again reſtored to liberty 9 - Leiceſter, find- 
ing that he could with difficulty oppoſe the concurring withes of the na- 
tion, ſtipulated with the prince, that, in return, he ſhould order his adherents 
to deliver up to the barons all their caſtles, particularly thoſe on the borders 
of Wales; and ſhould ſwear neither to depart the kingdom during three years, 
nor introduce into it any foreign forces . The king took an oath to the 
ſame effect, and he alſo paſſed a charter, in which he confirmed the agree 
ment of the Mie of Lewes; and even permitted his ſubjects to rife in 
arms againſt him, if he ſhould ever attempt to infringe it 9. - So little care 
did Leiceſter take, though he conſtantly made uſe of the autkority of this 
captive prince, to preſerve to him any rn of royalty or kingly 


prerogatives ! | 
7265. Ix confequence of this trodtys prince Edward was brought 
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Leiceſter followed him with an army to Hereford”, continued ſtill to 
menace and negotiate ; and that he might add authority to his cauſe, he 
carried both the king and prince along with him. The earl of Gloceſter 
kere concerted with young Edwatd the manner of that prince's eſcape. 
He found means to convey to him a horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs ; aud 
appointed Roger Mortimer, who had returned into the kingdom, to be ready 
at hand with a ſmall party to receive the prince, and to guard him to a 
place of ſafety. Edward pretended to take the air with ſome 1265. 

of Leiceſter's retinue, who were his guards; and making 28th May. 
matches between their horſes, after he thought he had tired and blown 
them ſufficiently, he ſuddenly mounted Gloceſter's horſe, and called to 
his attendants, that he had long enough enjoyed the pleaſure of their 
company and now bid them adieu. They followed him for ſome time with- 
out being able to overtake him ; and the appearance of Mortimer with 
his company put an end to the purſuit. 

Tas royaliſts, ſecretly prepared for this event, immediately flew to 
ums; and the joy of this gallant prince's deliverance, the oppreſſions un- 
der which the nation laboured, the expectation of a new ſcene of affairs, 
and the countenance of the earl of Gloceſter, procured Edward an army 
which Leiceſter was utterly unable to withſtand. This nobleman found 
himſelf in a remote quarter of the kingdom; ſurrounded by his enemies ; 
barred from all .communication with his friends by the Severne, whoſe 
bridges Edward had broken down; and obliged to fight the cauſe of his 
party under theſe multiplied diſadvantages. In this extremity he wrote 
to his ſon, Simon de Montfort, to haſten from London with an army for 
his relief; and Simon had advanced to Kenilworth with that view, where, 
fancying that all Edward's force and attention were directed againſt his 
father, he lay ſecure and unguarded. But the prince, making a ſudden 
and forced march, ſurprized him in his camp, diſperſed his army, and took 
the carl of Oxford, and many other noblemen priſoners, almoſt without re- 
fitance. Leiceſter, ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severne in boats 


during Edward's abſence, and lay at Eveſham, in expectation of being e- 


very hour joined by his friends from London: When the prince, who a+ 
nailed himſelf of every favourable moment, appeared in the field before 


bim. Edward made a body of his troops advance from the 7265. 
road which led to Kenilworth, and ordered them to carry the 6 Od 
banners taken from Simon's army; while he himſelf, making and deatk 


a circuit” with the. reſt of his forces, purpoſed to attack the e- 41 * 


nemy on the other quarter. Leiceſter was long deceived by 
this ſtratagem, and took one diviſion of Edward's army far his friends 3 
| TD T7 
" Chron. T. Wykes, p. 67. Ann. Waverl. p. 218. W. Hong, P- 535, Chron, 
Donſt, vol. i. p. 383, 384. 
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but at laſt, perceiving his miſtake, and obſerving the great ſuperiority and 
excellent diſpoſition of the royaliſts, he exclaimed, that they had learneg 
from him the art of war; adding, The Lord have metcy on our foul; 
&«. for I ſee our bodies are the prince's !” The battle immediately 8 
though on very unequal terms. Lieceſter's army, by living ov the iy 
tains of Wales without bread, which was not then much ufed among the 
inhabitants, had been extremely weakened by ſickneſs and deſertion, and 
was ſoon broken by the victorious royalifts ; while bis Welſt: allies, accuſ. 
tomed only to a defultory kind of war, immediately took to flight, and 
were purfued with great. ſlaughter, Leiceſter himſelf, aſking for quarter, 
was flain in the heat of the action, with bis eldeſt ſon Henry, Hugh le 
Depenſer, and about an hundred and ſixty knights, and many other gen- 
temen of his party. The old king had been purpoſely placed by the re- 
bels in the front of the battle; and being clad in armour, and thereby not 
known by his friends, he received a wound, and was in danger of his life ; 
But crying out, I am Henry of Wincheſter, your king, he was ſaved; and 
put in a place of ſafety by his fon, who flew to his reſcue. 

Tus violence, ingratitude, tyrauny, rapacity and treachery of the earlof 
Leiceſter, give a very bad idea of his moral character, and make us regard 
his deatk as the moſt fortunate event, which, in this conjuncture, could 
have happened to the Engliſh nation: Yet muft we allow the man to have 
poſſeſſed great abilities, and the appearanee of great virtues, who, though 
a ſtranger, eould, at a time when ſtrangers were the moſt odious, and the 
moſt univerſally deeried; have acquired ſo extenſive an intereſt in the king- 
dom, and have ſo nearly paved his way to the throne itſelf. His military 
capacity, and his political craft, were equally eminent : He poſſeſſed the 
talents both of governing men and conducting buſineſs : And though his 
ambition was boundleſs, it ſeems neither to have exceeded his courage nor 
his genus; and he had the happineſs of making the low populace, as well 
as the hanghty barons, co-operate towards the fucceſs of his ſelfiſh and 
dangerous purpoſes. - A prince of greater abilities and vigour than Henry 
might have directed the talents of this nobleman either to the exaltation 
of his throne, or to the good of his people: But the advantages given to 
Leiceſter, by the weak and variable adminiſtration of the king, brought on 
the ruin of royal authority, and produced great confuſions in the kingdom, 
which, however, in the end preſerved and extremely improved national li- 
berty, and the conſtitution. His popularity, even after his death, conti- 
nued ſo great, that though he was excommunicated by Rome, the people 
believed him to be a faint ; and many miracles were ſaid to be —_ - 
pom his tomb. 8 
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Tas victory of Eveſham, with the death of Leiceſter, pro- 

OI" . 1265. 
red deciſive in favour of the royaliſts, and made an equal, though Settlemens 
an oppoſite, impreſſion on friends and enemies in every part of 4A ＋7 wet 
England. The king of the Romans recovered his liberty : 

The other priſoners of the royal party were not only freed, but courted, 
by their keepers: Fitz-Richard, the ſeditious mayor of London, who had 
marked out forty of the moſt wealthy citizens for laughter, immediately 
lopped his hand on receiving intelligence ofthis great event: And almoſt 
ill the caſtles, garriſoned by the barons, haſtened to make their ſubmiſſions, 
and to open their gates to the king. The iſle of Axholme alone, and that 
of Ely, truſting to the ſtrength of their fituation, ventured to make re- 
iſtance ; but were at laſt reduced, as well as the caſtle of Dover, by the 
our and activity of prince Edward ©, Adam de Gourdon, a cou- * 

rageous baron, maintained himſelf during ſome time in the foreſts 
of Hampſhire, committed depredations in the neighbourhood, and obliged 
the prince to lead a body of troops into that country againſt him. Ed- 
ward attacked the camp of the rebels ; and being tranſported by the ar- 
dour of battle, leaped over the trench with a few followers, and encoun- 
tered Gourdon in ſingle combat. The victory was long diſputed between 
theſe valiant combatants : but ended at laſt in the prince's favour, who 
wougded his antagoniſt, threw him from his horſe, and took him priſoner. 
He not only gave him his hᷣfe; but introduced him that very night to the 
queen at Guilford, procured him his pardon, reſtored him to his eſtate, re- 
ceived him into favour, and was ever after faithfully ſerved by him . 

A ToTaL victory of the ſovereign over fo extenſive a rebellion commonly 
produces a revolution of government, and ſtrengthens, as welt as enlarge, 
for ſome time, the prerogatives of the crown: Yet no ſacrifices of na- 
tional liberty were made on this occafion : the Great. Charter remained 
till inviolate; and the king, ſenſible that his own barons, by whoſe af- 
iſtance alone he had prevailed, were no lefs jealous of their independence 
than the other party, ſeems thenceforth to have more carefully abſtained 
from all thoſe exertions of power, which had afforded fo plauſible a pre- 
tence to the rebels. The clemency of this victory is alſo remarkable: No 
hlood was ſhed on the ſcaffold : No atrainders, except of the Mountfort 
family, were carried into execution : And though a parliament, aſſembled 
# Wincheſter, attainted all thofe who had borne arms agaiuſt'the king, 
ealy compoſitions were made with them for their lands * ; and the highett 
ſum, levied on the moſt obnoxious offenders, exceeded not five years rent of 
theireſtate.. Even the earl of Derby, who again rebelled, after having been 
pardoned and reſtored to his fortune, was obliged to pay only ſeen years 
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rent, and was a ſecond time reſtored. Tue mild diſpoſition of the king, 
and the prudence of the prince, tempered the inſolence of victory, and 


gradually reſtored order to the ſeveral members of the itate, disjointed by 


ſo long a continuance of civil wars and commotions. 

Tur city of London, which had carried fartheſt the rage and animoſity 
againſt the king, and which ſremed determined to ſtand upon its defence 
after almoſt all the kingdom had ſubmitted, was, after ſome interval, ref. 
red to moſt of its liberties and privileges; and Fitz-Richard, the mayor, 
who had been guilty of ſo much illegal violence, was only puniſhed by 
fine and impriſonment. The counteſs of Leiceſter, the king's ſiſter, why 
had been extremely forward in all attacks on the royal family, was diſmi, 
ſed the kingdom with her two ſons, Simon and Guy, who proved very 
ungrateful for this lenity. Five years afterwards they aſſaſſinated, at Vi. 
terbo in Italy, their couſin Henry d'Allmaine, who at that very time wa 
endeavouring to make their peace with the king ; and by taking ſanctus. 
ry in the church of the Franciſcans, they eſcaped the puniſhment due to ſo 
great an enormity . 0 | 

THe merits of the carl of Gloceſter, after he returned to his alle. 
1267. | : 18 
giance, had been ſo great, in reſtoring the prince to his liberty, 
aud aſſiſting him in his victories againſt the rebellious barons, that it was al. 
moſt impoſſible to content him in his demands; and his youth and tyre. 
rity, as well as his great power, tempted him, on ſome new diſguſt, to raiſe 
again the flames of rebellion in the kingdom. The mutinous populace of 
London, at his inſtigation, took to arms; and the prince was obliged to 
levy an army of zo, ooo men, in order to ſuppreſs them. Even this ſecond 
rebellion did not provoke the king to any act of cruelty z and the earl of 
Gloceſter himſelf eſcaped with total impunity. He was only obliged to 
enter into a bond of 20,000 marks, that he ſhould never again be guilty of 
rebellion : A ſtrange method of enforcing the laws, and a proof of the 
dangerous independence of the barons in thoſe ages! Theſe potent nobles 
were, from the danger of the precedent, averſe to the execution of the laws 
of forfeiture and felony againſt any of their fellows ; though they could 
not, with a good grace, refuſe to concur in obliging them to fulkil any vol 
untary contract and engagement into which they bad entered. 

Tur prince finding the ſtate of the kingdom tolerably compo- 
ſed was ſeduced, by his avidity for glory, and by the prejudices of 
the age, as well as by the earneſt ſolicitations of the king of France, to 
undertake an expedition againſt the infidels in the Holy Land; and he 
endeavoured previouſly to ſettle the ſtate. in ſuch a manner, as to dread no 
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had effects from his abſence. As the formidable power and turbulent 
diſpoſition of the earl of Gloceſter gave him apprehenſions, he inſiſted on 
crying him along with him, in conſequence of a vow, which that noble- 
nan had made to undertake the ſame voyage: In the mean time, he ob- 
liged him to reſign ſome of his caſtles, and to enter into a new bond not 
to diſturb the peace of the kingdom :. He failed from England with an 
army; and arrived in Lewis's camp before Tunis in Africa, where he 
{und that monarch already dead, from the intemperance of the climate 
and the fatigues of his enterprize. The great, if not only weakneſs of 
this prince in his government, was the imprudent paſſion for cruſades 
but it was this zeal chiefly that procured him from the clergy the title of 
St, Lewis, by which he is known in the French hiſtory ; and if that ap- 
pellation had not been ſo extremely proflituted, as to become rather a 
term of reproach, .he ſeems, by his uniform probity and goodneſs, as well 
a his piety, to have fully merited the title. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon; Philip, denominated the Hardy; a prince of ſome merit, though 
much inferior to that of his father. 


Paixck Edward, not diſcouraged by this event, continued his 
wyage to the Holy Land, where he ſignalized himſelf by acts of 
wlour : Revived the glory of the Engliſh name in thoſe parts: And ſtruck 
ſuch terror into the Saracens, that they employed an aſſaſſin to murder him, 
who wounded him in the arm, but periſhed in the attempt *. Meanwhile, 
his abſence from England was attended with many of thoſe-pernicious 
conſequences which had been dreaded from it. The laws were not exe- 
cuted : The barons oppreſſed the common people with impunity d: They 
gave ſhelter on their eſtates to bands of robbers, whom they employed in 
committing ravages on the eſtates of their enemies : The populace of Lon- 
don returned to their uſual licentiouſneſs : And the old king, unequal to 
the burthen - of public affairs, called aloud for his gallant ſon to return 
and to aſſiſt him in ſwaying that ſceptre, which was ready to drop from 
lis feeble and irreſolute hands. At laſt, overcome by the cares of govern- 
ment, and the infirmities of age, he viſibly declined, and he ex- 172. 
pred at St. Edmondſbury in the 64th year of his age, and the 200% 9% 
56th of his reign; the longeſt reign that is to be met with in 
the Engliſh annals. His brother, the king of the Romans (for be never 
fttained the title of emperor), died about ſeyen months before him. 

Tas moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry's character is ard charae- 
li incapacity for government, which rendered him as much 2 y the 
« priſoner in the hands of his own miniſters and favouritcs, 
and as little at his own diſpoſal, as when detained a captive in the hands 
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of his enemies. From this ſource, rather than from inſincerity or treach. 
ery, aroſe his negligence in obſerving his promiſes ; and he was tv 
eaſily induced, for the ſake of preſent convenience to ſacrifice the laſting 
advantages ariſing from the truſt and confidence of his people, Hane 
too were derived his profuſion to favourites, his attachment to ſtranger, 
the variableneſs of his conduc, his haſty reſentments, and his ſudden for. 
giveneſs and return of affection. Inſtead of reducing the dangeroy 
power of his nobles, by obliging them to obſerve the laws towards their 
inferiors, and ſetting them the ſalutary exagple | in his own government 

he was ſeduced to imitate their condiN,' ad&to Wake his arbitrary will 
or rather that of his miniſters, the rule of his actions. Inſtead of accon. 
modating himſelf, by a ſtrict frugality, to the embarraſſed fituation in 
which his revenue had been left, by the military expeditions of his uncle, 
the diſſipations of his father, and the ufurpations of the barons ; he wa 
tempted to levy money by irregular exactious, which, without enriching 
himſelf, impoveriſhed, at leaſt diſguſted his people. Of all men, nature 
ſeemed leaſt to have fitted him for being a tyrant ; yet are there inſtances 
of oppreſſion in his reign, which, though derived from the precedents left 
him by his predeceſſors, had been carefully guarded againſt by the Great 
Charter, and are inconſiſtent with all rules of good government. And 
on the whole we may ſay, that great abilities, withjhis good diſpoſitions, 
would haye prevented him from falling into his faults ; or with worſe dif. 


, Poſitions, would have enabled him to maintain and defend them., 


T 1s prince was noted for his picty and devotion, and his regular at. 
tendance on public worſhip ; and a ſaying of his on that head is much 
celebrated by ancieut writers. He was engaged in a diſpute with Lewis 
IX. of Frugnce, concerning the preference between ſermons and maſſes: 
He maintained the ſuperiority of the latter, and affirmed, that he would 
rather have one hour's converſation with a friend, than hear twenty the 
moſt claborate diſcourſes pronounced in his praiſe ©. 

Hexxy left two ſons, Edward his ſucceſſor, and Edmond earl of Lan. 
caſter ; and two daughters, Margaret queen of Scotland, and Beatrix 
dutcheſs of Britanny. He had five other children who died in their is- 
fancy. 

Rk Tux following are the moſt remarkable laws enacted dur 

cellane- , >! x 
ous tranſac- ing this reign. There had been great diſputes between the 
tions of this civil and eccleſiaſtical courts concerning baſtardy. The con- 
reign. | 
' mon law had deemed all thoſe to be baſtards who were bor! 
beſore wedlock : By the canon law they were legitimate: And when ar) 
diſpute of inheritance aroſe, it had formerly been uſual for the civil courts 
to iſſue writs to the ſpiritual, directing them to enquire into the legitimac 


© Walſing. Edw, I. p- 43. 
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of the perſon. The biſhop always returned an anſwer agreeable to the canon 


au, though contrary to the municipal law of the kingdom, For this reaſon, 


the civil courts had changed the terms of their writ ; and inſtead of requi- 
ing the ſpiritual courts to make inquiſition concerning the legitimacy of the 
perſon, they only propoſed the ſimple queltion of fact, whether he were born 
before or after wedlock. The prelates complained of this practice to the par- 
lament aſſembled at Merton in the twentieth of this king, and deſired that 
the municipal law might be rendered conformable to the canon: But recci- 
ied from all the nobility the memorable reply, Nolumus leges Anglie mutare, 
We will not change the laws of Epgland f. 

ArTes the civil wars, the parliament, ſummoned at Marlebridge, gave 
their approbation to molt of the ordinances which had been eſtabliſhed by 
the reforming barons, and which, though advantageous to the ſecurity of 
the people, had not received the ſanction of a legal authority. Among o- 
ther laws, it was there enacted, that all appeals from the courts of inferi- 
or lords ſhould be carried directly to the king's courts, without paſſing 
through the courts of the lords immediately ſuperior *, It was ordained, 
that money ſhould bear no intereſt during the minority of the debtor ®, 
This law was reaſonable, as the eſtates of the minors were always in the 
hands of their lords, and the debtors could not pay intereſt. where they 
lad no revenue, The charter of king John had granted this indulgence : 
lt was omitted in that of Henry III. for what reaſon is not known z but 
it was renewed by the ſtatute of Marlebridge. Moſt of the other articles 
of this ſtatute are calculated to reſtrain the oppreſſions of ſheriffs, and the 
violence and iniquities committed in diſtraining cattle and other goods. 


Cattle, and the inſtruments of huſbandry, formed at that time the chief 


riches of the people | 

[x the 35th year of this king an aſſize was fixed of bread, the price of 
which was ſettled, according to the different prices of corn from one ſhil- 
ling a quarter to ſeven ſhillings and fixpence i, money of that age. Theſe 
great variations are alone a proof of bad tillage *, Yet did the prices of 
ten riſe much higher, than any taken notice of by the ſtatute, The chro- 
nicle of Dunſtable tells us, that, in this reign, wheat was once ſold for a 
mark, nay for a pound a quarter ; that is, three pounds of our preſent 
money l. The ſame law affords us a proof of the little communication 
between the parts of the kingdom, from the very different prices which 
the ſame commodity bore at the ſame time. A bre wer, ſays the ſtatute, 


5 Statute of Marib. chap. 20. h Ibid chaps, 
k We learn frem Cicero's orations againſt Ver- 
during the prætorſhip of ga- 


' Statute of Merton, chap 9. 
16. i Sratutes at large, p. 6. 
res, i. iii. cap. 84. 92. that the price of corn in Sicily was, 


cerdos, five Denarii a Medius; during that of Verte, which immediately ſucceeded, 
only two Seſterces : That is ten times lower; a preſumption, or rather 3 proof, of the 
ad ſtate of tillage in ancient times. 


| So allo Kuyghton, p. 2444- 


lent bigotry and rapine of the age, they were continually expoſed. | It is 
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may ſell two gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and three or four gallon, tortions 
for the ſame price in the country. At preſent, ſuch commodities, by he year 1.24 
great conſumption of the people, and the great ſtocks of the brewers, 30 money V 
rather cheapeſt in cities, The Chronicle above-mentioned obſerves, that ged to 


wheat one year was fold in many places for eight ſhillmgs a quarter, hut hons ; 4 
never roſe in Dunſtable above a crown. pon an a 


Tuovon commerce was ſtill very low, it ſeems rather to have encteaſcd which, 
ſince the conqueſt ; at leaſt, if we may judge of the increaſe of money hy his 1000 
the price of corn, The medium between the higheſt and lowvſt price; of from thy 
wheat, aſſigned by the ſtatute, is four ſhillings and three pence a quarter, They ne 
that is, twelve ſhillings and nine pence of our preſent money. This is nex of the 
half of the middling price in our time. Yet the middling price of cattl; « preſſi 


ſo late as the reign of king Richard, we found to be above cight, near tey „ ſtrip} 


times lower than the preſent. Is not this the true inference from compa- „ ſaid 
ring theſe fats, that, in all uneivilized nations, cattle, which propagate « ſon, | 
of themfelves, bear always a lower price than corn, which requires mor: « I mu 
art and ock to render it plentiful, than thoſe nations are poſſeſſed of? h He the! 


is to be remarked, that Henry's aſſize of corn was copied from a preceding the one 
aſhze eſtabliſhed by king John; conſequently, the prices which we have words c 
here campared of corn and cattle may be looked on as contemporary ; and marks f 
they were drawn, not from one particular year, but from an eſtimation of to be d 
the middling prices for a ſeries of years. It is true, the prices, aſſigned and the 
by the aſſize of Richard, were meant as a ſtandard for the accompts af iu 1243 


ſheriffs and eſcheators ; and as conſiderable profits were allowed to the{ venue C 
miniſters, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that the common value of cattle was To x 
ſomewhat higher : Yet ſtill, ſo great a difference between the prices of culatior 
corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the preſent rates, af- vas rev 


fords important reflections concerning the very different ftate of indufry ſulferin 
and tillage in the two periods. | ; crime u 
IxTEREST had in that age mounted to an enormous height, as might be by the 
expected from the barbariſm of the times and men's ignorance of com ver ha 
merce. Inſtances occur of fifty per cent. payed for money ®. There i natural 
an edict of Philip Auguſtus near this period, limiting the Jews in France both fr 
to 48 per cent d. Such profits tempted the Jews to remain in the king: their ri 
dom, notwithſtanding the grievous oppreſſions to which, from the previ _ 
HO 
eaſy to imagine how precarious their ſtate muſt have been under an indi bigotry 
gent prince, ſomewhat reſtrained in his tyranny over his native ſubjetts, from d 
but who poſſeſſed an unlimited authority over the Jews, the ſole propre that, if 
tors of money in the kingdom, and hated on account of their riches, their except! 
religion, and their uſury: Yet will our ideas ſcarcely come up to the &. „ M. 


% M. Paris, p. 386. Bruſſel Traits des Fieſs, vol. i. p. 576. 14 
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tortions which, in fact, we find to have been practiſed upon them. In the 
year 1241, 20, 00 marks were exacted from theme: Two years after, 
money was again extorted ; and one Jew alone, Aaron of York, was obli. 
ged to pay above 4000 marks? : In 1250, Henry renewed his oppref. 
fons ; and the fame Aaron was condemned to pay bim 30,000 marks u- 
pon an accuſation of forgery 4: The high penalty impoſed upon him, and 
which, it ſeems, he was tbought able to pay, is rather a preſumption of 
his innocence than of his guilt, In 1255, the king demanded 8000 marks 
fom the Jews, and threatened to hang them if they refuſed compliance. 
They now loſt all patience, and deſired leave to retire with their effects out 
of the kingdom. But the king replied : “How can I remedy the op- 
« preſſions you complain of? 1 am-myſelf a beggar. I am ſpoiled, I am 
« ſtripped of all my revenues: I owe above 200,000 marks; aud if I had 
« ſaid 309,000, I ſhould not exceed the truth: I am obliged to pay my 
« ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year :. I have not a farthing ; and 
« I muſt have money, from any hand, from any quarter, or by any means,” 
He then delivered over the Jews to the carl of Cornwal, that thoſe whom 
the one hrother had flead, the other might embowel, to make uſe of the 
words of the hiſtorian”. King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 
marks from a Jew of Briſtol ; and on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth 
to be drawn every day till he- hould comply. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth; 
and then paid the ſum required of him. One talliage laid upon the Jews 
in 1243, amounted to 60,000 marks* : a ſum equal to the whole yearly re- 
renue of the crown. 

To give a better pretence for extortions, the improbable and abſurd ac- 
culation, which has been at different times advanced againſt that nation, 
was revived in England, that they had crucified a child in deriſion of the 
lalferings of Chriſt. Eighteen of them were hanged at once for this 
crime u: Though it is no wiſe credible, that even the antipathy born them 
dy the Chriſtians, and the oppreſſions under which they laboured, would 
trer have puſhed them to be guilty of that dangerous enormity. But it is 
natural to 1magine, that a race, expoſed to ſuch inſults and indignities, 
both from king and people, and who had ſo uncertain an enjoyment of 
their riches, would carry uſury to the utmoſt extremity, and by their great 
profits make themſelves ſome compenſation for their continual perils. 

Tuovon theſe acts of violence againſt the Jews proceeded much from 
digotry, they were ſtill more derived from avidity and rapine. So far 
from deſiring in that age to convert them, it was enaRed by law i in France, 
that, if any Jew embraced Chriſtianity, he forfeited all his goods, without 


exception, to the king or his ſuperior lord. "Theſe plunderers were care. 
1 Ibid. p. 525. r |þ;d. p. 606. 
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ful leſt the profits accruing from their dominion over that unhappy race, 
ſhould be diminiſhed by their converſion *. 

Commerce muſt be in a wretched condition, where intereſt was { 
high, and where the fole proprietors of money employed it in uſury only, 
and were expoſed to ſuch extortion and injuſtice. But the bad police of 
the country was another obſtacle to improvements; and rendered all com. 
munication dangerous, and all property precarious. The Chronicle af 
Dunſtable fays , that men were never ſecure in their houſes, and that 
whole villages were often plundered by bands of robbers, though no chi 
wars at that time prevailed in the kingdom. In 1249, ſome years befor: 
the inſurrection of the barons, two merchants of Brabant came to th- 
king at Wincheſter, and told him, that they had been ſpoiled of all their 
goods by certain robbers, whom they knew, becauſe they ſaw their face; 
every day in his court; that like practices prevailed all over England, and 
travellers were continually expoſed to the danger of being robbed, bound, 
wounded, and murdered ; that theſe crimes eſcaped with impunity, be. 
eauſe the miniſters of juſtice themſelves were in a- confederacy with the 
robbers ; and that they, for their part, inftead of bringing matters to a 
fruitleſs trial by law, were willing, though merchants, to decide their 
cauſe with the robbers by arms and a duel, The king, provoked at theſe 
abuſes, ordered a jury to be incloſed, and to try the robbers : The jury, 
though conſiſting of twelve men of property in Hampſhire, were found to 
be alſo in a confederacy with the felons, and acquitted them. Henry, in 
a rage; committed the jury to priſon, threatened them with ſevere punih- 
ment, and ordered a new jury to be incloſed, who, dreading the fate of 
their fellows, at laſt found a verdi& againſt the criminals. Many of the 
king's own houſehold were diſcovered to have participated of the guilt; 
and they ſaid, for their excuſe, that they received no wages from him, and 
were obhged to rob for a maintegance !?. KAnights and efquires, ſays the 
Dictum of Kenchworth, who were robbers, if they have no land, ſhall pay the 
balf of their goods, and find ſufficient ſecurity to beep henceforth the peace of 
the lingdom. Such were the manners of the times! 

Ons can the leſs repine, during the prevalence of ſuch manners, at the 
frauds and forgeries of the clergy ; as it gives leſs diſturbance to ſociety, 
to take men's money from them with their own conſent, though by de- 
ceits and lies, than to raviſh it by open force and violence. During this 
reign the papal power was at its ſummit, and was even beginning inſen. 
fibly to decline, by reaſon of the immeaſurable avarice and extortions of 
the court of Rome, which diſguſted the clergy as well as laity, in ever 
kingdom of Europe. England itſelf, though funk in the deepeſt abyſs of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, had ſeriouſly entertained thoughts of ſhaking of 
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the papul yoke * ; and the Roman pontiff wus obliged to think of new 
expedients for rivetting it faſter upon the Chriftian world, For this pur- 
poſe, Gregory IX. publiſhed his decretals , which are a collection of for. 
geties, favourable to the court of Rome, and confiſt of the fuppoſed de- 
erees of popes in the firſt centuries, But theſe forgeries are fo groſs, aud 
confound ſo palpably all language, hiſtory, chronology, and antiquities; 
matters more ſtubborn than any ſpeculitive truths whatfoever ; that even 
that church, which is not ſtartled at the moſt monſtrous cohtradictions 
ind abſurdities, has been obliged to abandon them to the critics. But in 
the dark period of the thirteenth century, they paſſed for undifputed and 
authentic ; and men entangled in the mazes of this falſe literature, joined 
to the philaſophy, equally falſe, of the times, had nothing wherewithal to- 
defend themſelves, but fome ſmall remains of common ſenſe, which paſ- 
ſed for profaneneſs and impiety, and the indelible regard to ſelf-intereſt, 
which, as it was the fole motive in the prieſts for framing theſe impoſtures, 
ſerved alſo, in ſome degree, to protect the laity againſt them. 

Axoratk expedient, deviſed by the church of Rome, in this period, 
for ſecuring her power, was the inſtitution of new religious orders, chiefly 
the Dominicans and Franciſcans, who proceeded with all the zeal and ſuc- 


ceſs that attend novelties z were better qualified to gain the populace than 


the old orders, now become rich and indolent ; maintained a perpetual ri- 
ralliip with cach other in promoting their gainful ſuperſtitions ; and ac- 
quired a great dominion over the minds, and conſequently over the purſes 
of men, by pretending a deſire of poverty and a contempt for riches, The 
guskrels which arofe between theſe orders, lying {till under the controul 
of the ſovereign pontiff, never diſturbed the peace of the church, and ſer- 
ved only as a ſpur to their induſtry in promoting the common cauſe ; and 
though the Dominicais loft ſome popularity by their denial- of the ĩmma- 
eulate conception, a Point in which they unwatily engaged too far to be 
able to recede with honour, they counterbalanced this diſadvantage by ac- 
quiring more folid eftabliſhments, by gaining the confidence of kings 
und princes, and by exerciſing the juriſdiction aſſigned them, of ultimate 
judgers and puniſhers of hereſy. Thus, the ſeveral orders of monks be- 
came « kind of regular troops or garriſons of the Romiſh church and 
though the temporal intereſts of ſociety; till more the cauſe, of true piety, 
were hurt, by their various devices to captivate the populace they proved 


the chief ſupport of that mighty fabric of ſuperſtition, and, till the revival 


of true learning, ſecured it from any dangerous invaſion ; 
Tut trial by ordeal was aboliſhed in this -rerga.by order of council: 
A faint mark of improvement in the age *. | 
Vor. I. FF 


4 Trivet, p. 191. d Rymer, vol. i. p. 228. 
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; | | Cu 
Hsxa x granted a charter to the town of Newcaſtle, in which he gare 
the inhabitants a licence to dig coal. This is the firſt mention of coal in publ 
England. | of \ 
Wr learn from Madox , that this king gave at one time 100 ſhillings the 
to maſter Henry, his poet: Alſo the ſame year he orders this poet te | ed 
pounds. | with 
IT appears from Selden, that in the 47th of this reign a hundred and | and 
fifty temporal, and fifty ſpiritual barons were ſummoned to perform the dura, 
ſervice, due by their tenures d. In the 35th of the ſubſequent reign, eighty. rebel 
fix temporal barons, twenty biſhops, and forty-eight abbots, were ſummoy. elle 
ed to a parliament convened at Carliſle ©. reaſc 
raikr 
greal 
to gi 
CHAP.” XIII. I 
x when 
"*y a dee 
EDWARD l. | a 
him 
W 5 misfo 
| Civil adwniniſiration of the king Conqueſt of Walts——— Affair: f ſentit 
Scotland Competitors for the crown of Scotland Reference ts hic 
"Edward Homage of Scotland —— — Award of Edward in favour rable 
| of Baliol———— War with France Digreſſion concerning the conſli- Er 
} | \ ; | tution of parliameni War with Scotland Scotland ſubdued —— tleme 
| War with France — Diſſenſions with the clergy Arbitrary mea- thron 
| | 2 | fures Peace with France Revolt of Scotland: T hat king- Engl: 
13H dom again ſubdued Again revolts——is again ſubdued—— Robert Bruce the p. 
| m==—T bird revolt of Scotland Death and character of the ling ing; 
1 Miſcellancous tranſa&ions of this reign. | ereiſet 
1 | ing he 
| a 2 | ima 
; 1272 1 HE Engliſh were as yet ſo little enured to obedience under WE 1 
72. | a 
k a regular government, that the death of almoſt every king, knigh 
ſince the conqueſt, had been attended with diforders ; and the council, re- which 
fleQing on the reeent civil wars, and on the animoſities which naturally 8 
remain after theſe great convulſions, had reaſon to apprehend dangerous Ev 
conſequences from the abſence of the ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry. They the do 
therefore haſtened to proclaim prince Edward, to ſwear allegiance to him, Guicn 
and to ſummon the ſtates of the kingdom, in order to proyide for the 
e page 268. 0 "ORE: - 2 chap. 3. © Parliamentary Ry 
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public peace in this important conjuncture fo Walter Giffard, archbiſhop 
of Vork, the earl of Cornwal, ſon of Richard, king of the Romans, and 
the earl of Gloceſter, were appointed guardians of the realm, and proceed- 


ed peaceably to the exerciſe of their authority, without either meeting 


with oppoſition from any of the people, or being diſturbed with emulation 


' - and faction among themſelves. The high character acquired by Edward 
during the late commotions, his military genius, his ſucceſs in ſubduing the 


rebels, his moderation in ſettling the kingdom, had procured him great 
eſteem, mixed with affection, among all orders of men; and no one could 
reaſonably entertain hopes of making any advantage of his abſence, or of 
raikng diſturbance in the nation. The earl of Cloceſter himſelf, whoſe 
great power and turbulent ſpirit had excited moſt jealouſy, was forward 
to give proofs of his allegiance ; and the other malcontents, being deſtitute 
of a leader, were obliged to remain in ſubmiſſion to the government. 
Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his return from the Holy Land, 

when he received intelligence of the death of his father; and he diſcovered 
a deep concern on the occaſion. At the ſame time he learned the death 
of an infant ſon, John, whom his. princeſs, Eleanor of Caſtile, had born 
him at Acre in Paleſtine z and as he appeared much leſs affected with that 
misfortune, the king of Sicily expreſſed a ſurprize at this difference of 


ſentiment : But was told by Edward, that the death of a fon was a loſs. 


which he might hope to repair ; the death of a father was a loſs irrepa- 
rable 8, 

EpwarD proceeded homewards ; but as he ſoon learned the quiet ſet- 
tlement of the kingdom, he was in no hurry to take poſſeſſion of the 
throne, but ſpent near a year in France, before he made his appearance in 
England, In his paſſage by Chalons in Burgundy, he was challenged by 
the prince of the country to a tournament which he was prepar- 1273. 
ing; and as Edward excelled in thoſe martial and dangerous ex- 
erciſes, the true image of war, he declined not the opportunity of acquir- 
ing honour in that great aſſembly of the neighbouring nobles. 'But the 
image of war was here unfortunately turned into the thing itſelf. Ed- 
ward and his retinue were ſo ſucceſsful in the jouſts, that the French 
knights, provoked at their ſuperiority, made a ſerious attack upon them, 
which was repulſed, and much blood was idly ſhed in the quarrel", This 
rencounter received the name of the petty battle of Chalons. 

EDbwanxp went from Chalons to Paris, and did homage to Philip for 
the dominions which he held in France l. He thence returned to 


I 2 — ' 

Guicnae, and ſettled that province, which was in ſome confuſion. oy 
Ff2 3 

| Rymer, vol. ii. p. x. Walfing. p. 43. Trivet, p. 239. 5 Walſing. p. 44 
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Crap. XIII. 

He made his journey to London thraugh France; in his paſſage he accom. 
moqated at Montreuil a differenee with Margaret, counteſs of Flanders, tl 
1234. beireſs of that territory * ; he was received with joyful ace 1 
19h Aug. mat ions by his people, A was ſolemnly crowned at Weſtmin. er 
ſter by Robert, arehbiſhop.of Canterbury. ty 
| Civil admi- Tux king immediately applied himſelf to the re. eſtahliſt. [Ih 
22 of ment af his kingdom, and to the correcting af thoſe difor. *. 
185 ders, which the civil commotions, and the looſe adminiſtration fe 
of his father, had introduced into every part of government. The plan th 
, of. his policy was equally generous and prudent. He conſidered the great an 
Harons both as the immediate rivals of the crown, and oppreſſors of the de 
people; and he puxpoſed, by an exact diſtribution of juſtice, and a rigid ve 
execution of the laws, to give at once protection to the inferior orders af 
the ſtate, and to diminiſfi the arbitrary power of the great, on which their on 
dangerous authority was chiefly founded. Making it a rule in his on an 
conduct to ohſerve, except on extraordinary occaſions, the privileges ſe- ly 
cured. to them. by the Great Charter, he acquired a right to inſiſt upon the 
their abſervance of the ſame charter towards their vaſſals and inferiors; and gee 
he made thecrown he regarded by all the gentry and commonalty of the Ch 


kingdom, as the Fountain of juſtice, and the general aſylum againſt op- * 
1276. Preſſian. Beſides enacting ſeveral uſeful ſtatutes, in a parliament pec 
x6th Feb. which he ſummoned at Weſtminſter, he took care to inſpect cri 
the conduct of all his magiſtrates and judges, to diſplace ſuch as were either Kir 
negligent. or corrupt, to provide them with ſufficient force for the execu- ma 
tion of juſtice, to extirpate all bands and confederacies of roþbers, and to wen 


repreſs thoſe more ſilent robberies, which were committed either by the the 
| 9 \power of the nobles, or under the countenance of public authority. By mo! 
1 his rigid adminiſtration, the face of the kingdom was ſoon changed; aud ſto\ 
| order and juſtice took place of yiolence and oppreſſion : But amidſt the ex- reſe 
1h | cellent inſtitutions and public-ſpirited plans of Edward, there ſtill appears poy 
: ſomewhat both of the ſeverity of his perſonal character, and of the pre- the 

1 p judices of the times. tert 

As the various kinds of male ſactors, the murderers, robbers, incepdis- then 
ries, raviſhers, and plunderers, had become ſo numerous and poyerſul, war 

| that the ordinary miniſters of juſtice, eſpecially in the weſtern counties pur 
were afraid to execute the laws againſt them, the king found it necefſwy onc 

to provide an extraordinary remedy for the evil; and he erected a yew onl 

| tribunal, which, however uſeful, would have been deemed, in times of more new 
28 regular liberty, a a great ſtretch of illegal and arbitrary power. It con- the 


| ſiſted of commiſſioners, who were empowered” to enquire into diſorders 
Adna ecrimes of all kinds, and to inflict the proper puniſhments upon them 


| i Walüng, p. 6. Rymer, vol. il. p. 32733 
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The officers, charged: with this unuſual commiſſion, made their circuit: 
throughout the counties of England moſt infeſted with this evil, and cars 
ried terror into all thoſe parts uf the kingdom. lh their zeal to-puniſh 
crimes, they did not. ſufheiently diſtinguiſh, between the- innocent and:guil- 
ty; the ſmalleſt. ſuſpicion became a, ground of accuſatiou and trial; the 
lighteſt evidence was, received againſt crimiuals; priſons were crowded 
with male factors, real or pretcaded; ſevere fines-were levied for ſmall: of 


Fences 3 and the king, though, his exhauſted exchequer was ſupplied by 


this. expedient, found ib neceſſary; to itop the courſe: of ſo great rigour, 
and after terrifying and diſſipating, by this tribunal, the gangs of diſor- 
derly people in England, he prudently annulled-the commiſſion ! ; and ne- 
ver afterwards renewed it. 

Auoxd the various diſorders to which the kingdem vas ſubject, no 
one was more univerſally complained: of than the adulteration of the coin; 
and as this cxime required more art than the Engliſh of that age, who chiefs 
ly employed force and violence in their iniquitics, were poſſeſſed of, 
the imputation fell upon the Jews. . Edward alſo ſeems to have: indul- 
ged a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt that nation: and this ill judged zeal for 
Chriſtianity being naturally augmented by an expedition to the Holy 
Land, he let looſe the whole rigour of his juſtice againſt that unhappy 
people, Two hundred and eighty of them were hanged at once for this 
crime in London alone, beſides thoſe who ſuffered-in other parts of the 
kingdom a. The houſes: and lands (for the Jews had of late ventured to 
make purchaſes of: that kind), as well as the goods, of great multitudes, 
were ſold and confiſcated : And the king, leſt it ſhould be ſuſpected that 
the riches of the ſuffercrs were the chief part of their guilt, ordered a; 
moiety of the money, raiſcd by theſe conſiſcations, to. be ſet apart, and be- 
ſtowed upon ſuch. as were. willing to be converted to Chriſtiauity. But 
reſentment was more prevalent with them, than any temptation from their 
poverty; and very few of them could be induced by, intereſt to embrace: 
the religion of their perſccutors. The miſcries of this people did not here 
terminate. Though the, arbitrary talliages and exactions, levied upon 

them, had yielded a conſta nt and conſiderable revenue to the-crown.; Ed- 
ward, prompted by his zeal and his rapaeity, reſolved ſome time after to 
purge the kingdom entirely of that hated race, and to ſeize to himſelf at 
once their whole property as the reward of his labour Y. He left them 
only money. ſufficient to bear their charges into foreign countries, where; 
new perſecutions. and extortions awaited them: But the inhabitants, of 
the cinque-ports, imitating the _ and avidity of their ſovereign, def+ 


| Spelman's Glcfi. in verbo Trailbofion. , Spelman was either miſtaken in placing 
this commiſſion in the fifth year for the king, or it was rehewed iv 1305. See Rymer, 
vol. Ii. p. 950. Trivet, p. 358. M. Welt. p. 459- " Walſing, P. 48. 
Heming. vol. i. p. 6. n T. Wykes, p. 107. o In the year 1290. 
# Walfing. p. 54. Heming. vol. i. p. 20. 'Trivet, p. 266, 
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poiled moſt of them of this ſmall pittance, and even threw many of them 
oto the ſea: A crime for which the king, who was determined to be the 
ole plunderer in his dominions, inflicted a capital puniſhment upon them, 
No leſs than fifteen thouſand Jews were at this time robbed of their effects 
and baniſhed the kingdom: Very few of that nation have ſince lived in 
England: And as it is impoſſible for a nation to ſubſiſt without lenders of 
money, and none will lend without a compenſation, the practice of uſury, 
as it was then called, was thenceforth exerciſed by the Engliſh themſelves 
upon their fellow citizens, or by Lombards and other foreigners. It is 
very much to be queſtioned, whether the dealings of theſe new uſuren 
were equally open and unexceptionable with thoſe of the old. By a law 
of Richard, it was enacted, that three copies ſhould be made of every bond 
given to a Jew z one to be put into the hands of a public magiſtrate, ano- 
ther into thoſe of a man of credit, and a third to remain with the Jew him- 
ſelf 23. But as the canon law, ſeconded by the municipal, permitted no 
Chriſtian-to take intereſt, all tranſactions of this kind muſt, after the ba- 
niſhment of the Jews, have become more ſecret and clandeftine ; and the 
lender of conſequence, be paid both for the uſe of his money, and ſor the 
infamy and danger which he incurred by lending it. 

Tux great poverty of the crown, though no excuſe, v was probably the 
edule of this egregious tyranny exerciſed againſt the Jews ; but Edward 
alfo practiſed other more honourable means of remedying that evil. He 
employed a ſtrict frugality in the management and diſtribution of his re- 
venue: He engaged the parliament to vote him a fifteenth of all move- 
ables ; the pope to grant him the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for 
three years; and the merchants to conſent to a perpetual impoſition of 
half a'mark on every ſack of wool exported, and a mark on three hundred 
ſkins. He alſo iſſued commiſſions to enquire into all encroachments on 
the royal demeſne; into the value of eſcheats, forfeitures, and wardſhips ; 
and into the means of repairing or improving every branch of the revenue”, 
The commiſſioners, m the execution of their office, began to carry matters 
too far againſt the nobility, and to queſtion titles to eſtates which had been 
tranſmitted from father to ſon for ſeveral generations. Earl Warenne, 
who had done ſuch eminent ſervice in the late reign, being required to 
ſhew his titles, drew his {word ; and ſubjoined, that William, the Baſtard, 
had not conquered the kingdom for himſelf alone: His anceſtor was a 
joint adventurer in the enterptize ; and he himſelf was determined to main- 
tain what had from that period remained unqueſtioned in his f;mily. 
The king, ſenſible of the danger, deſiſted from making farther enquiries of 
is nature. 


P Trivet, p. 128. Ann. Waverl. p. 235. 
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zur the active ſpirit of Edward could not long remain 1256 
vithout employment. He ſoon after undertook an enter- Conqueſt of 
prize more prudent - for himſelf, and more advantageous to Waves, 
his people. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, had been deeply engaged with 
the Mount fort faction; had entered into all their conſpiracies againſt the 
crown; had frequently fought on their fide ; and till the battle of Evc- 
ſham, ſo fatal to that party, had employed every expedient to depreſs the 
royal cauſe, and to promote the ſucceſs of the barons. In the general ac 
commedation, made with the vanquiſhed, Lewellyn had alſo obtained his 
pardon ; but as he was the moſt powerful, and therefore the moſt ob- 
noxious vaſſal of the crown, he had reaſon to entertain anxiety about his 
ſituation, and to dread the future effects of reſentment and jealouſy in the 
Engliſh monarch. For this'reaſon, he determined to provide for his ſecu- 
rity by maintaining a fecret correſpondence with his former aſſociates ; 


and he even made his addreſſes to a daughter of the earl of Leiceſter, who 


was ſent to him from beyond ſea, but being intercepted in her paſſage near 

the iſles of Scilly, was detained in the court of England *, This incident, 

mcreaſing the mutual jealouſy between Edward and Lewellyn, the latter, 

when required to come to England, and do homage to the new king, ſcru- 

pled to put himſelf in the hands 6f an enemy, defired a ſafe· conduct from 

Edward, inſiſted upon having the king's ſon and other noblemen delivered 

to him as hoſtages, and demanded, that his confort ſhould previouſly be ſet 
at liberty . The king, having now brought the ſtate to a full ſettlement, 

was not diſpleaſed with this occaſion of exerciſing his authority, and ſub- 

duing entirely the principality of Wales. He refuſed all Lewellyn's de- 

mands, except that of a ſafe-conduQt ; ſent him repeated ſummons to per- 

form the duty of a vaſſal ; levied an army to reduce him to obedience 

obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from parliament; and marched 129% 

out with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs againſt the enemy. Beſides 

the great diſproportion of force between the kingdom and the principality, 

the circumſtances of the two ſtates were entirely reverſed ; and the ſame 

inteſtine diſſentions, which had formerly weakened England, now prevail- 
ed in Wales, and had even taken place in the reigning family. David 
and Roderic, brothers to Lewellyn, diſpoſſeſſed of their inheritance by 
that prince, had been obliged to have recourſe to the protection of Ed- 
ward, and they ſeconded with all their intereſt, which was extenſive, his 
attempts to enſlave their native country, The Welſh prince had no re- 
ſource but in the inacceſſible ſituation of his mountains, which had hither- 
to, through many ages, defended his forcfathers againſt all attempts of 
the Saxon and Norman conquerors ; and he retired among the hills of 


' Rymer, vol. ii. 
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Snowdun, reſolved to delend himſelf to the laſt extremity. But Edward, 
equally. vigoroug and cautious, entering by the north with a formidable ar, 
my, pierced into the heart of; the country; and having carefully. explored 


every road before him, and; fecured every paſs. bchind him, approached the 


Welſh army in its laſt retreat. He here avoided the putting to trial the 
valour of a nation, proud of its ancieot independence, and enflamed, with 
animoſity. againſt its hereditary enemies: and he truſted, to the Now, but 
ſure effects of famine, for reducing that people to ſubjection. The rude 
and ſimple manners of the natives, as well as the mountainous ſituation, of 
their country, had made them entirely neglect tillage, and truſt to, paſty, 
rage. alone far their ſubſiſtence : A method of life which had hitherto ſe- 
cured them againſt the irregular attempts af the Engliſh, but expoſed 
them to certain ruin, when the conqueſt, of the country was ſtcadily pur. 
ſued, and prudently planned by Edward. Deſtitute of magazines, coby- 
ed up in a narrow corner, they, as well as their cattle, ſuffered. all the ri- 
gors of famine ; and Lewellyn, without being able to ſtrike a ſtroke for 
a; in dependence, was at laſt obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion, and 
rath Nov. receive the terms unpoſed upon him by the victor ul. He bound 
himſelf to pay to Edward 50,000. pounds, as a. reparation. of damages; 
to do homage to the crown of England; to permit all the other barons 
of Wales, except four near Snowdun, to ſwear fealty to the ſame crown; 
to-relinquiſh the country between Cheſhire and the river Conway; to ſet- 
tle on his brother Roderic a thouſand marks. a year, and on David five hun- 
dred ; and to deliver ten hoſtages as ſecurity for his future ſubmiſſion *. 
EnwarD, on the performance of the other. articles, remitted to the 
prince of Wales the payment of the 50,000 pounds *, which were ſtipu- 
lated. by the treaty, and which, it is probable, the poverty of the country 
made it abſolutely impoſſible for him to levy. But notwithſtanding this 
indulgence, complaints of inzquities ſoon aroſe on the fide of the vanquiſh- 
ed: The Engliſh, inſolent on their eaſy and bloodleſs victory, oppreſſed 
the inhabitants of the diſtricts which were yielded to them: The lords 
marchers committed with impunity all kinds of violence on. their Welſh 


' neighbours: New and, more fevere terms were impoſed on Lewellyn 


himſelf; and Edward, when the prince attended him at Worceſter, exact- 


ed a promiſe that he would retain no perſon in his principality who ſhould. 


be obnoxious to the Engliſh Monarch Y, There were other perſonal in- 
ſults which raiſed the indignation of the Welſb, and made them de- 
terwine rather to encounter a, force, which they had already experienced 
to be ſo much ſuperior, than to bear oppreſſion from the haughty victon. 


u T. Wykes, p. 105. 
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prince David, ſeized with, the national ſpirit, me peace with his brother, 
and promiſed to concur in the defence of public liberty. The Welch flew 
t0 arms; and Edward, not diſpleaſed with the ogcaſion of making his con- 
queſt final and abſolute, aflembled all his military tenants, and advanced 
into Wales with an army, which the inhabitants could not reaſonably hope 
to reſiſt, The ſituat ion of the country gave the Welſh at firſt ſome ad- 
vantage over Luke de Tang, one of Edward's captains, who had, paſſed 
the Menau with a detachment * : But Lewellyn, being ſurprized by Mor- 
timer, was defeated and flain in an action, and 20cg of his followers were 
put to the {word,*. David, who ſucceeded him, in the principality, could 
never colle& an army ſufficient to face the, Englith ; and being chaced from 
hill to hill, and hunted from one retreat to another, was obliged to congeal 
himſelf under various diſguiſes, and was at laſt betrayed in his lurking-place 
to the enemy. Edward ſent; him in cheins to Shrewſbury ; and bringing 
him to a formal trial before all the peers of England, ordered this ſovereigy 
prince to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, for defending by 
ums the liberties of his native country, together with his own hereditary 
authority d. All the Welſh nobility ſubmitted to the conqueror; the laws 
of England, with the ſheriſſs and other miniſters of juſtice, were eſtabliſhed 
in that principality; and though it was long before national antipathies 
were extinguiſhed, and a thorough union attained between the people ; 
yet this importagt conqueſt, which it had required eight hundred years 
fully to effect, was, at laft, through the abilities of Edward, completed 
by the Engliſh, 


Tus king, ſenſible that nothing kept alive the idea@f military 
valour, and of ancient glory, fo much as the traditional poetry of 
the people, which, aſſiſted by the power of muſic, and-the jollity of ſeſti- 
vals, made deep impreſſion on the minds of the youth, gathered together 
the Welſh bards, and from a barbarons, though not abſurd policy, or- 
dered them to be put to death ©, 

Tyrrs prevails a vulgar tory, which, as it well ſuits the capacity of 
the monkiſh writers, is carefully recorded by them : That Edward; 
alembling the Welth, promiſed to give them a prince of unexceptionable 
manners, a Welſhman by birth, and one who could ſpeak no other lan- 
guage. On their acclamations of joy, andzgromiſe of obedience, he in- 
veſted in the principality, hrs ſecond ſon Edward, then an infant, who had 
been born at Carnarvon. The death of his eldeſt ſon Alfonſo, ſoon after, 
made young Edward heir of the monarchy : The principality of Wales 
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was fully andexed to the crown ; and henceforth gives a title to the eldeg 
ſon of the kings of England. 

3 Tas ſettlement of Wales appeared ſo complete to Edward, that, 
in leſs than two years after, he went abroad, in order to make 
peace between Alphonſo, king of Arragon, and Philip the Fair, who had 
lately ſucceeded his father Philip the Hardy on the throne of France“, 
The difference between theſe two princes had ariſen about the kingdom of 
Sicily, which the pope after his hopes' from England failed him, had he. 
ſtowed on Charles brother to St. Lewis, and which was claimed upon other 
titles, by Peter king of Arragon, father to Alphonſo. Edward had pow. 
ers from both princes to ſettle the terms of peace, and he ſucceeded in his 
_ endeavours ; but as the controverſy nowiſe regards England, we ſhall not 
enter into a detail of it. He ſtayed abroad above three years; and on his 
return, found many diſorders to have prevailed, both from open violence, and 
from the corruption of juſtice, 

Thomas CHAMBERLAIN, a gentleman of fome note, had aſfembled ſe. 
veral of his aſſociates ar Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, under pretence of hold. 
ing a tournament, an exerciſe practiſed by the gentry only; but in reality 
with a view of plundering the rich fair of Boſton, and robbing the mer. 
chants, To facilitate his purpoſe, he privately ſet fire to the town ; and 
while the inhabitants were employed in quenching the flames, the conſpi. 
rators broke into the booths, and carried off the goods. Chamberlain him. 
felf was detected and hanged : but maintained ſo ſteadily the point] 
of honour to his accomplices, that he could not be prevailed on, by offers 
or promiſes, to diſcover any of them. Many other inſtances of robbery 


and violence broke out in all parts of England; though the ſingular cireum- 


ſtances attending this conſpiracy have made it alone be particularly recor- 
ded by hiſtorians ©. 

Bur the corruption of the judges, by which the fountains of jul- 
tice were poiſoned, ſeemed of ſtill more dangerous conſequence. Ed. 
ward in order to remedy this prevailing abuſe, ſummoned a parliament, 
and brought the judges to a trial; where all of them, except two, who 
were clergymen, were convicted of this flagrant iniquity, were fined, and 
depoſed. The amount of the fines, levied vpon them, is alone a ſufficient 
proof of their guilt ; being above an hundred thouſand marks, an immenſe 
ſum in thoſe days, and ſufficient to defray the charges of an expenſive war 
between two great kingdoms, The king afterwards made all the new jut- 
ges ſwear, that they would take no bribes ; but his expedient, of 4 
and fining the old ones, was the more effectual remedy. 

Ws now come to give an account of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, 
which gave riſe to the moſt intereſting tranſactions of this reign, and of 
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ſame of the ſubſequent 3 though the intercourſe of that kingdom with 
England, either in peace or war, had hitherto produced ſo few events of 
moment, that, to avoid tediouſneſs, we have omitted many of them, and 
have been very conciſe in relating the reſt. If the Scots had, before this 
period, any real hiſtory, worthy of the name, except what they glean from 
(cattered paſſages in the Engliſh hiſtorians, thoſe events, however minute, 
jet, being the only foreign tranſactions of the nation, might deſerve a place 
in it. f 
Tuovon the government of Scotland had been continually |, 229, 

expoſed to thoſe factions and convulſions which are incident to Afﬀairs of 
ill barbarous, and to many civilized nations; and though the ww 
ſucceſſions of their kings, the only part of their hiſtory which deſerves a-. 
iy credit, had often been diſordered by irregularities and uſurpations, the 
uue heir of the royal family had {till in the end prevailed, and Alexander 
III. who had eſpouſed the ſiſter of Edward, probably inherited, after a 
period of about eight hundred years, and through a ſuccefſion of males, 
the ſceptre of all the Scottiſh princes, who had governed the nation ſince 
ts firſt eſtabliſhment in the iſland. This prince died, in 1286, by a fall 
from his horſe at Kinghorn f, without leaving any male ifſue, and without 
any deſcendant, except Margaret, born of Eric, king of Norway, and of 
Margaret, daughter of the Scottiſh monarch. This princeſs, commonly 
called the maid of Norway, though a female, and an infant, and a foreign- 
er, yet being the lawful heir of the kingdom, had, through her grandfa- 
ther's care been recognized ſucceſſor by the ſtates of Scotland s; and on 
Alexander's death, the diſpoſitions, which had been previouſly made a- 
rainſt that event, appeared ſo juſt and prudent, that no diſorders, as might 
mturally be apprehended, enſued in the kingdom. Margaret was acknow- 
edged queen of Scotland; five guardians, the biſhops of St. Andrews 
ad Glaſgow, the earls of Fife and Buchan, and James, ſteward of Scot- 
ard, entered peaceably upon the adminiſtration ; and the infant princeſs, 
under the protection of Edward, her great uncle, and Eric, her father, 
who exerted themſclves on this occahon, ſeemed firmly ſeated on the 
throne of Scotland, The Engliſh monarch was naturally led to build 
mighty projects on this incident; and having lately, by force of arms, 
brought Wales under ſubjection, he attempted; by the marriage of Mar- 
guct with his eldeſt ſon Edward, to unite the whole iſland into one mo- 
tarchy, and thereby to give it ſecurity both againſt domeſtic con- 1290. 
ulſions and foreign invaſions. The amity which had of late pre- 
nailed between the two nations, and which, even in former times, had never 
been interrupted by any violent wars or igjuries, facilitated extremely the 
recution of this project, ſo favourable to the happineſs and grandeur of 
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hoth/ kingdoms ; and the ſtates, of Scotland readily. gave their aſi 
to, the Engliſh propoſals, and even agreed, that their young ſovereig 
ſhquld, be, educated. in the court of Edward, Anxious, however, for the 
liberty, and independency of their country, they took care to ſtipulate der 
equitaþle. conditions, ere they entruſted themſelves into the hands of (, 
great and ſo ambitious a monarch. It was agreed, that they ſhould enjoy 
all their ancient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms ;. that in caſe young: Edwad 
and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue, the crown of Scotland ſhould it. 
vert to the next heir, and ſhould, be inherited by him free and independ. 
ent ; that the military tenants of the crown ſhould, never be obliged to go 
out of Scotland, in, order to do homage to the ſovereign of the unit 
kingdoms, nor the chapters of cathedral, collegiate, or conventual chu. 
ches, in order to make elections; that the parliaments, ſummoned f 
Scattiſh affairs, ſhquld always be held within the bounds of that kingdom; 
and that Edward ſhould bind himſelf, under the penalty of ioo, oco match, 
payable to the pope for the uſe of the holy wars, to obſerve all thoſe arti. 
cles . It is. not eaſy to conceive, that two nations could have treated 
more on a fpot of, equality than Scotland and England maintained during 
the whale courſe of this tranſactiun: And though Edward gave his aſſent 
to. the article, concerning the future independency of the Scottiſh crown, 
with. a. ſaving. of his former rights ; this reſerve gave no alarm to the nobil. 
ty, of. Scotland, both becauſe theſe rights, having hitherto. been little: heard 
of, had occaſioned no diſturbance, and becauſe the Scots had ſo near a pro- 
ſpect of ſeeing them entirely abſorbed; in the rights of their ſovereignty, 


FUR: XII. 


„ But this project, ſo, happily, formed and ſo amicably con- 
for. che ducted, failed oi ſucceſs, by the ſudden death of the Norue- 
uw 8 gian princeſs, who expired on her paſſage to Scotland , and 

7 left a very diſmal proſpect to the kingdom. Though diſor- 


ders were for the preſent obviated by the authority of the regency former. 
ly eſtabliſhed, the ſucceſſion. itſelf of the crawn was now become an object 
of diſpute ; and the regents could not expect, that a controverſy, which is 
not uſually, decided by reaſon and argument alone, would be. peaceably ſet 


tled by them, or even by the ſtates of the kingdom, amidſt ſo many po- 


erful pretenders. The poſterity of William, king of Scotland, the prince 
taken priſoner by Henry 11, being all extin& by the death of Margaret al 


Norway; z the right to the crown devolved on the iſſue of David, earl dl 


Huntingdon, brother to William, whoſe male line, being alſo extinct, left 
the ſucceſſion open to the poſterity of his daughters. The earl of Hunt. 


ingdon had three daughters; Margaret married to Alan lord of Gallows), 


Iſabella, wife of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Aunandale, and Adama, 
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«ho eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings- Margaret, the eldeſt of the 4ifters, 
leſt one daughter, Devergilda, married to John Baliol, by whom ſhe had 
a ſon of the ſame name, one of the preſent competitors for the crown ; 1- 
bella, the ſecoad, bore « fon, Robert Bruce, who wes now alive, and who 


alſo inſiſted on his claim: Adama the third left a ſon, John Haltings, who - 


pretended that the kingdom -of Scotland, like many other inheritances, 
was diviſible among the three daughters of the earl of Huntingdon, 'and, 

that he, in right of his mother, had a title to a third of it. Baliol and 
bruce united againit Haſtings, in maintaining that the kingdom was indi- 
riſble ; but each of them, Jupported by plauſible reaſons, aſſerted the pre- 
ference of his own title. Baliol was ſprung from the elder branch: Bruoe 
was one degree nearer the common Rock : If the principle of repreſarita- 
tion was regarded, the former had the better claim ; If propinquity was 
confidered the latter was entitled to the preference. The ſentiments of 
men were divided: All the nobylity had taken pert on one ſide or the o- 
mer: The people followed implicitly their leaders: The two claimants 
themſclyes had great power and numerous retainers in Scotland: And it 
is no wander that, among a rude people, more accuſtomed to arme chan e- 
nurrd to laws, a controverſy of this nature, which could not be decided by 
auy former precedent among them, and which is capable of excting com- 
motions in the moſt legal and belt eftablithed governments, ſhould threaten 
the ſtate with the moſt fatal eonvulſions. 

Each century has its peculiar mode in conducting buſmels ; and men, 
guided more by cuſtom than by reaſon, follow, without enquiry, the man» 
zers which are prevalent in their own time. The practice of that age, in 
controverſies between ftates and princes, ſeems to have been to chuſe a fos 


reigu prince, as an equal arbiter, by whom the queſtion was decided, and 


whoſe ſentence prevented thoſe diſmal confuſious and diforders, infeparable 
it all times from war, but which were multiplied a hundred fold, and diſper- 
led into every corner, by the nature of the feudal governments. It was 
thus that the Engliſti king and baraos, f e preceding reign, had endea- 
voured to compoſe their diſſentions by * erence to the king of France 
and the celebrated integrity of that monarch had prevented all the bad ef- 
lets, which, might naturally have been dreaded from fo perilous an expe- 
dient. It was thus that the kings af France and Arragon, and afterwards 
other princes, had ſubmitted their controverſies to Eclward's judgment: 
2d the remoteneſs of their ſtates, the great power of the princes, and the 
litle intereſt which he had on either fide, had induced him to acquit hatoſelf 
vith honour in his decifions. The parliament of Scotland, therefore, threa- 
tened with a furious civil war, and allured by the great reputation of the 
Euglih monarch, as | well as by the preſent amicable correſpondence be- 
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tween the kingdoms, agreed in making a reference to Edward; and * 

ſer, biſhop of St Andrews, with other deputies, was ſent ta 10. 

Reference tify to him their reſolution, and to claim his good offices ; 

to Edward: the preſent dangers to which they were expoſed l. Hi inc. 

nation, they flattered. themſelves, led him to prevent their diſſenſions, 200 

to interpoſe with a power, which none of the competitors would dare t 

withſtand : When this expedient was propoſed by one party, the other 

deemed it dangerous to object to it: Indifferent perſons thought chat the 
imminent perils of a civil war would thereby be prevented: And no one 

reflected on the ambitious character of Edward, and the almoſt certain 
ruin which muſt attend a ſmall ſtate, divided by faction, when it thus in. 
plicitly ſubmits itſelf to the will of ſo powerful and encroaching a neigh 

bour. 

1001. Tus temptation was too great ſor the virtue of the Eng- 
Homage of liſh monarch to reſiſt. He purpoſed to lay hold of the pre. 
Scotland. ſent favourable opportunity, and if not to create, at leaſt to 
revive, his claim of a feudal ſuperiority over Scotland; a claim which bad 
hitherto lain in the deepeſt obſcurity, and which, if ever it had been an 
object of attention, or had been ſo much as ſuſpected, would have eſfectual. 
ly prevented the Scottiſh barons from chuſing him for an umpire. He well 
knew, that, if this pretenſion, were once ſubmitted to, as it ſeemed difficult, 
in the preſent ſituation of Scotland, to oppoſe it, the abſolute ſovereignty of 
that kingdom ( which had been the cafe with Wales) wouldſoon follow; and 
that one great vaſſal, eooped up in an iſland with his liege lord, without re. 
ſource from foreign powers, without aid from any fellow vaſſals, could not 
long maintain his dominions againſt the efforts of a mighty kingdom, aſſiſted 
by all the cavils which the feudal law afforded his ſuperior againſt him. In 
purſuit of this great object, very advantageous to England, perhaps in the 
end no leſs beneficial to Scotland, but extremely unjuſt and iniquitous in 
itſelf, Edward buſied himſelf in ſearching for proofs of his pretended ſu- 
periority ; and inſtead of looking into his ewn archives, which, if his 
claim had been real, muſt have afforded him numerous records of the ho- 
mages done by the Scottiſh princes, and could alone yield him any au- 
thentic'teſtiniony, he made all the monaſteries be ranſacked for old chron- 
icles and hiſtories written by Engliſhmen, and he collected all the paſſages 
which ſeemed anywiſe to favour his pretenſions ®, Yet even in this me- 
thod of proceeding, which muſt have diſcovered to himſelf the injuſtice of 
his claim, he was far from being fortunate. He began his proofs, from the 
time of Edward the elder, and continued them through all the ſubſequent 
Saxon and Norman times; but produced nothing to his purpoſe u. The 
whole amount of his authorities during the Saxon period, when {tripped 
of the bombaſt and inaccurate ſtyle of the monkiſh hiftorians, is, that the 
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$ots had ſometimes been defeated by the Engliſh, had received peace 
on diſadvantageous terms, had made ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh monarch, 
and had even perhaps fallen into ſome dependence on a power, which was 
{ much ſuperior, and which they had not at that time ſufficient force 
io reſiſt, His authorities from the Norman period were, if poſſible, fill 
leſs concluſive : The hiſtorians indeed make frequent mention of homage 
done by the northern potentate ; but no one of them ſays that it was 
done for his kingdom; and ſeveral of them declare, in expreſs terms, that 
it was relative only to the fiefs which he enjoyed ſouth of the Tweed e 
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ſcandalous ſhifts was Edward reduced, that he quotes a paſſage from 
Horeden v, where it is aſſerted, that a Scottiſh king had done homage to 
England ; but he purpoſely omits the latter part of the ſentence, which eu- 
preſſes that this prince did homage for the lands which he held in England. 
Warn William, king of Scotland, was taken priſoner in the battle of 
Alawic, he was obliged, for the recovery of his liberty, to ſwear fealty 
to the victor for his crown itſelf, The deed was performed according to 
all the rites of the feudal law: The record was preſerved in the Engliſh 
archives, and is mentioned by all the hiſtorians : But as it is the only one 
of the kind, and as hiſtorians ſpeak of this ſupertority as a great acquiſi- 
tion gained by the fortunate arms of Henry II. 4 there can remain no 
doubt, that the kingdom of Scotland was, in all fotmer periods, entirely 
free and independent. Its ſubjection continued a very few years: King 
Richard defirous, before his departure for the Holy Land, to conciliate the 
friendſhip of William, renounced that homage, which, he ſays in expreſs 
terms, had been extorted by his father; and he only retained the uſual 
homage, which had been done by the Scottiſh princes for the lands which 
they held in England. | 
Burt though this tranſaction rendered the independence of Scotland 
till more unqueſtionable, than if no fealty had ever been ſworn to the 
Engliſh crown; the Scottiſh kings, apprized of the point aimed at by 
their powerful neighbours, ſeem for a long time to have retained ſome 
jealouſy on that head, and in doing homage, to have anxiouſly obviated all 
ſuch pretenſions. When William in 1200 did homage to John at Lin- 
caln, he was careful to inſert a ſalvo for his royal dignity” : When Alex- 
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of the barons, he previouſly procured an acknowledgment, that this aid 
vas granted only from friendſhip, not from any right claimed by the Eng- 
jih monarch * : And when the ſame prince was invited to aſſiſt at the co- 
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in the fame manner, as the king of England himſelf ſwore fealty to the | 
Freach monarchy, for the fiefs which he inherited in Francc. And to ſuch 


ander III. ſent aſſiſtance to his father-in-law, Henry III. during the wars | 
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Fonation of this very Edward, he declined attendance, till he reveinng © 
- like ackrowledgment *, 

Bot es all theſe reaſons (and ſtronger could not be produced) wert 
but à feeble rampart againſt the power of the Iword,, Edward, eurrying 
with him a great army, which was to enforce his. proofs, advanced to the 
frontiers, and invited the Scottiſh parliament, and till the competitor, to 
attend him in the guſtle of Norham, a place ſituatect on the fonthern banks 
of the Tweed, in order to determine that cauſe, which had been: referred 
tw his arbitration. But though this deference feemed due to fo great x 


Cap, XII 


monaveh, and was to. more than what his father and the Engliſh baron, 


Hun, in femilar circumſtances, paid to Lewis IX., the king, careful not to 
give umbrage, and determined never to produce his claim, till it ſhould 
be doo late to think of oppoſition, ſent the Scottiſh barons an acknyy. 
ledgement, that, though at that ſame time they paſſed the frontiers, this 
{tp ſhould never be drawn into precedent, or afford the Englith kings 3 

1207 pretence for exacting a like ſubmiſſion in any future tranſac. 
oth May. - twh 4%, When the whole Scottiſ nation had thus unwe:ily 
put themſelves in his power, Edward opened the conferences at Norham : 
He informed the parliamem, by the mouth of Roger le Brabangon his 
chief juſticiary, that he was come thither to determine the right among 
the compatitors to their crown ; and thut he was determined to do ſtrid 
juſt ice to all parties; and that he was intitled to this authority, not in 
virtue of the reference made to him, but in quality of ſuperior and liegt 
lord of the kingdom *. He then produced his proofs of this ſuperiority, 
which he pretended to be anqueſtionable, and he required of them an 
acknowledgement of it; à demand, which was ſuperfluous if the fact were 
already known and avowed, and which plainly betrays Edward's con. 
ſoioulneſs of his lame and defeRtive title. The Scottiſh parliament ws 
aſtoniſhed at ſo new a pretenſion, and anſwered only by their ſilence. But 
the king, in order to maintain the appearance of free and regular proceed- 
inge, deſired them to remove into their own _ to deliberate upon 
his claim, to examine his proofs, to propoſe all their objections, and to 
inform him of their reſolution: And he appointed a plain at Upſettleton 
on the northern banks 05 the Tweed, for that purpoſe. 

Wurs the Scottiſh barons aſſembled in this place, though moved with 
indignation at the injuſtice of this unexpected claim, and at the frac! 
with which it bad been conducted, they found themfelves betrayed into a 
ſitust ion, in which it was impoſſible for them to make any defence for the 
ancient liberty and independence of their country. The king of England, 
a martial and politic prince, at the head of a powerful army, lay at a var 
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 fevbived a ſnall diſtance, and was only ſeparated from them by a river ſordable i in 


2 were de able to make their eſcape; what hopes could they entertain of ſecur- 
| raus ing the kingdom againſt his future enterprizes? Without a head, with- | 
_ to the out union among themſelves, attached all of them to different competitors, 
© In whoſe title they had raſhly ſubmitted to the deciſion of this foreign uſur · 
# . per, and who were thereby reduced to an abſolute dependence upon him ; 


fo great: 
Hh barons 
efal not to 
Il it thould 
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atiers, this 


polterity a more grievous and more deſtructive ſervitude. Vet even, in 
this deſperate ſtate of their affairs, the Scottiſh baxons, as we learn from 
Walſingham , one of the belt hiſtorians of that period, had the courage 
to reply, that, till they had a King, they could take no reſolution on ſo. 


ſh kings 2 no anſwer at all * : That is, perhaps, no particular anſwer or objection ta 
5 es + ; Edward's claim : Aud by this ſolution it is poſſible to reconcile the jours 
5 N ul with the hiſtorian, The king, therefore, interpreting their ſileuce as 
| ee conſent, addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral competitors, and previouſly to his 
5 book " pronouncing ſentence, required their acknowledgement of his ſuperiority. » 
ght among Ir is evident from the genealogy of the royal family of Scotland, that there 
0 do thi could only be two queſtions about the ſucceſſion, that between Baliol and 
| Bruce on the one hand, and lord Haſtings on the other, concerning the par. 


{ail the tition of the crown; and that between Baliol and Bruce themſelves, concern · 
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Yer there appeared on this occaſion no leſs than nine claimants belides ; 
John Comyn or Cummin lord of Badenoch, Florence earl of Holland, Patric 
Dunbar earl of March, William de Veſcey, Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas 
de Soules, Patric Galythly, Roger de Mandeville, Robert de Roſs; not to 
mention the king of Norway, who claimed as heir to his daughter Mar- 
caret!, Some of theſe competitors were deſcended from more remote 
branches of the royal family ; others were even ſprung from illegitimate 


to conjecture, that Edward had ſecretly encouraged them to appear in 
the liſt of claimants; that he might ſow the more diviſion among the 
Scottiſh nobility, make the cauſe appear the more intricate, and be able 
to chuſe among a great number the moſt obſequious candidate. 

Bur he found them all equally obſequious on this occaſion . Robert 
Eruce was the firſt that acknowledged Edward's right of ſuperiority over 
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' England, Scotland; and he had ſo far foreſeen the king 5 en that even in 
Vo. I, 89 | 

at a very 

| " Page 56. M. Weſt. p. 436. It is ſaid by Hemingford, vol. i. p. 33- that the king 

p. 529, 345- Rtnaced vikently the Scotch barons, and forced them to compliance, at leaſt to ſilence. 
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many: places. Though by a ſudden flight ſome of them might themſelves | 


they could only expect, by reſiſtance, to entail on themſelves and their 


momentous a point: The journal of king Edward, ſays, that they made 


ing the preference of their reſpective titles, ſuppoling the kingdom indiviſible:; 


children; and as none of them had the leaſt pretence of right, it is natural 
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his petition, where he ſet forth his claim to the crown, he halirexiouty 
applied to him as liege lord of the kingdom; a ſtep which was not taken 
by any of- the other competitors *. They all, however, with ſeeming 
willingneſs, .made a tike acknowledgement when required F though Baljol, 
left he ſhould give offence to the Scottiſh nation, had taken care to he 
abſent during the firſt days; and he was the laſt that recognized the king's 
title d. Edward next deliberated concerning the method of proceeding in 
the diſcuſſion of this great controverſy. He gave orders, that Baliol, and 
fuch of the competitors as adhered to him; ſhould chuſe forty commiſſicn. 
ers; Bruce and his adherents forty more : To theſe the king added 
twenty-four Engliſhmen : He ordered theſe hundred and four commiſſion. 
ers to examine the cauſe deliberately among themſelves, and make their 


report to him: And he promiſed in the enſuing year to give his deter. 


mination.. Mean while, he pretended; that it was requiſite to have all the 
fortreſſes of Scotland delivered into his hands, in order to enable him, 
without oppoſition, to put the true heir in poſſeſſion of the erown; and 
this exorbitant demand was complied with, both by the ſtates and by the 
claimants 4. The governors alſo of all the caſtles immediately reſigned their 
command; except Umfreville earl of Angus, who refuſed, without a formal 
and particular acquittal from parliament and the ſeveral claimants, to ſurren. 
der his fortreſſes to ſo domineering an arbiter, who had given to Scotland 
ſo many juſt reaſons of ſuſpicion . Before this aſſembly broke up, which 
had fixed ſuch a mark of diſhonour on the nation, all the prelates and ha 
rons there preſent ſwore fealty to Edward ; and that prince appointed 
commiſſioners to receive a like oath from all the other barons and perſons. 
of diſtinction in Scotland f. 

Tux King having finally made, as he imagined, this important acqmſ- 
tion, left the commiſſioners to fit at Berwic, and examine the titles of the 
ſeveral competitors who claimed the precarious erown, which Edward was 
willing for ſome time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. He went ſouth- 
wards, both in order to aſſiſt at the funeral of his mother, queen Eleanor, 
who died about this time, and to compoſe ſome differences which had 2. 
riſen among his principal nobility. Gilbert carl of Gloceſter, the greatel 
baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the king's daughter; and being ch. 
ted by that alliance, and ſtill more by his own power, which, he thought 
ſet him above the laws, he permitted his bailiffs and: vaſſals to commit wo- 
lence on the lands of Humpbrey Bohun earl of Hereford, who retaliated 
the injury by like violence. But this was not a reign in which ſuch il 
legal proceedings could paſs with impunity. Edward procured a ſentence 
againſt the two earls, committed them to priſon, and would not reſtore 
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previouſly 


as not taken 


them to their liberty till he exacted a fine of 1000 marks from Hereford, 
and one of 10, ooo from his ſon-in-law. 


DvzinxG this interval, the titles of John Baliol and of Robert 


1th ſeeming 
ough Baliol, Bruce, whoſe claims appeared to be the beſt founded among the 1292, 
n care to be competitors for the crown of Scotland, were the ſubject of general diſ- 


quiſition, as well as of debate among the commiſſioners. Edward, in or- 


d the king's 
der to give greater authority to his intended deciſion, propoſed this general 


roceeding in 


Baliol, and queſtion, both to the commiſſioners, and to all the celebrated lawyers in Eu- 
commiſſion. rope; Whether a perſon deſcended from the elder filter, but farther removed 
king added by one degree, were preferable, in the ſucceſſion of kingdoms, fiefs and other 


indiviſible inheritances, to one deſcended from the younger filter, but one 
degree nearer to the common ſtock ? This was the true ſtate of the caſe ; 
and the principle of repreſentation had now gained ſuch ground every 
where, that a uniform anſwer was returned to the king in the affirmative. 


commiſſion. 
| make their 
e his deter. 
have all the 


enable him, He therefore pronounced ſentence in favour of Baliol; and when Bruce, 
crown; and upon this diſappointment, joined afterwards lords Haſtings, and claimed a 
and by the third of the kingdom, which he now pretended to be diviſible, Edward, 


though his intereſts ſeemed more to require the partition of Scotland, again 
pronoucned ſentence in favour of Baliol. That competitor, 

upon renewing: his oath of fealty to England, was put in poſ- — 
ſeſſion of the kingdom s; all his fortreſſes were reſtored to #f+vour of 
him® ; and the conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate * 
ſolemnity of the proceedings, and in the juſtice of the award, was ſo far 
unexceptionable, 
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ind” poten Hap the king entertained no other view than that of eſtabliſn- 


ing his ſuperiority over Scotland, though the iniquity of that 
daim was apparent, and was aggravated by the moſt egregious breach of 
truſt, he might have fixed his pretenſions, and have left that important ac- 
quifition-to his. poſterity ; But he immediately proceeded in ſuch a man- 
ner, as made it evident, that, not content with this uſurpation, he aimed 
alſo at the abſolute ſovereignty and dominion of the kingdom. Inſteal 
of gradually enuring the Scots to the yoke, and exerting his rights of fi- 
periority with moderation, he encouraged all appeals to England; requir- 
ed king John himſelf, by fix different ſummons on trivial occafions, to 
come to London i; refuſed him the privilege of defending his cauſe by a 
procurator ; and obliged him to appear at the bar of his parliament as a 
private perſon k. Theſe humiliating demands were hitherto quite un- 
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quence of vaſſalage by the feudal law and as there was tio preceding in. 


ſtance of ſuch treatment ſubmitted to by any prince of that country, Ed. 
ward muſt, from that circumſtance alone, had there remained any doubt, 
have been himſelf convinced that his claim was altogether an uſurpation *, 
But his intention plainly was, to enrage Baliol by theſe indignities, to 
engage him in rebellion, and to aſſume the dominion vf the Rate, as the 


_ Puniſhment of his treaſon and felony. Accordingly Baliol, though a 


prince of a ſoft and gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked 
at this uſage, and determined, at all hazards, to vindicate his liberty ; and 


the war, which ſoon after broke out between France and England, gave 


him a favourable opportunity of executing his purpoſe. 

Taz violence, robberies, and diſorders, to which that age was ſo ſub. 
ject, were not confined to the licentious barons and their retainers at land: 
The fea was equally infeſted with piracy : The feeble execution of the 
laws bad given licence to all orders of men: And a general appetite for 
rapine and revenge, ſupported by a falſe point of honour, had alſo infected 
the merchants and mariners ; and it puſhed them, on any provocation, to 
feek redreſs by immediate retaliation upon the aggreſſors. A Norman 
and an Engliſh veſſel met off the coaſt near Bayonne ; and both of them hay. 
ing occaſion for water, they ſent their boats to land, and the ſeveral crews 

: came at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring : There enſued a 


Wer Xs quarrel for the preference : A Norman, drawing his dagger, 
France. attempted to ſtab an Engliſhman; who, grappling with him, 


V+ * NX. . 


threw his adverſary on the ground; and the Norman, as was 
pretended, falling on his own dagger, was ſlain l. This ſcuffle between two 
ſeamen about water, ſoon kindled a bloody war between the two nations, and 
involved a great part of Europe in the quarrel. The mariners of the Nor- 
man ſhip carried their complaints to the French king: Philip, without 
enquiring into the fact, without demanding redreſs, bade them take re- 
venge, and trouble him no more about the matter ®. The Normans, who 
had been more regular than uſual in applying to the crown, needed but 
this hint to proceed to immediate violence. They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip 
in the channel; and hanging, along with ſome dogs, ſeveral of the eren 
on the yard-arm, in preſence of their companions, diſmiſſed the veſſel; 
and bade the mariners inform their countrymen, that yengeance was now 
taken for the blood of the Norman killed a Bayonne. This injury, ac- 
companied with ſo general and deliberate an inſult, was reſented by the 
mariners of the cinque-ports, who, without carrying any complaint to the 
king, or waiting for redreſs, retaliated by committing like barbarities of 
| Walſing. p. 58. Heming. vol 
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all French ſhips without diſtinction. The French, provoked by their 
loſſes, preyed on the ſhips of all Edward's s ſubjects, whether Engliſh or 
Caſcon: The ſea became a ſcene of piracy between the nations: The ſo- 
vereigns, without either ſeconding or repreſling the violence of their ſub- 
jects ſeemed to remain indifferent ſpectators: The Engliſ made private 
aſſociations with the Iriſh and Dutch ſeamen ; the French with the Fle- 
miſh and Genoeſe : And the animoſities of the people on both ſides be- 
came every day more violent and barbarous. A fleet of two hundred Nor- 
man veſſels ſet ſail to the ſouth for wine and other commodities ; and in 
their paſſage ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips which they met withy hanged 
the ſeamen, and ſeized the goods. The inhabitants of the Englſh ſea- 
ports, informed of this incident, fitted out a fleet of fixty fail, ſtronger 
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and better manned than the others, and awaited the enemy on their return. 


Aſter an obſtinate battle, they put them to rout, and ſunk, deſtroyed, or 
took the greateſt part of them?®, No quarter was given; and it is pre- 
tended that the loſs of the French amounted to 1 5,000 men ; Which is 
accounted for by this circumſtance, that the Norman fleet was employed 
in tranſporting a conſiderable body of ſoldiers from the ſouth, 

Tus affair was now become too important to be any longer overlooked 
by the ſovereigns. On Philip's ſending an envoy to demand ſeparation 
and reſtitution, the king diſpatched the biſhop of London to the French 
court, in order to accommodate the quarrel. He firſt ſaid, that the Eng- 
liſh courts of juſtice were open to all men ; and if any Frenchman were in- 
jured he might ſeek reparation by the courſe of law a. He next offered 
to adjuſt the matter by private arbiters, or by a perſonal interview with 
the king of France, or by a reference either to the pope or the collegs of 
cardinals, or any particular cardinal agreed on by both parties. The 
French, probably the more difguſted as they were hitherto loſers in the quar- 
rel, refuſed all theſe expedients : The veſſels and the goods of merchants 
were confiſcated on both ſides: Depredations were continued by the Gaſcons 
on the weſtern coaſt of France, as well as by the Engliſh in the chan- 
nel: Philip cited the king, as duke of Guienne, to appear in his court 
at Paris, and anſwer for theſe offences: and Edward apprehenſive of dan- 
ger to that province, ſent John St. John, an experienced ſoldier to Bour- 
deaux, and gave him directions to put Guienne in a poſture of de- 
fence . 


Tuar he might, however, prevent a final rupture between the 
nations the king diſpatched his brother Edmond earl of Lancaſter, 
to Paris; and as this prince had eſpouſed the queen of Navarre, mother to 
Jane, queen of France, he ſeemedon account of that alliance, the molt proper 


1294. 


G g * 
* Heming. vob. i. P- 40. P Walſfiug. p. 60. Trivet, p. 274. Chron. Dunſt, 
vol. ii. p. 609. C4 Trivet; p. 275. ibid. $ Ibid. p. 276. 
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perſon for finding expedients to accommodate the difference. Jane pretendeq 
tointerpoſe with her good offices: Mary, the queen dowager, feignedtheſame 
amicable diſpoſition : And theſe two princeſſes told Edmond, that the cir. 
cumſtance the moſt difficult to adjuſt was the point of honour with Philip, 
who thought himſelf affronted by the injuries committed againſt him by his 
ſub-vaſſals in Guienne : But if Edward would would once conſent to give 
him ſeizin and poſſeſſion of that province, he would think his honcer fully 
repaired, would engage to reſtore Guienne immediately, and would accept 
of a very eaſy ſatĩisfaction for all the other injuries. The king was con- 
ſulted on the occaſion; and as he then found him ſelf in immediate danger 
of war with the Scots, which he regarded as the more important concern, 
this politic prince, blinded by his favourite paſſion for fubduing that m. 
tion, allowed himſelf to be deceived by fo groſs an artifice * He ſent his 
brother orders to ſign and execute the treaty with the two queens ; Phi. 
lip ſolemnly promiſed to execute his part of it; and the king's citation 
to appear in the court of France was accordingly recalled: But the 
French monarch was no ſooner put in poſſeſſion of Guiende, than the citz. 
tion was renewed; Edward was condemned for non-appearance ; and 
Guienne, by a formal ſentence, was declared to be forfeited and annexed 
to the crown . Fe 
Evpwas, fallen into a like ſnare with that which he himſelf had ſpread 
for the Scots, was enraged ; and the more ſo, as he was juſtly aſhamed of 
bis own conduct, in being ſo egregiouſly over-reached by the court of France, 
Senſible of the extreme difficulties which he ſhould encounter in the reco- 
ver of Gaſcony, where he had not retained a ſingle place in his hands, he 
endeavoured- to compenſate that loſs, by forming alliances with ſeveral 
princes, who, he projected, ſhould attack France on all quarters, and make 
a diverſion of her forces. Adolphus de Naſſau, king of the Romans, en- 
tered into a treaty with him for that purpoſe *: as did alſo Amadæus, 
count of Savoy, the archbiſhop of Cologne, the counts of Gueldre and 
Luxembourg, the duke of Brabant and count of Barre, who had married 
his two daughters, Margaret and Eleanor: But theſe alliances were ex- 
tremely burdenſome to his narrow revenues, and proved in the iſſue entirely 
ineffectual. More impreſſion was made on Guienne by an Engliſh army, 
which he completed, by emptying the jails of many thouſand thieves and 
robbers, who had been confined there for their crimes. So low had the 


profeſſion of arms fallen, and ſo much had it degenerated from the eſtima. 


tion in which it ſtood during the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem ! 


t Rymer, vol. ii. p. 619, 620. Wa'ſing, p 6r. 
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Tux king himſelf was detained in England, firſt by contrary ui 
winds *, then by his apprehenſions of a Scottiſh invaſion, and by a 955 
rchellion of the Welſh, whom he repreſſed and brought again under ſub- 
jeftion ', The army, which he ſent to Guienne, was commanded by his 
nephew, John de Bretaghe, earl of Richmond, and under him by St. John, 
Tibetot, de Verre, and other officers of reputation * ; who made themſelves 
maſters of the town of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Reole, St. 


Severe, and other places, which ſtraitened Bourdeaux, and cut off its 


communication both by ſea and land. The favour, which the Gaſcon 
nobility bore to the Engliſh government, facilitated theſe conqueſts, and 
ſeemed to promiſe ſtill greater ſucceſſes ; but this advantage was ſoon loſt 
by the miſconduct of ſome of the officers. Philip's brother, Charles de 
Valois, who commanded the French armies, having laid fiege to Podenſac, 
a ſmall fortreſs near Reole, obliged Giffard, the governor, to capitulate ; 
and the articles, though favourable to the Engliſh, left all the Gaſcons 
priſor@rs at diſcretion, of whom about fifty were hanged by Charles as re- 
bels: A policy, by which he both intimidated that people, and produced 
an irreparable breach betwe®i them and the Engliſh . Tharzprince im- 
mediately attacked Reole, where the earl of Richmond himſelf command- 
ed; and as the place ſcemed not tenable, the Engliſh general drew his 
troops to the water ſide, with an intention of embarking with the greater 
part of the army. The enraged Gaſcons fell upon his rear, and at the 
ſame time opened their gates to the French, who, beſides making them- 
ſelves maſters of the place, took many priſoners of diſtinction. St. Severe 
was more vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Vere, ſon of the earl of Ox- 
ford ; but was at laſt obliged to capitulate, The French king, not con- 
tent with theſe ſucceſſes in Gaſcony, threatened England with an inva- 
fion ; and, by a ſudden attempt, his troops took and burnt Dover b, but 
were obliged ſoon after to retire. And iu order to make a greater diver- 


fon of the Engliſh force, and engage Edward in dangerous and important 


wars, he formed a ſecret alliance with John Baliol, king of Scotland; the 
commencement of that ſtri&t union, which, duriug, fo many centuries, was 
maintained by mutual intereſts and neceſſities, between the French and 
Scottiſh nations. John confirmed this alliance by ſtipulating a marriage 
between his eldeſt ſon and the daughter of Charles de Valois . 
| Gg4 
* Chron, Dunſt. vol. ii. p. 622: Walſing h. 62. Heming, vol. 1. p. 55. Tri 
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12995. Tux expences attending theſe multiplied wars of Edward, 
Digreſfion and his preparations for war, joined to alterations which had 
W inſenſibly taken place in the general ſtate of affairs, oblige 
— 1 him to have frequent recotirſc to parliamentary ſupplies in. 

, troduced the lower orders of the tate into the public coun. 

cils, and laid the foundations of great and important changes in the govern. 
ment. | 

Trovon nothing could be worſe calculated for cultivating the arts of 

peace, or maintaining peace itſelf, than the long ſubordination of vaſſal. 

lage from the king to the meaneſt gentleman, and the conſequent laxery 

of the lower people, evils inſeparable from the feudal ſyſtem ; that ſyſtem 


was never able to fix the ſtate in a proper warlike poſture, or give it the 


full exertion of its power for defence, and ſtill leſs for offence, againk a 


public enemy. The military tenants, unacquainted with obedience, un- 
experienced in war, held a rank in the troops by their birth, not by their 
merits or ſervices ; compoſed a diſorderly, and conſequently a feeble ar. 
my; and during the few days, which they were obliged by their tenure 
to remain in the field, were often more formidable to their own prince 
than to foreign powers, againſt whom.they were aſſembled. The ſovereign 
came gradually to diſuſe this cumberſome and dangerous machine, fo apt 
to recoil upon the hand which held it; and exchanging the military ſer- 
vice for pecuniary ſupplies, inliſted forces hy means of a contract with par. 
ticular officers (ſuch as thoſe the Italians denominate Condottieri ), whom 
they diſmiſſed at the end of the war J. The barons and knights them- 
ſelves often entered into theſe engagements with the prince; and were en- 
abled to fill their bands, both by the authority which they poſſeſſed over 
their vaſſals and tenants, and from the great numbers of looſe, diforderly 


people, whom they found on their eſtates, and who willingly embraced an 


2pportunity of: gratifying their appetite for war and rapine, 
Mzanwnaiue, the old Gothic fabric, being neglected went gradually 


to decay. Though the Conqueror had divided all the lands of England 
into ſixty thouſand knight's fees, the number of theſe was inſenſihly dimi- 


niſhed by various artifices : and the king at laſt found, that, by putting 
the law in execution, he could affemble a ſmall part only of the ancient 
ſorce of the kingdom. It was a uſual expedient for men, who held cf 
the king or great barons by military tenure, to transfer their land to the 
church, and receive it back by another tenure, called frankalmoigne, by 
which they were not bound to perform any ſervice ©, A law was made 


_ againſt this practice; but the abuſe had probably gone far before it was 


attended to, and probably was not entirely corrected by the new ſtatute, 
which, like moſt laws of that age, we may conjecture to have been but 


d Cotton's Abr. p. 11, © Macox's Baronia Anglics, r. 114. 
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fechly executed by the magiſtrate againſt the perpetual intereſt of ſo many 
individuals. The conſtable and mareſchal, when they muſtered the ar- 
mies, often, in. a hurry, and for want of better information, received the 
ſervice of a baron for fewer knights fees than were due by him ; and one 
precedent of this kind was held good againſt the king, and became ever 
after a reaſon for diminiſhing the ſervice . The rolls of knights fees 
were inaccurately kept; no care was taken to corre& them before the 
armies were ſummoned into the field s; it was then too late to think of 
examining records and charters ; and the ſervice was accepted on the foot- 
ing which the vaſſal himſelf was pleaſed to acknowledge, after all the va- 
rious ſubdiviſions and conjunctions of property had thrown an obſcurity 
on the nature and extent of his tenure . It is eaſy to judge of the in- 
tricacies which would attend diſputes of this kind with individuals; when 
even the number of military fees, belonging to the church, whoſe property 
was fixed and unalienable, became the ſubject of controverſy; and we find 
in particular, that, when the biſhop of Durham was charged with ſeventy 
knight's fees ſor the aid levied on occafion of the marriage of Henry II. 's 
daughter to the duke of Saxony, the prelate acknowledged ten, and diſown- 
ed the other fixty /. It is not known in what manner this difference was 
terminated ; but had the queſtion been concerning an armament to defend 
the kingdom, the biſhop's ſervice would probably have been received with- 
out oppoſition for ten fees; and this rate muſt alſo have fixed all his fu- 
ture payments. Pecuniary ſcutages, therefore, diminiſhed as much as mi- 


| litary ſervices * : Other methods of filling the exchequer, as well as the 


armies, muſt be deviſed : New fituations produced new laws and inſtitu- 
tions: And the great alteration in the finances and military power of the 
crown, as well as in private property, were the ſource of equal innovations 
m every part of the legiſlature or civil government. | 


Tut exorbitant eſtates, conferred by the Norman on his barons and 
chieftans, remained not long entire and unimpaired, The landed proper- 
ty was gradually ſhared out into more hands: and thoſe immenſe baro- 
nies were divided, either by proviſions to younger children, by partitions 
among co-heirs, by ſale, or by eſcheating to the king, who gratified a 


ft Madcx's Baronia Anglica, p. ITS. 3 We hear only of one king, Henry II. 
who took this pains ; and the record, called Liber niger Scaccarii, was the reſulc 
of it, 


n Madox, Bar. Ang. . 146. i Ibid. p. 122. Hiſt. of Exch. p. 404. 


* In order to pay the ſum of 100,009 marks, as kiug Richare's ranſom, twenty 
ſhillings were impoſed on each knight's lee. Had the fees remained on the original 
focting, as ſettled by the Conqueror, this ſcutage would have amounted to gyoo0co 
marks, which was nearly the ſum required: But wc fiae, that other grievous taxes were 
impoſed to complete it: A certain proof that many frauds and abuſes had prevailed 
in the roll, of knights fees. 
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great number of his courtiers, by dealing them out among them in ſmaller 
portions. Such moderate eſtates, as they required economy, and confined 


the proprictors to live at home, were better calculated. for duration: and 


the order of knights and ſmall barons grew daily more numerous, and he. 
gan to form a very reſpectable rank or order in the ſtate. As they were 
all immediate vaſſals of the cipwn by military tenure, they were, by the 
principles of the feudal law, equally entitled with the greateſt barons to a 
ſeat in the national or general councils; and this right, though regarded 
as a privilege, which the owners would not entirely relinquiſh, was alſo 
conſidered as a burthen, which they deſired to be ſubjected to on extraor- 
dinary occaſions only. Hence it was provided in the charter of king John, 
that, while the great barons were ſummoned to the national council by a 
particular writ, the ſmall barons, under which appellation the knights were 
alſo comprehended, ſhould only be called by a general ſummons of the ſhe- 
riff, The diſtipction between great and ſmall barons, like that between 
rich and poor, was not exactly defined ; but, agreeably to the inaccurate 
genius of that age, and to the fimplicity of ancient government, was left 
very much to be determined hy the diſcretion of the king and his miniſters, 
It was uſual for the prince to require, by a particular ſummons, the at- 
tendance of a baron in one parliament, and to negle& him in future parlia- 
ments !; nor was this uncertainty ever complained of as an injury. He 
attended when required: He was better pleaſcd, on other occaſions, to be 
exempted from the burthen: And as he was acknowledged to be of the 
ſame order with the greateſt barons, it gave them no ſurprize to ſee him 
take his ſeat in the great council, whether he appeared of his own accord, 
or by a particular ſummons from the king. The barons by Writ, there- 
fore, began gradually to intermix themſelves with the barons by Tenure ; 
and, as Camden tells us m, from an ancient manuſcript, now loſt, that, 
after the battle of iveſham, a poſitive law was enacted, prohibiting every 
baron from appearing in parliament who was not invited thither by a par- 
ticular ſummons, the whole baronage of England held thenceforward their 
ſeat by writ, and this important privilege of their tenures was in effect a- 
boliſhed. Only, where writs had been regularly continued for ſome time 
in one great family, the omiſſion of them would have been regarded as an 
affront, and even as an 1njnry. 

Alix alteration gradually took place in the order of earls, who were 
the higheſt rank of barons. The dignity of an earl, like that of a baron, 
was anciently territorial and official d: He exerciſed juriſdiction within 
his county: He levied the third of the fines to his own profit: He was 


| Chanceller Weſt's Enquiry iate the Manver of creating Peers, p. 43, 46, 47- 55- 
m Jn Britann. p. 122. | " Spelm. Gloſſ. iu voce Comes. 
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at once a civil and a military magiſtrate : And though his authority, from 
the time of the Norman conqueſt, was hereditary in England, the title 
was ſo much connected with the office, that, where the king intended to 
create a new ear], he had no other expedient than to erect a certain territo- 
ry into a county or earldom, and to beſtow it upon the perſon and his fami- 
ly. But as the ſheriffs, who were the vicegerents of the earls, were 
named by the king, and removeable at pleaſure, he found them more de- 
pendant upon him : and endeavoured to- throw the whole authority and 
juriſdiction of the office into their hands. This magiſtrate was at the 
head of the finances, and levied all the king's rents within the county: 
He aſſeſſed at pleaſure the tallrages of the inhabitants in royal demeſne : 
He had uſually committed to him the management of wards, and often of 


eſchedts: He preſided in the lower courts of judicature : And thus, 


though inferior to the earl in dignity, he was ſoon conſidered, by this 
union of the judicial and fiſcal powers, and by the confidence repoſed in 
him by the King, as much ſuperior to him in authority, and undermined 
bis influence within his own juriſdiction v. It became uſual, in creating 
an earl, to give him a fixed ſalary, commonly about twenty pounds a 
year, in heu of his third of the fines : The diminution of his power kept 
pace with the retrenchment of his profit : And the dignity of earl, 1n- 
ſtead of being territorial and official, dwindled into perſonal and titular, 
{ch were the mighty alterations which already had fully taken 'place, or 
were gradually advancing, in the houſe of peers ; that is, in the parlia- 
ment: For there ſeems anciently to have been no other houſe. 

Bur though the introduction of barons by writ, and of titular earls, 
had given ſome encreaſe to royal authority, there were other cauſes which 
counterbalanced thoſe innovations, and tended, in a higher degree, to di- 
miniſh the power of the ſovereign. The diſuſe into which the feudal mi- 
litia had in a great meaſure fallen, made the barons almoſt entirely forget 
their dependance on the crown: By the diminution of the number of 
knights fees, the king had no reaſonable compenſation when he levied 
ſcutages, and exchanged their ſervice for money: The alienations of the 
crown lands had reduced him to poverty: And, above all, the conceſſion 
of the Great Charter had ſet bounds to royal power, and had rendered it 
more difficult and dangerous for the prince to exert any extraordinary act 
of arbitrary authority. In this ſituation, it was natural for the king to 
court the friendſhip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe influence was ho 
ways dangerous to him, and who, being expoſed to oppreſſion from their 


powerful neighbours, ſought a legal protection under the ſhadow of the 


© Eſſays on Britiſh Antiquities. This practice, howeve:, ſeems to have been mor? 
familiar in Scotland, and the kingdoms on the continent, than in England. 

P There are inſtances of princes of the bioud who accepted of the office of 
Spelman in voce 7jicecomes. 
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throne. Hedefired, therefore, to have their preſence in parliament, where 


they ſerved to controul the turbulent reſolutions of the great. To exad 
a regular attendance of the whole body would have produced confuſion, 
and would have impoſed too heavy a burden upon them. To ſummon only 
a few by writ, though it was practiſed, and had a good effect, ſerved not 
entirely the king's purpoſe ; becauſe theſe members had no farther autho- 
rity than attended their perſonal character, and were eclipſed by the ap. 
pearance of the more powerful nobility. He therefore diſpenſed with 
the attendance of moſt of the leſſer barons in parliament ; and in return 
for this indulgence (for ſuch it was then eſteemed), required them to chuſe 
in each county a certain number of their own body, whoſe charges they 
bore, and who, haying gained the confidence, carried with them, of courſe, 
the authority of the whole order. This expedient had been praGiſed at 
different times, in the reign of Henry III. 4, and regularly during that of 
the preſent king. The numbers ſent up by each county varied at the wil 
of the prince: They took their ſeat among the other peers ; becauſe by 
their tenure they belonged to that order * : The introducing of them into 
that houſe ſcarcely appeared an innovation: And though it was eaſily in 
the king's power, by varying their number, to command the reſolutions 
of the whole parliament, this circumſtance was little attended to in an age 
when force was more prevalent than laws, and when a reſolution, though 
taken by the majority of a legal aſſembly, could not be executed if it op- 
poſed the will of the more powerful minority. 

Bur there were other important conſequences which followed the di- 
minution and conſequent diſuſe of the ancient feudal militia, The king's 
expence in levying and maintaining a military force for every enterprize, was 
encreaſed beyond what his narrow revenues were able to bear: As the 
ſcutages of his military tenants, which were accepted in, lieu of their per- 
ſonal ſervice, had fallen to nothing, there were no means of ſupply but 
from voluntary aids granted him by the parliament and clergy or from 
the talliages which he might levy upon the towns and inhabitants in roy- 
al demeſne. In the preceding year, Edward had been obliged to exact 
no leſs than the ſixth of all moveables from the laity, and a moiety of all ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices © for his expedition into Poitou, and the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the Welſh : And this diftreſsful ſituation which was likely often 
to return upon him and. his ſucceſſors, made him think of a new device, 
and ſummon the repreſentatives of all the boroughs to parliament. This 


J Rot. Clauſ. 38 Hen. III. m. 7. and 12 d.: As alſo Rot. Clauſ. 42 Hen. III. m. I. d. | 
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EDWARD J. 477 
jod, which is the twenty-third of his reigu, ſeems to be the real aod trat 
h of the houſe of commons, and the faint dawn of popular governs" 
ment in England. For the repreſentatives of the counties were ouly depu- 
ties from the ſmaller barons and leſſer nobility : And the former precedent 
of repreſentatives from the boroughs, who were ſummoned by the earl of 
Leiceſter, was regarded as the act of a violent uſurpation, had been diſcon- 
tiaued in all the fubſequent parliaments, and if ſuch a meaſure had not be- 
come neceſſary on other accounts, that precedent was more likely to 
than give credit to it. 
Dvz1xG the courſe of ſeveral years, the kings of England, in imitation of 
other European princes, had embraced the ſalutary policy of encouraging 
and protecting the lower and more induſtrious orders of the ſtate ; whom 
they found well diſpoſed to obey the laws and civil magiſtrate, and whoſe 
ingenuity and labour furniſhed commodities, requifite for the ornament of 
peace and ſupport of war. Though the inhabitants of the country were 
{till left at the diſpoſal of their imperious lords; many attempts were 
made to give more ſecurity and liberty to citizens, aud make them enjoy, 
unmoleſted, the fruits of their induſtry. Boroughs were erected by royal 
patent within the demeſne lands : Liberty of trade was conferred upon 
them : 'The inhabitants were allowed to farm at a fixed rent their own tolls 
and cuſtoms" ; They were permitted to elect their own magiſtrates : 
Juſtice was adminiſtered to them by theſe magiſtrates, without obliging 
them to attend the ſheriff or county court : And ſome ſhadow of mdepen- 
dence, by means of theſe equitable privileges, was gradually acquired by 
the people . The king, bowever, retained till the power of levying 
talliages or taxes upon them at pleaſure *; and though their poverty, and 
the cuſtoms of the age, made theſe demands neither frequent nor exorbi- 
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tant, ſuch unlimited authority in the ſovereign was a ſenſible check upon 


commerce, and was utterly incompatible with all the principles of a free 
government. But when the multiplied neceſſities of the crown. produced 
a greater avidity for ſupply, the king, whoſe prerogative entitled him to 
exact it, found that he had not power ſufficient to enforce his edicts, and 
that it was neceſſary, before he impoſed raxes, to ſmooth the way for his 
demand, and to obtain the previous conſent of the boroughs, by ſolicitations, 


remonſtrances, and authority. The inconvenience of tranſacting this bu- 


ſineſs, with every particular borough was ſoon felt; and Edward became 


u Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 21. * Brady of Borough, App. No. 1, 2, 3. N 
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ſenſible, that the moſt expeditious way of obtainidg ſupply, was to aſſem. 
ble the deputies of all the boroughs, to lay before them the neceſſities o 
the ſtate, to diſcuſs the matter in their preſcnee, and to require their con. 
ſent to the demands of their ſovereign. For this reaſon, he ifſued writs tg 
the ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to parliament, along with two knight, 
of the ſhire, two deputies from each borough within their county , and 
theſe provided with ſufficient powers from their community, to conleat, 
in their name, to what he and his council ſhould require of them. A 
is a moſt equitable rule, ſays he, in his preamble to this writ, that what roy. 


Ern all ſhould be approved of by all; and common dangers be repelled by unite] 


efforts * ; a noble principle, which may ſeem to indicate a liberal mind in 
the king, and which laid the foundation of a free and an equitable gy. 
vernment. 

AFTER the election of theſe deputies, by the aldermen and common 
council, they gave ſureties for their attendance before the king and parlia- 


ment: Their charges were reſpectively borne by the borough which ſent 


them: And they had fo little idea of appearing as legiſlators, a character 
extremely wide of their low rank and condition , that no intelligence 


could be more diſagreeable to any borough, than to find that they mult 


elect, or to any individual than that he was elected to a truſt from which 
no profit or honour could poſſibly be derived d. They compoſed not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, an eſſential part of the parliament : They fat apart both 
from the barons and knights, who diſdained to mix with ſuch mean per- 
ſonages: After they had given their conſent to the taxes required cf 
them, their buſineſs. being then finiſhed, they ſeparated, even thongh the 
parliament ſtill continued to fit, and to canvaſs the national bulineſs * : 
And as they all conſiſted of men, who were real burgeſſes of the place 
from which they were ſent, the ſheriff, when he found no perſon of abili- 
ties or wealth ſnfficient for the office, often uſed the freedom of omitting 
particular boroughs in his returns; and as he received the thanks of thc 
people for this indulgence, he gave no diſpleaſure to the court, who lcvicl 


APE 
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Y Writs were iſſucd to about 120 c:tics and boroughs, 

# Brad of Boroughs, p. 25. 33 fremthe records. The writs of the parliament, imme- 
diatcly preceding, remain ; and the return of knights is there required, but not a word 
of the boroughs: A demonſtration, that this was the very year iu which they conmer- 
ced. In the year immediately preceding, the taxes were levied by a ſeermiug conſent 0: 
each particular borough, beginuing with London. Id. p. 31, 3%, 33. from the recuros, 
Alſo his auſwer to Petyt, p. 40, 4f. 


2 Reliquia Spelm. p. 64. Prynne's Preſ. *. Cotton's Abridg. aud the Abridg. 
puſſim. b Brady of Boroughs, p. 59. 60 © Thid, p. 37, 38. from 
the records, and Append. p, 19. Allo his Append. to his Anſw, to Petyt, Record. And 
his Glofl, in verb. Communitas Regn, p. 33. 
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EDWARD I. * 479 
on all the boroughs, without diſtinction, the tax agreed to by the majority 
of deputies ©. 

Taz union, however, of the repreſentatives from the boroughs gave 
gradually more weight to the whole order; and ic became cuſtomary for 
them, in return for the ſupplies which they granted, to prefer petitians to 
the crown for the redreſs of any particular grievance, of which they found 
reaſon to complain. The more the king's demands multiplied, the faſter 
theſe petitions encreaſed hoth in number and authority ; and the prince 
found it difficult to refuſe men, whoſe grants had ſupported his throne, 
and to whoſe aſſiſtance he might ſo ſoon be again obliged to have recourſe. 
The commons however were ſtill much below the rank of legiſlators*, Their 
petitions, though they received a verbal aſſent from the throne, were on- 
ly the rudiments of laws : The judges were afterwards entruſted with the 
power of putting them into form : And the king, by adding to them the 
ſanction of his authority, and that fometimes without the aſſent of the 
nobles, beſtowed validity upon them. The age did not refine ſo much as 
to perceive the danger of theſe irregularities, No man was difpleaſed, that 
the ſovertzgn, at the deſire of any claſs of men, ſhould iſſue an order, 
which appeared only to concern that claſs; and his predeceſſors were ſo 
near poſſeſſing the whole legiſlative power, that he gave no diſguſt by aſ- 
ſuming it in this ſeemingly inoſſenſive manner. But time and farther ex- 
perience gradually opened men's eyes, and corrected theſe abuſcs. It was 
found, that no laws could be fixed for one order of men, without affect- 
ing the whole; and that the force and efficacy of laws depended entirely 
on the terms employed in wording them. The houſe of peers, therefore, 
the moſt powerful order in the ſtate, with reaſon expected, that their aſſent 
ſhould be expreſsly grauted to all public ordinances®: And in the reign of 
Henry V. the commons required, that no laws ſhould be framed merely 
vpon their petitions, unleſs the ſtatutes were worded by themſelves, and 
bad paſſed their houſe in the form of a bill®, 
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© Brady of Boroughs, p. 52. from the records. There is even an inſtance in the reign 
ef Edward II. when the king named all the dex uties, Id. £ niw. to Petyt, p. 161. If ke 


fairly named the moſt conſiderable and creditable burgeſſes, little exception would be 


taken; as their buſineſs was not to check the king; but to reaſon with him, and con- 
ſent to his demands. It was not till the reign of Richard Il. chat the ſhecifls were de- 


[rived of the power of omitting bacoughs at plcaſure. Sce Stat. at Large, 5th Richard 


II. cap. 4 


t See note [V] at the end of the volume. | 

la thoſe inſtances found in Cotton's Abridgement, where the king appears to anſwer 
of himielf the petitions of the commons, be probably exerted no more than that power, 
ting matters by royal edicts or procla- 
made by the king 
It is more like» 


which was long inherent in the crowy, of regula 
mations. But no durable or general ſtatute ſeems ever to have been 


ly that the pecrs alone, without the commons, would cnadt ſtatutes. 
» Brady's Anſwer to Petyt, p. 85. ſcom the records. 
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3 as the ſame cauſes, which had produced a partition of property, 
continued ſtill to operate; the number of knights and leſſer barons, or 
what the Engliſh call the gentry, perpetually encreafed, and they ſunk 
into a rank ſtill more inferior to the great nobility. The equality of te. 


nure was loſt in the great inferiority of power and property; and the 


houſe of repreſentatives from the counties was gradually ſeparated from 


that of the peers, and formed a diſtin& order in the ſtate .. The growth 


of commerce, meanwhile, augmented the private wealth and conſideration 
of the burgeſſes; the frequent demands of the crown encreaſed their pub- 
lic importance; and as they reſembled the knights of ſhires in one material 
circumſtance, that of repreſentiug particular bodies of men; it no longer 
appeared unſuitable to unite them together in the ſame houſe, and to con- 
found their rights and privileges *. Thus the third eſtate, that of the 
commons, reached at laſt its preſent form; and as the country gentlemen 
made thenceforwards no ſcruple of appearing as deputies from the bo- 
roughs, the diſtinction between the members was entirely loſt, and the 
lower houſe acquired thence a great acceſſion of weight and importance 
in the kingdom. Still, however, the office of th'3 eſtate was very differ- 
ent from that which it has ſince exerciſed with ſo much advantage to the 
pnklic. Inſtead of checking and controuling the authority of the king, 
they were naturally induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain of 
law and juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the power of the ariſtocracy, 
which at once was the ſource of oppreſſion to themſelves, and diſturbed 


him in the execution of the laws. The king, in his turn, gave counte- 


nance to an order of men, ſo uſeful and ſo little dangerous: The peers al- 


ſo were obliged to pay them ſome conſideration : And by this means the 
third eſtate, formerly ſo abject in England, as well as in all other Euro- 


pean nations, roſe by flow degrees to their preſent importance: and in 
their progreſs made arts and commerce, the neceſſary attendants of liber- 
ty and equality, flouriſh in the kingdom l. 

Wuar ſufficiently proves, that the commencement of the houſe of 


burgeſſes, who are the true commons, was not an affair of chance, but a- 


roſe from the neceſſities of the preſent ſituation, is, that Edward, at the 


very ſame time, ſummoned.deputies from the inferior clergy, the firſt that 


ever met in England *, and he required them to impoſe taxes on their 
conſtitaents for the public ſervice. Formerly the eccleſiaſtical benefices 


bore no part of the burthens of the ſtate : The pope indeed of late had 


often levied impoſitions upon them: He had ſometimes granted this 
power to the ſovereign ® ; The * himſelf had, in the preceding year, 
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cue. XIII. EDWARD 1. 
exacted, by menaces and violence, a very grievous tax of half the revenues 
of the clergy : But as this precedent was dangerous, and could not ealily 
be repeated in a government which required the conſent of the ſubject to 


any extraordinary reſolution, Edward found it more prudent to afſemble 


a lower houſe of convocation, to lay before them his neceſlities, and to 
aſk ſome ſupply. But on this ogcaſion he met with difficulties. Whe- 
ther that the clergy thought themſelves the moſt independent body in.the 
kingdom, or were diſguſted by the former exorbitant impoſitions, they 
abſolutely refuſed their aſſent to the king's demand of a fifth of their 
moveables ; and it was not till a ſecond meeting, that, on their perſiſting 
in this refuſal, he was willing to accept of a tenth. The barons and 
knights granted him, without beſitation, an eleventh ; the burgeſſes a ſe- 
venth, But the clergy till ſcrupled to meet on the king's writ ; left by 
ſuch an inſtance of obedience they ſhould ſeem to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of the temporal power : And this compromiſe was at laſt fallen upon, 
that the king ſhould iſſue his writ to the archbiſhop ; and that the arch- 
biſhop ſhould, in conſequence of it, ſummon the clergy, who as they then 


appeared to obey their ſpiritual ſuperior, no longer heſitated to meet in 


convocation. This expedient, however, was the cauſe why the eccleſiaſtics 
were ſeparated into two houſes of convocation under their ſeveral arch- 
biſhops, and formed not one eſtate, as in other countries of Europe; which 
was at firſt the king's intention . We now return to the courſe of our 
narration. 


EowarD, conſcious of the reaſons of diſguſt which he had given to the 


king of Scots, informed of the diſpoſitions of that people, and expecting 


the moſt violent effects of their reſentment, which he knew he had fo 
well merited : employed the ſupplies, granted him, by his people, in mak- 
ing prepkrations againſt the hoſtilities of his northern neighbour. When 
in this ſituation, he received intelligence of the treaty ſecretly concluded 
between John and Philip; and though uneaſy at this concurrence of a 
French and Scottiſh war, he reſolved not to encourage his enemies by a 
pulillanimous behaviour, or by yielding to their united efforts. He ſum- 


moned John to perform the duty of a vaſſal, and to ſend him a 1296. 


ſapply of forces againſt an invaſion from France, with which he 
was then threatened: He next required, that the fortreſſes of Berwie, 
Jedborough and Roxborough, ſhould be put into his, hands as a ſecurity 
during the war v: He cited John to appear in an Engliſh parliament to be 
held at Newcaſtle : And when none of theſe ſucceſſive, demands were com- 
plied with, he marched northward with numerous forces, 30,000 foot and 
4000 horſe, to chaltiſe his ecbellious vaſſal. The Scot*iſh nation, who 
Vor. I. H h 
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1, had little reliance on the vigour and abilities of their prince, aſſigned hin the 
28 a council of twelve noblemen, in whoſe hand the ſovereignty was really giv 
1 lodged d, and who put the country in the” beſt poſture of which the pre. We 
0 | ſent diſtractions would admit. A great army, compoſed of 40,000 infan- the 
1 | try, though ſupported only by 500 cavalry, advanced to the frontiers; and 

Wl! and after a fruitleſs attempt upon Carliſle, marched eaſtwards to defend ken 
[ thoſe provinces which Edward was preparing to attack. But ſome of the con 

| | x moſt conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobles, Robert Bruce, the father and aba 

| ! ſon, the earls of March and Angus, prognoſticating the ruin of their coun. int 

| try, from the concurrence of inteſtine diviſions and a foreign invaſion, en- exp 

| deavoured to ingratiate themſelves with Edward, by an early fubmiſſion ; mac 

bf and the king, encouraged by this favourable incident, led his army into tha 


the enemies“ country, and croſſed the Tweed, without oppoſition, at 


1296. Coldſtream. He then received a meſſage from John, by 
| | 23th March. which that prince, having now procured, for himſelf and his — 
f - nation, pope Celeſtine's diſpenſation from- former oaths, renounced the end 
N homage which had been done to England, and ſet Edward at defiance”, earl 
* this bravado was but ill ſupported by the military operations of the Scots, * 
i Berwic was already taken by aſſault : Sir William Douglas, the governor, my. 
1 was made priſoner : Above 7000 of the garrifon were put to the ſword: pai 
. And Edward, elated by this great advantage, diſpatched earl Warenne rect 
with 12,000 men, to lay fiege to Dunbar, which- was defenJed by the that 

flower of the Scottiſh nobility. 


wr 


Fur Scots, ſenſible of the importance of this place, which, if taken, 

. laid their whole country open to the enemy, advanced with their main 
8 army, under the command of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Marr, in 
order to relieve it. Warenne, not diſmayed at the great ſuperiority of 

their number, marched out to give them battle. He attacked 
them with great vigour ; and as undiſciplined troops,. when nu- 
- merous, are but the more expoſed to a panic upon any alarm, he ſoon 


27th April. 


— — — — 


threw them into confuſion, and chaſſed them off the field with great ſlaugh- hiſt 

1 ter. The loſs of the Scots is ſaid to have amounted to 20,000 men: wh 

. The caſtle of Dunbar, with all its garriſon, ſurrendered the next day to Ed- Pn 

| | | ward, who, after the battle, had brought up the main body of the Engliſh, libe 

4 and who now proceeded with an aſſured confidence of ſucceſs. The caſtle out 

of Roxborough was yielded by James ſteward of Scotland; and that no- * 

bleman, from whom is deſcended the royal family of Stuart, was again En 

NA obliged to ſwear fealty to Edward. After a feeble reſiſtance, the caſtles ing 

| -of Edinburgh and Stirling opened their gates to the enemy. All the me: 
(ſouthern parts were inſtantly ſubdued by the Engliſh , and to enable them 

| Heming. vol. i. p. 75. " Rymer, vol. ii. p. 607, Walfing. p. 66. Heming. p 

| vol, i, p. 92. * : * 
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the better to reduce the northern, whoſe inacceſſible ſituation ſeemed to 
give them ſome more ſecurity, Edward ſent for a ſtrong reinforcement of 
Welſh and Iriſh, who, being accuſtomed to a defultory kind of war, were 
the belt fitted to purſue the fugitive Scots into the receſſes of their lakes 
and mountains. But the ſpirit of the nation was already bro- 

ken by their misfortunes ; and the feeble and timid Baliol, dif- Scotian4 
contented with his own ſubjects, and over-awed by the Engliſh, , — 
abandoned all thoſe reſources, which his people might yet have poſſeſſed 
in this extremity, He haſtened to make his ſubmiſſions to Edward; he 
expreſſed the deepeit penitence for his diſloyalty to his liege-lord ; and he 
made a ſolemn and irrevocable reſignation of his crown into the hands of 
that monarch *, Edward marched northwards to Aberdeen and Elgin, 
without meeting an enemy: No Scotchman approached him but to pay 
him ſubmiſſion and do him homage : Even the turbulent Highlanders, 
erer refractory to their own princes, and averſe to the reſtraint of laws, 


endeavoured to prevent the devaſtation of their country, by giving him 


early proofs of obedience : And Edward, having brought the whole king · 
dom to a ſeeming ſtate of tranquillity, returned to the ſouth with his ar- 
my. There was a ſtone, to which the popular ſaperſtition of the Scats 
paid the higheſt veneration : All their kings were ſeated on it, when they 
received the rite of inauguration : An ancient tradition aſſured them, 
that, wherever this ſtone was placed, their nation ſhould always govern * 
And it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true palladium of their 
monarchy, and their ultimate reſource amidſt all their misfortunes. Ed- 
ward got poſſeſſion of it; and carried it with him into England. He 
gave orders to deſtroy the records, and all thoſe monuments of antiquity, 


* which might preſerve the memory of the independence of the kingdom, 
and reſute the Engliſh claims of ſuperiority, The Scots pretend, that he 


alſo deſtroyed all the annals preſerved in their convents ; But it is not pro- 


bable, that a nation, ſo rude and unpoliſhed, ſhould be poſſeſſed of any 


hiſtory which deſerves much to be regretted. The great ſeal of Baliol 
was broken ; and that prince himſelf was carried priſoner to London, and 
committed to cuſtody in the Tower. Two years after, he was reſtored to 
liberty, and ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in France; where, with- 
out making any farther attemprs ſar the recovery of his royalty, he died 
in a private ſtation. Earl Warenne was left governor of Scotland u: 
Engliſhmen were entruſted with the chief offices: And Edward, flatter- 
ing himfelf that he had attained the end of all his wiſhes, and that the nu- 
merous acts of fraud and violence, which he had practiſed againſt Scotland. 


H h 2 
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| had terminated in the final reduction of that kingdom, returned with his 
1 victorious army into England. 
is 1296. An attempt which he made about the ſame time, for the 
mou -— recovery of Guienne, was not equally ſucceſsful. He ſent 
4 | thither an army of 7000 men, under the command of his hro. 
ther the earl of Lancaſter. That pringe gained at firſt ſome advantages 
over the Trench at Bourdeaux : But he was ſoon after ſeized with a dif. 
temper, of which he died at Bayonne. The command devolved on the 
carl of Lincoln, who was not able to perform any thing conſiderable during 
the reſt of the campaign 
Bur the active and ambitious ſpirit of Edward, while his conqueſts 
brought ſuch confiderable acceſſions to the Engliſh monarchy, could not 
be ſatisfied, ſo long as Guienne, the ancient patrimony of his family, was 
wreſted from him by the diſhoneſt artifices of the French monarch. Find- 
ing, that the diftange of that province rendered all his efforts againſt it 
feeble and uncertain, he purpoſed to attack France in a quarter where ſhe 
appeared more vulnerable ; and with this view he married his daughter 
Elizabeth, to John earl of Holland, and, at the ſame time contracted an 
alliance with Guy eari of Flanders, ſtipulated to pay him the ſum of 
75,000 pounds, and projected an invaſion, with their united forces, upon 
Philip, their common enemy *. He hoped that, when he himſelf, at the 
head of the Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Dutch armies, remforced by his Ger- 
© han allies, to whom he had promiſed or remitted conſiderable ſums, ſhould 
enter the frontiers of France, and threaten the capital itſelf, Philip would 
at laſt be obliged to relinquiſh his acquiſitions, and purchaſe peace by the 
reſtitution of Guienne. But, in order to ſet this great machine in move- 
ment, conſiderable ſupplies were requiſite from the parliameyt ; and Ed- 
ward, without much difficulty, obtained from the barons and knights a- - 
new grant of a twelfth of all their moveables, and from the boroughs, that 
of an eighth. The great and almoſt unlimited, power of the king over 
| h the latter, enabled bim to throw the heavier part of the burthen on them; 
| | and the prejudices which he ſeems always to have entertained againſt the 


J church, on account of the former zeal of the clergy for the Mountfort _ 
| 5 | * facion, made him reſolve to load them with ſtill more conſiderable impoſi- * 
+þ tions, and he required of 'them a fifth of their moveables. But he here pl 
| met with an oppoſition, which for ſome time diſconcerted all his meaſures, = 
| and engaged him in enterprizes that were fomewhat dangerous to him; as 
= and would have proved fatal to any of his predeceſſors. ap 
| Bonirace VIII. who had ſucceeded Celeſtine in the papal * 
= - 2296. 

| Difſe tions throne, was a man of the moſt lofty and enterprizing ſpirit ; th 

| — ah aud, though not endowed with that ſeverity of manners which 
commonly accompanies ambition in men of his order, he was 5 
l 1 


* Heming. vol. i. p. 72, 73, 74- x Rymer, vol, ii. p. 761. Walfing. p. 68. 
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determined to carry the authority of the tiara, and his dominion over the 
temporal power, to as great a height as it had ever attained in any for- 
mer period, Senſible that his immediate predeceſſors, by oppreſſing the 
church in every province of Chriſtendom, had extremely alienated the 
affections of the clergy, and had afforded the civil magiſtrate a pretence 
for laying like impoſitions on eccleſiaſtical revenues, he attempted to 
reſume the former ſtation of the ſovereign pontiff, and to eſtabliſh him- 
{elf as the common protector of the ſpiritual order againſt all invaders, 
For this purpoſe, he iſſued very early in his pontificate a general bull, pro- 
hibiting all princes from levying without his conſent, any taxes upon the 
clergy, and all clergymen from ſubmitting to ſuch impoſitions; and he 
threatened both of them with the penalties of excommunication in caſe of 
diſobedience . This important edi& is ſaid to have been procured by the 
ſolicitation of Robert de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who in- 
tended to employ it as a rampart againſt the violent extortions which the 
church had felt from Edward, and the ſtill greater, which that prince's 
multiplied neceſſities gave them reaſon to apprehend. When a demand, 
therefore, was made on the clergy of a fifth of their moveables, a tax which 
was probably much more grievous than a fifth of their revenue, as their 
lands were moſtly ſtocked with their cattle, and cultivated by their villains ; 
the clergy took ſnelter under the bull of pope Boniface, and pleaded con- 
ſcience in refuſing compliance. The king came not immediately to ex- 
tremities on this repulſe ; but, after locking up all their granaries and 
baras, and prohibiting all reat to be paid them, he appointed a new ſynod, 
to confer with him upon his demand. The primate, not diſmayed by 
theſe proofs of Edward's reſolution, here plainly told him, that the clergy 
owed obedience to two ſovereigns, their ſpiritual and their temporal ; but 
their duty bound them to a much greater attachment to the former than 
to the latter: They could not comply with his commands (for ſuch in 
ſome meaſure, the requeſts of the crown were then deemed), in contradic- 
tion to the expreſs p:obibition of the ſovereign pontiff *, 

Tus clergy had ſeen, in many inſtances, that Edward paid little 1297. 
regard to thoſe numerous privileges, on which they ſet ſo high a 
value. He had formerly ſeized, in an arbitrary manner, all-the money and 
plate belonging to the churches and convents, and had applied them to the 
public ſervice b; and they could not but expect more violent treatment 
on this ſharp refuſal, grounded on ſuch dangerous principles. Inſtead of 
applying to the pope for a relaxation of his bull, he reſolved immediately 
to employ the power in his hands; and he told the ecclefiaſtics, that, ſince 
they refuſed to ſupport the civil government they were unworthyy to re- 


H z 1 
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any benefit from it; and he would accordingly put them out of the pro- 


tection of the laws. This vigorous meaſure was immediately carried into 


execution ©, Orders were iſſued to the judges to receive no cauſe brought 
before them by the clergy ; to hear and decide all cauſes in which they 
were defendants : To do every man juſtice againft them ; to do them juſ. 
tice againſt no body 4. The eccleſiaſtics ſoon found themſelves in the moſt 
miſerable ſituation imaginable. They could not remain in their own houſes 
or convents for want of ſubſiſtence: If they went abroad in queſt of mainte- 
nance, they were diſmounted, robbed oſ their horſes and cloaths, abuſed 
by every ruffian, and no redreſs could be obtained by them for the moſt 
violent injury. The primate himſelf was attacked on the highway, was 
ſtripped of his equipage and furniture, and was at laſt reduced to board 
himſelf, with a ſingle fervant, in the houſe of a country clergymen f. 
The king meanwhile, remained an indifferent fpectator of all theſe violen- 


ces; and without employing his officers in committing any immediate in. 


jury on the prieſts which might have appeared invidious and oppreſſive, he 
took ample vengeance on them for their obſtinate refuſal of his demands. 
Though the archbiſhop iſſued a general ſentence of excommunication a- 
gainſt all who attacked the perſons or property of eccleſiaſtics, it was not 
regarded: While Edward enjoyed the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the people be- 


come the voluntary inftruments of his juſtice againſt them, and enure them- 


ſelves to throw off that reſpect for the ſacred order, by which they had ſe 
long been overawed and governed. 

THe ſpirits of the clergy were at laſt broken by this harſh treatment. 
Beſides, that the whole province of You, which lay neareſt the danger 
that ſtill hung over them from the Scots, voluntarily, from the firſt, voted a 
fifth of their moveables ; the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, and ſome others, 
made a compoſition for the ſecular clergy within their dioceſes ; and they 
agreed not to pay the fifth, which would have been an act of diſobedience 


to Boniface's bull, but to depoſite a ſum equivalent in ſome church ap- 


pointed them; whence it was taken by the kings officers *, Many parti- 


cular convents and clergymen made payment of a like ſum, and received 


che. king's protection "7 - Thoſe who had not ready money, entered into 


- recognizances for the payment. And there was ſcarcely found one eccle- 


ſiaſtie in the kingdom, who ſeemed willing to ſuffer, for the ſake of religi- 
ous privileges, this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt tedious and lan- 
guiſhing of any, the moſt mortifying to ſpiritual pride, and not rewarded 
by that crown of glory, which the church holds up, with ſuch oftentation, 
to her devoted adherents. | 


r © Walling. p. 6g. Heming. vol. i. p. 107. d NI. Weſt. p. 49%, F*f Heming. 
vol. i. p. 10g. b Ibid. vol. i. p. 108, 109. Chron, Dunſt, p. 653, Þ Ibid, vol. 
ii p. 654- 
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Bur as the money, granted by parliament, though conſider- 2295. 
able, was not ſufficient to ſupply the king's neceſſities, and that Arvurary: 


levied by compolitions with the clergy came in ſlowly, Edward meaſures, * 


was obliged, for the obtaining of farther ſupply, to exert his arbitrary 
power, and to lay an oppreſſive hand on all orders of men in the kingdom, 
He limited the merchants in the quantity of wool allowed to be exported ; 

and at the ſame time forced them to pay him a duty of forty ſhilſſ ings a 
ſack, which was computed to be above the third of the value l. He ſei- 
zed all the reſt of the wool, as well as all the leather of the kingdom, into 
his hands, and diſpoſed of theſe commodities for his own benelit &: He re- 


quired the ſheriffs of each county to ſupply him with 2000 quarters of 


wheat, and as many of oats, which he permitted them to ſeize wherever 
they could find them : The cattle and other commodities, neceſſary for 
ſupplying his army, were laid hold of without the conſent of the owners! : 
And though he promiſed to pay afterwards the equivalent of all theſe 
goods, men ſaw but little probability that a prince, who ſubmitted fo lit- 
tle to the limitations of law, could ever, amidſt his multiplied neceſſities, 
he reduced to a firict obſervance of his engagements. He ſhowed, at 
the ſame time, an equal diſregard to the principles of the feudal law, by 
which all the lands of his kingdom were held : In order to encreafe his 
army, and enable him to ſupport that great effort, which he intended to 
make againſt France, he required the attendance of every proprietor of 
land poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a year, even though he held not of the 
crown, and was not obliged by his tenure to perform any ſuch ſervice n. 

Tast acts of violence and of arbitrary power, notwithſtanding the 
great perſonal regard generally borne to the king, bred murmurs in every 
order of men ; and it was not lang ere ſome of the great nobility, jealous 
of their own privileges, as well as of national liberty, gave countenance 
and authority to theſe complaints. Edward aſſembled on the fea-coaſt an 
my, which he purpoſed to ſend over to Gaſcony, while he himſelf ſhould 
in perſun make an impreſſion on the fide of Flanders; and he intended 
to put theſe forces nnder the command of Humphrey Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford, the conſtable, and Roger Pigod, earl of Norfolk, the Mareſchal of 
England. But theſe two. powerful earls refuſed to execute his commands, 
and affirmed, that they were only obliged by their office to attend his per- 
ſon in the wars. A violent altercation enſued ; and the king, in the 
height of his paſſion, addrefling himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed, Sir 
earl, by God, you ſhall either go or hang. By Got, Sir King, replied Here- 
ford, I will neither go nor hang ®. And he immediately departed, with the 
mareſchal, and above thirty other conſiderable barous. 
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Urox this gppoſitioh, the king laid aſide the project of an expedition 
againſt Guienne ; and aſſembled the forces, which he himſelf purpaſed to 
tranſport into Flanders. But the two earls, irritated in the conteſt, aud 
elated by impunity, pretending that none of their anceſtors had ever ſerved 
in that country, refuſed to perform the duty of their office in muitering the 
army ». The king, now finding it adviſeable to proceed with modera- 
tion, inſtead of attainting the earls who poſſeſſed their dignities by here. 
ditary right, appointed Thomas de Berkeley, and Geoffrey de Geyneville, 
to act, in that emergence, as conſtable and mareſchal v. He endeavoured 
to reconcile himſelf with the church.; took the primate again into fa 
vour 4 ; made him, in conjunction with Reginald de Grey, tutor to the 
prince, whom he intended to appoint guardian of the kingdom during 
his abſence ; and he even aſſembled a great number of the nobility ia 
Weſtminſter- hall, to whom he deigned to make an apology for his paſt 
conduct. He pleaded the urgent neceſſities of the erown ; his extreme 
want of money; his engagements from honour as well as intereſt to ſup. 
port his foreign allies : And he promiſed, if ever he returned in ſafety, to 
redreſs all their grievances, to reſtore the execution of the laws, and to 
make all his ſubjects compenſation for the loſſes which they had ſuſtained, 
Meanwhile, he begged them to ſuſpend their animoſities ; to judge of 
him by his future conduct, of which, he hoped, he ſhould be more matter; 
to remain faithful to his government, or if he periſhed in the preſent war, 
to preſerve their allegiance to his ſon and ſucceſſor v. 

Taxa were certainly, from the concurrence of diſcontents among the 
great, and grievances of the people, materials ſufficient, in any other pe- 
riod, to have kindled a civil war in England: But the vigour and abili- 
ties of Edward kept every one in awe ; and his dexterity, in ſtopping on 
the brink of danger, and retracting the meaſures to which he had been 
puſhed by his violent temper and arbitrary principles, ſaved the nation 
from ſo great a calamity. The two great earls dared not to break out into 
open violence : They proceeded no farther than framing a remonſtrance, 
which was delivered to the king at Winchelſca, when he was ready to em- 
bark for Flanders. They there complained of the violations of the great. 


charter and that of foreſts ; the violent ſeizure of corn, leather, cattle, and 


above all, of wool, a commodity, which they affirmed to be equal in value 
to half the lands in the kingdom : the arbitary impoſition of forty ſhillings 
a fack on the ſmall quantity of wool allowed to be exported by the mer- 
chants ; and they claimed an immediate redreſs of all theſe grievances *. 
The king told them, that the greater part of his council were now at a dis- 


© Rymer, vol. ii. . 733. Walfirg, p. 70 P M. Welt. p. 430. 
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tance, and without their advice he could not deliberate on meaſures of ſo. | 
great importance *. | 

Bur the conſtable and mareſchal, with the barons of their va 
party, reſolved to take advantage of Edward's abſence, aud Den dene 
to obtain an explicit aſſent to their demands. When ſum- * 5 whey 
moned to attend the parliament at London, they came with a 
great body of cavalry and infantry ; and before they would enter the city, 
required that the gates ſhould be put into their cuſtody v. The primate, 
who ſecretly favoured all their pretenſions, adviſed the council to comply; 
and thus they became maſters both of the young prince and of the reſolu- 
tions of parliament. Their demands, bowever, were moderate; and ſuch 
as ſufficiently juſtify the purity of their intentions in all their paſt meaſures: 
They only required, that the two charters ſhould receive a ſolemn confir. 
mation ; that a clauſe ſhould be added to fecure the nation for ever againſt 
all impoſitions and taxes without conſent of parliament ; and that they 
themſelves, and their adherents, who had refuſed to attend the king into 
Flanders, ſhould be pardoned for the offence, and ſhould be again received 
into favour V. The prince of Wales and his council aſſented to theſs$ 
terms: and the charters were ſent over to the king in Flanders to be 
there confirmed by him. Edward felt the utmoſt reluctance to this mea- 
ſure, which, he apprehended, would for the future impoſe fetters on his 
conduct, and ſet limits to his lawleſs authority. On various pretences, 
he delayed three days giving any anſwer to the deputies ; and when the 
pernicious conſequences of his refuſal were repreſented to him, he was at 
laſt obliged, after many internal ſtruggles, to affix his ſeal to the charters, - 
as alſo to the clauſe that bereaved him of the power, which he had hitherto 
aſumed, of impoſing arbitrary taxes upon the people *. | 

Tua we may finiſh, at once this intereſting tranſaction concerning the 
ſettlement of the charters, we ſhall briefly mention the ſubſequent events 
which relate to it. The conſtable and mareſchal, informed of the king's 
compliance, were ſatisfied ; and not only ceaſed from diſturbing the go- 
vernment, but aſſiſted the regency with their power againſt the Scots, who 
had riſen in arms, and had thrown off the yoke of England . But being 
ſenſible, that the ſmalleſt pretence would ſuffice to make Edward retract 
theſe deteſted laws, which, though they had often received the ſanction 
both of king, and parliament, and had been acknowledged during three 
reigns, were never yet deemed to have ſuflicient validity; they inſiſted, that 
he ſhould again confirm them on his return to England, and ſhould there. 


t Walling. p. 72. Heming. vol. i. p. 117. rivet, p. 304- 


* Heming. vol. i. p. 138, w Walſing. p. 73. Heming vol. i. p. 138, 
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by renounce all plea which he might derive from his reſiding in a foreign char 
country, when he formerly affixed his ſea] to them *. It appeared, that this 
they judged aright of Edward's character and intentious : He delayed the 1 
this confirmation as long as poſſible ; and when the fear of worſe conſe. after 
quences obliged him again to comply, he expreſsly added a ſalvo for bis neve' 
royal dignity or prerogative, which in effect enervated the whole force viole 
of the charters *. The two earls and their adherents left the parliament have 
in diſguſt ; and the king was conſtrained, on a future occafion, to grant abſol 
to the people, without any ſubterfuge, a pure and abſolute confirmation tible 
of thoſe laws d, which were ſo much the object of their paſſionate affeRion, he at 
Even farther ſecurities were then provided for the eſtabliſhment of national preſu 
privileges. Three knights were appointed to be choſen in each county, advat 
and were inveſted with the power of puniſhing, by fine and impriſonment, of th 
every tranſgreſſion or violation of the charters © : A precaution which, 
though it was ſoon diſuſed, as 'encroaching too much on royal preroga. 
tive, proves the attachment which the Engliſh, in that age, bore to liber. 
"th and their well-grounded jealouſy of the arbitrary diſpoſition of Ed. 
ward. 

Tur work, however, was not yet entirely finiſhed and complete. In 
order to execute the leſſer charter, it was requiſite, by new perambula- 
tions, to ſet bounds to the royal foreſts, and to diſafforeſt all land which 
former encroachments had comprehended within their limits. Edward 
diſcovered the ſame reluctance to comply with this equitable demand; and it 
was not till after many delays on his part, and many ſolicitations and re- 
queſts, and even menaces of war and violence 4 on the part of the barons, 
that the perambulations were made, and exact boundaries fixed, by a ju- , 
ry in each county, to the extent of his foreſts ©, Had not his ambitious 
and active temper raiſed him ſo many foreign enemies, and obliged him to 
have recourſe ſo often to the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, it is not likely that 
thoſe conceſſions could ever have been extorted from him. 

Bur while the people, after ſo many ſucceſsful ſtruggles, deemed 
themſelves happy in the ſecure poſſeſſion of their privileges, they were 
ſurprized in 1305 to find, that Edward had ſecretly applied to Rome, and 
bad procured, from that mercenary court, an abſolution from all the oaths 
and engagements, which he had ſo often reiterated, to obſerve both the 


2 Heming. vol. i. p- 159. Heming. vol. i. p. 167, 168, b Heming, 
vol. i. p. 168. Heminpford, vol. i. p. 170. d Walſing. p. 80. 
We zre told by Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 145. from the Chronicle of St. Albans, that the ba- 
rons, not content with the execution of the charter of foreſts, demanded of Edward as 
high terms as had been impoſed on his father by the car] of Leiceſter : But no other mina. 
hiſtorian mentions this particular. | | © ref 
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charters. There are ſome hiſtorians f ſo credulous as to imagine, that 
this perilous ſtep was taken by him for no other purpoſe, than to acquire 
the merit of granting a new confirmation of the charters, as he did ſoon 
after; and a confirmation ſo much the more unqueſtionable, as it could 
never after be invalidated by his ſucceſſors, on pretence of any force or 
violence which had been impoſed upon him. But beſides, that this might 
have been done with a better grace, if he had never applied for any ſnch 
abſolution, the whole tenor of his conduct proves him to he little ſuſcep- 
tible of ſuch refinements in patriotiſm ; and this very deed itſelf, in which 
he anew confirmed the charters, carries on the face of it a very oppoſite 
preſumption. Though he ratified the charters in general, he ſtill took 
advantage of the papal bull ſo far as to invalidate the late perambulations 
of the foreſts, which had been made with ſuch care and attention, and to 
reſerve to himſelf the power, in caſe of favourable incidents, to extend as 
much as formerly thoſe arbitrary juriſdictions. 1f the power was not in 
fact made uſe of, we can only conclude, that the favourable incidents did 
not offer, | 

Tavs, after the conteſts of near a whole century, and theſe ever accom- 
panied with violent jealouſies, often with public convulſions, the Great 
Charter was finally eſtabliſhed; and the Engliſh nation have the honour 
of extorting, by their perſeverance, this conceſſion from the ableſt, the 
moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitions of all their princes l. It is com- 
puted, that above thirty confirmations of the charter were at different 
times required of ſcveral kings, and granted by them, in full parliament; 
a precaution which, while it diſcovers ſome ignorance of the true nature 
of law and government, proves a laudable jealouſy of national privileges in 
the people, and an extreme anxicty, leſt contrary precedents ſhould ever 
be pleaded as an authority for infringing them. Accordingly we find, 
that, though arbitrary practices often prevailed, and were even able to e- 
ſtabliſh themſelves into ſettled cuſtoms, the validity of the Great Charter 
vas never afterwards formally diſputed ; and that grant was flill regarded 
as the baſis of Engliſh government, and the ſure rule by which the au- 
thority of every cuſtom was to be tried and cauvaſſed. The juriſdiction 
of the Star chamber, martial law, impriſonment by warrants from the pri- 
vy-council, and other practices of à like nature, though eſtabliſhed for ſe- 
veral centuries, were ſcarcely ever allowed by the Engliſh to be parts of 
their conſtitution : mY affection of the nation ſor liberty ſtill prevailed o- 

' Brady, vol. ii. p. 84. Carte, vol. ii. p. 292. 

© It mufl however be remarked, that the king never forgave the chief actors in this 
tranſaQion ; apd he found means afterwards to oblige both the conſtable and nuarefchal 
© reſign their offices into his hands. The former received a new greont of it : But tae 
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force from the execution of more important projects. This diſpoſition 


"theſe exorbitant pretenſions, which he had been tempted to aſſume from 


tunate a cataſtrophe, that they have been ſecretly abandoned, though ne- 
ver openly relinquiſhed, by his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair. Edward 
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ver all precedent, and even all political reaſoning : The exerciſe of the brougl 
powers, after being long the ſource of ſecret murmurs among the people, marria! 
was in fulneſs of time, ſolemnly aboliſhed, as illegal, at leaſt as opprellie, garet, 
by the whole legiſlative authority. ter oft 

To return to the period from which this account of the charters hai the Er 


led us: Though the king's impatience to appear at the head of his ar. filted, 


f mies in Flanders made him overlook all conſiderations, either of domeftic compre 
diſcontents or of commotions among the Scots; his embarkation had been differet 
ſo long retarded by the various obſtructions thrown in his way, that he making 
loſt the proper ſeaſon for action, and after his arrival made no progreſs :hando 


againſt the enemy. The king of France, taking advantage of his abſence, thould 
had broken into the Low Countries; had defeated the Flemings in the conque 
battle of Furnes; had made himſelf maſter of Liſle, St. Omer, Courtrai, an acq 
and Ypres; and ſeemed in a ſituation to take full vengeance on the call ratious 
of Flanders, his rebellious vaſſal. But Edward, ſeconded by an Engliſh their c 
army of 50,000 men (for this is the number aſſigned by hiſtorians *), This u 


was able to ſtop the career of his victories; and Philip, finding all the and wh 
weak reſources of his kingdom already exhauſted, began to dread a re pet, v 
verſe of fortune, and to apprehend an invaſion on France itſelf, The That 
king of England, on the other hand, diſappointed of aſſiſtance from A- for the 
dolph king of the Romans, which he had purchaſed at a very high price, poſed t 
and finding many urgent calls for his preſence in England, was deſirous of Tue 


ending, on any honourable terms, a war, which ſerved only to divert his E bikes s 
for ma 


in both monarchs ſoon produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two years ; 1 


and engaged them to ſubmit their differences to the arbitration of pope 
Boniface. | 
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Box1FACcE was among the laſt of the ſovereign pontiffs that ex- 
1298. WE . 1 

erciſed an authority over the temporal juriſdiction of princes: an 
the ſucceſsful example of his predeceſſors, but of which the ſeaſon was now 
paſt, involved him in ſo many calamities, and were attended with ſo unfor- 


and Philip, equally jealous of papal claims, took care to inſert in their re-. 
ference, that Boniface was made judge of the difference by their conſent, 
as a private perſon, not by any right of his pontificate ; and the pops, 
without ſeeming to be offended at this mortifying clauſe, proceeded to 
give a ſentence between them, in which they both acquieſced I. He 
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brought them to agree, that their union ſhould be cemented by à double 
marriage ; that of Edward himſelf, who was now a widower, with Mar. 
garet, Philip's ſiſter, and that of the prince of Wales, with Iſabella, daugh- 
ter of that monarch m. Philip was likewiſe willing to reſtore Guienne to 
the Engbſh, which he had indeed no good pretence to detain ; but he in- 
filted, that the Scots and their king, John Baliol, ſhould, as his allies be 
comprehended in the treaty, and ſhould be reſtored to their liberty. The 
difference, after ſeveral diſputes, was compromiſed, by their 

pt 1298. 
making mutual ſacrifices to each other. Edward agreed to Peace with 
abandon his ally the earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip France. 
thould treat in ike manner his ally the king of Scots. The proſpe& of 
conquering theſe two countries, whoſe ſituation made them ſo commodious 
an acquiſition to the reſpective kingdoms, prevailed over all other conſide- 
rations ; and though they were both finally diſappointed in their hopes, 
their conduct was very reconeilable to the principles of an intereſted policy. 
This was the firſt ſpecimen which the Scots had of the French alliance, 
and which is exactly conformable to what a ſmaller power muſt always ex- 
pect, when it blindly attaches itſelf to the will and fortunes of a greater. 
That unhappy people, now engaged in a brave, though unequal conteſt 
for their liberties, were totally abandoned by the ally in whom they re- 
poſed their final confidence, to the will of an imperious copqueror. 


Txovcn England, as well as other European countries, was, 


, 1293. 
in its ancient ſtate, very ill qualified for making, and ſtill worſe Revolt of 


for maintaining conqueſts, Scotland was ſo much inferior in its 

internal force, and was ſo ill ſituated for receiving foreign ſucconrs, that 
it is no wonder Edward, an ambitious monarch, ſhould have caſt his eye 
on ſo tempting an acquiſition, which brought both ſecurity and greatneſs 
to his native country. But the inſtruments, whom he employed to main- 
tain his dominion over the northern kingdom, were not happily choſen ; 
and ated not with the requiſite prudence and moderation, in reconciling 
the Scottiſh nation to a yoke, which they bore with ſuch extreme reludt- 
ance, Warrenne, retiring into England on account of his bad ſtate of 
health, left the adminiſtration entirely in the hands of Ormeſby, who was 
appointed juſticiary of Scotland, and Creſſingham, who bore the office of 
treaſurer; and a ſmall military force remained to ſecure the precarious 
authority of thoſe miniſters. The latter had no other object than the 
amaſſing of money by rapine and injuſtice : The former diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf by the rigour and ſeverity of his temper : And both of them, 3 
the Scots as a conquered people, made them ſenſible, too carly, g 
grievous ſervitude into which they had fallen. As Edward required that 


all the proprietors of land ſhould ſwear fealty to him ; every ny 
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refuſed or 3 giving this teſtimony of ſubmiſſion, was outlawed ang 
impriſoned, and puniſhed without mercy ; and the braveſt and moſt gene. 
rous ſpirits of the nation were thus exaſperated to the higheſt degree a. 
gainſt the Engliſh government ®. 


THERE was one William Wallace, of a ſmall fortune, but deſeendes 
of an ancient family, m the weſt of Scotland, whoſe courage prompted 
him to undertake, and gnabled him finally to accompliſh, the deſperate at. 
tempt of delivering his native country from the domivion of foreigner, 
This man, whoſe valorous exploits are the object of juſt admiration, but 
have been much exaggerated by the traditions of his countrymen, had been 
provoked by the infolence of an Engliſh officer to put him to death; and 
finding himſelf obnoxious on that account to the ſeverity of the adminif. 
tration, he fled into the woods, and offered himſelf as a leader to all thoſe 
whom their crimes, or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the Engliſh, had 
reduced to a like neceſſity, He was endowed with gigantic force of body, 
with heroic courage of mind, with diſintereſted magnanimity, witl incre- 
dible patience, and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities of 
the ſeaſons ; and he ſoon acquired, among thoſe deſperate fugitives, that 
authority to which his virtues ſo juſtly intitled him. Beginning with 
ſmall attempts, in which he was always ſucceſsful, he gradually proceedet 
to more momentous enterprizes ; and he diſcovered equal caution in ſe 
curing his followers, and valour in annoying the enemy. By his know- 
ledge of the country, he was enabled, when purſued, to enſure a retrext 
among the moraſſes or foreſts or mountains; and again collecting his dif 
perſed aſſociates, he unexpectedly appeared in another quarter, and ſur. 
prized, and routed, and put to the ſword the unwary Engliſh, Every 
day brought accounts of his great actions, which were received with no 
| leſs favour by his countrymen than terror by the enemy: All thoſe, who 
thirſted after military fame, were deſirous to partake of his renown : Hi 
ſucceſsful valour ſeemed to vindicate the nation from the ignominy, into 
which it had fallen, by its tame ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh : And though 
no nobleman of note ventured as yet to join his party, he had gained a 
general confidence and attachment, which birth and fortune are not alone 
able to confer. 

WaLLace having, by many fortunate enterprizes, brought the valour 
of his followers to correſpond to his own, reſolved to ſtrike a decifive blow 
againſt the Engliſh government; and he concerted the plan of attacking 
Ormeſby at Scone, and of taking vengeance on him, for all the violence 
and tyranny of which he had been guilty. The julticiary, apprized of his 
intentions, fled haſtily into England: All the other officers of that . 
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the Scots, who betook themſelves to arms in every quarter: Many of the 
principal barons, and among the reſt Sir William Douglas o, openly 
countenanced Wallace's party : Robert Bruce ſecretly favoured and pro- 
moted the ſame cauſe : And the Scots, ſhaking off their fetters, prepa- 
red themſelves to defend, by an united effort, that liberty which they had 
ſo unexpectedly recovered from the hands of their oppreſſors. | 
Bur Warenne, collecting an army of 40,000 men in the north of 


England, determined to re-eltabliſh his authority; and he endeavoured, by 


the celerity of his armament and of his march, to compenſate for his paſt 
negligence, which had enabled the Scots to throw off the Engliſh govern- 


ment, He ſuddenly entered Annandale, and came up with the enemy at 


Irvine, before their'forces were fully collected, and before they had put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence. Many of the Scottiſh nobles, alarm- 
ed with their dangerous ſituation, here ſubmitted to the Engliſh, renewed 
their oaths of fealty, promiſed to deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour 
and received a pardon for paſt offences. Others who had not yct de- 
clared themſelves, ſuch as the ſteward of Scotland and the earl of Lenox, 
joined though with reluctance, the Engliſh army; and waited a favourable 
opportunity for embracing the cauſe of their diſtreſſed countrymen. But 
Wallace, whoſe authority over his retainers was more fully confirmed by the 
abſence of the great nobles, perſevered obſtinately in his purpoſe ; and 
finding himſelf unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched north- 
wards, with an intention of prolonging the war, and of turning to his ad- 
rantage the ſituation of that mountainous and barren country. When 
Warenne advanced to Stirling, he found Wallace encamped at Cambuſken- 
neth, on the oppoſite banks of the Forth; and being continually urged by 
the impatient Creſſingham who was actuated both by perſonal and national 
animoſities againſt - the Scots , he prepared to attack them in that poſi- 
tion, which Wallace no leſs prudent than courageous, had choſen for his. 
army”, In ſpite of the remonſtrances of Sir Richard Lundy a Scotchman 
of birth and family, who fincerely adhered to the Engliſh, he ordered his 
army to paſs a bridge which lay over the Forth; but he was ſoon convin- 
ced, by fatal experience, of the error of his conduct. Wallace, allowing 
ſoch numbers of the Engliſh to paſs as he thought proper, attacked them 
before they were fully formed, put them to rout, puſhed part of them into 
the river, deſtroyed the reſt by the edge of the ſword, and gained a com- 
plete victory over them. Among the flain was Creſſingham himſelf, 
whoſe memory was ſo extremely odious to the Scots, that they flea'd his 
dead body, and made ſaddles and girths of his ſkin*, Warenne, finding 
the remainder of his army much diſmayed by this misfortune, was obliged 
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again to evacuate the kingdom, and retire into England. The callles of 
Roxborough and Berwic, ill fortified and feebly defended, fell ſoon after 
into the hands of the Scots. 


Warez; univerſally revered as the deliverer of his country, now re. 
ceived from the hands of his followers, the dignity of regent or guardian un- 
der the captive Bahol,; and finding that the diſorders of war, as well a 
the unfavourable ſeaſons, had produced a famine in Scotland, he urged 
_ his army to march into England, to ſubſiſt at the expence of the enemy, 
and to revenge all paſt injuries, by retaliating on that hoſſile nation, The 
Scots, who deemed every thing poſſible under ſuch a leader, joyfully at. 
tended his call. Wallace, breaking into the nothern counties during the 
winter ſcaſon, laid every place waſte with fire and ſword ; and after ex. 
tending on all fides, without oppoſition, the fury of his ravages, as far as 
the biſhopric of Durham, he returned, loaded with ſpoils, and crowned 
with glory, into his own country. The diforders, which at that time 
prevailed in England, from the refractory behaviour of the canſtable and 
mareſchal, made it impoſſible to collect an army ſufficient to mo the ene. 
my, and expoſed the nation to this loſs and diſhonour. 

Bur Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence of theſe events, and 
had already concluded a truce with France, now haftened over to England, 
in certain hopes, by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off this 
diſgrace, but of recovering the important conqueſt of Scotland, which he 
always regarded as the chief glory and advantage of his reign. He ap- 
peaſed the murmurs of his people by conceſſions and promiſes: He reſto- 
red to the citizens of London the election of their own magiſtrates, of 
which they had been bereaved in the latter part of his father's reign : He 
ordered ſtrict enquiry to be made concerning the corn and other goods, 
which had been violently ſeized before his departure, as if he intended to 
pay the value to the owners : And making public profeflions of confirm- 
ing and obſerving the charters, he regained the confidence of the difcon- 
tented nobles. Having, by all theſe popular arts, rendered himſelf entir:- 
ly maſter of his people, he collected the whole military force of England, 
Wales, and Ireland; and marched with an army of near a hundred thou 
ſand combatants to the northern frontiers. 9 

Noruinc could have enabled the Scots to reſiſt, but for one ſeaſon, ſa 
mighty a power, except an entire union among themſelves ; but as they 
were deprived of their king, whoſe perſonal qualities, even when he was 
preſent, appeared fo contemptible, and had left among his ſubjects no pri- 
ciple of attachment to him or his family; factions, jealouſies, and animo- 
fities unavoidably aroſe among the great, and diſtracted all their councik. 
The elevation of Wallace, though purchaſed by ſo great merit and ſuch 
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eminent ſervices, was the object of envy to the nobility, who repined to ſee 
a private gentleman raiſed above them by his rank, and fill more by his 
glory and reputation. Wallace himſelf, ſenſible of theit jealouſy, and 
dreading the ruin of his country from their inteſtine diſcords, voluntarily 
reſigned his authority, and retained only the command over that body of 
his followers, who being accuſtomed to victory under his ſtandard, refuſed 
to follow to the field any other leader. The chief power devolved on the 
ſteward of Scotland, and Cummin of Badenoch ; men of eminent birth, 
under whom the great chieftains were more willing to ſerve in defence of 
their country. The two Scottiſh commanders, collecting their ſeveral 
forces from every quarter, fixed their ſtation at Falkirk, and purpoſed 
there to abide the aſſault of the Engluh. Wallace was at the head of a. 
third body, which acted under his command. The Scottiſh army placed 
their pikemen along their front: Lined the intervals between the three 
bodies with archers ; And dreading the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh 


in cavalry, endeavoured to ſecure their front by paliſadoes, tied together 


by ropes *= In this diſpofition, they expected the approach of the enemy. 
Tus king, when he arrived in fight of the Scots, was pleaſed 
vith the proſpect of being able, by one deciſive ſtroke, to deter- 1 Fair, 
mine the fortune of the war ; and dividing his army alſo into ao 
three bodies, he led them to the attack, The Engliſh archers, . 
who began about this time to ſurpaſs thoſe of other nations, firſt chaſed 
the Scottiſh bowmen off the field ; then pouring in their arrows among the 
pikemen, who were cooped up within their entrenchments, threw them 
into diſorder, and rendered the aſſault of the Engliſh pikemen and cavalry 
more eaſy and ſucceſsful. The whole Scottiſh army was broken, and cha- 
ſed of the field with great ſlaughter ; which the hiſtorians, attending more 
to the exaggerated relations of the populace, than to the probability of 
things, make amount to fifty or ſixty thouſand men J. It is only certain, 
that the Scots never ſuffered a greater loſs in any action, nor one which 
ſeemed to threaten more inevitable ruin to their country. 

Ix this general rout of the army, Wallace's military (kill and preſence of 
mand had enabled him to keep' his troops entire ; and retiring behind the 
Carron, he marched leiſurely along the banks of that ſmall river, which 
protected him from the enemy. Young Bruce, who had already given 
many proofs of his aſpiring genius, but who ſerved hitherto in the Engliſh 
army, appeared on the oppoſite banks ; and diſtinguiſhing the Scottiſh 
chief, as well by his majeſtic port, 2s by the intrepid activity of his beha« 
niour, called out to him, and dcfired a ſhort conference. He here repre» 

Yau I. | I: 

* Walfing. p. 75. Heming. vol i. p. 163. 7 Walſing. p. 76. T. Wykes, p. 127. 
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ſented to Wallace the fruitleſs aud ruinous enterprize in which be was en» 


gaged ; and endeavoured to bend his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiſſion under ſy. 
perior power and ſuperior fortune + He inſiſted on the unequal conteſt he. 
tween a weak ſtate, deprived of its head and agitated by inteſtine diſcord, 
and a mighty nation conducted by the ableſt and moſt martial monarch of 
the age, and poſſeſſed of every reſource either for protracting the war, or 
for puſhing it with vigour and activity: If the love of his country were 
his motive for perſeverance, his obſtinacy tended only to prolong her mi. 
ſery ; if he carried his views to private grandeur and ambition, he might 
reflect that, even if Edward ſhould withdraw his armies, it appeared from 
paſt experience, that ſo many haughty nobles, proud of the pre-emi. 
vence of their families would never ſubmit to perſonal merit, whoſe ſupe. 
riority they were leſs inclined to regard as an obje& of admiration, than 
as a reproach and injury to themſclves. To theſe exhortations Walkee 
replied, that, if he had hitherto acted alone as the champion of his coun. 
try, it was ſolely becauſe no ſecond or competitor, or what he rather wiſh. 
ed, no leader had yet appeared to place himſelf in that honourable ſtation: 
That the blame lay entirely on the nobility, and chiefly on Bruce himſelf, 
who, uniting perſonal merit to dignity of family, had deſerted the poſt, 
which both nature and fortune, by ſuch powerful calls, invited him to af- 
ſume : That the Scots, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, would, by their unanimi- 
ty and concord, have ſurmounted the chief difficulty under which they 
now laboured, and might hope, notwithſtanding their preſent loſſes, to op 
poſe ſucceſsfully all the power and abilities of Edward: That Heaven itſelf 
could not ſet a more glorious prize before the eyes either of virtue or am- 
bition, than to join in one object, the acquiſition of royalty with the de- 
fence of national independence: And that as the intereſts of his country, 
more than thoſe,of a brave man, could never be ſineerely cultivated: by a 
facrifice of liberty, he himſelf was determined, as far as poſſible, to prolong 
not her miſery, but her freedom, and was defirous that his own life, as well 
as the exiſtence of the nation, might terminate, when they could no other- 
wiſe be preſerved than by receiving the chains of a haughty victor. The 
gallantry of theſe ſentiments, though delivered by an armed enemy, {truck 
the generous mind of Bruce: The flame was conveyed from the breaſt of 
one hero to that of another: He repeuted of his engagements with Ed. 
ward; and opening his eyes to the honourable path pointed out to him by 
Wallace, ſecretly determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of embracing the 
. cauſe, however deſperate, of his oppreſſed country *. 
1299. Tus ſubjection of Scotland, notwithitanding this great vitory 
of Edward, was not yet entirely completed. The Engliſh arm), 


2 This tory is told by all the Scotch writers; tbengh it muſt be owned that Trivet, 
and Hemingſord, authors of good credit, both agree that Bruce was not at that yas 
in Edward's army. | 
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EDWARD 1. 1 

Ie was en hs tet; och ; 499 | 
under ſy. 8 1 N þ * uthern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of- | 1 
ERGY provi e 5 an - the northern counties in the hands of the natives. | 1 
e diſcord, The —Y = - 8 enraged at their preſent defeat, than elated by their | 9 
1 paſt 5 3 1 maintained the conteſt for liberty; but being fully ſen. 1 
ie war, or * ok . 2 inferiority of their force, they endeavoured, by applica- | 
ntry were _ 7 gs . procure to themſelves ſom- aſſiſtance. The 4 
g her mi. ſupplications of the Scottiſh miniſters were rejected by Philip: but were 0 | 
be wake more ſucceſsful with the court of Rome. Boniface, pleaſed with the oc- i 
RP”. on caſion of exerting his authority, wrote a letter to Edward, exhorting him to 
met put a ſtop to his oppreſſions on Scotland, and difplaying all the | 
hoſe lupe proofs, ſuch as they had probably been furniſhed him bythe Scots — | 
le themſelves, for the ancient independence of that kingdom a. again ſub- i 
„ Wanne Among other arguments, hinted at above, he mentioned the — | 
ans. treaty conducted and den by Edward himſelf, for the marriage of his | 
by ſon with the heireſs of Scotland ; a treaty which would have been abſurd, i 
ray had he been ſuperior lord of the kingdom, and had poſſeſſed, by the feudal 
e himſelf law, the right of diſpoſing of his ward in marriage. He mentioned ſeve- 
aſe "mY ral other ſtriking facts, which fell within the Compaſs of Edward's own | 
rs. 1 knowledge particularly, that Alexander, when he did homage to the ( 
Mn: king, openly and expreſsly declared in his preſence, that he ſwore fealty 
nich they not for * crown, but for the lands which die held in England : And 
4 the pope's letter might have paſſed for a reaſonable one, had he not ſub- 
es Ufaf joined his own claim to be liege lord of Scotland : a claim which had not | 
LG once been heard of, but which, with a ſingular confidence, he aſſerted to | 
th the de be full, entire, and derived from the molt remote antiquity. The affirma- 
5 ai tive ſtyle, which had been ſo ſucceſsful with him and his predeceſſors in 
ated by ſpiritual conteſts, was never before abuſed after a more egregious manner 
o proling in any civil controverſy. 
ife, as well Tus reply, which Edward made to Boniface's letter, contains % * 11 
| no other- particulars no leſs fingular and remarkable d. He there proves go | 
tor, The the ſuperiority of Fngland by hiſtorical fats, deduced from the period of | 
my, ſtruck Brutus, the Trojan, who, he ſaid, founded the Britiſh monarchy in the 1 
e breaſt of age of Eli and Samuel: He ſupports his poſition by all the events which | 
s with Ed- paſſed in the iſland before the arrival of the Romans: And after laying | 
to him by great ftreſs on the extenſive dominions and heroic victories of king Arthur, | 
Yracing the he youchſafes at laſt to deſcend to the time of Edward the clder, with | 

which, in his ſpeech to the ſtates of Scotland, he had choſen to begin his it 
eat victory claim of ſuperiority. He aſſerts it to be a fact, notorious and confirmed by 
gliſn arm): the records of antiguily, that the Engliſh monarchs had often conferred the 

| kingdom of Scotland on their own ſubjects ; had dethroned theſe vaſſal 

that Trivet, | 172 
at that vas Rywer, vol. ii. P. 844. ibid. p. 863. 
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kings when unfaithful to them; and had ſubſtituted others in their ſtead, 
He diſplays with great pomp the full and complete homage which Wil. 
liam had done to Henry II.; without mentioning the formal abolition 
of that extorted deed by King Richard, and the renunciation of all future 
claims of the ſame nature. Yet this paper he begins with a ſolemn appeal 
to the Almighty, the ſearcher of hearts, for his own firm perſuaſion of the 

juſtice of his claim; and no leſs than a hundred and four barons, aſſembled 
in parliament at Lincoln, concur, in maintaining before the pope, under their 
ſeals, the validity of theſe pretenſions . At the ſame time, however, 
they take care to inform Boniface, that, though they had juſtified their 
eauſe before him, they did not acknowledge him for their judge : The 
crown of England was free and ſovereign: They had ſworn to maintain 
all its royal prerogatives, and would never permit the king himſelf, were 
he willing, to relinquiſh its independency. 


1302. Tuar neglect, almoſt total, of truth and juſtice, which ſovereign 
ſtates diſcover in their tranſactions with each other, is an evil uni- 
verſal and inveterate : is one great ſource of the miſery to which the hu- 
man race 18 continually expoſed ; and it may be doubted whether, in many 
inſtances, it be found in the end to contribute to the intereſts of thoſe 
princes themſelves, who thus ſacrifice their integrity to their politics. 
As few monarchs have lain under ſtronger temptations to violate the prin- 
eiples of equity, than Edward in his tranſactions with Scotland; fo ne- 
ver were they violated with leſs ſeruple and reſerve: Yet his advan- 
tages were hitherto precarious and*uncertain ; and the Scots, once rouſed 
to arms, and enured to war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even to 
Scotland tbis military and ambitious monarch. They choſe John Cum- 
ayuin re- min for their regent 5 and not content with maintaining their 
volts. R ' | X 
independence in the northern parts, they-made incurſions into 
the ſouthern counties, which, Edward imagined he had totally ſubdued. 
John de Segrave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led an army to 
1903. oppoſe them; and ly ingat Roſlin, near Edinburgh, ſent out his 
aach Feb, forces in three diviſions, to provide themſelves with forage 
and ſubſiſtence from the neighbourhood. One party was ſuddenly at- 
| ticked by the regent and Sir Simon Frafer ; and being unprepared, was in. 


mediĩately routed and purſued with great ſlaughter. The few that eſea- 


ped, flying to the ſecond diviſion, gave warning of the approach of the e- 
nemy : The ſoldiers ran to their arms: And were immediately led on to 
take revenge for the death of their countrymen. The Scots, clated with 
the advantage already obtained, made a vigorous impreſion upon them : 


© Rymer, * ii. 7. 873. Tue p. 85. Heming. vol. i. p. = Trivet, p. 33% 
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The Engliſh, animated with a thirſt of vengeance, maintained a ſtout re. 
fiſtance : The victory was long undecided between them; but at laſt de- 
clared itſelf entirely in favour of the former, who broke the Engliſh, and 
chaced them to the third diviſion, now advancing with a haſty march to 
ſupport their diſtreſſed companions, Many of the Scots had fallen in 
the two firſt actions; moſt of them were wounded ; and all of them ex- 
tremely fatigued by the long continuance of the combat : Yet were they 
ſo tranſported with ſucceſs and military rage, that, having ſuddenly reco- 
rered their order, and arming the followers of their camp with the ſpoils 
of the ſlaughtered enemy, they drove with fury upon the ranks of the 


diſmayed Engliſh. The favourable moment decided the battle; which 


the Scots, had they met with a ſteady reſiſtance, were not long able to 
maintain: The Engliſh were chaced off the field: Three victories were 


thus gained in one day * : And the renown of theſe great exploits, ſecon- 


ded by the favourable diſpoſitions of the people, ſoon made the regent mal. 
ter of all the fortreſſes in the ſouth : and it became neceſſary for Edward 
to begin anew the conqueſt of the kingdom. 

Tus king prepared himſelf for this enterprize with his uſual vigour 
and abilities. He aſſembled both a great fleet and a great army; and en- 
tering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared with a force, which the enemy 


could not think of refiſting in the open field: The Engliſh navy, which fail- 


ed along the coaft, ſecured the army from any danger of famine : Ed- 
ward's vigilance preſerved it from ſurprizes: And by this prudent diſpoſition 
they marched victorious from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, ra- 
raging the open country, reducing all the caſtles ©, and receiving the ſub- 
miſſions of all the nobility, even thoſe of Cummin the regent. . The moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance was made by the caſtle of Brechin, defended by Sir 


Thomas Maule ; and the place opened not its gates till the death of the 


governor, by diſcouraging the garriſon, obliged them to ſubmit 303. 
to the fate, which had overwhelmed the reſt of the kingdom. by 2 
Wallace, though he attended the Engliſh army in their march, 
found but few opportunities of ſignalizing that valour, which had former- 
ly made him ſo terrible to his enemies. Wy 
Epwakn, having completed his conqueſt, which employed him during 
the ſpace of near two years, now undertook the more difficult work of 
ſettling the country, of eſtabliſhing a new form of government, and of ma- 
king his acquiſition durable to the crown of England. He ſeems to have 
carried matters to extremity againſt the natives : He abrogated all the 
Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms f: He endeavoured to ſubſtitute the Engliſh in 
their place: He entirely razed or deſtroyed all the monumeuts of anti- 
quity : Such records or hiſtories as had eſcaped his former ſearch wert 


: Ibid. p. 295. f Ryley, P. Seb. 
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now burnt or diſperſed: And he haſtened, by too precipitate ſteps, to a. 
boliſh entirely the Scottiſh name, and to ſink it finally in the Engliſh, 


1035. Epwanp, however, ſtill deemed his favourite conqueſt expoſed 

to ſome danger, ſo long as Wallace was alive; and being promp- 
ted both by revenge aud policy, he employed every art to diſcover his re. 
treat, and become maſter of his perſon. At laſt, that hardy warrior, Who 
was determined, amidſt the univerſal ſlavery of bis countrymen, ſtill to 
maintain his independency, was betrayed into Edward's hands by Sir John 
Monteith, his friend, whom he had made acquainted with the place of 
his concealment. The king, whoſe natural bravery and magnanimity 
ſhould have induced him to reſpect like qualities in an enemy, enraged at 
ſome acts of violence committed by Wallace during the fury of war, rel. 
ved to overawe the Scots by an example of ſeverity : He ordered Wallace 
to be carried in chains to London ; to be tried as a rebel 
and traitor, though he had never made ſubmiſſions, or ſworn 
fealty to England, and to be executed on Tower-hill. This was the un- 
worthy fate of a hero, who, through a courſe of many years, had, with 
ſignal conduct, intrepidity, and perſeverance, defended, againſt a public 
and oppreſſive enemy, the liberties of his native country. 

Bur the batbarous policy of Edward failed of the purpoſe to which it 
was directed. The Scots, already diſguſted at the great innovations in- 
troduced by the ſword of a conqueror into their laws and government, 
were farther enraged at the injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed upon Wallace; 
and all the envy which, during his life-time, had attended that gallant 


__ 23d Auguſt, 


chief, being now buried in his grave, he was univerſally regarded as the 


champion of Scotland, and the patron of her expiring independency, 
The people, inflamed with reſentment, were cvery where diſpoſed to riſe 
againſt the Engliſh government; and it was not long ere a new and more 
fortunate leader preſented himſelf, who conducted them to liberty, to vic- 
tory, and to vengeance. 


I Roxtxr Bavcr, grandſon of that Robert who had been 
Robert one of the competitors for the crown, had ſucceeded, by his 
on grandfather's and father's death, to all their rights ; and the 
demiſe of John Baliol, together with the captivity of Edward, eldeſt ſon 
of that prince, ſeemed to open a full carcer to the genius and ambition 
of this young nobleman. He faw that the Scots, when the title to their 
crown had expired in the males of their ancient royal family, had becu 
divided into parties nearly equal between the houſes of Bruce and Baliol ; 
and that every incident, which had ſince happened, had tended to wean 
them from any attachment to the latter. The lender capacity of John 
had proved unable to defend them againſt their enemies: He had mean - 
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ly reſigned his crown into the hands of the *conqueror : He had, before 
his deliverance from captivity, reiterated that reſignation in a manner 
ſeemingly voluntary; and had in that deed thrown out many reflections 
extremely diſhonourable to his ancient ſubjects, whom he publicly called 
traitors, ruffians, and rebels, and with whom, he declared, he was deter- 
mined to maintain no farther correfpondence ® : He had, during the time 
of his exile, adhered ſtrictly to that reſolution ; and his ſon, being a pri- 


ſoner, ſeemed ill qualified to revive the rights, now fully abandoned, of 


his family. Bruce, therefore, hoped that the Scots, ſo long expoſed, 
from the want of a leader, to the oppreſſions of their enemies, would u- 
nanimouſly fly to his ſtandard, and would ſeat him on the vacant throne, 
to which he brought ſuch plauſible pretenſions. His aſpiring ſpirit, in- 
flamed by the fervor of youth, and buoyed up by his natural courage, ſaw 
the glory alone of the enterprize, or regarded the prodigious difficulties, 
which attended it, as the ſource only of farther glory. The miſeries and 
oppreſſions which he had beheld his countrymen ſuffer in their unequal 
conteſt ; the repeated defeats and misfortunes which they had undergone; 
proved to him ſo many incentives to bring them relief, and conduct them 
to vengeance againſt the haughty victor. The circumſtances which at- 
tended Bruce's firſt declaration fare variouſly related; but we ſhall rather 
follow the account given by the Scottiſh hiſtorians ; not that their autho- 
rity is in general any wiſe comparable to that of the Engliſh ; but be- 
eauſe they may be ſuppoſed ſometimes better informed concerning facts 
which ſo nearly intereſted their own nation. 

Brvce, who had long harboured in his breaſt the deſign of freeing his 
enſlaved country, ventured at laſt to open his mind to John Cummin, a 
powerful nobleman, with whom he lived in ſtrict intimacy. He found 
his friend, as he imagined, fully poſſeſſed with the ſame ſentiments ; and 
he needed to employ no arts of perſuaſion to make him embrace the reſo- 
lution of throwing off, on the firſt favourable opportunity, the uſurped 
dominion of the Engliſh. But on the departure of Bruce, who attended 
Edward to London, Cummin, who either had all along diſſembled with 
him, or began to reflect more cooly in his abſence, on the deſperate na- 
ture of his undertaking, reſolved to atone for his crime in aſſenting to 
this rebellion, by the merit of revealing the ſecret to the king of Eng- 
land. Edward did not immediately commit Bruce to cuſtody ; becauſe 
he intended, at the ſame time, to ſcize his three brothers, who reſided in- 
Scotland; and he contented himſelf with ſecretly ſetting ſpies upon him, 
and ordering all his motions to be ſtrictly watched. A nobleman of 
Edward's court, Bruce's intimate friend, was apprized of his danger 


but not daring amidſt ſo many jealous eycs, to hold any converſation with 
| 114 
5 Brady's hiſl. vol. ii. App. No. 27. 
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bim, he fell on an expedient to OG him warning, that it was full time 
to make his eſcape. He ſent him, by a ſervant, a pair of gilt fpurs 
and a purſe of gold, which he pretended to have borrowed from him; 
and left it to the ſagacity of his friend to diſcover the meaning of the 
preſent. Bruce immediately contrived the means of his eſcape ; and at 
the ground was at that time covered with ſnow, he had the precaution, it 
is ſaid, to order his horſes to be ſhod with their ſhoes inverted, that he 
might deceive thoſe who ſhould track his path over the open fields or croſs 
roads, through which he purpoſed to travel. He arrived in a few days 
at Dumfries, in Annandale, the chief ſeat of his family intereſt ; and he 
happily found a great number of the Scottiſh nobility there aſſembled, 
and, among the reſt, John Cummin, his former aſſociate. 

1306. Tus noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce 
roch Feb. among them; and ſtill more when he diſcovered to them the 
object of his journey. He told them, that he was come to live or 
die with them in defence of the liberties of his country, and hoped, 
with their aſſiſtance, to redeem the Scottiſh name from all the indignities 
which it had ſo long ſuffered from the tyranny of their imperious waſters ; 
That the. ſacrifice of the rights of his family was the firſt injury which 
had prepared the way for their enſuing ſlavery ; and by reſuming them, which 
was his firm purpoſe, he opened to them the joyful proſpect of recovering 
from the fraudulent uſurper their ancient and hereditary independence: 
That all paſt misfortunes had proceeded from their diſunion; and they 
would ſoon appear no leſs formidable than of old to their enemies, if they 
now deigned to follow into the field their rightful prince, who knew no 
medium between death and victory : That their mountains and their va- 
lour, which had, during ſo many ages, protected their liberty from all the 
efforts of the Roman empire, would {till be ſufficient, were they worthy of 
their generous anceſtors, to defend them againſt the utmoſt violence of 
the Engliſh tyrant : That it was unbecoming men, born to the moſt an- 
eient independence known in Europe, to ſubmit to the will of any maſ. 
ters; but fatal to receive thoſe who, being irritated by ſuch perſevering 
reſiſtance, and inflamed with the higheſt animoſity, would never deem 
themſelves ſecure in their uſurped dominion, but by exterminating all the 
ancient nobility and even all the ancient inhabitants: And that, being re- 
duced to this extremity, it were better for them at once to periſh, like 
brave men, with their ſwords in their hands, than to dread long, and at 
laſt undergo, the fate of the unfortunate Wallace, whoſe merits, in the 
brave and obſtinate defence of his country, were finally rewarded by the 
hands of an Engliſh executioner. 


Tus ſpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered, the bold ſentiments 


© which it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce's declaration aſſiſted by the 
graces of his youth and manly deportment, made deep impreſſion on the 
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minds of his audience, and rouzed all thoſe principles of indignation and 
revenge, with which they had long been ſecretly actuated. The Scottiſh 
nobles declared their unanimous reſolution to uſe their utmoſt efforts in 
delivering their country from bondage, and to ſecond the courage of 
Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights againſt their common 
opprefſors. Cummin alone, who had ſecretly taken his meaſures with the 
king, oppoſed this general determination; and by repreſenting the great. 
power of England, governed by a prince of ſuch uncommon vigour and 
abilities, he endeavoured to ſet before them the certain deſtruction which 
they mult expect, if they again violated their oaths of fealty, and ſhook 
off their allegiance to the victorious Edward i, Bruce, already apprized 
of his treachery, and foreſeeing the certain failure of all his own ſchemes 
of ambition and glory from the oppoſition of ſo potent a leader, took im- 
mediately his reſolution ; and moved, partly by reſentment, partly by po- 
licy, followed Cummin on the diſſolution of the aſſembly, attacked him 
in the cloyſters of the Grey Friars, though which he paſſed, and running 
him through the body, left him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirkpatric, one 
of Bruce's friends, aſking him, ſoon after, if the traitor was lain ; I le- 
lieve fo, replied Bruce. And is that a matter, cried Kirkpatric, to be left to 
conjeure ? I will ſecure bim. Upon which he drew his dagger, ran to 
Cummin, and tabbed him to the heart. This deed of Bruce and his aſſo- 
ciates, which contains circumſtances juſtly condemned by our preſent 
manners, was regarded, in that age, as an effort of manly vigour and juſt 
policy. The family of Kirkpatric took for the creft of their arms, which 
they ſtill wear, a hand with a bloody dagger; and choſe far their motto 
theſe words, I will ſecure him ; the expreſſion employed by their anceſtor, 
when he executed that violent action. 

Taz murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the conſpiracy 1306. 
of the Scottiſh nobles: They had now no reſource left but Third revole 

8 ol Scotland. 

to ſhake off the yoke of England, or to periſh in the attempt: 
The genius of the nation rouzed itſelf from its preſent dejection: And 
Bruce, flying to- different quarters, excited his partizans to arms, attacked 
with ſucceſs the diſperſed bodies of the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of many of 
the caſtles, and having made his authority be acknowledged in molt parts 
of the kingdom, was ſolemnly crowned and inaugurated in the abbey of 
Scone by the biſhop of St. Andrews, who had zealouſly embraced his 
cauſe, The Engliſh were again. chaſed out of the kingdom, except ſuch 
as took ſhelter in the fortreſſes that {till remained in their hands; and Ed- 
ward fourd, that the Scots, twice conquered in his reign, and often de- 
feated, muſt yet be anew ſubdued. Not diſcouraged with theſe unex- 


pected difficulties, he ſeat Aymer de Valence with a conſiderable force | 


i M. Welt. p. 453. 
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into Scotland, to check the progreſs of the malcontents ; and that noble. 
man falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven in Perthſhire, threw 
his army into ſuch diſorder, as ended in a total defeat k. Bruce fought 
with the moſt heroic courage, was thrice diſmounted in the action, and ay 
often recovered himſelf; but was at laſt obliged to yield to ſuperior for. 
tune, and take ſhelter, with a few followers in the weſtern ifles. The earl 
of Athole, Sir Simon Fraſer, and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who had been 
6 taken priſoners, were ordered by Edward to be executed as rebels 
307. ; 

and traitors l. Many other acts of rigour were exerciſed by him; 
and that prince, vowing revenge againſt the whole Scottiſh nation whom 
he deemed incorrigible in their averſion to his government, aſſembled a 
great army, and was preparing to enter the frontiers, ſecure of ſucceſs, 
27th July, and determined to make the defenceleſs Scots the victims of his 
Death ſeverity z when he unexpectedly ſickened and died near Carliſle 
enjoining, with his laſt breath, his ſon and ſucceſſor to proſecute the en. 
terprize, and never to deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued the kingdom of 
Scotland. He expired in the fixty-ninth year of his age, and the thir- 


ty fifth of his reign, hated by his neighbours, but mans. reſpected and 


revered by his own ſubjects. 

and charace Tur enterprizes, finiſhed by this prince, and the projects 
ter of the which he formed, and brought near to a conclufion, were 
* more prudent, more regularly conducted, and more advanta- 
geous to the ſolid intereſts of his kingdom, than thoſe which were under- 
taken in any reign, either of his anceſtors or his ſucceſſors. He reſtored 
authority to the government, diſordered by the weakneſs of his father ; 
he maintained the laws againſt all the efforts of his turbulent barons ; he 
fully annexed to his crown the principality of Wales; he took many wiſe 
and vigorous meaſures for reducing Scotland to a like condition ; and 
though the equity of this latter enterprize may reaſonably. be queſtioned, 
the circumſtances of the two kingdoms promiſed ſuch certain ſucceſs, and 
the advantage was fo viſible of uniting the whole iſland under one head, 
that thoſe who give great indulgence to reaſons of ſlate, in the meaſures 
of princes, will not be apt to regard this part of his conduct with much 
ſeverity. But Edward, however exceptionable his character may appear 
on the head of juſtice, is the model of a politic and warlike king: He pol- 
ſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, vigilance, and enterprize : He was 
frugal in all expences that were not neceſſary ; he knew how to open the 
pubbe treaſures on a proper occaſion ; he puniſhed criminals with ſeveri- 
ty ; he was gracious and affable to his ſervants and courtiers; and being 
of a majeſtic ſigure, expert in all military exerciſes, and in the main, well 


proportioned in his limbs, notwithſtanding the great length and the ſmall- 


* Walſing. p. 91. Heming. vol. i. p. 222. 223. Trivet, p. 344 | Heming vol 
i. 1* 223. M. Weſt. P- 456, ; 
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neſs,of his legs, he was as well qualified to captivate the populace by his 


exterior appearance, as to gain the approbation of men of ſenſe by his 
more ſolid virtues. 
Bur the chief advantage which the people of England rea- 

ped and {til continue to reap, from the reign of this great — 
prince, was the correction, extenſion, amendment, and eftabliſh- tuns of this 
ment of the laws which Edward maintained in great vigour, en g 

and left much improved to poſterity: For the acts of a wiſe legiſlator 
commonly remain, while the acquiſitions of a conqucrot often periſh with 


him. This merit has juſtly gained to Edward the appcllation of the Eng- 


- liſh Juſtinian. Not only the numerous flatutes, paſſed in his reign, touch 


the chief points of juriſprudence, and, according to Sir Edward Coke ®, 
truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, becauſe they were more conſtant, 
ſtanding, and durable laws than any made ſince; but the regular order 
maintained in his adminiſtration, gave an opportunity to the common 
law to refine itſelf, and brought the judges to a certainty in their deter- 
minations, and the lawyers to a preciſion in their pleadings. Sir Matthew 
Hale has remarked the ſudden improvement of Engliſh law during this - 
reign; and ventures to aſſert, that, til! his own time, it had never recei- 
ved any conſiderable encreaſe d. Edward ſettled the juriſdiction of the 
ſeveral courts ; firſt eſtabliſhed the office of juſtice of peace; abſtained 
from the practice, too common before him, of interrupting jullice by 
mandates ftom the privy- council ꝰ; repreſſed robberies and diforders® ; 
encouraged trade, by giving merchants an eaſy method of recovering their 
debts 1 ; and, in ſhort, introduced a new face of things by the vigour and 
wiſdom of his adminiſtration, As law began now to be well eſtabliſhed, 
the abuſc of that bleſſing began alſo to be remarked. Inſtead of their for- 
mer afſociations for robbery and violence, men entered into formal com- 
binations to ſupport each other in law-ſuits; and it was found requiſite 
to check this iniquity by act of parliament”, ; 

Tarxs happened in this reign a conſiderable alteration in the execu- 
tion of the laws : The king aboliſhed the office of chief juſticiary, which, 
he thought, poſſeſſed too much power, and was dangerous to the crown“: 
He completed the diviſion of the court of exchequer into four diſtin 
cpurts, which managed, each, its ſeveral branch, without dependance on 

4 Inſtitute, p. 156. n Hiſtory of the Engliſh law, p. 158. 163. 9 Articu- 
li ſuper Cart. cap. 5. Edward enacted à law to this purpole ; but it is doubtful, whe- 
ther he ever obſerved it. We are ſure that ſcarcely any of his ſucceſſors did. The 
multitude of theſe letters of protection were the grourd of a complaint by the commons 
in 3 Edward II. See Ryley, p, 525- This praAice is declared illegal by the ſtatute of 
Northampton, paſſed in the ſecond of Edward III. Wit it till continued, bke many other 


abuſes. There are inftances of it ſo late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
® Statute of Winton. q Statute of Aon Burnel. r Statute of Conſpirators. 


* Spelman, Gloſſ. iu verbo juficiarive, Gilbert's Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 8. 
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any one magiſtrate ; and as the lawyers afterwards invented a method, by 
means of their fictions, of carrying buſineſs from one court to another, 
the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to each other; a circumitance 
which tended much to improve the practice of the law in England. 


Bur though Edward appeared thus, throughout his whole reign, a 
friend to law and juſtice, it cannot be ſaid that he was an enemy to arhi. 
trary power ; and in a government more regular and legal than was that 
of England in his age, ſuch practices, as thoſe which may be remarked 
in his adminiſtration, would have given ſufficient ground of complaint, 
and ſometimes were, even in his age, the object of general diſpleaſure, 
The violent plunder and baniſhment of the Jews ; the putting of the 
whole clergy, at once, and by an arbitrary edict, out of the protection of 
law ; the ſeizing of all the wool and leather of the kingdom ; the height- 
ening of the impoſitions on the former valuable commodity ; the new and 
illegal commiſſion of Trailbaſton; the taking of all the money and plate 
of monaſteries and churches, even before he had any quarrel with the cler- 
gy; the ſubjecting of every man poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a year to mi- 
litary ſervice, though not bound to it by his tenure ; his viſible reluctance 
to confirm the great charter, as if that conceſſion had no validity from the 


_ deeds of his predeceſſors ; the captious clauſe which he at laſt annexed to 
his confirmation; his procuring of the pope's diſpenſation from the oaths 


which he had taken to obſerve that charter, and his levying of talliages 


at diſcretion even after the ſtatute, or rather charter, by which he had re- 


nounced that prerogative ; theſe are ſo many demonſtrations of his arbitra- 
ry diſpoſition, and prove with what exception and reſerve we ought to ce- 


lebrate his love of juſtice, He rcok care that his ſubje&s ſhould do juſ- 


tice to each other: but he deſired always to have his own hands free in all 
his tranſactions, both with them and with his neighbours. 


Tar chief obſtacle to the execution of juſtice in thoſe times was the 
power of the great barons: and Edward was perfectly qualified, 
by his character and abilities, for keeping theſe tyrants in awe, and 
reſtraining their illegal practices. This ſalutary purpoſe was accordingly 
the great obje& of his attention ; yet was he imprudently led into a mea- 
(ure which tended to increaſe and confirm their dangerous authority. He 
paſſed'a ſtatute, which, by allowing them to entail their eſtates, made it 
impracticable to diminiſh the property of the great families, and left them 
every means of encreaſe and acquiſition *, 


Enwazn obſerved a contrary policy with regard to the church : He 
ſeems to have been the firſt Chriſtian prince that paſſed a ſtatute of mort 
main; and prevented by law the clergy from making new acquilitions of 


\ © Brady of Boroughs, p. 25. from the Records. 
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lands, which by the ecclefiaſtical canons they were for ever prohibited 


from alienating. 'The oppoſition between bis maxims with regard to the 
nobility and to the eccleſiaſtics, lead us to conjecture, that it was only by 
chance he paſſed the beneficial ſtatute of mortmain, and that his ſole ob- 
ject was, to maintain the number of knights? fees, and to prevent the ſu-- 
periors from being defrauded of the profits of wardſhip, marriage, livery, 
and other emoluments ariſing from the feudal tenures. This is indeed 
the reaſon aſſigned in the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have been his real 
object in enacting it. The author of the annals of Waverly aſcribes this 
act chiefly to the king's anxiety for maintaining the military force of the 
kingdom; but adds that he was miſtaken in his purpoſe; for that the 
Amalekites were overcome more by the prayers of Moſes than by the 
ſword of the Iſraclites l. The ſtatute of mortmain was often evaded after- 
wards by the invention of Uſes, | 

Epwarp was active in reſtraining the uſurpations of the church; and 
excepting his ardour fo: Cruſades, which adhered to him during his 
whole life, ſeems, in other reſpects, to have becu little iufected with ſuper- 
ſition, the vice chiefly of weak minds. But the paſſion for Cruſades was 
really in that age the paſſion for glory. As the pope now felt himſelf 
ſomewhat more reſtrained in his former practice of pillaging the ſeveral 
churches in Europe, by laying impoſitions upon them, he permitted the 
generals of particular orders, who reſided at Rome, to levy taxes on the 
convents ſubjected to their juriſdiction ; and Edward was obliged to enat 
a law againſt this new abuſe. It waFalſo become a practice of the court 
of Rome to provide ſucceſſors to benefices before they became vacant : 
Edward found it likewiſe neceſſary to prevent by law this ſpecies of iu- 
juſtice, | 

Tus tribute of 1000 marks a year, to which king John, in doing ho- 
mage to the pope, had ſubjected the kingdom, had been pretty regularly 
paid ſince his time, though the vaſſalage was conſtantly denied, and indeed, 
for fear of giving offence had been but little inſiſted on. The payment 
was called by a new name of cenſus, not by that of tribute. King Ed- 


\ dward ſeems to have always paid this money with great reluQance, and he 


ſuffered the arrears, at one time, to run on for fix years , at another for 
eleven x: But as princes in that age ſtood continually in need of the pope's 
good offices, for diſpenſations of marriage and for other conceſſions, the 
court of Rome always found means ſooner or later, to. catch the money. 
The levying of firſt- fruits was alſo a new device, begun in this reign, by 
which his holineſs thruſt his fingers very frequently into the purſes of the 
faithful ; and the king ſeems to have unwarily given way to it. 

[x the former reign, the taxes had been partly ſcutages, partly ſuch a 


u N. 234. Sce alſo M. Weſt. p. 4% W Rymer, vol. it, P. 77-107 
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proportional part of the moveables, as was granted by parliament: In this, 
ſcutages were entirely dropped; and th e aſſeſſment onmoveables was the 
chief method of taxation. Edward in his fourth year had a fifteenth 
granted him; in his fifth year 2 twelfth ; in his eleventh year a thirtieth 
from the laity, a twentieth from the clergy ; in his eighteenth year a fif. 
teenth ; in his twenty-ſecond year a tenth from the laity, a ſixth from 
London and other corporate towns, half of their benefices from the clergy ; 
in his twenty-third year an eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth 
from the clergy, a ſeventh from the burgeſſes; in his twenty-fourth year 
a twelfth from the barons and others, an eighth from the burgeſſcs, from 
the clergy, nothing, becauſe of the pope's inhibition; in his twenty-fifth 
year an eighth from the laity, a tenth from the clergy of Canterbury, a 
fifth from thoſe of Vork; in his twenty-ninth year a fifteenth from the 
laity, on account of his confirming the perambulations of the foreſts ; the 
elergy granted nothing; in his thirty-third year, firſt a thirtieth from the 
barons and others, and a twentieth from the burgeſſes, then a fifteenth 
from all his ſubjects; in his thirty-fourth year a thirtieth from all his ſub- 
jects for knighting his eldeſt ſon. 


Tust taxes were moderate; but the king had alſo duties upon expor- 
tation and importation granted him from time to time: The heavieſt 
were commonly upon wool. Poundage, or a ſhilling a pound, was not 
regularly granted the kings for life till the reign of Henry V. 


In 1296, the famous mercantile ſociety, called the Merchant Adventurers, 
had its firſt origin : It was inſtituted for the improvement of the woollen 
manufacture, and the vending of the cloth abroad, particularly at Ant- 
werp y. For the Engliſh at this time ſcarcely thought of any more diltant 
commerce. : 


Tuts king granted a charter or declaration of protection and privileges 
to foreign merchants, and alſo aſcertained the cuſtoms or, duties which 
thoſe merchants were in return to pay on merchandize imported and cx- 
ported, He promiſed them ſecurity ; allowed them a jury on trials, con- 
aſting half of natives, half of foreigners ; and appointed them a juſticiary 
in London for their protection. But notwithitanding this ſeeming atten- 
tion to foreign merchants, Edward did not free them from the cruel hard- 
ſhip of making vne anſwergble for the debts, and even for the crimes of 
another, that came from the ſame country:. We read of ſuch practices 
among the preſent barbarous nations. The King alſo impoſed on them a 
duty of two ſhillings on each tun of wine imported, over and above the 
old duty ; and forty pence on each ſack of wool exported, belides halt a 


mark, the former duty *. 


4 


Y Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 137. 4 Thid p. 146. 2 Rymes, 
vol. iv. p. 361. It is tae charter of EA w. I. which is there coafirmed by EA. I”, 
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In the year 1303, the Exchequer was robbed, and of no leſs a ſum 
than 100,900 pounds, as is preterided d. The abbot and monks of Weſt- 
minſter were indicted for this robbery, but acquitted. It does not appear | 
that the king ever diſcovered the criminals with certainty ; though his 
indignation-fell on the fociety of Lombard merchants, particularly the 
Freſcobaldi, very opulent Florentincs. 


Tus pope having in in 1307 collected much money in England, the 
king enjoined the nuncio not to export it in ſpecie, but in bills of ex- 
change ©. A proof that commerce was but ill underſtood at that time. 

Epwary had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, fout ſons ; but Ed- 
ward, his heir and ſucceſſor, was the only one that ſurvived him. She 
alſo bore him eleven daughters, moſt of whom died in their infancy : Of 


the ſurviving, Joan was married firſt to the earl of Gloceſter, and after 


his death, to Ralph de Monthermer : Margaret eſpouſed John duke of 
Brabant : Elizabeth eſpouſed firſt John earl of Holland ; and afterwards 
the earl of Hereford : Mary was a nun at Ambreſbury, He had by his 
ſecond wife, Margaret of France, two ſons and a daughter; Thomas cre- 
ated earl of Norfolk, and Mareſchal of England; and Edmond who was 
created earl of Kent by his brother when king. The princeſs died in 
her infancy, 


© 1bid. p. 1092. 


b Rymer, vol, ii. p. 930. 
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NOTE [A], p. 8. 


HIS queſtion has been diſputed with as great zeal, and even acrimony, between 
the Scotch ard Iriſh antiquaries, as if the honour of their reſpeQive countries were 
the moſt deeply concerned in the deciſion, We ſhall not enter into any detail on fo un- 
intereſting a ſubject; but ſhall propoſe our opinion in a few words. It appears more 
than -probable, from the ſimilitude of language and manners, that Britain either way 
originally peopled, or was ſubdued, by the migration of inhabitants from Gaul, and 
Ireland from Britain. The poſition of the ſeveral countries is an additional reaſon 
that favours this concluſion. It appears alſo probable, that the migrations of that co- 
lony of Gauls or Celts, who peopled or ſubdued Ireland, was originally made from the 
north-weſt parts of Britain: and this copjeQure (if it do not merit a higher name) is 
founded both on the Iriſh language, which is a very different diale& from the Welſh 
and from the language anciently ſpoken in South Britain, and on the vicinity of Lan- 
caſhire, Cumberland, Galloway, and Argyleſhire to that iſland, Theſe events, as they | 
paſſed long before the age of hiſtory and records, muſt be known by reaſoning alone, 
which in this caſe ſcems to be pretty ſatisfactory: Cæſar and Tacitus, not to mention 
a mulcitude of other Greek and Roman authors, were guided by like inferences. But 
beſides theſe primitive facts, which lie in a very remote antiquity, it is a matter of pos 
ſitive and undoubted teſtimony, that the Roman province of Britain, during the time of 
the lower empire, was much infeſted by bands of robbers or pirates, whom the provin- 
cial Britons called Scots or Scuits; a name which was probably uſed as a term of re- 
proach, and which theſe banditti themſelves did not acknowledge or aſlume. We may 
iuſer from two paſſages in Claudian, and from one in Oroſius, and another in Ilidore, 
that the chief ſeat of theſe Scots was in Ireland. That ſome part of the Iriſh ſreebooters | 
migrated back to the north-weſt parts of Britain, whence their anceſtors had probably 
been derived iv a more remote age, is poſitively aſſerted by Bede, and implied in Gildas, | 
| grant, that neither Bede nor Gilcas are Cæſars or Tacituſes ; but ſuch as they are, they 
remain the ſole teſtimony on the ſubject, and therefore muſt be relicd on for want of 
etter : Happily, the frivolouſceſs of the queſtion correſponds to the weakne ſs of the su- 
thorities. Not to mention, that if any part of the traditional hiſtory of a barbarous 
people can be relicd on, it is the genealogy of nations, and even ſometimes that of 
families. It is in vain to arg ue againſt theſe ſacts ſrom the ſuppoſed warlike diſpoſition of 
de Highlanders, aud un warlike of the 2 Iriſh, Thoſe arguments are fill much 
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weaker than the authorities. Nations change very quickly in theſe particulars. The 
Britons were unable to reſiſt the Pits and Scots, and invited over the Saxons for their 
defence, who repelled thoſe invaders : Yet the ſame Britons valiantly reſiſted for 150 
years, not only this vitorious band of Saxons, but infinite numbers more, who poured 
in upon them from all quarters. Robert Bruce, in 1322, made & peace, in which Eng. 
| land, after many defeats, was conſtrained to acknowledge the independence of his coun« 
be | try: Yet in no more diſtant period than ten years after, Scotland was totally ſubdued + 
1 by a {mall handful of Engliſh, led by a few private noblemen. All hiſtory is full of 
ith f ſuch events. The Iriſh Scots, in the courſe of two or three centuries, might find time and 
. 


opportunity ſufficient to ſettle in North Britain, tbough we can neither aſſigu the period 
nor cauſes of that revolution. Their barbarous manner of life rendered them much fit- 
ter than the Romans for ſubduing theſe mountainecrs. And, in a word, it is clear, 
from the language of the two countries that the Highlanders and the Iriſh are the ſame 
people, and that the one are a colony from the other. We have poſitive evidence, 
it which, though from neutral perſons, is not perhaps the beſt that may be wiſhed for, that 
|; . the former, in the third or fourth century, ſprang from the latter: We have no evi- 
* dence at all that the latter ſprang from the former. I ſhall add, that the name of Erſe 
or Iriſh, given by the low country Scots to the language of the Scotch Highlanders, is 
1 a certain proof of the traditional opinion, delivered from father to fon, that the latter 
(803 people came oY from Ireland. 


NOTE [BI, p 73. 


HERE is a ſceming contradiction in ancient hiſtorians with regard to ſome cir- 
cumſtauces in the ſlory of Edwy and Elgiva. lt is agreed, that this prince had a 
violent paſſion for his ſecond or third couſin, Elgiva, whom he married, though within 
the degrees prohibited by the canons. It is alſo agreed, that he was dragged from 3 
. lady on the day of his coronation, and that the lady was afterwards treated with the 
ſingular barbarity above mentioned. The only difference is, that Osborne-and ſome 
others call her his trumpet, not his wife, as ſhe is ſaid to be by Malmesbury. But this 
diſtercnce is eaſily reconciled : For if Edwy married her contrary to the canons, the 
qi monks would be ſure to deny her to be his wife, and would inſiſt that ſhe ceuld be no- 
{ J thing but his ſtrumpet: So that, on the whole, we may eſteem. this repreſentation of 
$2 ' the matter as certain; at leaft, as by far the moſt probable. If Edwy bad only kept a mis- 
' 17 treſs, it is well known, that there are methods of accommodation with the church. 
71 which would have prevented the clergy from proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt 
| him: But his marriage, contrary to the canons, was an inſult on * authority, and 
called for their higheſt reſentment. | , 


| 
| . NOTE [C,] p. 75. 
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; MA" of the Engliſh hiſtorians make Edgar's ſhips amount to an extravagant num- 

ber, to 3000, or 3600: See Hoveden, p. 426. Flor. Wigorn, p. 607. Abbas 
0 | Rieval. p. 360. Brompton, p. 869, fays, that Edgar had 4000 vefſcls. How can theſe 
7 Y . © accounts be reconciled to probability, and to the fare of the navy in the time of Al- 
fred? W. Thorne makes the whole number amount only to 300, which is more pre- 
1 bable. The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's ſon, muſt ha ve been ſhort of 1000 ſhips , yet-rhe 
: Saxon Chronicle, p. 137, fays it was the greateſt navy that ever had been ſeen in Eng- 


71 NOTE [DJ, P · 89. 
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1 put to death. But the Daves were almoſt the ſole inhabitants in the kingdoms of 


Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia, and were very numerous in Mercia. This repreſen- 
tation, therefore, of the matter is abſolutely impoſſible. Great reſiſtance muſt have 
been made, and violent wars enſued; which was bot the caſe. This account given by 
Wallingford, though he ſtands ſingle, muſt be admitted as the ovly true one, We are 
told, that the name Zurdane, lord Dane, for an idle lazy fcliow, who lives at other peo- 
ple's expence, came from the conduct of the Danes, who were put to death. But the 
Engliſh princes had been entirely maſtery for ſeveral generations; and only ſupported a 
military corps of that nation. It ſeems probable, therefore, that it was theſe Danes only 
that were put to death, 


'  NOTE' (Ez, p. 106. 


HE ingenious author of the article Gopw1x, in the Biographia Britannica, has en- 
deavoured to clear the memory of that nobleman, upon the ſuppoſition, that all the 
Engliſh annals had been falſified by the Norman hiſtorians, after the conqueſt. But 
that this ſuppoſition has not much foundation, appears hence, that almoſt all theſe his- 


- torians have given a very good character of his ſon Harold, whom it was much more 


the intereſt of the Norman cauſe to blacken. \ 
NOTE [F, p. 113. | 


HE whole ſtory of the tranſactions between Edward, Harold, and the duke of Nor- 

mandy, is told ſo differently by the ancient writers, that there are few important paſ- 
ſages of the Engliſh hiſtory liable to ſo great uncertainty, | have followed the account 
which appeared to me the moſt conſiſtent and probable. It does not ſeem likely, that 
Edward ever executed a will in the duke's favour, much leſs that he got it ratified by the 
ſtates of the kingdom, as is affirmed by ſome. The will wonld have been known to all, 
and would have been produced by the Conqueror, to whom ig, gave fo plauſible, and 
really ſo juſt a title; but the doubtſul and ambiguous manner, in which he ſeems al- 
ways to have mentioned it, proves, that he could only ptead the known intentions of that 
monarch in his favour, which he was deſirous to call a will. There is indeed a charter 
of the Conqueror preſerved by Dr. Hicks, vol. i. where he calls himſelf rex bereditariut, 
meaning heir by will; but a prince, poſſeſſed of ſo much power, and attended with fo 
much ſacceſs, may employ what pretence he pleaſes : It is ſufficieot to refute his pretences 
to obſerve, that there is a great difference aud variation amot g hiſtorĩane, with regard 
to a point which, had it been real, muſt have been agreed upos by all of them. 

Again, ſome hiſtorians, particularly Malmeſbury and Matthew of Weſtnunſter, affirm 
that Harold had no intention of going over to Normandy, but that taking the air in a 
pleaſure-boat on the coaſt, he was driven over by flreſs of weather to the territories of 
Guy count of Ponthieu : But beſides that this ſtory is not probable in itſelf, and is con- 
tradited by moſt of the ancient hiſtorians, it is contradicted by a very curious and an- 
thentic monument lately diſcovered. It is a tapeſtry, preſerved in the ducal palace of 
Roiien, and ſuppoſed to have been wrought by orders of Matilda, wife to the emperor 3 
At leaſt it is of very great antiquity. Harold is there repreſented as taking dis departure 
from king Edward in execution of ſome commiſſion, and mounting his veſſel with a great 
train. The deſign of redeeming his brother and nephew, who were hoſtages, is the 
moſt likely cauſe that can be aſſigned ; and is accordingly mentioned by Eadmer, Hove- 
den, Brompton, and Simeon of Durham. For a farther account of this piece of tapeſtry» 


- ſee Hiſtoirede VAcademie de Literature, __ page 535» 
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NOTE [G], p. 127. 


. | pf appears from the ancient tranſlations of the Saxon annals and laws, and from king 


Alfred's tranſlation of Bede, as well as from all the ancient hiſtorians, that come: in 
Latin, alderman in Saxon, and car in Dano-Saxon were quite ſynonimous. There is only 
a clauſe in'a law of king Athelſtan's, (ſee Spelm. Conc. p. 406.) which has tumbled 
ſome antiquaxies, and has made them imagine that an carl was ſuperior to an alderman. 
The weregild, or the price of an ear!'s blood, is there fixed at 15050 thrimſas, equa] to 
that of an archbiſhop ; whereas that of a biſhop and alderman is only 8080 thrimfas, 
To ſolve this difficulty we muſt have recourſe to Selden's conjecture (ſee his Titles of 
Honour, chap. v. p. 603, 604.), that the term of earl was in the age of Athelſtan juſt 
beginning to be in uſe in Eogland, and ſtood at that time for the atheling or prince of 
the blood, heir to the crown. This he confirms by a law of Qanute, $ 55. where an 
atheling and an archbiſhop are put upon the ſame footing. In another law of the ſame 
Athelſtan the weregild of the prince or atheliog is ſaid to be 15,000 thriniſas. Sce Wilkins, 
p. 71. He is therefore the ſame who is called earl in the former law. 


NOTE [HJ p. 161. 


DE is a paper or record of the family of Sharneborne which pretends, that that 
family which was Saxon, was reſtored upon proving their innocence, as well as 
other Saxon families which were in the ſame ſituation. Though this paper was able to 
impoſe on ſuch great antiquaries as Spelman (ſee Gloſſ. in verbo Drenges and Dugdale, 
(ſee baron. vol i. p. 118.) It is proved by Dr. Brady (ſee Anſw. to Petyt. p. 11, 12) 
to have been a forgery ; and is allowed as ſuch by Tyrrel; though a pertinacious de- 
fender of hvs party notions (ſee his hiſt. vol. ii. introd. p. 51+ 73.). logulf, p. 70. tells us, 
that very early Hereward, though abſent during the time of the conqueſt, was turned 
out of all his eſtate, and could not obtain redreſs. William even plundered the mona- 
ſteries. Flor. Wigorn, p. 636. Chron, Abb. St Petri de Burgo, p. 48. M. Paris, p. 


9 


F. Sim, Dun. p. 200. Diceto, p. 482. Brompton, p. 967. Kynghton, p. 2344. Alur. 
Bevelr. p. 130. We are told by Ingulf, that Ivo de Tallebois plundered the monaſiery 


of Croyland of a great part of its land; and no redreſs could be obtained. 
| NOTE [1], p. 161. 


HE obliging of all the inhabitants to put out the fires and lights at certain hours, - 


upon the ſounding of a bell, called the cowrfeu, is repreſented by Polydore Virgil, 


nb. 9. as a mark of the ſervitude of the Eogliſh. But this was a law of police, which 


Wilkam had previouſly eſtabliſhed in Normandy. See du Moulin, hift. de Normandie, 
p- 160. The ſame law had place in Scotland. LL. Burgor. cap. 86. 
NOTE [KJ], p. 165. 


HAT theſe laws were of Edward the Confeſſor, which the Engliſh, every reign 
during a century and a, half, deſired ſo paſſionately to have reſtored, is much diſ- 
Puted by antiquaries, and our ignorance of them ſeems one of the greateſt defects in the 


uncient Eogliſh hiſtory. The collection of laws in Wilkins, which paſs under the name of 


Edward, are plainly a poſterior and an ignorant compilation. Thoſe to be found in Ingu'f 
are genuine: but ſo imperfect, and contain ſo few clauſes ſavourable to the ſabject, 
that we ſce no great reaſon for their contending for them ſo vehemently. It is pro- 
bable, that the Engliſh meant the commer law,as it prevailed during the reign of Edward; 
which we may conjeQure to have been more indulgent to liberty than the Norman 


inſtitutions. The moſt material articles of it were afterwards comprebended in Magas 
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NOTE CLI, p. 181. 


NGULE, p. 70. H. Hunt. p. 370. 372. M. Weſt. p. 225. Gul. Neub. p. 357» 
Alured. Beverl. p. 124. De Geſt. Angl. p. 333. M. Paris, p. 4. Sim. Dun, p. 
206. Brompton, p. 962. 980. 1161.  Gervaſe Tilb. lib. 3. cap. 16. Textus Roſſenſis 
apud Seld. Spicileg. ad Eadm. p. 179. Gul. Pia. p. 206. Ordericus Vitalis, p. 511. 
666. $53. Epiſt. St. Thom, p. 801. Gul. Malmeſ. p. 52, 57. Kynghron, p. 2354. 
Fadmer, p. 110. Thom. Rudborne in Ang. Sacra, vol. i. p. 248. Monarch. R' ff. in Ang. 
Sacra, vol ii. p. 276. Girald. Camb. in eadem, vol, ii. p- 413. Hiſt, Elyenſis, p. 516. The 
words of this laſt hiſtorian, who is very ancient, are remarkable, and worth tranſcribing, 
Rex itaque faftus W Uiclmns, quid, in principes Anglorum, qui tente cladi rupereſſe poterant,fecerit, 
dicere, cum nibil profit, omitts, Quod enim prodeſſet, nec unum in toto regno de illis dicerem prifiina 
potefiate uti permiſſum, fed ene ant in gravem paupertatiz erumnam detru/o;, aut exlaredates, 
atria pulſos aut Pf oculis, vel ceteris amputatis membriy, oþprebrium bominum fates, aut certe 
miſerrime affliftor, vita privotos. Simili modo utilitate carere ex'ſlimo dicere quid in mino rem 
fopulum, non ſolum ah eo, ſed a ſuis atlum fit, cum id diflu ſciamus difficile, et ob immanem 
crudelitatem fortaſſis incredible, : | 


NOTE [M, p. 217. 


ENR, by the feudal cuſtoms, was intitled to levy a tax for the marriage of his 

eldeſt daughter, and he exatcd three ſhillings a hyde on all England. H. Hunt. p. 
379, Some hiſtorians (Brady, p. 270. and Tyrrel, vol, ii. p. 182.) heedleſsly make this 
ſum amount to above 800,000 pounds of our preſent money: But it could not exceed 
135,008. Five hydes, ſometimes leſs, made a knight's fee, of which there were about 
60,c00 in England, conſequently near 300,000 hydes; and at the rate of three ſhillings. 
a byde, the ſum would amount to 45000 pounds, or 135000 of our preſent money. 
See Rudborne, p. 257. lu the Saxon times, there were only computed 243,600 hydes 
in England. | | 


NOTE [N)] p. 21 9. 


HE legates @ /atere, as they were called, were a kind of delegates, who poſſeſſed 

the full power of the pope in all the provinces committed to their charge, and were 
vory buſy in extending, as well as excrciſing it. They nominated to all vacart beneſices, 
aſſembled ſynods, and were anxious to maintain eceleſiaſlical privileges, which never 
could be fully protected without incroachments on the civil power, If there were the 
leaſt concurrence or oppoſition, it was always ſuppoſed that the civil power was to give 
way: Every deed, which had the leaſt pretence of holding of any thing ſpiritual, as 
marriages, teſtaments, promiſſory oaths, were brought into the ſpiritual court, and could 
rot be canvaſſed before a civil magiſtrate. Theſe were the eſtabliſhed laws of the church; 
and wherea legate was ſent immediately from Rome, he was ſure to maintain the pa- 
pal claims with the utmoſt rigour ; But it was an advantage to the king to have the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury appointed legate, becauſe the connections of that prelate with 
the kingdom tended to moderate his meaſures. I 


| NOTE [O] p. 240. 


— 


* I. LIAM of Newbridge, p. 383. (who is copied by latter hiſtorians) aſlerts, that 


Geoftrey had ſome title to the counties of Maine and Anjou. He pretends that 
count Geoffrey, his father, had left him theſe dominions by a ſecret will, and had order- 
ed that his body ſhould not be buried, till Henry ſhovid ſwear to the obſervance of it, 
which he, ignorant of the cantents, was induced to do. But beſides, that this ſtory is 


; Bot very likely in itſelf, and favours of monkiſh fiction, it is found in no other ancient 


- 
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writer, and is contradicted by ſome of them, particularly the monk of Marmontier, 
who had better opportunities than Newbridge of knowing the truth. See vita Gaul. 
Duc. Norman. p. 103. 


NOTE CP, p. 242. 


He ſum ſcarcely appears credible; as it would amount to much above half the rent 
of the whole land. Gervaſe is indeed a contemporary author; but churchmen 
are often guilty of ſtrange miſtakes of that nature, and are commonly but little acquaint- 


ed with the public revenues. This ſum would make 540,000 pounds of our preſent 


money. The Norman Chronicle, p. 995, ſays, that Henry raiſed only 60 Ange vin ſhil- 
lings on gach knights fee in bis foreign dominions : This is only a fourth of the ſum 
which Gervaſe ſays he levied in England : - An inequality no wiſe probable, A 
nation may by degree, be brought to bear a tax of 15 ſhillings in the pound, but a ſud- 
den and precarious tax can never be impoſed to that amount, without a very viſible ne- 
ceſhty, eſpecially in an age ſo little accuſtomed to taxes In the ſucceeding reign, the 
rent of a knight's fee was computed at four pounds a year. There were 60,000 knights 
fecs in England, 


NOTE [ Q ] p. 244- 


ITZ-STEPHEFN, p. 18. This conduct appears violent and arbitrary; but was 
ſuitable to the ſtrain of adminiſtration in thoſe days. His father, Geoffrey, though 


. repreſented as as a mild prince, ſet him an example of much greater violence. When 


Geoffrey was maſter of Normandy, the chapter of Secz preſumed, without his conſent, 
to proceed to the election of a biſhop; upon which he ordered all of them, with the 
biſhop eleR,to be caſtrated, and made all their teſticles to be brought him in a platter, 
Fitz-Steph. p. 44. In the war A Toulouſe, Henry laid a heavy and an arbitrary tax on 
all the churches within his dominions. Sce epiſt. St Thom. p. 232. 


NOTE CRI, p. 253- 


I Fox lo here the narrative of Fitz-Stephens, who was ſecretary to Becket ; though, 


no doubt, he may be ſuſpected of partiality towards his patron. Lord Lyttleton 
chuſes to follow the authority of a manuſcript letter, or rather manifeſto, of Folliot, 
biſhop of London, which is addreſſed to Becket himſelf, at the time when the biſhop 
appealed to the pope from the excommunication pronounced againſt him by his primate, 


My reaſons, why | give the preference to Fitz-Stephens, are, (I.) If the friendſhip ol 


Fitz-Stephens might render him partial to Becket, even aſter the death of that prelate, 
the declared enmity of the biſhop muſt, during his life time, have rendered him more 
partial on the other fide, (2.) The biſhop was moved by intereſt, as well as enmity, 
to calumniate Becket. He bad himſelf to defend againſt the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, dreadful to all, eſpecially to a prelate : And no more effetual means than to throw 
all the blame on his adverſary. (3.) He has actually been guilty of palpable calumnies 


in that letter. Among theſe, I reckon the following: He affirms, that when Becket 


ſubſcribed the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, he faid plainly to all the biſhops of England. 
It is my maſter's pleaſure, thot I. ſhould forſroear myſelf, and at preſent I ſubmit to it, and dt 
reſolve to incur a perjury, and repent afterwards as I may. However barbarous the times, 
and however negligent zealous churchmen were then of morality, theſe are not words 
which a primate of great ſenſe, and of much ſeeming ſanctity, would employ in an aſ- 
ſetably of his ſuffragans : He might act upon theſe principles, but never furely would 
publicly avow them. Folliot alſo ſays, that all the bishops were reſolved obſtivately to 
oppoſe the Conſtitutions of Clarcndon, but the primate himſelf betrayed them from ti. 
midity, and led the way to their ſubſcribing. This is contrary to the teſtimony of all 
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the hiſtorians, and dire & ly contrary to Becket's charad er, who ſurely was bot deſtitute 


either of courage or of zcal for eccleſiaſtical immunities. (4.) The violence and injuſ- 
tice of Henry, aſcribed to him by Fitz-St ephens, is of a piece with the reſt of the proſe- 
cution. Nothing could be more iniquitous, than, aſter two years ſilence, to make a 
ſudden and unprepared demand upon Becket to the amount of 44,000 marks (equal to 2 
ſum of near a million in our time) and not allow him the leaſt interval to bring in his 
accounts, If the king was ſo palpably oppreffive iu one article, he may be preſumed to 
be equally ſo in the reſt. (5. Though Folliot's letter, or rather manifeſto, be addreſſed 
to Becket himſelf, it does not acquire more authority on that account, We know not 
what anſwer was made by Becket 1 The collection of letters cannot be ſuppoſed quite 
complete, But that the collection was not made by one (whoever he were) very par- 
.tial ro that primate, appezrs from the tenor of them, where there are many paſſages 
very little favourable to him: Infomuch that the editor of them at Bruſſels, a Jeſuit, 
thought proper to publiſh them with great omiſſions, particularly of this letter of Fol- 
liot's. Perhaps, Becket made no anſwer at all, as not deigning to write to an excom- 
municated perſon, whoſe very commerce would contaminate him; and the biſhop, truſt- 
ing to this arrogance of his primate, might calumniate him the more freely. (6.) Though 
the ſentence, pronounced on Becket by the great council, implies that he had refuſed to 
make any anſwer to the king's court, this does not fortify the ' narrative of Folliot. 
For if his excuſe was rejected as falſe and frivolous, it would be treated as no anſwer, 
Becket ſubmitted ſo far to the ſentence of confiſcation of goods and chattels, that he gave 
ſurety, which is proof, that he meant not at that time to queſtion the authority of the 
king's courts. (7.) It may be worth obſerving, that both the author of Hiſtoria quadra- 
partita, and Gervaſe contemporary writers, agree with Fitz-Stephens ; and the latter 
is not uſually very partial to Becket. All che ancient Hiſtorians give the ſame account. 


NOTE [], p. 323. 


ADOX, in his Baronia Anglica, cap. 14. tells us, That in the 3oth of Henry II. 

thirty-three cows and two bulls coſt but eight pounds ſeven ſhillings, money of 
that age; 500 ſheep, twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings, or about ten pence three farthings 
per ſheep ; ſuxty-»lix oxen, eighteen pounds three ſhillings ; fifteen breeding mares, two 
pounds twelve ſhillings and fix-pence ; and twenty-two hogs, one pound two ſhillings. 
Commodities ſeem then to have been about ten times cheaper than at preſent; all except 
the ſheep, probably on account of the value of the fleece. The fame author, in bis Formu- 
lare Anglicanum, p. 17. ſays, That in the 10th year of Richard I. mention is made of ten 
per cent. paid for money: but the Jews frequently exacted much bigher intereſt, 


NOTE CT), p. 464- 


N vol. ii p. 216 $45. There cannot be the leaſt queſtion, that the homage 
uſualiy paid by the kings of Scotland was not for their crown, but for ſome other 
territory, The only queſtion remains, what that territory was ? It was not always for 
the earldom of Huntingdon, nor the honour of Peoryth ; becauie we bod it ſometimes 
done at a time when theſe poſſeſſions were not in the hands of the kings of Scotland. It i» 
probable, that the homage was performed in general terms without any particular ſpeci- 
fication of territory; and this inaccuracy had proceeded either from ſume diſpute detween 
the two kings about the territory and ſome oppoſite claims, which were compromiſed 
by the general homage, or from the ſimplicity of the age, which employed few words 
in every tranſaction. To prove this we need but look into the letter of king Richard, 
where he reſigns the homage of Scotland, reſerving the uſual homage. His worge are, 
Sepedietus W, Rex ligius homo nofler de veniat de omnibus terris de quibes enteceſſores ſui anteceſſe= 
rum noftrorum ligii homines fuerunt, et nobis atque Leredibus 1 ſdelitatem jurarunt. 9 e 
vol. i. p. 65. Theſe general terms were probably copied from the uſual form of t 


homage itſelf, 
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"A It is no proof that the kings of Scotland poſſeſſcd no lands or baronies in Eugland, 
EFT becauſe we cannot find them in the imperfect hiſtories and records of that age. For iu- 
ſtance, it clearly appears, from another paſſage of this very letter of Richard, that the 
| Scottiſh king held Jands both in the county of Huntingdon and elſewhere in England; 
q | though the earldom of Huntingdon itſelf was then in the perſon of his brother David , 
and we know at preſent of uo other baronies which William held. It cannot be en pec- 
ted that we ſhould now be able to ſpecify all his fees which be either poſſeſſed or claimed 
in England; when it is probable that the two monarchs themſclves, and their miniſters, 
would at that very time have differed in the liſt: The Scottiſh king might poſſeſs ſome to 
which his right was diſputed; he might claim others, which he did not poſſeſs : And 
neither of the two kings was willipg to reſign his pretenſions by a particular enumera» 
tion. | 
A late author of great induſtry and learning, but full of prejudices, and of no penetra- 
tion, Mr. Carte, has taken advantage of the undefined terms of the Scotch homage, and 
ii bas pretended that it was done for Lothian and Galloway; that is, all the territories of 
the country now called Scotland, lying ſouth of the Clyde and Forth. Pat to reſute 
this pretenſion at once, we need only conſider, that if theſe territories were held in ſee of 
the Engliſh kings, there would, by the nature of the feudal law, as eſtabliſhed in England, 
have been continual appeals from them to the courts of the Lord Paramount ; contrary 
to all the hiſtories and records of that age. We find that, as ſoon as Edward really e- 
ſtabliſhed his ſuperiority, appeals immediately commenced from all parts of Scotland : 
And that king, in his writ to the king's-bench, conſ ders them as 2 neceſſary conſequence 
of a feudal tenure. Such large territories alſo would have ſupplicd a conſiderable part 
of the Engliſh armies, which never could have eſcaped all the hiſtorians. Not to mention 
that there is not any inſtance of a Scotch priſoner of war being tried as rebel, in the 
frequent hoſtilities between the kingdoms, where the Scotch armics were chiefly tilled 
from the ſouthern counties. 

Mr Carte's notion with regard to Galloway, which comprehends, in the language 
of that age, or rather in that of the preceding, moſt of the ſouth-weſt counties of Scot« 

land; his notion, I ſay, reſts on ſo ſlight a ſoundation, that it ſcarcely merits being re · 
futed. He will have it (and merely becauſe he will have it) that the Camber land, yield- 
ed by king Edmund to Malcolm. I. meant not only the county in England of that 
name, but all the territory northwards to the Clyde. But the caſe of Lothian deſerves 
ſome more conſideration. 

It is certain, that ip very ancient language, Scotland means only the country north of 
the ſriths of Clyde and Forth. I ſhall not make a parade of literature to prove it; be- 
cauſe I do not find that this point is diſputed by the Scots themſelves The ſouthern 
country was divided into Gafloway and Lothian; and the latter comprehended all the 
ſouth-eaſt counties. This territory was certainly a part of the ancient kingdom of North- 
umberland, and was entirely pegpled by Saxons, who afterwards received a great mixture 
of Danes among them- It appears from all the Engliſh hiſtories, that the whole kir g- 
dom of Northumberland paid very little obedience to the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, who 
governed after the diſſolution of the heptarchy ; and the northern and remote parts of 
it, ſeem to have fallen into a kind of anarchy, ſometimes pillaged by the Danes ſome- 
times joining them in their ravages upon other parts of England. The kings of Scotland 
lying nearer them, took at laſt poſſeſſion of the country, which had ſcarcely any govern- 
ment; and we are told by Matthew of Weſtminſter. p. 193, that king Edgar made a 
grant of the territory to Kenneth III. that is, he reſigned claims which he could not 
make eſſectual, without beſtowiog on them more trouble and expence than they were 
worth : For theſe are the only grants of provinces made by kings ; and ſo ambitious and 
9 prince as Edgar would never have made preſents of any other kind. Though 
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Matthew of Weſtminſter's authority may appear ſmall with regard to ſo remote a tran« 


faction ; yet we may admit it in this caſe, becauſe Ordericus Vitalis, a good authority, 
tells us, p. 701, that Malcolm acknowledged to William Rufus, that the conqueror had 


confirmed to him the former grant of Lothian. But it follows not, becauſe Edgar made 
this ſpecies of grant o Kenneth, that therefore he exacted homage for that territory, 
Homage and all the rites of the feudal law were very little known to the Saxons ; and 
we may alſo ſuppoſe, that the claim of Edgar was ſo antiquated and weak, that in reſign- 
ing it, he made no very valuable conceſſion, and Kenneth might well refuſe to hold, by 
ſo precarious a tenure, a territory, which he at preſent held by the ſword." In ſhort, no 
author ſays he did homage for it. 

The only colour indeed of authority for Mr. Carte's notion is, that Matthew Paris, 
who wrote in the reigu of Henry III. before Edward's claim of ſuperiority was heard of, 
ſays that Alexander III. did homage to Henry III. pro Laudiano et aliis ter rin. See page 
555. This word ſeems naturally to be interpreted Lothian. But in the firſt place, 
Matthew Paris's teſtimony, though conſiderable, will not outweigh that of all the other 
hiſtorians, who ſay that the Scot's homage was always done for lands in England. Se- 
condly, if the Scot's homage was done in general terms (as has been already proved) it is 
no wonder that hiſtorians ſhould differ in their account of the object of it, ſince the par- 
tics themſelves were not fully agreed. Thirdly, there is reaſon to think that Laudianum 
in Matthew Paris does not mean Lothian in Scotland. There appears to have been'g 
territory, which anciently bore that or a ſimilar name, in the North of England. For, 
(r.) The Sagen Chronicle, p. 197, ſays, that Malcom Kenmure met William Rufus in 
Lodene in England. (2). It is agreed by all hiſtorians, that Henry Il. only reconquered 
from Scotland the Northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmore- 


lard. See Newbriggs, p, 383. Wykes, p. 30. Hemingford, p. 492. Yet the fame 


country is called by other hiſtorians Loidis, comitatus Londonenſis, or ſome ſuch name. 
See M. Paris, p. 68. M. Weſt. p. 247. Annal. Waverl. p. 159. and Diceto, p. 53T. (3). 
This laſt mentioned author, when he ſpeaks of Lothian in Scotland, calls it Loheneis, p. 
574. though he had called the Engliſh territory Loidis. 

thought this loug note neceſſary, in, order to corret Mr. Carte's miſtake, an author 
whoſe diligence and induſtry has given light to many paſſages of the more ancient Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, 


NOTE [U, p. 464. 


YMER, vol. ii. p. 543. It is remarkable that the Engliſh chancellor ſpoke to the 

Scotch parliament in the French tongue. This was alſo the language commonly 
made uſe of by all parties on that occaſion, Ibid. pa ſſim. Some of the mwſt conſider 
able among the Scotch, as well as almoſt all the Engliſh barons, were of French origin; 
they valued themſelves upon it and pretended to deſpiſe the language and manners of 
the ifland. It is difficult to account for the ſettlement of ſo many French families in 
Scotland, the Bruces, Baliols, St. Clairs, Montgomeries, Somervilles, Gordons, Fraſers, 
Cummins, Colvilles, Umfrevilles, Moubrays, Hays, Maules, who were not ſupported 


there, as in England, by the power of the ſword. But the ſuperiority of the ſmalleſt ci- 


vility and knowledge over total ignorance and barbariſm, is prodigious. 


NOTE CX, p. 468. 


EE Rymer, vol. ii. p. 533. where Edward writes to the King's Bench co receive a 

peals from Scotland. He knew the practice to be new and unuſual; yet he eſta - 
bliſhes it as an infallible conſequence of his ſuperiority. We learn alſo from the ſame 
collection, p. 603, chat immediately upon . the homage, he changed the ſtyle 
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of his addreſs to the Scotch king, whom he now calls dilefts t& fideli, inſtead of ſratri dl. 
Leto & fideli, the appellation which he had always before uſed to him; ſee p. 109. 124, 
168. 280. 1064. This is a certain proof that he himſelf was not deceived, as was ſcarce. 
ly indeed poſſible, but that he was conſcious of his uſurpation. Vet he ſolemnly ſworg 
afterwards to the juſtice of his pretenſions, when he defended them before pope Boni. 
face. 


NOTE CVI, p. 479. 


HROUGHOUT che reign of Edw. I. the aſſent of the commons is not once ex- 

preſſed in any of the cuacting clauſes; nor in the reigns enſuing, til! the 9 Edw, 
III. nor in any of the coating clauſes of 16 Rich. II. Nay even fo low as Henry VI. 
from the beginning till the 8th of his reign, the aſſent of the commons is not once ex- 
preſſed in any enaQting clauſe, See preface to Rufſhead's edit. of the Statutes, p. 3. 
If it ſhould be aſſerted, that the commons had really given (heir aſſent to theſe ſtatutes, 
though they are not expreſsly mentioned, this very omiflion, proceeding, if you will, from 
careleſinels, is a proof how little they were reipeed. The commons were fo little ac- 
cuſtomed to tranſact public buſineſs, that they had ro ſpeaker till after the parliament 
6th Edw. III. Sce Prynne's preface to the Cotton's Abridg. Not till the firſt of Rich- 
ard IL in the opinion of moſt antiquariess The commons were very unwilling to meds 
dle in any ſtate affairs, and commonly either referred themſeives to the lords, or deſired 
a ſelect committee of that houſe to aſſiſt them, as appears from Cotton. 5 E. II. 5. 5; 
15 E. III. n. 17; 21 E. III. n. 5; 47 E. III. n. 5; 50 E. III. n. 10 51 E. III. n. 18; 


1 R. II. n. 1a; 2 R. II. 1 12; % R. II. v. 14; 2 parl. GR. II. n. 14; parl. 2. 6 R. H. 


n. 8, &c. 11 
NOTE [Z] p. 480. 


T was very agreeable to the maxims of all the feudal governments, that every order 
of the ſtate ſhould give their conſent to the acts which more immediately concerned 
them ; and as the notion of a political ſyſtem was not then ſo well underſtood, the other 
orders of the ſtate were oſten not conſulted on theſe occafions. In this reign, even the 
merchants, though no public body, granted the king impoſitions on nerchan(ize, be- 


cauſe the brit payments came out of their pockets. They did the fame in the reign of El- 


ward III. but the commons had then obſerved that the people paid theſe duties, though 
the merchants advanced them; and they therefore remonſtrated agaiift this practice. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 39. The taxes impoſed by the knights on the counties were always 
lighter than thoſe which the burgeſſes laid on the beroughs; a preſumption, that in vo- 
ting thoſe taxes the knights and burgeſſes did not form the ſame houſe Sce Chancel- 
lor Weſt's enquiry into the manner of creating peers, p. 8, But there are ſo many proots 


that thoſe two orders of repreſentatives were long ſeparate, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on 


them. Mr. Carte, who had carefully conſu d ed the rolls of parliament, affirms, that they 
never appear to have been united till the 16th of Edward II. See Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 481. 
But it is certain that this uvion was not even then final: in 1372, the burgeſies ated 
by themſelves, and voted 2 tax after the knights were diſmiſſed. Sce Tyrrel, Hiſt. vol, 
iti. p. 734- from Rot. Clauſ. 46 Edw. Ill. b. 9. In 1576, they were the knights alone 
who paſſed a vote for the removal of Alice Pierce from the king's perſon, if we may 
credit Walſingham, p. 189. There is an inſtance of a like kind in the reign of Richard 
U. Cotton, p. 193. The different taxes voted by thoſe two branches the lower houſe 
naturally kept them ſeparate : But as their petitions had moſtly the ſame cbjeR, name- 
ly, the redreis of grievances, and the ſupport of jaw and juſtice, both agaioſt the crown 
and the barons, this cauſe as naturally united them, and was the reaſon why they at laſt 
j-incd in one houſe for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The barons had few petitions. Their 


. . 
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> privileges were of more ancient date: Grievances ſeldom affected them: They were 
themſelves the chief oppreſſors. In 1333, the knights by themſelves concurred with the 
hiſhops and barons in adviſing the king to ſtay his journey into Ireland. Here was a pe- 
tition which regarded a matter of ſtate, and was ſuppoſed to be above the capacity of the 
burgeſſes. The knights, therefore, ated a-part in the petition, See Cotton, Abridg. 
p. 13. Chief baron Gilbert thinks, that the reaſon why taxes always began with the 
commons or burgeſſes was, that they were limited by the inſtructions of their boroughs. 
See Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 37. 
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Edw, 
— VI. 1 chief argument from ancient authority, for the opinion that the repreſentatives 


of boroughs preceded the forty-ninth of Henry III. is the famous petition of the 
', p. 7. borough of St. Albans, firſt taken notice of by Selden, and then by Peyt, Brady, Tyrrel, 
ſtatutes, and others. In this petitiop, preſented to the pariiament in the reign of Edward II. the 
U, from town of St. Albans aſſerts, that though they held in capite of the crown, and owed only 
lace 20. for all their ſervice, their attendance in parliamenr, yet the ſheriff had omitted them in 
liament his writs ; whereas both in the reign of the king's father, and all his predeceſlors, they 
Rich- had always ſent members. Now, ſay the defenders of this opinion, if the commencement 
to meds of the houſe of commons were in Henry 1I.'s reign, this expreſſion could not have been 
dc ſired uſed. But Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p 522, 523, 524, has endeavoured, 
11. 5. 5; . and with great reaſon, to deſtroy the authority of this petition for th purpoſe alleged. 
n. 18; He aſſerts, firſt, that there was no ſuch tenure in England as that of holding by atten- 
SR. U. dance in parliament, inſtead of all other ſervice, Secondly, That the borough of St. 
4 Albans never held of the crown at all, but was always demeſne land of the abbot. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that a petition which advances two falſehoods, ſhould contain one 
hiſtorical miſtzke, which indeed amounts only to an inaccurate and exaggerated expreſ- 
ſion; no ſtrange matter in ignorant Burgeſſes of that age. Accordingly St. Albans conti- 
nued ſtill to belong to the abbot, It never held of the crown till after' the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries, But the aſſurance of theſe petitioners is remarkable. They wanted 
to ſhake off the authority of their abbot, and to hold of the king; but were unwilling to 
pay any ſervices even to the crown : Upon which they framed this idle petition, which 
later writers have made the foundation of ſo mary inferences and concluſions. From 
the tenor of the petition it appears, that there was a cloſe connection between holding 
of the crown, and being repreſented in parliament. The latter had ſcarcely ever place 
without the former: Yet we learn from Tyrrel's Append. vol. iv. that there were ſome 
inſtances to the contrary. It is not improbable that Edward followed the roll of the earl 
of Lieceſter, who had ſummoned, without diſtinction, all the conſiderable boroughs of 
the kingdom; among which there might be ſome few that did not hold of the crown. 
Edward alſo ſound it neceſſary to impole taxes on all the boroughs in the kirgdom with- 
out diſtinct ion. This was a good expedient for augmenting his revenue. We are not 
to imagine, becauſe the houſe of commons have ſince become of great importance, 
that the firſt ſommoning of them wonld form any remarkable and ſtriking epoch, and 
generally known to the people even ſeventy or eighty-years aſter. So ignorant were 
the generality of men in that age that country burgeſſes would readily imagine an inno- 
vation, ſeemingly ſ little material, to have exiſted from time immemorial, hecauſe it was 
beyond their own memory, and perhaps that of their fathers, Even the parliament in 
the reign of Henry V. fay, that Ireland had, from the beginning of time, been ſubject 
et o the crown of England. (See Brady.) And ſurely, if any thirg intereſts the people 
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l 5 above all others, it is war and conqueſte, with their dates and circumſtances. 
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